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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

In this edition I have incorporated a large mass of Dr. Hermann Muller’s recent 
observations, of which he sent me full notes ; and I have also added further details 
where it seemed necessary, taken from his own and other writings. Many new figures 
from ])?. Hermann Muller’s other works have also been inserted here. 

The systematic part of the book, which is arranged on Endlicher’s system in the 
German edition, has been re-arranged according to Ben them and Hooker’s Genera 
Plant arum. 

1 may mention one case out of many in which 1 have had difficulty iu choosing 
between equivalent words. I have throughout used fertilisation in preference to the 
ungainly word pollination, to imply application of pollen to the stigma without 
definite reference to the result of the act : that is to say, 1 have in ordinary cases 
translated Bcslaubung and Befruehtung by the same word. But I have taken pains to 
guard against ambiguity in all cases where this rendering might lead to it. 

Mr. T. H. Corry, of Cuius College, Assistant- Curator of the University Herbarium, 
has read through the whole systematic part, giving me constant assistance. 

I have been at pains to compile a list of all works relating to the subject of this 
book ; and so far as lay in my power I have added an Index of genera to the list. 

Charles Darwin’s preface, full of suggestion, full of kindly appreciative feeling, is 
of peculiar interest as one of the very last of his writings. 

Trinity Cou-fok, A 18SC. 


P’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 




PREFATORY NOTICE. 

The publication of a translation of Hermann Muller’s Die 
Befruchtimg dcr Blumcn, &c. t will without doubt be a great 
service to every English botanist or entomologist who is interested 
in general biological problems. The book contains an enormous 
mass of original observations on the fertilisation of flowers, and 
on the part which insects play in the work, given with much 
clearness and illustrated by many excellent woodcuts. It includes 
references to everything which has been written on the subject ; 
and in this respect the English edition will greatly exceed in 
value even the original German edition of 1873, as M idler lias 
completed the references up to the present time. No one else could 
have done the latter work so well, as he has kept a full account 
of all additions to our knowledge on this subject. Any young 
observer who, after reading the whole or part of the present work, 
will look, for instance, at the flower of a Salvia, or of some 
Papilionaceous or Fumariaceous plant, or at one of our common 
Orchids, will be delighted at the perfection of the adaptations 
by which insects are forced, unconsciously on their part, to carry 
pollen from the stamens of one plant to the stigma of another. 
Design in nature has for a long time deeply interested many men, 
and though the subject must now be looked at from a somewhat 
different point of view to what was formerly the case, it is not 
thus rendered the less interesting. 
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Hermann Muller has by no means confined his attention to the 
manner in which pollen is carried by insects or other animals 
from plant to plant, for wind-fertilised flowers have been carefully 
described by him ; and several curious transitions from the one 
state to the other are noticed. He has also attended more closely 
than any one else to the many contrivances for self-fertilisation, 
which sometimes co-exist with adaptations for cross-fertilisation. 
For instance, he has discovered the singular fact that with certain 
species two kinds of plants are regularly produced, one bearing 
inconspicuous flowers fitted for self-fertilisation, and the other kind 
with much more conspicuous flowers fitted for cross-fertilisation. 
The flowers on the first-mentioned plants serve the same end as 
the curious little closed cleistogamic flowers which are borne; by a 
considerable number of plants, as described and enumerated in the 
present work. 

There is another interesting feature in the llrfruchhing, by 
which it differs from all other works on the same subject ; for it 
includes not only an account of the adaptation of flowers to insects, 
but of different insects to differently constructed flowers for the 
sake of obtaining their nectar and pollen. 

Any one who will carefully study the present work and then 
observe for himself, will be sure to make some interesting dis- 
coveries ; and as the references to all that, has been observed are 
so complete, he will be saved the disappointment of finding that 
which he thought was new was an already well-known fact. I 
may perhaps be permitted here to mention a few points which 
seem to me worthy of further investigation. There are many 
inconspicuous flowers which during the day are rarely or never visited 
by insects, and the natural inference seems to be that they must 
be invariably self-fertilised ; for instance, this is the case with some 
species of Trifolium and Fumaria which bear very small flowers, 
with some species of Galium, Linum catharticum, &c. Many other 
such flowers are enumerated by Muller. Now it is highly desirable 
that it should be ascertained whether or not these flowers are 
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visited at night by any of the innumerable individuals of the many 
•species of minute moths. A lepidopterist while collecting at 
night, if endowed with only a small portion of the indomitable 
patience displayed by Muller, could ascertain this fact. The 
question possesses a considerable degree of theoretical interest; 
for if these inconspicuous flowers are never visited by insects, why, 
it may be asked, do they expand, and why is not the pollen 
protected by the petals remaining closed, as in the case of 
cleistogamic flowers? It would perhaps be possible to smear 
such small flowers with some viscid matter, and an examination 
of the petals would probably reveal nocturnal visits by moths by 
the presence of their scales ; but it would be necessary to prove 
that the ^natter employed was not in itself attractive to insects. 
H. Muller gives long lists of the several kinds of insects which he 
lias seen visiting various flowers in Germany ; and it would be 
interesting to learn whether the same insects and the same pro- 
portional number of insects belonging to the different orders, visit 
the same plants in England as in Germany. 

There are many other subjects which it is desirable that some 
one should investigate, for instance, by what steps heterostylism 
(of which an account will be found in the present work) originated : 
and with trimorphic hetcrostyled plants we meet with a more 
extraordinary and complicated arrangement of the reproductive 
system than can be found in any other organic beings. In order 
to investigate this subject and several others, experiments in 
fertilisation would have to be 'tried ; but these are not difficult 
and would soon be found interesting. For instance, there are 
some plants, the pistils and stamens of which vary much in length, 
and we may suspect that we here have the first step towards 
heterostylism ; but to make this out, it would be necessary to test 
in many ways the power of the pollen and of the stigma in the 
several varieties. There exist also some few plants the flowers of 
which include two sets of stamens, differing in the shape of the 
anthers and in the colour of the pollen ; and at present no one 
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knows whether this difference has any functional signification, and 
this is a point which ought to be determined. Again, there are 
other plants, for instance, the common Rhododendron, in which the 
shorter stamens are more or less rudimentary, and it has been 
asserted that seedlings raised from pollen taken from the short and 
from the full-sized stamens differ in appearance ; and it would be 
of importance to know whether they differ in their fertility or 
power of yielding seeds. It would also be interesting to learn 
whether in the plants, already alluded to, which produce tv- 
forms, one adapted for self-fertilisation and the other for cross- 
fertilisation, the reproductive organs have become in any degree 
differentiated, so that their action would not be perfect if the two 
forms were reciprocally crossed. Would a flower adapted for 
self-fertilisation yield a full complement of seed if fertilised by 
pollen from one adapted for cross-fertilisation ; and vice-vend with 
the other form ? 

But it would be superfluous to make any further suggestions. 
These will occur in abundance to any young and ardent observer 
who will study Muller’s work and then observe for himself, 
giving full play to his imagination, but rigidly checking it by 
testing each notion experimentally. If lie will act in this manner, 
he will, if I may judge by my own experience, receive so much 
pleasure from his work, that he will ever afterwards feel grateful 
to the author and translator of the Befruditung der Blumen. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 


Down, February C, 1882. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 34, line 9, from top, delete the words “ of Umbellifers." 

,, 43, Fig. 8, for “ Licus,” read “ Sicus.” 

,, 55, line 7, from top, for “ feathery hairs,” read “stiff bristles.” ( 

,, 149, ,, 25, ,, ,, for “ ureus,” read “ urens.” 

„ 166, ,, 13, ,, ,, for “JJsculus Pavia (rubicunda), ” read “ .Esculus 

(Pavia) rubicunda.” 

,, 171, in both tables, transpose the words , “ In Low Germany,” and “ On the 

Alps.” 

,, 427, line 26, from top, for “ Scopolia,” read “Scopolina." 

,, 437, ,, 2, „ ,, for “Digital! tis,” read “Digitalis.” 

Labellse is, perhaps, a better name for the lobes at the extremity of the proboscis 
in Diptera, called end- flaps (German Endklappen) or paraglossx in Part 1J. 
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PART J. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

It was not until the close of last century that the true purport 
and* significance of flowers began to be perceived. Christian 
Conrad Sprengel seems to have been the first to view the subject 
in the light of adaptation, and to show how all the colours, scents, 
and singular forms of flowers have some -useful purpose. His 
book struck out a new path in botanical science, and its title, The 
Secret of Nature in the Form and Fertilisation of Flowers Discovered, 1 
shows that the author was well aware of the importance of his 
discoveries. Betting out with the conception of a “ wise author of 
nature who has not created one hair without a definite purpose/’ 
Sprengel contrived, by reflecting on apparently insignificant facts, 
to throw light on most important phenomena in the life of 
flowers. The gradual progress of his discovery, as he describes it 
in the introduction to bis book, is worth recapitulating. 

The inconspicuous hairs which cover the lower part of the petals 
of the wood cranesbill ( Geranium silvaticum, L.), and beneath which 
drops of honey lie hid, led Sprengel in the year 1787 to the dis- 
covery that most flowers which contain nectar are so arranged that, 
while insects can easily reach it, the rain is prevented from doing 
so ; and he came to the conclusion “ that the nectar of these flowers 
is secreted for the sake of insects, and is protected from rain in 
order that the insects may get it pure and unspoiled.” Starting 
from this conception, he next summer studied the* forget-me-not 

1 Das entdeckle Gcheimniss der Natur im Banc und in ikr Bcf ruchtvng dcr Blnmm 
(Berlin : 1793). 

/ 
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(Mypsotis palustfis, L.), and speculated on the meaning of the yellow 
ring round the mouth of the corolla, which forms a pleasing con- 
trast to the azure-blue of the limb ; and he conceived the idea 
that thj# Plight serve to guide insects on their way to the honey. 
On examination of other flowers he found that coloured dots and 
lines a$d other figures occur especially at the entrance to the 
necttfffes, or point towards it, and he was accordingly confirmed in 
tfiifr idea of path-finders or honey-guides. The next step was easy, 
and Sprengel could scarcely remain long without perceiving that, as 
the special colour of one part of the corolla serves to guide the 
insect after it has settled upon the flower, the bright colour of the 
whole flower serves to attract the notice of insects while still at a 
distance. So far, Sprengel had looked upon flowers as contrived 
simply for the use of insects, but the study of some species of 
iris, in the summer of JJT89,. led him to the further discovery that 
flowers*;are absolutely incapable of being fertilised without 
the aid of insects ; and '"so he concluded that the secretion of honey 
in flowers, its protection against rain, and the bright colours of the 
eorolla are contrivances of use to the flower itself by bringing 
about its fertilisation by insects. Thus were laid the foundations 
of a theory of honey-containing flowers, which 'Sprengel enunciates 
in the following propositions : (1) These flowers are fertilised by 
some one species of insect, or by several species ; (2) the insects, 
in approaching the honey, brush pollen from the anthers with 
various hairy parts of their bodies and convey it to the stigma. The 
application of this theory to the various plants that came within 
Sprengel’s reach led to the production of the above-mentioned 
book, which is marked throughout by a wealth of patient observa- 
tion and acute reasoning. In it the following five features are 
described in several hundred species of flowers, partly native and 
partly cultivated, as proof of the correctness of the theory 
;$fi! (1) 3L - honey-gland or nectary , i.e. a part which elaborates and 
secretes honey; (2) a honey-receptacle , which receives and stores 
the* honey secreted by the gland; (3) a contrivance to shelter 
the honey from rain (Saftdecke ) ; (4) contrivances to enable the 
insert to find the honey easily (Saftmal ) ; bright colour qg}d ex- 
tpnsinn of the corolla, odour, and above all coloured spots near 
the entrance to ’the honey-receptacles ( path-finders )** f: (5) the 
impossibility of mechanical fertilisation, i#. spontaneous self-fer- 
tilisation, or of fertilisation by the wind, and ip many cases the 
direct observation of fertilisation lay in nature. Spjengel 

discussed these five points in honey-secreting flowers, 
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and succeeded in explaining most of their characters as contrivances 
for insect-fertilisation. His theory, although the first effort in this 
|wide field, would have afforded a satisfactory key to the chief 
[ puzzles of the floral world had it not contained a very serious flaw, 
ipvhich Sprengel was not conscious of, and was therefore not in a 
I position to remove. Since the conveyance of pollen to the stigma 
jpis obviously of no benefit to the insect, the same question should 
liiave arisen even from Sprengel’s teleological standpoint, which 
jpowadays comes up prominently when we consider his hypothesis 
pfrom the standpoint of natural selection : “What advantage can it 
be to the plant that its pollen should be conveyed by insects to 
the stigma ? ” For just as according to our modern views only 
modifications which are of advantage to their possessor can be pre- 
served by 'natural selection, so froip the teleological standpoint 
only beneficial arrangements could be ascribed to the all-wise 
Creator. Tf the conveyance of pollen toj^the stigma by insects is 
of no greater advantage than the direct contact of the reproductive 
organs in the flower, then the preference of the former uncertain 
method to the latter seems unnecessary and capricious, and any 
theory based thereon falls to the ground. 

It is remarkable in how many cases Sprengel recognised that 
the pollen is carried of necessity to the stigmas of other flowers by 
the insect-visitors, without suspecting that therein lies the value of 
insect-visits to the plant. In very many plants Sprengel had 
observed that the two sets of sexual organs in the same flower are 
not developed simultaneously ; to this phenomenon he gave the 
name dichogamy . In his introduction (p. 43) he says expressly : 

“ Since very many flowers are of one sex only, and probably as 
many more are dichogamous, nature seems to intend that no flower 
shall be fertilised by means of its own pollen,” and as a proof ef 
this he adduces an experiment performed by him on llcmcrocallis 
ftdva, which showed him that this plant is not fertile to its own. 
pollen. So near was Sprengel to the distinct recognition of the 
fact that self-fertilisation leads to worse results than cross-fertilisa- 
tion, and that all the arrangements which favour insect-visits are 
of valu^’to the plant itself, simply because the insect-visitors effect 
cross-fertilisation! • *. < 

But this omissioff was for several generations fatal to Sprengel’s 
work, which was otherwise well fitted to give a powerful impulse 
to further research. For, both at the time and subsequently, 
botanists felt above al Ufhe pr ahkn ess of his theory, and they set 
aside along with his defedtiv® ideas the rich store of his patient 
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and acute observations and his comprehensive and accurate 
interpretations. 

Instead of the correlation of living organisms, Which Sprengel 
bad made the subject of observation and reflection With such 
admirable results, classification and afterwards anatomy and 
embryology occupied investigators so exclusively that no one ever 
thought of continuing Sprengel’s beautiful researches or of 
testing their accuracy. His work remained forgotten until our 
ideas of organic nature were fundamentally changed by the progress 
of knowledge, and until the advantages of cross-fertilisation, which 
Sprengel pnly faintly realised, were recognised anew and more 
~ clearly through independent experiments. 

The idea of independent creation of species, prevalent in 
SjfJrengel’s time and so confidently stated in his book, was overthrown 
* by progress in the three departments of classification, embryology, 
ahd paleontology ; all three led consistently to the conception that 
the existing species of plants and animals must have originated 
from simpler forms; and Darwin’s Origin of Spmics proved the 
point by demonstrating clearly and thoroughly how actual forces 
were operating before our eyes to modify living forms. 

But, even before this great revolution in our conception of 
nature, one point which was needed to make Sprengel’s theory 
efficient had been clearly perceived. A few years after Sprengel’s 
book appeared, Andrew Knight (392), after some experiments on 
cross-fertilisation and self-fertilisation in the pea, laid down the 
law that in no plant does self-fertilisation occur for an unlimited 
number of generations. But his Jaw received no further atten- 
tion, and nobody conceived the idea of applying it in connection 
with Sprengel’^Jieory. A like fate overtook Herbert (334), who 
summed up the result of his numerous experiments in tliis sentence : 
“I am inclined to think that I have derived advantage from impreg- 
nating the .flower from which I wished to obtain seed with pollen 
from another individual of the same variety, or at least from 
Miother flower* rather than with its own ” (p. 1171). C. F. Gartner 
C%9) was led*still more distinctly to the same result by experiments 
on Paasiflora, Lobelia , and Fuchsia. Even when Darwin, in 1857 
and 1858, published some new experiments on Pupil Umacm (151), 
which showed that the aid of insects or artificial imitation of their 
action was necessary for complete fertility, and tliat crossing of 
separate plants was actually to a great extent effected by insects, bis 
re-enunciation of Knights law remained ineffectual. The charm 
that had kejjt Sprengel’s theories inoperative was only broken wheib 
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in the next year, Darwin produced his Origin of Species , and in it 
emphasised Knight’s law as a general law of nature, placing it on 
broader and Surer foundations and uniting it intimately with his 
theory of natural selection. This theory showed for the first time 
the full value of Sprengel’s work, and caused his book, which bad 
been forgotten for seventy years, to play a prominent part in the 
investigation of the prime causes which determine the forms of 
flowers.. 

As a foundation for the hypothetic natural law that “ no organic 
being fertilises itself for a perpetuity of generations, but that a 
crass with another individual is occasionally — perhaps at v§ry long 
intervals — indispensable,” 1 Darwin showed that in all higher and 
the great majority of lower animals the sexes are separate, and 
that mos$ hermaphrodite forms pair regularly ; that, in the expdlft- 
ence of breeders of animals and cultivators of plants, breeding 
in-and-in diminishes the strength and the productiveness of the 
offspring, while crossing with another breed, or with another stock 
of the same breed, increases both ; that, according to the above- 
mefttioned experiments of several botanists, the application of 
pollen to the pistil of the same flower is less efficient than pollen 
from another individual ; that in very many plants the situation of 
the reproductive organs, exposed to the weather and often liable to 
injury, may be most simply explained if we admit the necessity of 
occasional crossing; that, according to his own experiments on 
Papilionacecc, the exclusion of insect-visits in many cases diminishes 
or arrests productiveness ; that, as Sprengel had shown in many 
cases and Darwin had confirmed, self-fertilisation is prevented in 
many flowers by the relative positions of the reproductive organs 
or by their ripening at different times ; finally, |jjnat in no living 
organism do the structure or situation of the reproductive organs 
prevent occasional crossing with another individual of the same 
species. These statements, taken separately, were neither decisive 
nor free from objection, but collectively they lent a high degree of 
probability to Darwin’s hypothesis ; and so, from its close connec- 
tion with the question of the origin of species and the fundamental 
importance that it therefore had for all botanical research, botanists 
could not help at once taking part for or against it, according to 
whether they were impelled by the general weight t>f evidence or 
deterred by the gaps in the chain. » 

The opposers justly maintained that though in the animal 
kingdom the possibility of occasional pairing might he admitted 1 % 
1 Origin of Sporien, rlmp. iv. “On the IntereiossinR of Individuals.’* 
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the case of the relatively few hermaphrodites which' generally 
fertilise themselves, yet for the majority the common notion that 
the flowers are fertilised with their own pollen, either spontaneously 
ot by the aid of insects or the wind, was as yet not disproved (cf. 
Treviranus, 742). They said justly that the observations quoted to 
prove the disadvantages of breeding in-and-in or of fertilising a 
flower with its own pollen were quite insufficient, and they called 
for more extended experiments. Finally, they pointed to the not 
rare occurrence of flowers which inevitably fertilise themselves, 
whisht even remain closed, and yet which are fully productive, as a 
difficulty in the way of Darwin’s hypothesis not yet removed. From 
bhe nature of the case, complete proof seems impossible, either for or 
against this law ; for neither, if it is true, can the necessity of 
occasional crossing be shown for all bi-sexual plants and animals ; 
nor, if it is false, can any -hermaphrodite which as a rule fertilises 
itself be kept under observation for an unlimited number of 
generations. But, since the facts which come within the scope of 
this law and by which its validity may be subjected to detailed 
proof are inexhaustibly numerous, continued research will either 
bring the probability of the law to the verge of certainty or make 
its improbability continually more conspicuous. And so the 
Knight-Darwin law was admirably fitted to lead to numerous 
investigations of phenomena hitherto left unobserved, and so to be 
highly valuable in furthering our knowledge, even if in the end its 
truth could not be universally and absolutely affirmed. 

Darwin opened these new lines of investigation with his own 
incomparable researches. A few years after the publication of bis 
Origin of Species, he showed by his wonderful book on orchids 
that he had by no moans affirmed the general truth of Knight’s 
law without having engaged in special researches himself. For lie 
showed in this work that in almost all British orchids, and in all 
the foreign species within his reach, fche flowers were adapted down 
to the most minute details for inffect-vjsits, in auj^ a wajjhat 
insect-visitors could not fail to carry thfe pollen to \he "stigmas 
of other flowers. Only a few species in which self-fertflisatibn 
ireghlarly Jook place formed an exception, as jet unexplained, 
to this general law ; but since even in these cases the possibility 
of occasional crossing was not excluded, they fqjftned no valid 
argument against the Knight-Darwin law. 

This work, fre^d from the fundamental' flaw of Sprengel’s 
theory and penaaeated by Darwin’s acute reasoning and observation, 
was & model for the study of the forms of flowers, and it gave 
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a powerful impetus to further research based upon Sprengel’s 
work. Even Treviranus’s well-founded objection that in most 
orchids, even our native species, the operation of insect-visitors was 
only concluded indirectly from the structure of the flowers and 
had pot been directly observed, could not hinder this result of 
Darwin’s book ; on the contrary, it could only direct more general 
attention to the insects that actually performed the work of 
fertilisation. A paper published seven years later by Darwin (159), 
enumerating the insects observed to visit a large number of native 
orchids, shows to how great an extent attention had been attracted 
to this point. 

Another line of investigation w hich Darwin initialed in the 
same masterly way, was the direct observation of differences 
between the action of pollen from the same and from another 
flower. * It has been already mentioned that Sprengel instituted 
experiments on self-fertilisation in the case of Hemerocallis 
fulva, and that he recognised that the flowers of this plant were 
not fertile to their own pollen, and other instances of the same 
kifid, or at least of diminished fertility upon self-fertilisation, 
had been accumulated by other botanists as has been already 
explained. Darwin collected these scattered facts and brought 
them under Knight's law which for the first time revealed their 
full significance, and at the same time he initiated a new method of 
research' which placed the produce resulting from self-fertilisation 
alongside of the produce of" cross-fertilisation in the struggle for 
existence, and so permitted the result of persistent self-fertilisation , 
to be ascertained under natural conditions. In numerous plants 
which wtiife found to be fertile with their own pollen, he fertilised 
some flowers with their own pollen and other flowers on the same 
plant with pollen from a neighbouring plant growing under the 
same conditions, excluding insects with great precautions; he 
allowed the resulting seeds to germinate on damp sand in the same 
vessel, and then planted thjpm in pairs on opposite sides of the 
saifre -pot | Chen, while all conceivable precautions were taken ta 
Iteephoth Sides under the same conditions, he watched the growth! 
of the plants to maturity. The same experiment was repeated 
with the seeds produced by these, and was continued frdnl 
generation to generation. 

In several cases ( Ipomaa purpurea, Mimulus lutcus ), the plants 
resulting from crosstfertil isation showed even in the first generation 
a marked superiority over the others; they w|jne larger in the 
proportion of four to three or even three to two, they flowered; 
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earlier, and they produced more capsules. In other cases such 
superiority was less marked or was imperceptible, but in no single 
case was the advantage shown upon the other side. 

So these researches also gave results on the whole favourable to 
Knight’s law ; but probability bordering on certainty could only be 
attained when researches of this kind were undertaken on the 
largest scale and carried on through many generations. As far as 
lay within one man’s power Darwin had fulfilled this condition, 
for he had prosecuted the above-mentioned research for eleven 
years. The number of individual plants produced by crossing and 
also of those produced by self-fertilisation which he watched from 
germination to maturity reached more than j& thousand ; they be- 
longed to fifty-seven species, fi%-i^q*ganera, thirty large families, 
and included natives of the most various 'countries. The result of 
this whole research may be summed Up m the single sentence : 
“ Whenever plants which are the offspring of self-fertilisation are 
opposed in the struggle for existence to the offspring of cross- 
fertilisation, the latter have the advantage ; ” whence it is clear 
that all peculiarities which aid cross-fertilisation will be retailed 
and perfected by natural selection. But if the direct rivalry does 
not occur, self-fertilisation may suffice for the propagation of the 
organism for an unlimited number of generations, producing healthy 
and fertile offspring. 

A third line of research prosecuted by Darwin with the same 
success, namely the experimental study of dimorphic and trimorphic 
plants, took away the last shadow of foundation from the old 
belief that species differ radically from varieties and threw some 
light upon the obscure question of hybridisation.^ Spreugel had 
remarked, in discussing Hottonia palnstris (p. 103 )': “ Some 

plants bear only flowers whose anthers are included within the tube 
but whose style is exserted, and others bear only flowers whose 
style is shorter and whose stamens are longer than the tube of the 
corolla. I believe that this is not accidental but that it is a. 
disposition of nature, though I am not able to suggest its purpose.” 
Subsequently this peculiar phenomenon of loBg-styled arw^hort- 
styled^ plants was recognised in several other species,* and in 
J,y{hrdm salicaria three forms were found, long-styled, mid-styled 
and short-Styled, without any further use being made- of the facts. 
Darwin subjected the peculiar sexual relations of these plants, 
which he called dimorphic imd trimorphic, to a closer considera- 
tion; he also performed numerous experiments, crossing the plants 
m various ways, and cultivating the produce of the various unions. 
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The final result of these researches, which were marked by all 
his usual care and patience, may be summed up in the following 
statements : — 

In dimorphic heterostyled plants (species of Primula, Pul- 
monaria, Linum, etc.) two forms exist, in fairly equal numbers 
and growing for the most part near together ; while in other 
respects completely or almost completely alike, they differ from 
one another in this particular, that in the flowers of the one 
form the anthers stand distinctly above the stigma, while in the 
other form the positions are reversed ; further, that in each form 
the anthers stand at the same level as the stigma in the other ; 
and finally, that in the lo^g-st^led form the stigma is rough and 



I- 10, Primula elatior. 1— !>, long-«tyled llower; 6—10. short-styled flower ; 2, 7, pollen-grains, 
dry ; 3, 8, ditto, moist ; ■ 4 , fl, stigma ; 5. 10, stiginatie papilla:. 

II— 18, Pulmbnaria officinali*. 11, loug-styl.d flower in section ; 12, pollen-grains of ditto, dry; 
13, ditto, moist ; 14. short-styled flower; 15. pollen-grains of ditto, dry ; 16, ditto, moist;. 17, 18, 
stigma and stigm&t.ic papillse common to both forms. 


furnished with long papillae and the pollen-grains are small, while 
in the short-styled form the stigmatic papilla* are short and 
Closest and the stigma seems smooth anti the pollen-graing are, 
larger. r In trimorphic heterostyled plants ( Lythrum salicaria) there 
exist three forms, one with long-styled, one with mid-stylcfdy ant], 
one with short-styled flowers ; and in each form there are twqi 
whorls of stamens whose anthers stand respectively at the same 
height as the stigmas in the other two forms ; the tallest stamens 
produce the largest pollen-grains, apd the shortest produce the 
smallest. 
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Insects wjiich visit the different kinds of flowers by turns in the 
same way, must, since the same parts of their bodies always touch 
organs at the same height in the flower, effect cross-fertilisation 
both in dimorphic and trimorphic plants in such a way that 
the stigma in one form of flower always receives pollen from 
anthers which stand at the same height in another form. Such 
crossing, which is the mode commonly occurring in nature and in 
which the size of the pollen-grain is always proportional to the 
length of the style that its tube has to traverse, was called by 
Darwin legitimate. In dimorphic heterostyled plants there are 
thus two ways in which legitimate fertilisation is possible, both 
occurring regularly in nature, viz., the fertilisation of long-styled 
flowers with the pollen of short-styled, and vice versd ; similarly 
there are in such cases two kinds of illegitimate fertilisation, viz., 
long-styled flowers with the pollen of long- styled, and short-styled 
with the pollen of short-styled. In trimorphic heterostyled 
plants, on the other hand, six modes of legitimate cross-fertilisa- 
tion are possible and occur regularly in nature; and there are 
twelve modes of illegitimate crossing, since each of the tluree 
kinds of stigmas is illegitimately fertilised if it receives pollen 
from either whorl of stamens in a flower of its own form or from 
one whorl of stamens in each of the other two. Now Darwin 
found, when he tried all the four modes of crossing in the 
dimorphic plants and all the eighteen modes in the trimorphic 
plants, and sowed the seeds from the resulting capsules and 
again crossed the offspring in various ways, that only the “ legiti- 
mate” crossings resulted in full fertility, and produced normal 
and fully fertile offspring; while, on the other hand* illegitimate 
crossings led to all degrees of diminished fertility or ev*?n „ 
complete barrenness, and produced offspring which bad all thd 
characters of bastards produced by the union of distinct species. W 
The result of these investigations was particularly favourable to 
Knight’s law, since it proved that in heterostyled plants not onlv 
the occasional crossing of separate flowers, but the regular crossing 
of separate individuals was absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of the species. At the same time it broke down the sharp 
boundary-line between Species and Variety which had formerly 
been supposed to be found in the more or less complete sterility of 
hybrids produced by crossing distinct species ; and it showed, more- 
over, by the complete resemblance between the offspring of 
illegitimate unions in dimorphic and trimorphic plants and the 
bastard offspring of distinct species, that in the latter sterility both 
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at first and in the bastard offspring is not due to differences in the 
general structure, but exclusively to a difference in the action 
of the reproductive elements. 

Attracted by Darwin’s brilliant researches on heterostyled plants 
(1861-1868), many other investigators have since worked at the 
same subject. Darwin has collected their results, controlling them 
by his own observations and experiments and incorporating them 
with the results of his later investigations. His book contains all 
that we certainly know as yet concerning heterostyly, and treats also 
as comprehensively of polygamous, dioecious, and cleistogamic 
plants. It restricts the name polygamous to plants which- possess 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers, and introduces the fol- 
lowing new terms : gynddioecious, for plants which have hermaphro- 
dite an$ also purely female individuals; androduvcious, i or plants 
which consist of hermaphrodite and purely male individuals ; gyno- 
monatcioifo, for plants which have hermaphrodite and purely female 
flowers upon the same individual ; andromonceciovs, for plants in 
which one individual bears hermaphrodite and male flowers. 

• The most complete collection of all the known facts which 
contribute to prove Knight’s law is given by Darwin in his work 
on the Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication , in 
which he suggests many new and fruitful lines of research ; but 
the three methods of investigation which Darwin originally used 
have been the chief aids in investigating the determining con- 
ditions of the forms of flowers. Numerous observers, among whom 
Friedrich Hildebrand, Federico Delpino,my brother Fritz Muller, and 

"Severin AxSIll deserve special mention, have pushed forward along 
l^hese new paths that Darwin opened ; they have not only brought to 
light a mass of new facts, all tending to elucidate floral mechanisms 
on the basis of the Knight-Darwin law, but they have also disclosed 
many new general principles. These we may briefly review. 

* Hildebrand, in several laborious works, demonstrated that many 
floral contrivances which Sprengel had investigated,* but had 
explained on the theory of self-fertilisation, were really -^adapted 
for regular cross-fertilisation ; and he explained on the same 
principle, and in most cases figured, many forms that Sprengel had 
not examined. He extended the list of dimorphic and trimorphic 
plants, and applied Darwin’s experiments to Primula sinensis, 
Pulmonaria officinalis, and several species of Oxalis ; he also 
performed artificial self-fertilisation on these forms, and found that 
it led in general to even greater sterility than the illegitimate 
crossings. By his experiments on Corydalis cava, he showed that 
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self-fertilisation, which occurs spontaneously in all flowers of this 
plant, is completely inoperative, that even crossing of different 
flowers on the same individual gives a very poor yield, and that 
only the crossing of separate plants results in full produc- 
tiveness. A powerful objection to the Knight- Darwin law 
was removed by this discovery. Finally, in his Gesehlcchter- 
Verthdlnng bei den PJlanzm (1867), he has striven to show that 
throughout Phanerogams cross-fertilisation of separate individuals 
either takes place in all cases, or does so for the most part, or is at 
least possible ; and he has given the following classification of 
phanerogamic flowers according to the completeness with which 
they exclude self-fertilisation : — 

A. Male and female organs in different flowers ( dicliniam ). 

Cross-fertilisation ensured, and effected by insects />r by the 
wind. Ex. Cannabis. 

B Male and female organs in one and the same flower (monocHnUm). 

1. The organs of the two sexes not developed simultaneously (dichogamy). 

(a) *The male before the female. 1 Ex. Geranium pratense. 

(b) The female before the male. 2 3 Ex. Lxtzula pilosa. 

Self fertilisation usually prevented, and cross-fertilisation 
effected by insects. 

2. The organs of both sexes developed simultaneously ( hornogaiity ). 

(a) Flowers expanding ( flares chasmogami, Axell). 

I. Anthers distant from the stigma. 
a. Styles of different lengths on different plants of the ’same 
species (Heterostyly, Hild. ; dimorphism and trimorjihism, 
Darwin). , 

* Self-fertilisation not altogether prevented, but either quite 

inoperative ( Pulmonaria officinalis) yielding little 
result (Primula sinensis). * 

j3. Styles of the same length in all the floWers ( T7 orttostyly). 

* Reproductive organs changing their relative positions during 
the flowering period. 

Self-fertilisation avoided, cross fertilisation effected by 
insects. Ex. Ancda haslata. 

** Reproductive organs remain unchanged in position during 
the flowering period. 

I The aid of insects necessary for fertilisation. 

Self-fertilisation to a great extent impossible, and cross- 
'* -fertilisation necessary. E x. Orchklacm:. Self- fertilisation 

1 Sprengel calls this species of dichogamy, male-female, or dic/wgamia androgyna ; 

Hildebrand, protandrous ; Delpino, proterandrous. 

3 Sprengel calls this species of dichogamy, female-male, or dichoqamMi gynandra ; 
Hildebrand, protogynom ; Delpino, proteroyynous. Delpino distinguishes two 
varieties, viz., proterogynia braekybiost igmcUica , where the stigmas are abort-lived 
and wither before the anthers ripen ; and proterogynia macrubiottliymatica, where 
the stigmas remain capable of fecundation until the authors are mature, and where 
consequently self- fertilisation remains possible. 
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to a certain extent possible, but not necessary ; cross- 
fertilisation more probable. Ex. Aaclepiadm. 
ft The aid of insects not essential. 

Self- fertilisation possible, but cross- fertilisation also effected 
by insects. 

11. Anthers lying close to the stigma ; self-fertilisation inevitable. 

* No seed produced without cross fertilisation, whicb i%, effected 
by insects. Ex. Corydalis cava. 

** Seed is produced on self- fertilisation, but cross fertilisation by 
insects is not excluded. 

(b) The flowers never expand (floret cleistogami, Kuhn). 

Only self- fertilisation occurs, and all cross- fertilisation is 
excluded ; but the plants have other flowers which open 
and are liable to cross- fertilisation. Ex . Oxalia acetosella. 

Although the statements contained here with reference to the 
possibility of cross- or self-fertilisation have turned out not to be 
universally correct, and although the divisions merge into one 
another *by many intermediate forms, as Hildebrand himself 
allowed, yet Hildebrand’s scheme is very well adapted to serve 
as an artificial classification for the consideration of individual 
cases. 

Delpino described the structure of very many flowers belonging 
to the most distant orders, showing them all to be adapted for 
cross-fertilisation. His descriptions are so clear and minute that 
lie dispenses to a large extent with illustrations. In many cases 
he has directly observed the fertilising agents, and he states at 
least the families or genera to which they belong. He has shown 
that water as well as wind, and snails and honey-sucking .birds as 
well as insects*, -play a part in the conveyance of pollen. He has 
shown in the most diverse instances how the form of the flower is 
determined $>y the special fertilising agent, and in several families 
(Marcgravictkece, Marantacece, Artcmisiacccc, &c.) .he has made happy 
use of t^e gradual stages in adaptation to special fertilising agents 
in order to trace the mutual genetic relations of the members of 
the family. He has also shown strong evidence that in many cases 
the distributional area of a species is determined in the first 
instance by the presence of that animal which the flower has 
become adapted to be cross-fertilised by. And<fin*Uy, choosing the 
various means of transport for the polled ag .his basis of classifica- 
tion, and taking advantage ingeniously oFthe almost complete want 
of direct observations on the cross-fertilisation of Cryptogams, he 
evolved the following- scheme of the whole vegetable kingdom, in 
all of whose members he also is of opinion that cross-fertilisation 
is either certain, or probable, or at least possible. 
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I. Plants with MQtile Reproductive Elements 

( Zoogamce ). 

Fucaceae, Characese, Protonemeae (Mosses and Liverworts), and 
Proembryonatse (Ferns, Horse-tails, Rhizocarps, and Club-mosses), 
whose antherozooids, corresponding to the spermatozooids of 
animals, are endowed with spontaneous movement. Nearly allied 
to these are the Diatoms and Conjugate, in which the whole 
individual is motile. 


II. Plants which require External Aid to bring their 
Reproductive Elements together (Diamesogamcv). 

A. Plants fertilised by the agency of water ( hydrophila ?). 

B. Plants fertilised by the wind ( ancmophilcc ). 

C. Plants fertilised by the aid of small animals (zoididphila). 

A. Plants Fertilised by the Agency of Water. 

Delpino subdivides this class into two : — 

1. Plants adapted for fertilisation under water. These require 
for cross-fertilisation that the stigma or the pollen -grains, or both, 
should be thin and filiform, and that the pollen should be abundant 
and of like specific gravity to the water ( Posidonia , Cymodoixa, 
Zostcra, Ceratophyllum , , Florideai). 

2. Plants adapted for fertilisation at the surface of the water. 
In these the pollen is specifically lighter than water, or is borne 
upon a floating raft ; the peduncles of the female flowers elongate, 
sometimes aided by their spiral form, to bring the flowers to the 
surface of the water (Ruppia, Vallisncria). 

B. Plants Fertilised by the Wind. 

The only positive character common to these is their smooth 
and easily scattered pollen ; the negative characters common to 
them are absence of bright-coloured floral envelopes, of perfume, 
and of honey. 

1. The Gymnosperms are all wind -fertilised, and are charac- 
terised by the absence of a stigma. 

2. The anemophilous Angiosperms have for the most part 
enormously developed stigmas, which project in the form of long 
tails, brushes, laminae, or discs ; their male flowers are very seldom 
immovable, but are generally easily shaken by the wind, either the 
axis of the male inflorescence, or the peduncles of the male flowers, 
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or the filaments themselves, being long and pendulous ; in some 
cases the stamens are explosive, and project all the pollen into the 
air. 4 The following five varieties may be distinguished among 
anemophilous Angiosperms : — 

(a) Forms with catkins, in which the axis of the male 
inflorescence is movable. Ex. Coryhis, Betula. 

(b) Forms with pendulous flowers. Ex. Negundo fraxinifoliurn, 
Rumex. 

(c) Forms with long stamens. This is the most common variety, 
including almost all Graminece, Cyperacem, Juncaccce, Cannabis, 
Humulus, Rmpetrum, Mercurialis, Ricinus , Plantago, Littorella, 
Callit riche, Myriophyllum, Hippuris, the anemophilous species of 
Thalidrum, &c. 

{d) Explosive forms. Ex. Urtica, Parietaria, Morns. 

(c) f'orms with immovable flowers. Ex. many Palms, Potamo- 
geton, Triglochin, Sparganium, Typha. 

C. Plants Fertilised by Animals. 

These usually possess bright colours or perfumes, and supply 
food to their fertilisers. The following classification has been 
supplied to me by Delpino, by letter : — 

I. Ornithophilje. — T hese plants are adapted for fertilisation 
by birds, which come in search either of honey or of small insects 
( Trochilida', Nectarinia, etc.). They present several different types. 
What is known concerning them is founded chiefly on the reports 
of travellers who wdre ignorant- of the principles that should guide 
their investigation. Many of them possess large brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, very frequently scarlet, pouched in form, upright in position, 
and secreting great abundance of honey. 

U. EntomophiLjE. — P lants whose flowers are adapted for 
fertilisation by insects. To this group belong all our native flowers 
which possess perfume or bright colours. 

III. Malacophuje. — P lants whose flowers are adapted for 
fertilisation by snails. (These have as yet been observed by 
Delpino only.) The flowers are crowded so closely together, that 
the snails in creeping over them must conje in contact both with 
pollen and stigmas. The plants are protected from the ravages of 
their voracious guests, either by secreting an acrid fluid which kills 
the snails (Alocasia odora), or by metamorphosis of the perianth 
into a thick fleshy tissue, with whose destruction the snails are 
content ( Rhodca japonica). 
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In further subdividing entomophilous plants, Delpino omits all 
those plants which can be fertilised equally well by insects of various 
orders, and limits himself to forms which he considers to be adapted 
for particularjpsects. As such he distinguishes : — 

1. MelittophUm ; plants adapted for fertilisation by (the larger) 
bees. These have diurnal flowers, with colours and scents attractive 
to man also, partly with concealed honey ( Salvia pratensis), partly 
devoid of honey, and in that case with the pollen inclosed within 
the flower and only becoming apparent on epecial treatment 
( Genista tinctoria). 

2. Micromdittophiloc ; plants adapted for fertilisation by the 
smaller bees (and very many other small insects). These flowers 
possess quite incomprehensible attractions for their visitors, far 
more than in any other plants ( Herminium Monorchis). 

3. Myiophilcn ; plants adapted for fertilisation by various 
Diptera. Their flowers present for the most part dull (yellowish, 
wine-red, speckled) colours, their odour is for the most part disagree- 
able both to man and to bees, and they display either an exposed 
surface of honey or else pollen only for their visitors (Hkionymns^. 

4. Micromyiophilcc ; plants adapted for fertilisation by minute 
Diptera. The flower or the inflorescence forms a chamber with 
a narrow entrance, often a temporary prison for the fertilising 
agents ; honey is produced as a thin adhesive layer, or may be absent, 
in which case the pollen is abundant ( Aristolochia Clematitis, Arum). 

5. Sapromyiophilce ; plants adapted for fertilisation by carrion- 

flies and dung-flies. The flowers have a putrid smell, but the 
other characters of the group resemble those of the Myiophilae 
(Stapelia, Rajflcsia). *■ 

6. Cantharophilcc ; plants' adapted fdr fertilisation by beetles. 
These are large diurnal flowed of striking ^olours, affording con- 
venient shelter, and containing an exceedingly large supply of 
pollen besides occasionally some easily accessible honey (Magnolia). 

7. P sychophilm ; plants adapted for fertilisation by diurnal 
Lepidoptera. *“ These have brightly-coloured diurnal flowers, whose 
honey is concealed at the base of a very narrow tube (Dianthus). 

8. Sphingophila: ; plants adapted for fertilisation by Hawk-moths 
(Sphingidai) and Noctuae. These have light-coloured nocturnal 
flowers, with a strong sweet scent, whose honey is concealed at 
the base of a very loDg tube or spjir (. Lonicera Caprifolium , 
Plaianthcra)} 

| Since the above was written, Delpino has completed his work, UUeriori owr- 
vaziom mlla dicogamia net regno regelate, and in it the contrivances by which 
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My brother, Fritz Muller, has made many interesting observations 
on South Brazilian plants, in all the three lines of research which 
Darwin instituted. His results have been contributed partly to 
the Jmaische Zeitsehrift and Botanische Zeitung, partly to Darwin’s 
Variation of Animals, etc., and are partly published for the first 
time in this book. He has found in the case of various orchids 
that they are not only sterile to their own pollen, but even that 
the pollen and stigma of the same flower act as fatal poisons to 
one another. In various flowers ( Ghamissoa , Epidendrunt) he has 
discovered special contrivances in the act of being evolved, and 
especially in Posoqueria and Faramea he has given clear proof 
that certain peculiarities, advantageous under the given conditions, 
have by no means attained their full perfection. The proof of this 
fact deseryes special attention as a stroDg objection to the teleolo- 
gical theory. His comprehensive observations on Brazilian orchids 
will, it may" be hoped, soon be published in a special work. 

Severin Axell published in 1860 a book on the floral mechanisms 
of Phanerogams. It contains a clear historical review of the growth 
of (Air knowledge of the sexual relations of plants, and describes 
some new investigations of floral mechanisms and some experiments , 
on the fertility of plants after self-fertilisation. It is remarkable 
for divesting of a certain onesidedness the conception that had 

flowers arc adapted for cross-fertilisation by animals arc fully treated and very clearly 
arranged. He distinguishes : — 

1. Adaptations which affect the senses of sight and smell in the fertilising 
agents. 

(a) Colour. 

(b) Scent. , 

U. Adaptations which afl‘ect#hc sense o£fastc : the attractions of pollen, honey, 
and other food-materials. - 

3. Arrangements wliicli«Jireet the actions of the fertilising agents, and make 

„ them more effective. 

(«) Increase of conspicuousness by lieliotropy, the position and grouping 
of the flowers, enlargement of particular organs, etc. 

(b) The development of certain parts convenient for alighting on or 

staudiug on. 

(c) Arrangements for preserving the nectar for the use of the fertilising 

agents. 

(it) Arrangements for promoting the transfer of pollen from the anthers 
to the body of the fertilising agent, and thence to the stigmas. 

(<'.) Arrangements for ensuring the transport of pollen from one flower to 
another, or from one individual plant to another. 

(/) Arrangements for legislating the number of visits of the fertilising 
agents. 

(tj) Arrangements for adapting the Bowel's to particular fertilising agents 

Finally, Delpino gives a classification of flowers according to their different types, 
of which he distinguishes forty-soven, and he appends some remarks on the fertilising 
agents of plants and their habits. 
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Jecome here and there prevalent of the significance of cross- 
fertiji||flon * t and also for attempting to arrange all the floral 
mechanisms of Phauerogams in a series, according to their natural 
development from less perfect to more perfect forms. 

The first impulse to the new investigation of flowers had been 
given by Darwin’s notion of a general law that no organised being 
fertilises itself for an unlimited number of generations, or, as 
Darwin put it, that nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation. And 
it was natural that those investigators who worked upon the lines 
laid down by Darwin should look upon the contrivances that were 
favourable to cross-fertilisation and unfavourable to self-fertilisation 
as so many proofs of the truth of Darwin’s conjectural law. But 
they neglected to consider those flowers which frequently or 
regularly fertilise themselves ; or, if such flowers forced them- 
selves upon their notice, they were looked upon as isolated excep- 
tions, and self-fertilisation was considered, in spite *>f them, as 
throughout injurious to plants. For instance, Hildebrand in 1867 
says : “ In most plants self-fertilisation is avoided by special 
contrivances or even rendered impossible, or if it does «take 
place it is at least injurious ; ” and in 1869 he tries to prove 
“ the law of the avoidance of self-fertilisation,” and to treat as 
isolated exceptions Calceolaria, pinnata and Marina clegans, in 
which he had found self-fertilisation to take place regularly when 
insect- visits fail. Similarly, in Delpino’s writings until I860 
the idea recurs in many places, quite definitely, that “ nature in 
general abhors self-fertilisation,” 1 while Darwin had only spoken of 
perpetual self-fertilisation. Now Axell justly showed that this 
conception entertained by Hildebrand and Delpino was unfounded, 
for he brought forward in opposition to it the facts that in many 
flowers self-fertilisation inevitably takes place in.defaifltrtyf insect- 
visits, and that he himself had proved by experiment in many 
cases that such self-fertilisation results in the production of good 
seed; further, that many aquatic plants, which under ordinary 
circumstances expand their flowers at the surface of the water and 
are cross-fertilised by the wind or by insects, remain closed and 
submerged when the water is unusually high, and in such circum- 
stances fertilise themselves and produce seeds which propagate th& 
species; and finally, that many terrestrial plants, with irregular 
flowers winch render self-fertilisation impossible, produce, instead 
of these or along with these, other flowers of simple structure 

For instance, in No. 177 , j>. 55, “ L'aiitijiatin die ha la nature ikt le iwz'u 
eousanjmmee (1869V 1 
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which remain closed ( Jiores cleist ogami, Kuhn) and produce seed 
regularly by self- fertilisation. He supposed that th^ ead^nce of 
cleistogamic flowers was due partly (e.g. Lamiwnk Snpiedmmile) to 
low temperature, which hindered the. development of the ordinary 
flowers, and partly to failure of the insects which under normal 
circumstances effected cross-fertilisation. 

By this explanation, Axell rectified the conception that was so 
distinctly uttered by Hildebrand and Delpino in their earlier 
writings, viz., that cross-fertilisation is advantageous and self- 
fertilisation disadvantageous for plants, by showing that though 
cross-fertilisation is better than self-fertilisation, yet self-fertilisation 
is infinitely better than absence of fertilisation and consequent 



Fir. 2 - Cleistogamic and ordinary flowers of Lamium ampUxicaule. 

1- 4, large ordinary flower, not quite twice natural size. 1, entire flower; 2, oblique view ol 
mouth, showing anthers and stigma ; 3, upper part of eorolla just before the flower opens ; 4, nectary 
(a) and ovary (or). 

5-10, small cleistogamic flower (5-8, x 5 ; 0, 10, x 24). 5, entire cleistogamic flower from the 
outer side ; 0, corolla, opened by force, seen from *tlie side; 7. the same, opened less widely, seen 
from below ; 8, corolla of a c.lelstogamic flower, unopened, from below ; 9, essential organs of a 
clctHtogamlc flower undergoing self fertilisation, two statnens having been removed ; 10, ovary and 
nectary seen from the front and right. 


sterility ; and he also removed by his elucidation of cleistogamic 
flowers one great objection to the' Knight-Darwin law, — the 
argument which was used against it by H. voifc Mohl. 

Axell founds his attempt to classify all floral mechanisms of 
Phanerogams in the natural order, of their development upon two 
laws which he lays down as axioms: (1) Nature strives to increase 
as much as possible the number of individuals in each species ; 
and (2) she strives to attain the greatest possible results by the 
simplest possible means. If, instead of abiding by the teleological 
standpoint which personifies nature, Axell had risen to the 
objective conception of nature which Darwin founded, he might 
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have stated these two laws somewhat as follows : (1) eypry species 
of animal and plant has, in otherwise similar circumstances, the 
greater prospect of survival in the struggle for existence, the more 
numerous the offspring that it leaves ; (2) every individual may, 
under otherwise similar conditions, be preserved the more easily 
in the struggle for existence, th^ simpler its requirements are. 
He would not then have required to state these laws as axioms, 
for they are seen to be immediate consequences of the theory of 
natural selection. Starting from these two laws, Axell saw in 
every economy of material, space, or time, an improvement in the 
mechanism of the flower. Accordingly he considers the arrange- 
ment in anemophilous flowers the most primitive and most 
imperfect form amongst Phanerogams, since it necessitates an 
immense waste of pollen, which is avoided in cross-fertilisation 
by insects. In both the anemophilous and the entomophilous 
sections, Axell recognises a further advance in the transition from 
dioecious to monoecious and mouocliuic forms, since in this arrange- 
ment there is not only increased economy of material (floral 
envelopes, pollen), but increasing certainty of sexual reproduction. 
In the group of monoclinic entomophilous flowers, Axell considers 
that a further advance is shown in passing from dichogamic to 
h^rkogamic flowers (those in which self-fertilisation is hindered 
by the relative positions of the parts), and from these to the 
heterostylic (dimorphic and trimorphic), and finally from these 
to the homostylic plants with irregular flowers and again to those 
with regular flowers. 

According to Axell, the forms which stand nearest to the diclinic 
entomophilous flowers are the dichogamic, 1 as ifl both of these 
types two insect-visits are necessary for each act of fertilisation, 
and many insect-visits which are paid successively to flowers in 
the same stage of development remain useless to the plant. 
Among homogamic entomophilous flowers, the 'herkogamic, in 
Axell's opinion, share with the dichogamic forms, the disadvantage 
of not being able to fertilise themselves in case of need ; but they 
stand one stage higher, since each act of fertilisation requires only 
a single insect-visit. This is also the case in heterostylic forms, 
which according to Axell stand yet a stage higher, since in them 
self-fertilisation, though very difficult, is not impossible. Finally, 

1 Axell allows the quite unfounded supposition that the corolla begins to wither 
und the secretion of honey ceases as soon as pollen is applied to the stigma to l<ud 
lain into the equally erroneous conclusion that program! rous dichogamy only is 
possible m entomophilous flowers ; and this conclusion leads him to doubt the 
accuracy of many observations Whi.-h are opjwsed to his view 
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among hoiftostylic forms, in which the possibility of self-fertilisa- 
tion is unchecked, those with regular flowers stand, according to 
Axell, on a higher grade that those with irregular flowers, since 
they permit the visits of more various insects. Axell thus arrives 
at the following order of development — 

A. Flowers which are fertilised by the aid of nn extraneous 

medium of transport (flores chasmogami). 

I. Anemophilous forms: (a)- dioecious, (b) monoecious, (c) 
dichogamic (proterogynous), (d) homogamic, 

II. Kntomophilous forms : 

n. Self-fertilisation hindered by 

1. Dielinism ) Two insect- visits necessary for each 

2. Dichogamy j act of fertilisation, 

3. Herkogamy . ... \ Only one insect- visit 

f>. Self-fertilisation not hindered. * necessary for each 

1. Heterostyly. 2. Homostyly j act of fertilisation. 

B. Flowers which fertilise themselves without the aid of an 

extraneous medium of transport ( flores clcvitogami). 

If we review the lines of research above described, in order to 
get a clear idea of which path leads us most surely to the condi- 
tions determining the forms of flowers, it becomes plain that two 
different aims must be kept in view ; these are closely connected, 
and sometimes within certain limits mutually depend upon one 
another, but they cannot be confounded without danger; viz. 
(1) the elucidation of floral mechanisms, and (2) the proof of the 
Knight-Darwin law. 

Sprengel kept inf view as the sole aim of his researches the 
explanation of the characters of flowers on certain presumptions 
which were to be Jtistified by the constant possibility of such expla- 
nations ; and his results were singularly fortunate so far as was 
possible with his teleological conceptions, and without knowledge 
or foreshadowing of the advantage of cross-fertilisation. Darwin 
remedied both flaws in Sprengel’s theory, since he not only gave 
complete expression by his theory of natural selection to the new 
conceptions that had gradually grown up, but he also made the 
definite statement, and took steps to prove it, that the effect of 
cross-fertilisation is advantageous. But he did not content himself 
with the statement that cross-fertilisation leads to a more vigorous 
offspring than self-fertilisation, which would have sufficed pro- 
visionally to explain the contrivances in flowers, but he laid down 
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the^auch more comprehensive and general law "Nbhat 'no organic 
being fertilises itself for a perpetuity of generations,' but that 
a crbss with another individual is occasionally— perhaps at very 
long intervals — indispensable.” And, in his exhaustive researches 
on the floral contrivances of orchids, he had always kept in view 
as his chief aim the establishment of this law. 1 „ . 

Hildebfand and Delpino followed the same afm just as dis- 
tinctly, though they expressed it in other words. 2 ~ All three sought 
to explain all the contrivances of flowers, presupposing the accuracy 
of that general law. If all floral mechanisms without exception 
had turned out to subserve the necessity of occasional cross-fertili- 
sation, the establishment of that law, and with it the foundation of 
our comprehension of flowers, would have attained thereby to the 
highest measure of certainty ; but in point of fact, as on the one 
hand more and more flowers were adduced in which cross-fertili- 
sation is, under natural conditions, inevitable, on the other hand, 
in at least equal proportion, more and more instances were revealed 
of plants which regularly fertilise themselves and are fully pro- 
ductive thereupon. Inasmuch as one cannot admit that the mere 
possibility of occasional cross-fertilisation is a sufficient proof of its 
necessity, it must be acknowledged that the establishment of the 
Knight-Darwin law is not advanced in the least by all the 
researches on the mechanism of flowers. The whole explanatory 
theory of flowers, so long as it is based entirely upon this law, has 
this uncertainty at its foundation. 

In order to avoid this uncertainty and to secure a firm basis for 
investigating the conditions determining the forms of flowers* it is 
above all necessary to leave aside the Knight-Darwin law, which 
can neither be proved by investigating the forms of flowers nor is 
necessary for their elucidation ; and to confine ourselves to the 
proposition, which is sufficient for this investigation and which 
can be verified by experiment, that cross-fertilisation results in 
offspring which vanquish the offspring of self-fertilisation in the 
struggle for existence. 

1 “In my volume ‘ On the Origin of Species,' I have given only general reasons for 
my belief that it is an almost universal law of nature that organic beings require 
an occasional cross with another individual ; or, which is the same thing, that 
no hermajihrodite fertilises itself for a perpetuity of generation#. Having Uteri 
blamed for propounding this doctr ine without giving ample facts, for which I had not 
in that work sufficient space, I wish to show that 1 have not spoken without having 
gone into details.”— D ahwin, On the Various Contrivances, etc., p. 1. 

a Hildebrand calls it the law of the avoidance and the disadvantage of continual 
self fertilisation (“ das (Jesetz der vermiedenen uud unvortheilhuften stetigen SelUt- 
befruchtung”) ; Delpino calls it the great law of dichogamy, or of intercrossing (“ la 
gran legge della dicogamia o dellc nozze inmwiafi- "i. 
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It is obvious that this proposition is much narrower than the 
Knight-Dsp"wi» law. For it is easily conceivable, and it is com- 
patible with all known facts, that, in all plants without exception, 
the offspring of self-fertilisation, as soon as they come into com- 
petition with othejr individuals of their species which are the 
offspring of cross-fertilisation, finally succumb, and that therefore 
the above-mention ed proposition is thoroughly correct ; but that 
nevertheless many species which are regularly self-fertilised, and in 
which the struggle for existence between the offspring of self- 
fertilisation and of cross-fertilisation never takes place, reproduce 
by self-fertilisation for an unlimited number of generations, and 
that therefore the Knight-Darwin law is false. 

Whether the offspring of self-fertilisation finally succumb in 
the struggle for existence to the offspring of cross-fertilisation in 
the same species may probably be decided in the course of a few 
generations for certain plants by the above-described experiments 
contrived by Darwin. Whether, on the other hand, plants in which 
such competition is avoided, owing to exclusive and continuous 
selfc-fertilisation, finally become extinct for want of crossing, can 
probably in many cases not be decided. At least Darwin declares 
expressly ( Variation , etc., chap, xvii.) that, in order to recognise 
the difference between plants produced by self-fertilisation and 
those produced by cross-fertilisation, it is often absolutely necessary 
to place both together in competition. And, moreover, important 
facts stand opposed to the Knight-Darwin law, which have mostly 
been collected by Darwin in his Variation of Animals and Plants 
with scrupulous care. I may refer to the examples of plants 
(mentioned in cl^ap. xviii. of that work) which spread over 
unlimited areas, by asexual reproduction ; to the Brazilian culti- 
vated plants, described by Fritz Muller and discussed in the third 
section of this book, which after they have been multiplied for 
many generations exclusively by asexual means, have lost even the 
power of sexual reproduction ; to the well-known facts that numerous 
mosses reproduce over great part of their area of distribution by 
exclusively asexual means, and that many are only known in the 
sterile form : all facts which are not easily brought into accordance 
with the supposition that occasional crossing is essential for lasting 
conservation. 

There is good foundation, therefore, for the demand that the 
explanation of floral mechanisms shall rest only on the sufficient 
and demonstrable assumption that cross-fertilisation yields more 
vigorous offspring ^han self-fertilisation. 
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But while we must, on the one hand, strive to limit our 
assumptions as much as possible, in order to keep a basis fully 
demonstrable by experiment for our conclusions, we must, on the 
other hand, that these conclusions may rest firm, demand the 
securest possible establishment of all accessible facts which can 
influence the mutual relations between flowers and the agents 
which fertilise them. . " " 

Of the various fertilising agents, wind and water are so simple 
and regular in their action that it is easy to reviewdhe circum- 
stances of the case, and to recognise how the comparatively simple 
contrivances in anemophilous and hydrophilous plants are deter- 
mined by the nature of the medium of transport. But the insects 1 
which act as carriers of pollen are so various in size, form, length 
of proboscis, food-material, mode of movement^ colour-sense, &c., 
their abundance depends on so many conditions, and theit visits to 
particular flowers are so influenced by weather, the competition of 
other insects, the attractions of other neighbouring flowers, &c., 
that the mere investigation of floral contrivances, and the mere 
general establishment of the fact that certain flowers are actually 
visited and fertilised by insects, can never lead to a perception of 
the primitive conditions which determine any specific peculiarity 
in a flower. Only when it is accurately ascertained for many 
and various flowers of the same neighbourhood by what insects and 
how abundantly by each each species is visited, what in each case 
each visitor comes in search of, how each acts in its visits, how the 
dimensions of their bodies correspond to the dimensions of the 
flowers (for instance, the length of their proboscis to the length of 
the tube and spur), what parts of their bodies come in contact with 
the pollen and the stigma, and so forth ; when further, for each of 
these flowers, not only the form, arrangement, and order of deve- 
lopment of the separate parts* but also the prea of conspicuous 
surfaces, the diameter of the entrance, the depth of the tube in 
which the honey lies, in short every point which can affect -the 
insect-visitor, has been accurately ascertained — then only may we 
hope, by comparing the characters of flowers and their insect- 
visitors, to attain to accurate knowledge instead of the mere 
surmises concerning the conditions that primitively determine any 
floral character. 

It is plain that in such facts all previous investigations have 
left wide gaps. Even Delpino, who paid more attention thfcn any 

1 Snails and birds maybe left out of tbe question, as they do not play an important 
part in fertilising any native plants. 
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previous observer to the insect-visitors, based his generalisations 
upon far too. few observations of insect-visits; both his classifi- 
cation of entomophilous flowers 1 and his general conclusions 
concerning the fertilisers of whole families (Composite, Boraginece, 
&c.) require essential modification. In no single case do the 
observations hitherto made on anthophilous insects suffice either 
to explain the differences between nearly allied species of flowers 
or to settle the primitive conditions determining any specific 
floral character. 

In order to attain to substantial knowledge concerning such 
determining conditions, we must modify in two respects the modes 
of investigation hitherto adopted, based upon the Knight-Darwin 
law : — 

(1) Instead ^ of considering those flowers in which cross- 
fertilisation in case of insect-visitors is distinctly insured or in 
which self-fertilisation is distinctly opposed, we must look upon all 
entomophilous flowers without exception as requiring elucidation 
to the same degree ; and in each species we must consider the 
pqpsible or inevitable occurrence of self-fertilisation in absence of 
insects with as much care as the certainty or possibility of cross- 
fertilisation in case of insect-visits. 

(2) Instead of confining ourselves to the investigation of floral 
mechanisms or of at most ascertaining in a general way by what 
groups of insects a particular plant is visited and cross-fertilised, 
we must consider the insect-visitors with as much care as the 
flowers visited by them. We must compile for each species of 
flower a list as complete as possible of its visitors, in order to come 
by wide comparison to a safe conclusion regarding what effect 
peculiarities in colour, odour, the .secretion and concealment of the 
honey, etc., have upon insect-visits, and so upon the fertilisation of 
the plant. We iqust also take *ote of the way in which the 
insects are fitted t© obtain their floral diet, and we must try to 
trace the gradual evolution of such adaptations through all stages, 
since many characters of flowers and of their visitors (c.g. length 
of tube and length of proboscis) have been developed in reciprocal 
adaptation, and can therefore only be understood when considered 
together. 

This is the path which I have sought to enter on in the present 
book. How far I have succeeded in my task is for others to 
decide To permit of fair judgment, I must myself explain certain 
omissions in my work. 

1 Supra. ]>. 1;'. 
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I have be§n unable to pay eqflal attention to all groups of 
aaihophilous insects. I could neither determine by myself the 
minute flies and gnats, ichneumon-flies and their allies, aphides 
and species of Meligtthes and Thrips, nor could I get them reliably 
determined by others; these, accordingly, along with most ants 
and some saw-flies, are referred to only in general terms. Noc- 
turnal lepidoptera and microlepidoptera are left* almost untouched 
for another reason, viz., the difficulty of observing them upon 
flowers in the dim light. On the other hand, I have paid close 
attention to the beetles, the larger flies, bees, wasps, and butterflies, 
and I have determined their species with the aid of the entomo- 
logists referred to in my preface. But just on account of this 
simultaneous observation of so many insect groups, in the case of 
the most frequented flowers it is probably only the commonest 
species that have fallen into my hands ; so that it will *be easy 
for any collector of a special group to show the most .extensive 
omissions in my richest lists. I indeed hope thaj. this may be done 
on the largest scale. 

In hastening to publish provisionally an account of my researches, 
it was further impossible for me to follow out thoroughly in the 
case of all the groups of anthophilous insects the modifications 
which filj them for a floral diet, and to prove that such modifica- 
tion^ have been evolved gradually. In the case of bees, the most- 
important visitors of flowers, I have attempted to give such 
proof in a special work. In the present book I must limit myself 
to giving a general account of the adaptations of insects to the 
flowers visited by them, so far only as seems essential for a right 
understanding of the actions of insects upon flowers. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

1 . Severin Axell gives in liis work ^ 17 ), published in 1869, a short review of 
the development of our knowledge of the sexual relations of plants. He 
says : — 

“ Although we meet even in ancient Creek anfl Roman authors with dim 
foreshadowings of the sexuality of some diclinic plants, it is only towards the 
end of the seventeenth century that we find the existence of two sexes in the 
higher plants clearly and generally acknowledged. In 1682, Nehemias Crew 
published his hook The Anatomy of Plants, in which he maintained the 
necessity for the pollen to act upon the pistil to form the fruit. Rud. Jac. 
Camerarius 1 and Sebastian Vaillant - strongly supported the new views, partly 


* Epistola etc sexu plantarum (Tiibuigen : 1694). * 

2 IHswurs snr la structure den fears, etc , . (Palis : 1717). 
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by experiment, partly by specifying the sexual organs in various forms of 
flowers ; while on the other hand ToUmefort 1 "&nd Pontedera 2 3 tried to prove 
that these views were untenable, chiefly from philosophical considerations. 
The contest may be considered to have been settled in its main point by the 
masterly collection of proofs of the sexuality of plants given by Linnaeus 
in 1735.* 

After it had been shown that pollination is an essential condition for the 
production of seed, it ''still remained to show how the pollen-grains are con- 
veyed to the stigma ; and attempts were made to /elucidate this also, but with 
less success. It was of course seen that in diclinic plants some external agency 
must convey the pollen-grains frQm the male to the female flowers, and the 
whole effect was ascribed to the wind ; in hermaphrodite flowers, on the other 
hand, it was supposed that the stigma is dusted with pollen from the same 
flower without the cooperation of any external agency. This had to take place 
either by the anthers and stigma coming in contact, or by the pollen falling 
down upon the stigma : the former would have to take place either before the 
flower opened, dr by movements of the reproductive organs 4 ; to explain the 
latter, it was laid .down as a general rule that those flowers whose stamens 
overtop till? style have an erect position, and that those in which the style 
overtops the stamens are pepdulous. 5 Meanwhile, since it was observed that 
many flowers contain honey and are visited by. insects, the ide® arose that these 
mgst be ol some use in fertilisation. It was, however, supposed that in their 
visits they simply shake pollen from the anthers, 6 and not that they carry 
pollen from one flower to another. The importance and in many cases the 
necessity of the action of insects was not at all recognised, 7 either in general 
or in any single case, if we except the observation of the fertilisation of Ficus 
carica by Chalcis Fsenes (Ficus in A mam. Acad. i.). 

This last observation stood for a long time isolated, until in 1761 Joseph 
Gottlieb Koelreuter demonstrated the necessity of insects’ aid in several 
other cases, such as Cucurbitacecc , Iridece, Sambucusi and Vkcum* This 
illustrious man remarked also, that in Ma Ivucea:, Epilobium , and Pole- 
monium (Vorlduf Nachr. p. 34), self-fertilisation is prevented by maturation 
of tlie reproductive organs at different times, and that in these plants the 
pistil of an older flower is fertilised by the aid of insects with pollen from a 
younger flower. 6 In the case of most plants, however, he held to the old 


1 Institutioncs red herbaria. (Paris : lTbo). , 

2 Anthologia, scu de florin uaturd (Patav. : 1720). 

3 Fundamenta botanica (Amsterdam : 1 735). 

4 It was Vaillant who first observed this phenomenon.' For the meaning which 
was assigned to it, see Limifcus, De nuptiis et sexu planianmi , 1729, first printed in 
1829 ; and “ Swmsalia Pldrdarum," p 46, in Amatutatcs Academic#, i. 

a Liunreus, <oc. cit. and “ De axonomid Naturae in Amoni. Acad. i. 

- 8 “ Sponsalia Plantarum ” and “ De vecturiis'jlorum," Anuen. Acad, iv, 

7 See, for instance, the explanation of the act of fertilisation in Viola tricolor in 

“• Sponsalia Plantarum p. 87. " 

8 V orlaufige^achricht von ciniqcn das Oeschlecht dcr Pflanzcn betreffendm Vermchcn 
undBeobachtungm (Leipzig : 1761), and Fortsetzung dev wrlavfigtn Nachncht 
(hiiprig ‘.1768). 

' w Aftflfc showing how yell the organisation of these plants is fitted for crossing 
Koelreuter remarks : “ An id aliauid in recessu habeat, quod lnyuscemodi floras 
numquam proprio suo pulvere, sed semper eo aliiirum sua> speciei impregnentur 
merito qnaritur. Oerte natura nil tacit fnistra.” 
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explanation of fertilisation, which, erroneous as it -was, was not contro- 
verted until the appearance of Sprengel’s book and, afterwards still more 
thoroughly by F. J. Schelver 1 and August Henschel. 3 The researches of 
these botanists showed clearly that in most plants pollination of the pistil 
is impossible or at least improbable without the cooperation of some external 
agent. The last two authors,' since they did not ascribe the proper importance 
to insect-visits, were led into the error of denying the sexuality of plants. 
On the other hand, Sprengel has not only rendered the negative service of 
showing, as the others did, how the prevalent conception of the mode of 
fertilisation is directly contrary to the actual relations, but also the positive 
service of removing the last objection to the sexual theory by his theory of the 
adaptation of flowers to fertilisation by insects. 8 

2. Even Sprengel notes several instances of incomplete adaptation ; e.g. on 
page 259, “Although the flowers ( Lychnis dinica) being nocturnal are not 
adapted for humble-bees, yet these make use of their nectar.” 

3. Perhaps F. G. Kurr has reviewed most thoroughly SprengeFs observa- 

tions in his book Un tcrsuchvm/en it her die Bedentung der Neklarhn in den 
Bhii#en, which is replete with his own observations and ideas. But even 
this acute observer 4 lets us clearly trace how his ignorance of the advantage 
of cross-fertilisation prevented him from agreeing with Sprengel’s explanations, 
and how, along with SprengeFs theories, he rejected his correct observations 
(e.g. in the caserof Campanula) in order to cling to old errors. c 

Severin Axfell, in bis above-mentioned work, cites the following later 
botanists who rejected Sprengel’s discoveries ; “ Treviranus," in upholding the 
sexuality of plants against Henscliel, denies altogether that, the organs of the 
two sexes mature at different times, and declares that the pollen and the stigma 
always ripen simultaneously; Schultz-Schultzenstein 6 attacks Sprengel, and 
charges him with false statements; De Candolle 7 asserts: ‘ M. Conrad 
Sprengel a cherchi & developper ses id4es, plus fundees, je ]e crains, snr des 
theories metaphysiques que sur la siuq>le observation des fails;’ Mikan 
criticises him for his description of the apparatus for fertilisation in the violet ; 
even Robert Caspary says, ‘ quod censeo, non injuste did potest, inter omnes 
Bias Sprengelii observationes, quas certissimas profert, quo modo insecta flores 
fecundent, ne unam quidam esse, ex qua certe coneludi possit, nullo alio modo 
flores fecundari quain auxiliis insectorum.’ Robert Brown alone, in bis 
well-known paper (i 14) on the fertilisation of A ftrlepiadaeeai and Orchidm tie , 
confirmed the accuracy of Sprengel’s statement that the aid of insects is 
necessary for the fertilisation of these plants, although he, like Sprengel, 
failed to notice that here cross-fertilisation occurs and not self- fertilisation.” 

Just as, according to these extracts, most botanists reviewed onesided!}' 
the weakness of SprengeFs theory, and threw overboard the good along with 
the defective ; so, with equal onesidedness, Delpino and Severin Ax ell have 


1 Kritik der Lehre ran dm (JatchlttJifsrn der Pjlanzen (Heidelberg : 1812). “ 

2 Von der Sexualit&t {Breslau : 1820). 

3 Cf. Severin Axell, “ Om del fdrgade hyllets bctydduc fir vtotm," Bot. Kotiurr 
Tredje haftet, 1888. 

* hoc. cit. pp. 138, 130. 

15 Die Lehre vom Genchlechle der Pjlanzen (Bremen : 1822). * * 

6 Die FoHpfianzung und IJmdhrung der Pjlanzen (1828). ^ 

7 Orgauogniphie rtgelale, i. p. 538 (Paris : 1827). 
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raised up Sprepgel’s work too high, and have passed over4n silence the flaw 
which, explains why it remained inoperative for so many generatiops. Delpino 1 
says*' in regard to the neglect of Sprengel, — and Severin Axell agrees with 
him : “ It is sad to witness this war of error against truth, especially when 
the contest was begun by one who lived subsequently, and whp, "'instead of 
profiting by the truths discovered by his predecessor, Attly set to work foolishly - 
to deny them.” While fully acknowledging the justice of this opinion, I , 
think that, to be fair to both sides, we must add :.Sprengel’s discovery is an 
instructive example of how even work that is rich in acute observation and 
happy interpretations may remain inoperative if the idea at its foundation is 
defective. * • „ 

4. Darwin says in his paper on the fertilisation of Papilionaceous flow eras, 
by bees (p. 461) : “Andrew Knight many years ago propounded the doctrine 
that no plant self-fertilises itself for a perpetuity of generations. After pretty 
close investigation of the subject, I am strongly inclined to believe that this is 
a law of nature throughout the vegetable and animal kingdoms.”. As- Darwin 
also mentipns, Knight had found by experiment in, the case of the Pea 
that more numerous seeds and more vigorous offspring are obtained by^fche ' 
application of pollen from another flower than by self-fertilisation, 

1 Bull opera “ La distribuzionc dd smi, etc." del Prof. F. JTildebrand, p. 10. 
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The Insects which Visit Flowers. 

Our native flowers are visited by examples of all the main 
divisions of insects ; but these divisions differ greatly in regard 
to the number of their antliophilous species, the extent to which 
these restrict themselves to flowers for their food, their relative 
importance in fertilisation, and their special adaptations lor the 
work.- An d though, as a general rule, the degree to which a group 
of insects is adapted structurally for a floral diet is proportional to 
their importance as fertilisers, this does not hold good always. In 
the following sketch, our insect-groups are arranged according to 
their progressive adaptations for obtaining food in flowers. 


Orthoptera and Neuroptera. 

These groups contain, at least among our native species, no 
form which is habitually antliophilous, or which shows any trace 
of adaptation for a floral diet. 

Earwigs ( Forficula auricularm, L.) often creep in the 
daytime into flowers (Campanula, Pa paver, Tropmolum, roses, 
pinks, peonies, etc.), whose softer parts they feed upon at night. 
Grasshoppers leap or fly on to various parts of plants, and so 
occasionally on to the flowers, to feed . 1 

I have seen a small dragon-fly (Agrion) settle repeatedly on 
flowers of Spiraea, apparently only to sun itself. 

I have so often seen species of Htmerohius, Suilis kUaria, L., 
and Panorpa communis, L., upon flowers of Uinbellifaraj, "and 

1 Delpino once found a small green grasshopiter on flowew of Ophryt arah\ferk 
(172). Darwin states, on the authority of Mr. Swale, that in New Zealand several 
species of grasshoppers have been observed to fertilise papilkftsoeou* plants (152, 
n. 451 ). This seems to me almost incredible. In South Brazil riy brother Frit* II tiller 
has found a Pseudomops, probably P, laticomis (Forty), common #0 dowers. 
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watched bending their heads down on to? the honey-secreting 
disc, that I could not^ doubt that they were feeding there. In 
the summer of 1855, 1 %ook Ascalaphus macaronius on flowers of 
Umbellifers in meadows at Laibach. V 

The case of Panorpa communis 1 is quite clear, for it even visits 
flowers with more deeply-seated honey (Rosacese, Compositae, e.g % 
Eupatofium cannabinum ), plunging its Tong beak -shaped head 
into the tubes. One might be inclined to look upon this elongated 
head as specially adapted for the quest of honey, were it not that 
the little wingless, closely-allied Borens hiemalis, which never-visits 
flowers, but lives among moss, 2 shows the same peculiarity. 

It is also exceptional for Neuroptera to visit flowers. , They 
are more abundant than the above-named Orthoptera, and 
occasionally cross-fertilisation may be effected by theftn ; - but 
certainly no native flower has been modified by the agency of 
either group. 

Hemiptera. 

In their importance as fertilisers, Hemiptera stand higher 
than the preceding divisions, for in one group, the bugs 
(. Hemiptera hcteroptera, Latr.), several forms 'tore habitually 
anthophilous ; whether they possess corresponding adaptations for 
a floral diet is still uncertain. 

The species of Anthocoris (so called from their fondness for 
flowers) are fitted by their small size to creep into and suck; honey 
from very various flowers. I have taken several undetermined 
species of Capsidcc and Anthocoridcc on flowers of Umbelliferse, 
Composite, and Salix, seeking honey and dusted with pollen, 
I found Tetyra nigrolineata abundantly on flowers of Daucus 
Carola in Thuringia, and I have seen Pyrocoris aptera, in spring, 
thrusting its proboscis (about four mm. long) into florets of the 
dandelion^ the underside of its legs and body was dusted with 
pollen, and it seemed to be a regular and efficient fertiliser. I 
have seen no structural adaptations for floral visits in any of 
these insects, unless the small size of Anthocoris be of this nature ; 
the long proboscis is found in many allied forms which never 
visit flowers. No flower has been shown to be specially adapted 
foiv the visits of field-bugs, and I know no species for whose 
jfertilisation these insects are especially important. The structure 
•of their proboscis need not be considered. 

1 Pcmorpa eomMumis is habitually carnivorous. 

* 1 have* found Borens hiemalis rej>eatedly among moss on tlio Liclitenauer 
toeiihtain near 'Wtllebudessen, but only in the middle of winter. 
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Coleoptera. 

Ifi contrast to the foregoing groups, Coleoptera afford un- 
equivocal adaptations to a floral diet. They are of far greater 
importance as fertilisers, for many species in widely different 
families feed at times on flowers, and a still greater number 
confine themselves to such food exclusively. None of our 
native plants are fertilised exclusively or even mainly by 
Coleoptera; but the large genus Meligethcs alone, the species of 
which are small and can creep into most flowers, is of more 
importance as a fertilising agent than all the preceding groups 
taken together. On the other hand, beetles do great harm to 
many flowers by nibbling their reproductive organs. 

In flowers where the honey lies fully exposed (ZPinhcllifercv, 
Cornns, Parnassia), many species of beetles may be seen licking 
it ; and in flowers with exserted stamens and with the honey 
concealed though accessible to short-lipped insects {RosifUftw \ 
Compositcc), beetles may be seen licking up honey, devouring 
pollen or even the whole anther, or nibbling at the petals and 
stamens. In flowers which, have conspicuous anthers but which 
secrete no honey, or where the honey lies too deeply hidden, 
( lianunculacecc , Plant a go), the beetles feed upon the pollen, the 
anthers, and, other soft parts of the flower. Besides these, flowers 
which afford shelter from wind and rain ( Campanula , Digital is) 
are visited by beetles, which then feed upon the pollen and the soft 
tissues. In warmer countries, according to Delpino ( 178 , 1., p. 234), 
several flowers of this kind, c.g. Magnolia, have become adapted 
for fertilisation by beetles ( Cetonia ) exclusively. Lastly, we 
sometimes find beetles upon flowers which seem to offer none 
of the advantages above described, but only allure by means of 
their bright colours; thus, for instance, Cryptocrphalm scriceus 
and C. Morcei are often attracted by the bright yellow flowers of 
Genista tin ctoria . 

A review of the mode of life of insects which visit flowers, 
and of the families to which they belong, shows continuous 
gradations from those which never visit flowers to those which 
seek them as a secondary matter, and finally to tho^ which 
entirely depend upon them. This shows clearly that insects 
which originally did not avail themselves of flowers globally 
became more and more habituated to a floral diot^ami only 
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became correspondingly modified in structure when they had 
learned to depend upon such a diet exclusively : so that the view 
(defended by Delpino), according to which certain flowers have 
been predestined for certain insects, and vice versd, is untenable. 1 

In the larval state I have observed only one anthophilous 
beetle ( Helodes arcta ) to affect a floral diet ; other beetles, which 
as larvae feed on the parts of flowers, e.g. the Apple Gouger 
(. Anthonomus pomorum), abandon flowers on attaining to the 
perfect state. The larvae of beetles which are anthophilous 
when mature, are partly carnivorous ( Telephones , Trick odes, 
Coccinella), partly feeders on putrid animal matter (Dermestidce ) , 
partly feeders on living or decaying vegetable matter ( Buprestidce , 
Ceramby cider., JElateridce, Chrysomelidce, Curcvlionidce, Cistela , 
Lagria , Mordcllidce, ■ Lamdlicornia). 

Of the carnivorous larvae, most species of Coccinella and 
Telephones 'remain carnivorous in the perfect state, but some 
(i Coccinella septcmpunclata , C. 1 Jf punctata, C. mutahilis, Telephones 
fuscus, T. mclanums , etc.) though they do not disdain flesh 
* altogether resort more or less to flowers, and Trichodts in the 
perfect state restricts itself absolutely to a floral diet. 

In the next group, larvae which feed upon putrefying animal 
matter, Dcrmcstcs retains the same habit in its perfect state, 
never visiting flowers, and Anihrcnus and Attagenus sometimes 
do the same ; but of these latter genera, the same species which 
under favourable circumstances, e.g. in neglected zoological collec- 
tions, feed for many generations on animal matter, without ever 
leaving the cases whose contents they are destroying, in other 
circumstances may be found by hundreds upon flowers, busily 
feeding upon pollen and honey. 

The most perfect gradations are exhibited, however, by those 
families whose larvae feed upon vegetable matter, as the following 
selection shows : I have taken no species of Bostrichidce on 
flowers ; of the Curcvlionidce, only a tiny part of the family resort 
(and then exceptionally) to flowers, whether of the same plants 
in which they pass their earlier stages ( Gymnetron campanula ?, 
Larinus Jacem and senilis), 2 or of other plants on which they 
find freely accessible honey (e.g. Otiorhynchv.s picipcs on Ccrmts, 
species of Apion on Adoxa and Chrysosplcnium ) ; the Chrysomelidce, 

< d % 

£ * 0f. tb^discussion of Pelpino’s teleological conceptions in the fourth section. 

9 1 bftWiotmd larva* anti pupa? of Larinus senilis, F., at Muhlberg in Thuringia, 
4 ft the bfkgQ of the capitula of Carlina aeaulis, and the perfect insect on the leaves 
^dnow the flowers of the same plant. 
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besides showing the two stages exemplified in the Qurculionidce , 1 
possess’ species which in the perfect state are either mainly or 
exclusively confined to flowers, either feeding on honey (c.g. 
Glythra scopolina ), or on the soft parts of the flower (e.g. 
Cryptocephalus sericeus). But even in the Chrysomelidce , the 
anthophilous species make only a small part of the whole family. 
The same holds good for the Lamellicornia, the Linnsean genera 
Melolontha and Cctonia, whose anthophilous species in part feed 
upon leaves of Umbellifers, occasionally resorting to flowers, where 
they feed on all the soft parts indiscriminately ( Phyllopertha 
horticola), and in part subsist on a floral diet, either chiefly 
( Hoplia philanthus, Cctonia) or exclusively ( Trichius fasciatns). 
Of the Cerambyciilce and Elateridm, at least half of our native 
species resort to flowers, some only incidentally ( Rhagium , 
Clytus arietis, Diacanthus census), but the greater number 
exclusively. Finally, among the Mordcllidce , * (Edemeridce , 
Mcdachiidce , etc., whole species in the perfect state depend 
entirely on a floral diet. 

The importance of Coleoptcra in fertilisation is not ^r'eat* 
enough to make it worth while to compare closely all the 
anthophilous species, genera, and families with their nearest 
allies among non-anthophilous forms, in order to trace out 
adaptive modifications. To disprove the teleological hypothesis 
of predestination, — that certain insects are fore-ordained for 
certain flowers and specially organised thereto, — it is enough, 
since a gradual transition towards a floral diet has been shown 
to exist in very various families, to show by one example how the 
structural adaptations appear also in the most gradual manner. 
We take, as an instance, the Cerambycidce. 

One of the chief groups into which, according to Westwood , 2 
this family is divided, viz. the Lepturidce, comprehending our 
native genera Rhamnusium, Rhagium, Toxotus, Pachyta, Strangalia, 
Leptura, and Grammoptera, is exclusively restricted in the perfect 
state, for the great majority of its species, to a floral diet; 
Rhamnusium alone, to my knowledge, is never found on flowers, 
but on willows and poplars; the species of Rhagium occur 
chiefly on fallen wood, but occasionally on flowers; the specie, 

1 Helodcs phellandrii . for example. Tires as a larva in the hollow stems, and some- 
times as a beetle on the flowers of Phcllandrium aquaticum ; Cas.nda murra&a lives 
in the larval state on the leaves of Pulicaria dysenterka, and sometimes as a beetle 
on the flowers of the s:ime plant. Crioccris 12punctata lives in the larval state on 
Asparagus, and in the perfect state sometimes feeds on the honey of UrnbelliferSf 

2 Introduction to the Modem Classification of Insects (1830-40). 
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of Toxotus occur chiefly on flowers, rarely on shrubs ; the four 
remaining genera confine themselves to flowers. In proportion 
to the extent to which these forms confine themselves to a floral 
diet, are the structural characters displayed in them which mark 
off the Lepturidaz from other Oeramhycida \ and which fit them for 
feeding on honey, whether superficially or more deeply placed, viz. 
the elongation of the head forwards, a neck-like constriction 
behind the eyes, and consequently the power to direct the 
mouth forwards, the prothorax elongated and narrowed anteriorly, 
and, as I have found by a comparison of the mouth-organs, the 
development of hairs upon the lobes of the maxilla. 



Flu. ii.— Adaptations in Hectics for feeding on honey. 


1. — Leiopus nebuloevs, L. never visiting flowers. Head bent downwards, no neck behind tiro 
eyes, prothorax broad, lobes of the maxilla (lb) furnished with bristly hairs. 

2 -Clytus arietis, L., occasionally visiting the flowers of Umhellifene and Rosacea*. Head loss 
bent downwards, less broad behind the eyes ; prothorax longer and narrower ; outer lobe of maxilla 
(galea, 2b) set with longer hairs. 

3. -- Leptura livida, F., exclusively anthopliilons,— Uinbellifewe, Rnsiflorse, Composite, Convol- 
vnluB, and others. Heud elongated and directed forwards, with a distinct neck behind the eyes ; 
prothorax still narrower ; both lobes of the maxilla (galea and lacinia) with long hairs (3b). 

4. — Strangalia attenuata, L., exclusively anthoplihous, and able to lick honey from the corolla of 
Scabioea arvensi e (4 to 5 mm. in length). Characters those of the preceding species, but the pro- 
thorax is still longer and still more nan-owed anteriorly ; both lobes of the maxilla have long 
hairs (4b). 

Al l these modifications form so complete and gradual a series, 
from those Cerambycidcc which never visit flowers, and those which 
can only lick superficially placed honey, up to Strangalia attenuata, 
which can reach the honey in Scabiosa arvensis at the base of 
tubular florets 4 to 6 mm. long, that the little steps by which natural 
selection has operated may be clearly traced. 

The order of Coleoptera is thus of special interest, as affording 
us the first tendency of insects towards floral diet, and the first 
corresponding modifications. We see how, in the most diverse 
families, accustomed to widely varying nourishment, single species 
hafe become habituated, first partially, then exclusively, to a floral 
diet, and that then, by natural selection, structural changes have 

D 2 
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developed to insure greater success in the search after food and 
we can. distinguish how a dependence on flowers has sprung up at 
different epochs of time, for in some beetles there has been time 
for the attainment of adaptations, and then for their divergence 
to form genera and families; while others, which have acquired 
the habit later, remain isolated anthophilous species among near 
allies which never resort to flowers. 2 


Diptera and Thysanoptera. 

The Diptera stand on a higher grade than the Coleoptera in the 
matter of adaptation to a floral diet, and are of far more importance 
for fertilisation. While only a small fraction out of all the 
species of Coleoptera resort to flowers, probably the majority of the 
Diptera do so. While, further, the mouth-organs of our native 
beetles show only commencing adaptations, which,, extend at 
most over small families, and may be easily traced by intermediate 
stages to their origin, in flies and gnats the mouth is so deeply 
modified that it is exceedingly difficult to trace back its parts to y 
the primitive form of the original biting insect-mouth. 3 For our 
present purpose it will suffice to discuss the structure of the 
mouth-organs and the manner of using them in those Diptera which 
are specially important as fertilisers of our native flowers, without 
entering into questions of phylogeny. 

The family of the Drone-flies, etc. ( Syrphidce ), are alone of far 
more importance as fertilisers than all our other Diptera put 
together. Most of their numerous and often very common species 
depend mainly or exclusively on a floral diet, and in this family are 
found the most perfect adaptations to a diet alternately of pollen 
and honey. Accordingly, to illustrate the mouth-organs of flies, I 

1 I have fully discussed the development of a dependence on flowers in beetles in 
a special work. This treats of the first transition to a floral diet ; the progress 
towards entire dependence on honey and polleu ; the attainment through practice 
of a certain ease of action upon flowers, and its hereditary transmission ; and 
the similar behaviour of different beetles which have acquired equal degrees of structural 
adaptation (H. Miiller, “Die Entwiekelung der Blumenthatiykeit der Insektcn 
Kosmos , Bd. ix. pp. 258-272). 

2 The above refers only to our indigenous forms. Tropical and subtropical beetles 
show far more striking adaptations to a floral diet. For instance, in a Nemognathn 
which my brother Fritz Muller observed sucking flowers of Convolvulus at Itajahy 
and sent to me, the maxillae are transformed into two sharp grooved bristles 12 mm. 
long, which when opposed form a tube like the proboscis of a butterfly, but of course 
not capable of being rolled up (cf. H. Muller, “ Ein K&fer mit Schmetterlingsritssel," 
Koemos, Bd. vi. pp. 802-304 ; Hagen, Proc. of the Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist. vol. xx. 
pp. 429, 430, 1880 ; H. Miiller, Korrnos, Bd. x. p. 56). 

* I have explained my view of the descent of Diptera from Phryganidcc in a 
paper entitled “ Amoendung der Darwin'schen Lehre auf Blumen und blumcn- 
bentchende Insekten," Verh. der Naturh. Ver. fur pr. Bheinl. u. Westf. 1869. 
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take the mbst specialised and most abundant of the Syrphidce, 
Eristalis and JRhingia. 

In Eristalis the outstretched proboscis is seen to be composed of 
three segments (Fig. 4, 4, 5, 6, and Fig. 5, 1) : (1) the mem- 
branous basal piece (#), which bears anteriorly two unpaired ( h , i) 
and two paired Qc k ) elongated chitinous pieces, and external to the 
latter two palps (l l ) ; (2) the membranous and very contractile 
middle segment (/), only clearly separated on the lower surface ; 
and (3) the extremity of the proboscis, supported beneath by a 
stiff chitinous plate (c), and bearing at its apex two contiguous 



Fig. 4.— Mouth-parts of Efistalti (7 : I). 


1. — Head of E. arbustorum with retracted proboscis, from the side. 

2. — Ditto, from below. 

8. — Ditto, with extended proboscis, from above. 

4. — Extended proboscis of E. tenax, from the side. 

6. — Ditto, from below. 

6.— Ditto, from above. 

a, eye : 6 b, antennae ; oe, end-flaps of proboscis ; e'e’, their inferior segment : d, groove on the 
upper side of the point of the proboscis : e, harder chitinous piece on the under side or the point of 
the proboscis ; /, contractile middle part of the proboscis ; g, contractile base of proboscis ; h, 
upper lip (labrum), grooved underneath to receive the unpaired piece rt). which probably represents 
the two fused mandibles ; k, maxilla ; (, maxillary palp ; m m, edges of the cavity on the under side 
of the head into which the whole proboscis is withdrawn ; n, occipital foramen. 


flaps or lips each of two parts (c c and c c), and on its upper 
surface a longitudinal groove. Of the chitinous pieces at the 
end of the first segment of the proboscis, only the superior un- 
paired one ( h ), which is prolonged under the membrane to the head, 
can be looked upon as an upper lip ( labrum ); the lower one (i) seems 
to be formed by coalescence of the two mandibles. The upper lip 
(A) forms, with its concave side, a groove directed downwards into 
which the piece i can be completely withdrawn ; between the bases 
of these pieces h and i, when drawn wide apart, the small opening 
of the mouth can be seen. The free ends of the two chitinous 
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pieces hk arise on each side somewhat below the coalesced man- 
dibles {ii), and bear palps on their outer sides ; these are there- 
fore, without doubt, to be looked upon as the maxill® with their 
palps, while the basal parts of the maxillae have coalesced with 
the base of the lower lip (g) ( labium, ), and are dimly visible below 
the skin (4, l', Fig. 4). The contractile piece (/) and the piece 
supported by the chitinous plate (e), form together the free 
superiorly-grooved anterior part of the lower lip ; f and e 
probably represent the submentum and mentum. The flaps 
(i cc ) are probably not the palps but the modified paraglossse 
borne on the ligula, though Burmeister prefers to consider them 
as labial palps. 

Let us now consider how these structures are disposed, 
(1) when feeding on pollen : (2) when sucking honey ; (3) when 
at rest. 

(1). In feeding on pollen, the fly stretches out its extensible 
proboscis, 1 moving it, according to need, straight forwards, out- 
wards, or upwards, grasps with the two flaps at its extremity a ^ 
little mass of pollen, rubs this down to single grains by a rapid 
motion of the flaps, and passes it backwards by the same motion 
into the groove on the lower lip ; in this groove lies the upper lip, 
which is grooved below, and, within that, the chitinous pieces which 
are presumably formed by coalescence of the mandibles, and are now 
prepared to seize the pollen. As soon as the pollen is sent back- 
wards by the terminal flaps, these chitinous pieces separate slightly 
the parts which immediately surround the mouth-orifice, seize the 
pollen now lying in the groove of 'the lower lip, and thrust it 
backwards into the mouth. After a few seconds the first portion 
is swallowed, and the same series of actions begins anew. When the 
pollen-grains are united into long strings by elastic threads, as in 
(Enothera, an action of the forelegs, alternating with the movements 
just described, is necessary in order to free the pollen-grains from 
the threads. After the fly has tom away a little mass of pollen 
from the anther, it brings up its forefeet to its mouth while stand- 
ing on its mid and hindlegs ; then taking the cord of elastic 
threads between its forefeet, and rubbing them together as if 
washing its hands, it tears the threads asunder, and frees proboscis 
and legs from them. Sometimes, to clean the terminal flaps from 
adhering pollen, it takes its proboscis in its forefeet, and rubs it 

1 In Eristalv* tenax, which attains a length of 15 mm., the outstretched proboscis 
is 7 to 8 mm. long ; i q E, arbitstonim, which is 10 mm. long, the proboscis is 4 to 5 
mm. long. 
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gently between them. A remarkable peculiarity of the flaps, 
Shown in Fig. 5, makes them admirably adapted for seizing the 
pollen, for grinding it down, and for passing it backwards ; the 
apposed surfaces of the two flaps being closely set with parallel 
ridges of chitin, by which the pollen-grains are easily held fast, and 
shoved into the entrance of the groove (d). 



Fia. 5.— Proboscis of ErUialit tenax, more highly magnified. 

-The greater nart of the proboscis of ErutalU tenax, L., with the flaps applied together, and 
„ le luouth MrtssHghtly separated ; seen from above. When the pieces h and t are depressed in the 


Inner sides. 

Lettering as in the preceding figure. 


This peculiarity is undoubtedly developed in connection with a 
pollen diet, for it is obviously advantageous thereto ; and it is only 
found in those families of Diptera which visit flowers to obtain 
both pollen and honey (i SyrpMdce , Muscidce, Stratiomyidm), and is 
absent in those which avail themselves of honey only {BambyliiM, 
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Empidaz, and Conopidm), and in the gnats, which are- also purely 
suctoriflch 1 

(2). In sucking honey the Syrphidm place the grooved upper lip 
(A, 1, Fig. 5), and the chitinous piece (i) together, to form a tube 
which is inclined downwards and inclosed within the groove on 
the lower lip. The terminal flaps may now be useful in two ways ; 
they may either be laid close together (as in 1, Fig. 5) while the 
membranous middle joint (/) of the lower lip is so far drawn in that 
the suctorial apparatus inclosed within the groove of the lower lip 
protrudes in front of the flaps and dips into the fluid to be sucked ; 
or they spread out the flaps wide apart so that their rough inner 
surfaces rest upon the support, and the point of the suctorial 
apparatus protrudes at the end of the groove on the lower lip. 
Flies with swollen cushion-shaped flaps ( Syrphus baltecitus, Fig. 7) 
act usually in the latter way, those with long narrow flaps ( Rhingia , 
Fig. 6) adopt exclusively the former. Both pollen-grains and fluid 
which have been carried into the tube formed by the chitinous 
pieces h and i, are aided in their passage to the mouth by means of 
the sucking stomach in connection with it. The maxillse and their 
palps seem to play no part either in sucking or in feeding on 
pollen, and hence must be looked upon as useless appendages in 
the Syrphidce. 

(3). To guard the proboscis when at rest, the fly draws the 
membranous basal piece g backwards and downwards, the upper lip, 
mandible, and maxillae, with their palps fold upwards, the contrac- 
tile middle piece (/) is closely drawn up, forming a few membranous 
folds at the lowest part of the proboscis, the horny plate ( e ) and the 
flaps (c) fold upwards and forwards, and the "whole proboscis now lies 
so deeply hidden in the deep cavity underneath the snout-like 
prolongation of the head (m, 1, 2, Fig. 4), that at most the terminal 
flaps protrude slightly (1, Fig. 4). On examining the head now 
from below (2, Fig. 4) one sees in the cavity only the flaps c e', 
and beneath them the upper part of the chitinous plate (e), whose 
lower part lies hidden in the folds of the contractile part of the 
proboscis. 

A further advance on these adaptations, fitting them still more 
completely for their threefold requirements, is conceivable, if to 
a still more elongated proboscis there is added a greater develop- 
ment of the snout-like prolongation of the head which covers it 

1 I hare never observed the Tabanidcc to feed on pollen, though their end-flaps are 
roughened with chitinous ridges ; but I have often found Tabanu * mieans and T. 
Iwrwut on flowers, and I think it not unlikely that they sometimes feed oh pollen. 
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when at rest. Such a state of things is found in Rhingia , where 
the proboscis (11 to 12 mm. long), exceeds in length the whole body 
(10 mm.), and is not surpassed by that of any indigenous fly. 1 

In anthophilous insects, the power to detect hidden honey ad- 
vances parallel to the structural adaptations for securing it. When 
Sprengel described flies as stupid insects, incapable of finding 
out honey which lay concealed, that statement applied to the great 
majority of short-tongued forms, but not at all to forms with 
long proboscides, such as the Syrphidce, Bombyliidce, Conopidce, and 
Empidce. 

Rhingia takes a foremost place in intellectual acuteness, as 
in the length of its proboscis, and there is, I think, no flower 
which affords honey attainable by it, that it does not discover 
and make use of. For instance, the deeply-hidden nectaries 
of the Iris are more frequently visited by Rhingia rostrala 



Fro. 0. — Proboscis of Rhingia rostrata, L. 

1. — Side view of head with retracted proboscis. 

2. — Ditto, at the moment when the proboscis begins to unfold. 

3. — Ditto, with fully extended proboscis. 

4. — Head, with retracted proboscis seen from below, twice as much magnified as in the three 
first figures. 

Lettering as in Fig. 2. 

than even by humble-bees, though Sprengel (p. 74) considers 
that no insects save bees can find them, and adds that this 
goes without saying in the case of flies, which are so obviously 
too stupid. 

But even in the Syrphidce, only a few species have acquired so 
highly specialised a proboscis as Eristalis : the great majority have 
a proboscis formed on a similar plan, shown in Fig. 7 . The labium 
is much shorter, its extensible middle joint is wanting, the 
terminal flaps are swollen and cushion-shaped, and there is a 
corresponding diminution in intellectual power. Of the families 
of Diptera besides Syrphidce , the Muscidce, Stratiomyidce , Bombyliidce, 
Cohopidce, and Empidce are of some importance in the fertilisation 

1 Bombylius discolot, Mik., alone equals it in the length of its. proboscis ; Bombylivt 
mayor, L., approaches it <10 mm.) 
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of flowers. Of these forms the first two families both suck honey 
and feed on pollen ; the last three suck honey only. 

The pollen-eating Muscidce and Stra- 
tiomyidce have the same soft, cushion- 
shaped, swollen end-flaps, and the same 
chitinous ridges thereon, as the Syrphidce ; 
and in spite of some structural differences, 
they use their mouth-organs in the same 
way, and retract them when at rest into 
a cavity below the head. The merely suc- 
torial species of Bombylius, Bmpis, and 
Con-ops have end-flaps not provided with 
soft cushions with horny ridges, but 
formed simply of strong chitinous plates, 
which serve to transmit the suctorial 
apparatus; and the proboscis fcannot be 
withdrawn into a cavity. So we may con- 
Km. r.-Prob« K( ..f clude that the P ower of withdrawing the 

seen* from D beioW proboscis into a cavity below the head* 1 is 

• Lettering as in Fig. 2 . of advantage only as a protection for the 

pollen-feeding apparatus, and has been 
developed indirectly in relation to anthophilous habits, like the 
snout-like or beak-like prolongation of the head in Syrphidce. 

Of the purely suctorial flies, the species of Bmpis carry their 
thin, straight proboscis directed downwards, and use it preferably 
in that position ; accordingly they resort chiefly to erect flowers, 
into which they can plunge their proboscis vertically. If the 
flower is tubular, and so long as to require it, they thrust the 
whole head down into the tube, an action which the small size 
of the head facilitates. The chitinous piece formed by coalescence 
of the mandibles is produced into a sharp, lancet-shaped plate 
(I used Bmpis tesselatum for investigation), which, guided by the 
elliptical end-flaps, is used for boring into juicy structures, such as 
the inner wall of the spur in Orchis. Any considerable increase 
in length in a downward-directed proboscis is clearly impossible 
without the development of a joint. 

In the habits of the Empidce we see clearly the transition from 
blood-sucking to honey-sucking. Sometimes in a single species 
the females, which require more nourishment, are blood-suckers, 
while the males suck honey only. 1 In Paltostoma torrentium 
( Blepharoceridce ) two different kinds of females pxist together, one 
1 H. Muller, Nature, vol. xxiv. p. 214 ; Kamos, vol. ix. pp. 415-417. 
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blood-sucking, the other honey-sucking ; while the males are all 
alike and all feed on honey. 1 

In the Conopidce, the proboscis, which is still carried downwards, 
is bent, when of considerable length, at the base, and sometimes 
again near the middle ; and then, in the latter case, the anterior 
part shuts up into the posterior like the blade into the handle 
of a pocket-knife, so that the proboscis may still be carried in 
a vertical position. 

The species of Bombylius, on the other hand, carry their proboscis 
(which is likewise too long to be carried downwards and unbent) 
directed straight forwards, and permanently ready for action. They 



Pio. 8. Conopidce and Bombyliidcc (Bee-file*) 

1. — A Conopid, Licus ferruginms (x 1 7). 

2. — Head of ditto, with extended proboscis. 

8. Proboscis folded like the blade In a pocket-knife. 

4. — A Bom bylid, Bombylius major (x 1*7). 

5. — Its proboscis, more highly magnified. 

thus save time, sucking as they hover in the air over each flower with- 
out settling, and flying rapidly from one to another. In the length 
of their proboscis they approach Rhingia, Bombylius major having 
a proboscis 10 mm. long, and B. discolor one of 11 to 12 mm . ; they 
also nearly rival Rhingia in their powers of detecting concealed 
honey. The species of Bombylius, like those of Bmpis, are fitted 
also for boring into succulent tissues. For the labium and the 
labrum inclosed by it form two grooves uniting into a tube in 
which the maxilbe, as two very fine bristles, and the mandibles, 
united into one broad, strong, pointed bristle, move backwards and 
1 Fritz M tiller, Kosmop, vol. viii. pp. 37-42. 
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forwards. The labrum itself is drawn out into a Stiff/ fine point. 
.Both the labfitm and the united mandibles, held between the long,; 
narrow end- flaps (pamglome), may easily be stuck into soft tissues. 
I have often seen species of Bornhylius thrust their tongues into 
honeyless flowers {e.g. B. canescens, Mik., into Hypericum perforatum), 
and I imagine that here the boring apparatus was being brought 
into action. 

While, so far as I know, the species of Bombylius and the 
Conopidce restrict themselves to the juices of flowers, very many 
other anthophilous flies are in the habit at times of sucking all 
kinds of other, often uncleanly, fluids. Thus, species of Eristalis 
may be seen feeding eagerly in gutters, Scatophaga and Lucilia 
on dung, Sarcophaga on putrid flesh ; even Volucella bombylans, 
which is so abundant on flowers, I noticed in May, 1869, feeding 
on a floating carcase, and returning repeatedly to it when driven 
off. Several flowers seem to have acquired an offensive smell in 
relation to these habits of flies. 

Of the second main division of Diptera, the gnats, the larger 
forms, Tipula, Bibio, etc., are of very second-rate importance in the 
fertilisation of flowers ; they occasionally lick fully exposed honey, 
and so act now and then as carriers of pollen. No flower has 
become specially adapted for them. Tiny species of midges, on 
the other hand, e.g. Psychoda phalcenoides, which hide in dark 
corners in the daytime and fly actively in the evening, are the 
regular fertilisers of the remarkable flowers of Aristolochia 
Clematitis and Arum maculatum, which afford dark hiding-places 
for their visitors, and hold them in a temporary prison; others 
play an important part in the fertilisation of Adoxa and 
Ch rysosplenium . 

The group of Thysanoptera (Thrips) are by their small size 
(hardly 1 mm. long at most, and many times less in breadth) fitted 
far better than even the Anthocoridce among the Hemiptera or 
Meligelhes among the beetles, for entering all sorts of flowers. 
Probably few flowers, if any, are altogether exempt from their 
visits, and though they have seldom been detected in the con- 
veyance of pollen, yet from their great abundance their value as 
fertilisers must not be overlooked. It must be almost impossible 
to exclude these tiny insects, when we try to isolate a plant 
experimentally by means of nets. 1 The Thysanoptera seek both 
pollen and honey. They seize a single pollen-grain in their 

1 Darwin, whose experiments were always marked by admirable precautions, always 
kept in view the possibility of Thysanoptera entering through his nets. 
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mandibles, .and convey it to the mouth; they obtain honey by 
applying the mandibles and maxillae together so as to form a short, 
conical sucking-apparatus. Besides a floral diet, they avail them- 
selves, according to Westwood, of other plant-juices; 1 they injure, 



• Fig. 9. — Thrip* (Black-fly). 

1. —Thrip*, seen from above (X 30). 

2. — Its head, more highly magnified, front view. 

3. — Mandible. 4. — Maxilla. 5.— Labium. 

fl.— Leg. c. coxa ; f, fomnr ; ti, tibi* ; t, tarsus, on the end of which is a sucking disc instead 
of ^onl<s. 


for example, cucumbers and melons, and leave the leaves on which 
they have settled dotted aver with small dead spots. Thus they 
agree with Diptera in availing themselves both of pollen and honey, 
and in not restricting themselves to a floral diet. 

We may here mention the young larvae of Meloe, called by Kirby 2 Pedi- 
culu8 Melittce, and by Dufour Triungulinus, which resemble the Thysanoptera 
in the activity of their movements, and in their minute size which permits entry 
into all flowers. Although they visit flowers only to attach themselves as para- 
sites to bees, they feed for the time on pollen and honey, and getting thus 
dusted with pollen they play a part similar to, but even more subordinate 
than, that of the Thysanoptera. 


Hymenoptera. 

The order of Hymenoptera takes a still higher rank than the 
Diptera in regard to its adaptations for a floral diet and its 
importance in fertilisation ; for the great majority of its members, 
in the perfect state, are entirely dependent upon flowers. Review- 
ing the main divisions of this order, the Wood-borers {Sire x, L.) are 
the only forms which I have never found upon flowers ; of the ants 
several species, of the Saw-flies {Tenthredo), Ichneumons {Ichneumon, 

1 Introduction to the Modem ClassificaMon of Injects, ii. p. 4. 

2 Monographic, Apvm Anglia, pi. xiv. fig. 10. 
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Brawn), Chalcididee (Pteromalm), and Ruby-tails (Chvysis), many 
species, of the Wasps (Diploptera) and Sand-wasps (Fossores), 
almost all which I .have had the opportunity of observing, and 
of the bees all species without exception, rely almost exclusively 
on a floral diet. 1 

All these groups, excepting the last two, are only capable of 
sucking honey from flat exposed surfaces, and even among the 
Sand-wasps there are few species whose proboscis can reach some 
millimetres into a tubular flower; so that a large proportion of 
flowers are exempt from the visits of all Hymenoptera except bees. 
But bees, which not only feed when in the perfect state exclusively 
on the produce of flowers, but nourish their young thereon also, 
are in such intimate and lifelong relations with flowers, that they 
show more adaptations for a floral diet, and are more important for 
the fertilisation of our flowers, and have therefore led to more 
adaptive modifications in these flowers, than all the foregoing orders 
put together. A closer study of bees is therefore essential for 
a right understanding of the fertilisation of many of our flowers. 


The Family of Bees. 

• The various structural modifications- in bees will be most easily 
understood, if we arrange them in the natural order of genetic 
descent. For the grounds of my views, I must refer the reader 
to a special essay of mine on the subject of bees. 2 If my conclusions 
are correct, bees are descended from- certain Sand-wasps, which, 
like the species at present existing, pursued spiders, insects 
and their larvae, disabled them with their sting, carried them 
to their nests, and laid an egg beside- each, thus supplying the 
resulting larva with living food, — while the perfect insects fed 
entirely on honey and pollen ; these were the founders of the new 
race, who gave up the old manner of feeding the young to feed 
them with a portion of their own food, disgorged from their 
stomachs. The race thus started differed at first from the others 
in nothing but this habit; but in the course of time, filling 
an unoccupied place in the economy of nature, they increased 

1 For a discussion of the genealogical relations of the families of Hymenoptera and 
their gradual acquirement of proficiency in anthophilous habits, consult my recent 
works, “ Wie hat der Honigbiene ihrc gcistige Be/ahtgung crlangt. t ” (Eichxtadter Bienen- 
zeiiung, 1875, 1876 ; and note in Nature, vol. xv. p. 178) and “ Die Entwickelung der 
Bhimenthdtigkeit der Jnsekten ii. and iii. 

* “ Anwcndung der Darwin' schen Lehre avf Bienen,” Verh. der naturh. Ver. filr 
pr. Bhcinl. «. Weetfal. 1872, pp. 1-96. 
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enormously, and at last formed the widely ramified family of bees ; 
the still extending branches of this family, our recent bees, show 
us in many ways gradations in their adaptations to a floral diet, 
which help us to recognise to some extent the lines of their 
evolution. 

The species of Prosopis stand just on the same level with the 
primitive ancestral types of bees. In their almost hairless bodies, 
the narrow first tarsal joint, scantily provided with hairs (Fig. 10, t'), 
and their very slightly elongated mouth- parts, they completely 
resemble the Sand-wasps, and only claim to be admitted to the 
family of bees by their manner of feeding the young. They fill 



c, coxa ; tr, trochanter ; /, femur ; ti, tibia ; t, tarsus : t\ first joint of tarsus. 

(The tibia anti tarsus are drawn too hairy). 

their brood- chambers (which are lined with a hard cement by 
means of the broad tongue) with a mixture of disgorged honey 
and pollen, which serves as food for the larvae on hatching. These 
little active insects, which themselves have a peculiar odour, prefer 
strongly scented flowers, Reseda, Buta, Lepidium sativum, Matricaria, 
Achillcea, etc., where they alternately suck honey and eat pollen. 
In spite of their smooth bodies, sticky pollen adheres frequently 
to them, especially to the parts of the mouth and to the slightly 
hairy legs ; these have feebly developed brushes on their tarsi 
(Fig. 10, t'), by which the bee can clean the whole upper surface 
of its body after burrowing, but no other part of the body has 
any development of hairs suited for collecting pollen. 
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Though the species of Prosopia are thus no better ..fitted for a 
florai’diet than many Sand-wasps, they are of far greater import- 
ance as fertilisers on account of their more frequent visits to flowers, 
in procuring food for the young. We must consider minutely the 
form and action of their mouth-organs, to understand the higher 



Fia. 11. — Mouth-ports of ProsopU. 


1. — Head with completely folded mouth-parts. Seen from below. 

2. — Front part of head, after the mandibles have diverged ani*the labrum turned upwards. ' 

2b.— Mouth-parts in the same position ; more highly mognited. 

8 — Mouth-parts, after elevation of the maxillae, maxillary and&bial palps, and with the tongue 
partly extended ; magnified as in 2b. . " , >2 

4.— Ventral view of front region of head after complete extension of the mouth-pgrts j magnified 
as in 1 and 2, ». 

4b.— The completely extended mouth-parts ; magnified as in 2b and 3. 

Ibr, labrum ; m a, mandibles ; c, cardo ; at, stipes; la, lamina; pm, maxillary palp ; mt, jffientum ; 
li, ligula (tongue) ; pa, paraglossse ; pi, labial palp ; o, eye. * 

and more specialised forms of mouth in bees. When at rest (1, 
Fig. 11), the maxillae and labium in Prosopia are withdrawn into a 
cavity on the lower surface of the head, which they completely 
fill. They are retracted, not as in flies, by the contraction of a 
membranous piece into transverse folds, but by the folding up of 
stiff chitinous pieces jointed together. The two basal pieces or 
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cardines of the maxillae (cc, 4, Fig. 11), are hinged by two joints to 
the sides of the cavity below the head, so that they can rotate 
backwards and forwards. In the state of rest they are bent back- 
wards ; the next segments ( stipites ) (st), and the mentum which is 
placed between, are drawn back, so as to cover the cardines 
completely. The laminae of the maxillae (la), with their palps 
(pm) and the labial palps (pi), are also folded over, downwards 
and backwards, and the mandibles (md) are laid over the bases of 
these parts, and also cover the retracted tongue ( li ) and the down- 
ward-folded upper lip (Ibr, 2, Fig. 11). In the state of rest, the 
mandibles alone are free to act, without auy other part of the mouth 
changing its place. When they are separated (2, Fig. 11), the 
upper lip, the tongue, the bases of the retracted maxillse, the 
maxillary and labial palps, come into view. 

When the bee wants to suck .honey, it extends its maxillse and 
maxillary and labial palps forwards, and spreads out its tongue 
(3, Fig. 1 1) ; then turning the cardmes of the maxillse forward 
(c e, 4, Fig. 11) on their hinges, the maxillse and labium (mentum 
•and fcrngue) are advanced ' twice the length of these cardines, 
and the tongue may now hi Introduced into honey-receptacles if 
not too deep or narrow. 

The Sand-wasps possess in.jfuke a similar manner the power of 
folding up the IbWer parts of the mouth to bite, and extending 
them to suck, and so Prosopis can show no advance in fitness 
for a floral diet beyond the ancestors of ‘tfc© Jbees. The only 
peculiarity which Prosopis has developed is J^e mbit of lining its 
brood-cavities with slime, which hardens into a thin shell ; this 
habit necessitates a broad tongue* and therefore prevents 

the development of a long' tongue fitted for obtaining deeply- 
seated honey. 

Considerably higher i& the scale than Prosopis, in regard to 
such adaptations, are Spkqgdes, and the closely allied, but still more 
specialised genera, HaliduS and Andrena. In all three, the tongue 
(li, 4, Fig. 12 ; 1, Fig. 13) is moderately short, and is enabled to 
reach more deeply-placed honey, not so much by its own length as 
by the increased length of the mentum and the cardines. Unlike 
Prosopis, the tongue here is pointed, and more or less covered with 
hairs and fine transverse lines at the tip; since it has become 
more freed from the task of nest-building, 1 it has grown narrower 
and more elongated in many species of Andrena and Halictus, to 

1 These genera line their brood-cavities, which are generally subterranean, with 
'very little slime. 


£ 
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be of greater service in honey-getting (1, Fig. 13). . In a state of 
rest, the lower parts of the mouth are even more securely hidden^ 
and the mandibles can move even more freely, in Sphecodes and 
many species of Halidus than in Prosopis, for the upper lip (Ibr, 2, 
Fig. 12) folds down and completely covers the laminae and maxillary 
and labial palps. 

The three genera Sphecodes, Halictus , and Andrena have advanced 
farther from the state of the ancestral bees in regard to the develop- 
ment of their hairy coat than of their mouth-parts. Sphecodes has 
made the first step in advance; Halidus and Andrena have 
proceeded farther. 



In Sphecodes the whole body is sparingly cd&er|(t wit£ hain 
which show the first traces of feath»rv branching ;th« ’legs art 
more thickly clothed with hairs, especially the outer side of the 
tibiae of the hindlegs (ti, 1, Fig. 12); the tarsi (t\ 1, Fig. 12) art 
about as narrow as in Prosopis , but the brushes on their inner side 
are a little better developed. The species of Sphecodes feed theii 
young in a most primitive manner, viz. on the disgorged surplus oi 
their own food; yet they certainly tterive advantage from the 
hairy covering on their body and hindlegs, for the pollen which 
sticks there in their visits to flowers they wipe off with their tarsal 
brushes and use incidentally as food for themselves or theifc^roung 
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In the exceedingly numerous species of Halictus and Jndrena, 
the hairy covering of the hindlegs has so increased, and the 
development of tarsal brushes has become so perfect, that the 
practice of feeding the young on pollen collected by these hairs, 
which was only a secondary matter in Sphecodcs , is here exclusively 
or mainly relied upon. 1 The collecting hairs are spread over the 
whole hindleg from the tibia to the coxa (2, Fig. 13) ; even the 
last joint of the thorax sometimes bears two large tufts of hairs. 
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In Andfena, and Halictus, although the chief supplies of pollen 
are obtained by means of the hindlegs, yet in these and in all other 
hairy bees the hairy covering of the body is undoubtedly of advan- 
tage. In many flowers this gets dusted without any direct effort 
with a Considerable quantity of pollen, which is then cleared off by 
means of the tarsal brushes. In almost all bees highly specialised 
for a floral diet, we find the body more or less thickly clothed with 
long feathery hairs. 

The development of the hairy covering is of the highest im- 
portance for the fertilisation of flowers. For as the hairs easily take 
up pollen, they give it up again as easily to viscid or rough stigmas. 
It would far exceed the limits of our space to discuss the adaptive 
modifications present in all the groups of our indigenous bees. 
I can only explain the further development of the pollen-col- 
lecting apparatus and of the lower parts of the mouth by a few 
examples. 

We have seen in Sphc, codes, Halictus, and Andrew a, how the 
development of pollen-collecting ha^rs has gradually reached an 
extreme pitch on those parts of the body where the burden is* 
least endangered by the movements of flying and creeping; viz. 
on the wholelkjP‘ the hindleg from the tarsus ^ the coxa, and on 
the hind partof^the thorax. In forms higher than Andrena and 
JIalictiLS, this collecting apparatus has attained jgtill greater per- 
fection, in getting more apd more restricted to those sections of 
the hindleg to which" the 4#rsni brushes can most- readily apply 
the pollen that they have col^ctecb viz. -the tarsus' apd tibia. In 
the highest forms, this localisation qf the collecting-bi&rs has been 
attained without diminishing the mass of pollen, by an increased 
growth of hairs on the tibia and 4AF SUS an d a ^ithcjfawal of the 
more distal hairs : this we see jpdstf clearly in Dasyptoda and 
Pannrgus. 

In Dasypoda (1, Fig. 14), the collecting- _ titya and 
tarsus have become so long that they caAwftrry a much' greater 
load of pollen than the far more extensive collecjterg apparatus of 
Andrena pratensis, Nyl. (3, Fig. 13) ; but the hairs on the femur, 
trochanter, and coxa, are long and thick enough to take a large 
share in the work. In Panurgus (2, Fig. 14), the collecting apparatus 
consists solely of the long hairs upon the tibia and tarsus. A 
further advance is seen in Eucera and Anthophora, where an increase 
in breadth of the pollen -collecting surfaces of the tibia and tarsus 
compensates for the shortening of the collecting-hairs. i, 

The last step in the evolution of the collecting apparatuPbn the 
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hindlegs was- attained through a new habit, which rendered possible 
a great economy of collecting-hairs, and a great saving of time in 
emptying the collecting apparatus and preparing the larval food. 
This was the practice of moistening the pollen with honey before 
placing it in the collecting apparatus, so as to form one connected 
mass which could be easily removed from the collecting apparatus, 
and at once used to feed the larvae. 

Macropis (1, Fig. 15) is in this way able to carry large balls 
of pollen mixed with honey on its hindlegs, though the tarsus and 
tibia are clothed with comparatively short hairs (2, Fig. 15). 

In Bornlms (3, Fig. 15) we have a still farther advance. The 
pollen is kept entirely to the outer side of the hindlegs, which 



1. — Right Jkiindld& of Dasypoda hirtipeg, F. 9. seen from behind and within (x 7). 

2 —The Mine leg of Panurgus Banktimnwi, K ? (X 7). 

8. - The same leg of A nthophorMUlarotioda ) bimaculata, Pz. 9 (* 7). 

Lettering as in Fig. 10. % 

. 

leads.)# a gtill'^irei^r ectfhomy in collecting-hairs. For the outer 
surfsfce of the tibia bf each hindleg is perfectly smooth, and only 
surrounded at Hie' edge with a fence of long hairs, some erect, some 
bent inwards, forming a kind of basket, in which the pollen-mass 
can be heaped high over the brim. So that not only is there a 
saving of collecting-hairs, and a saving of time in unloading the 
collecting apparatus, but the tarsal brushes of the hindlegs, which 
even in Macropis got charged with pollen, here resume their free 
use as brushes. 

finally, stands on a higher level than Bombits in the 
ament both of its collecting apparatus and its tarsal brushes. 
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While in Bombus the collecting basket is walled 'in by many 
irregular rows of stiff hairs, still showing traces of the feathery 
branching of the primitively undifferentiated hairy coat, in Apis 
(5, 6, Fig. 15) these hairs have become simple smooth bristles with 
no trace of feathery branching, and arranged in a few close-set rows. 
The bristles of the tarsal brushes in Apis (t' 5, Fig. 15) are arranged 
in regular rows, and much more uniformly than in Borribus if' 3, 
Fig. 15) ; and the now functionless tibial spurs, inherited from the 
Sand-wasps, which, with most other bees, they aid in making holes 
in earth, rotten wood, etc., have disappeared from the hindlegs. 

The collecting apparatus of the hindlegs, which culminates in 
the hive-bee, is peculiar to one of the two main divisions of bees ; 



Fig. 15.— Last grades of perfection of the pollen-collecting apparatus of the hindleg. 

1. — Right hindleg of Macropis labiata, Pz. ?. dten from behind and tffthin. 

2. — The same laden with pollen of Lysimachia vulgaris. 

S. —Right hindleg of Sombus Serimshirianus, K. . JSeen from behind and within. 

4. — Its tibia, seen from the outside (pollen-baHket). 

5. — Right hindleg of honey-bee (Apis melliflea, L. 'tf). Been from behind and within. 

6. --Its tibia, seen from the outside. 

Lettering as in Fig. 10. 

No. 1 naturally shows only a side view of the hairs on toe outer surfatfc of the tibiMpd tarsus of 
Maaropis. y 'KT 


in the other division a collecting apparatus is formed by hairs on 
the ventral surface of the abdomen. In these forms, at least in 
our native species, we cannot trace a gradual development of the 
collecting apparatus as in the others ; but it possesses the same 
main features in all genera of the group ( Heriades , Chelostoma, 
Anthidium, Osmia, Chalieodoma, Biphysis, Megachile) ; so that one 
example will suffice for all. 

The whole or nearly the whole ventral surface of the abdomen 
is covered with a brush of stiff bristles inclined backwards, which 
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vary in length, closeness, and colour in different species* but are 
always smooth, without trace of feathery branching. This 
abdominal collecting apparatus differs also in its action from the 
collecting apparatus on the legs of the other forms ; in the latter, 
the tarsal brushes (formed of smooth stiff bristles) sweep the 
pollen into the tufts of feathery hairs ; in the present case, the 
collecting apparatus consists of a great brush of feathery hairs, 
which themselves sweep up the pollen. More than nine-tenths of 
the flowers visited by bees with abdominal brushes are such as are 
adapted to dust the ventral surface of the bee with pollen ( JSchium , 
Papilionacece, Compositce, etc.) without any action of the tarsal 
brushes. Bees with abdominal brushes may be seen, for instance, 
upon a composite flower, thrusting their tongues quickly into 
one floret after another, and at the same time tufning round 
bodily so as to force the pollen which lies free on the surface of 


4 2 



Firs. 1(5. — Abdominal collecting apparatus. 

1— Abdomen nt*0/rmia spinutom. K. Ventral view. { x 7.) 

2. — Lateral view of the same, (x 7.) 

the capitulum between the haijcs of the brush. The brush is quite 
full after visits to a few capitula. I have, for instance, very often 
seen Megachile lagopoda, K., acting in this manner on Onopordum 
acanthium, and Osmia spinulosa, K., on Carduus acanthoides. More 
rarely^jjies with ‘abdominal brushes maybe seen feeding on flowers 
whose pollen* gets applied to their backs ; in such cases, the 
bee makes use of its tarsal brushes to sweep off the pollen 
from the parts where it has fallen into the abdominal brushes. 
I have seen Anthidium manicatum acting in this manner on flowers 
of Ballota nigra. 

The latter mode of getting pollen is adopted only exceptionally 
by bees with abdominal brushes ; the plan of sweeping it up directly 
is their usual method, and is quicker and more productive than 
the ittethod used by bees whose collecting apparatus is on their 
There can be little doubt therefore that the bees with 
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abdominal. brushes have adapted themselves to the .flowers which 
were fitted to dust their ventral surfaces ( Papilionacece , Composites, 
Echium, etc.), and the contrary view, that these flowers have 
become adapted to the bees, is untenable, for the flowers are 
visited and fertilised by other and far more numerous insects ; 
still more untenable is Delpino’s idea (e.g. in regard to Heriades 
truncorum and Hclianthus) of mutual predestination. 

While a pollen-collecting apparatus, as we have seen, has been 
developed in very different ways in the two main divisions of the 
family, the adaptation of the mouth-parts for deeply-placed honey 
has advanced similarly in both. In both, a natural limit to the 
length of the cardines and of the mentum (by which, in Prosopis , 
Sphecodes, Halictus, and Andrena, increased protrusibility of the 
tongue was attained) has been fixed by the length of the head, 
underneath which these parts must be withdrawn to give play to 
the mandibles ; and access to more deeply-placed horfey is got by 
lengthening the tongue itself, and by extension of the membranous 
and elastic parts between the mentum and the cardines. 

In the higher forms of both groups, we find that the teftigue,* 
which was at first much shorter than the mentum, and retractile 
into it, is many times as long as the mentum ; the transverse 
markings (absent in Prosopis, slight in Sphecodes, well-marked in 
Halictus ) are present as strongly-marked transverse rings over the 
greater part of the vermiform tongue ; the hairs of the tongue, which 
have scarcely a definite arrangement in the lower forms, form whorls 
upon each transverse ring, and can be erected'or depressed forwards, 
and the originally membranous and elastic parts between the 
mentum and cardines are elongated and supported by chitinous 
pieces, in such a way that when these fold together the mentum 
is retracted between the stipites as far as the ends of the cardines, 
and can be again protracted for the full length of the chitinous 
pieces. * ^ 

With these modifications of the lower lip, certain changes in 
the maxillae are closely associated, and advance similarly in both 
divisions of the family. As soon as the tongue has so far increased 
in length that it can no longer be quite withdrawn into the anterior 
hollow of the mentum, it comes to be folded up downwards and 
backwards, and both in the retracted and in the extended state it 
is concealed between the laminae to avoid injury in nest-building 
or in being introduced into honey-receptacles. The laminae, once 
devoted to the service of the tongue, elongate pari passu with the 
tongue itself ; and correspondingly the labial palps and at first also 
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the maxillary palps elongate also, in order to act stilhas organs 
of touch. But the maxillary palps are soon outstripped by the 
laminae, the labial palps, and the tongue, and becoming useless 
gradually abort ; the laminae and labial palps continue to advance 
to the full extent of elongation of the tongue. This difference is 
explained by the rise of a new function which the labial palps and 
laminae assume, and which renders them quite indispensable and 
renders the maxillary palps quite unnecessary. For as the tongue 
elongates, the laminae develop more and more into a sheath closely 
surrounding the tongue, which not only protects it in retraction 
and when being thrust into a tubular flower, but also comes to 



Fia. lf.^Tip of Hive-bee's tongue. Highly mugnilied. 


1. — End of tongue, seen from above. The covering bearing the whorls of hairs ( Q ) is torn away 
at G to expose the capillary tube. 

2. --Thc capillafy tube with the covering removed, and opening into the spoon-shaped hollow. 
Seen from below 

3 —Side view of the same. 

C, capillary tube ; W, its wall ; H, skin adhering to the capillary tube ; G, ring, formed by 
theexpunded bases of the hairs ; Q, whorls of hairs; L, spoon-shaped hollow. 

In 1 the hairy, concave upper side is seen ; In 2 the lower, convex, nearly naked side. 


play the part of a suction-tube, in which the tongue, perhaps by a 
progressive erection from before backwards of the whorls of hairs, 
conveys the honey taken up at its point back towards the mouth. 
In this the labial palps are also concerned, for their two or three 
proximal joints become flattened and help the laminae in closely 
surrounding the tongue, while the last joint or the two last retain 
their original function as organs of touch. As soon as the proximal 
joints of the labial palps have come in this manner to form part 
of the suctorial apparatus, they naturally elongate pari passu with 
the tongue and the laminae, and get transformed into long, thin, 
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chitinous plates surrounding the tongue, while their terminal parts, 
still acting as tactile organs, retain their original form, their short- 
ness, and their free position. The maxillary palps, originally six- 
jointed, get handed down as useless heirlooms, and show all stages 
of abortion from six joints to none. 

A final increase in the length of the tongue over that of the 
organs which insheathe it is got by making the proximal part of 
the tongue coil twice round and be retracted into the hollow end 
of the mentum ; so that the tongue, which in the retracted state 
reaches quite to the end of its sheath, may be protruded by about the 
whole length of the sheath beyond it. As subordinate adaptations 
in the suctorial mechanism of bees, we have sharpening of the ends 
of the laminae to pierce succulent tissues, and the development of 
a membranous lobe at the end of the tongue. In the less 
specialised bees, the tongue is supported throughout its whole 
length by a chitinous ridge ; this in the higher forrrife becomes 
a capillary tube which opens out into the spoon-shaped hollow of 
the terminal lobe. As soon as the terminal lobe reaches the 
honey, a little honey ascends the capillary tube to the tadfce- 
organs, and the bee may judge at once whether to continue 
sucking or not. 1 

To follow out in detail the increasing complexity of the mouth 
^|n bees, through all its stages, would be a work of special ento- 
mological interest, as profitable as it would be comprehensive. 
Having studied the first adaptations to a floral diet in Sphecodes, 
Andrena and Salictus, we must pass over the manifold inter- 
mediate forms, 2 and investigate the complex mechanism of the 
mouth in the most specialised bees. I select for illustration the 
mouth of those bees which of all insects play by far the most 
important part in fertilising our indigenous flowers ; viz. humble- 
bees (Bombus) and the hive-bee (Apis). 

When we see the mouth-parts of these bees fully extended and 
artificially separated (Fig. 18, 1 and 2), it seems at first sight 
hardly possible that a suctorial apparatils so large and complex, 
which many times exceeds the head in length, can be as com- 
pletely received into a cavity below the head as it is in the least 
specialised bees ; yet this takes place by help of the four folding 

* Wolff, Da* Riechorgan der Biene, 1874 ; Hermann Muller, Wecbselbeziehungen, 
ft, 80. In the German edition of this book, 1873, the lobe is said to be employed 
jOoMblyin licking flat surfaces of honey. 

8 Some of these intermediate forms are figured in my essay, “Anwendung der 
Darwin’schen Lehre auf Bienen ” ( Verhandl. dee naturhist. Vereina fUr pr. mein 
land und Westfalen, 1872). 
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movements ’already mentioned, whose various actions we must 
now consider. 

(1.) When the bee is sucking honey which is only just within 
its reach, all the movable joints of its suction-apparatus, cardines, 
the chitinous retractors at the base of the mentum, laminae, 
labial palps, and tongue, are fully extended, as in Fig. IS, except 
that the two proximal joints of the labial palps are closely applied 




1. — Head of Bombut agrorum, F. 9 , with completely extended and separated mouth-parts. Seen 
from above (xi). 

2. — Mouth-parts of the Hive-bee, in the same position. Seen from below (x 12). 

pl\ the lower joints of the labial palps modified as a tongue-sheath ; x , piece covering the mouth, 
which lies between x and mt (epipharynx, Westwood); y, submentum (fulcrum. Kirby); * *, 
re ti«( tors. i.e. those chitinous pieces which unite the submentum with the ends of the cardines, 
and as they revolve backwards round the ends of the cardines, retract the mentum and its 
appendages. (Kirby calls z z the cardines, and c c lorn.) 


to the tongue below, and the laminae to the mentum and hinder 
part of the tongue above. But as soon as the whorls of hairs 
at the point of the tongue are wet with honey, the bee by rotating 
the retractors (z z, Fig. 19) draws back the mentum, and with it 
the tongue, so far that the laminae now reach as far forward as the 
labial palps (i.e. to the point u in Fig. 18) ; and now laminae and 
labial palps together, lying close upon the tongue and overlapping 
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at their edges, form a tube out of which only the part uw of the 
tongue protrudes. But almost simultaneously with these move- 
ments, the bee draws back the basal part of its tongue into the 
hollow end of the mentum, and so draws the tip of the tongue, 
moist with honey, into the tube, where the honey is sucked 
in by an enlargement of the foregut, known as the sucking 
stomach, 1 whose action is signified externally by a swelling of the 
abdomen. 2 

Fig. 19 represents the head of a humble-bee in the suctorial 
position. If now the base of the tongue is drawn back into the 
hollow of the mentum (as shown in Fig. 20), the tip {uw) is 
drawn, wet with honey, into the tube. If the cardines (c, Fig. 19), 



which are now directed vertically downwards, are rotated back- 
ward^ the base of the suctorial tube (at pm in Fig. 19) will 
be drawer back to the opening of the mouth (between the base 
^ the mandibles and upper lip), and by a sucking action of the 
sidls of thejDody [and (?) a simultaneous action of the erectile 
hlairs* on the Ifboiigue 8 ], the honey is quickly carried into the 
mouth. 

1 In Apidt e and Vespidce the “ sucking stomach ” is simply a lateral fold of the 
foregut ; i« Crabronidce it is a vesicle attached by a short, narrow duct, much as 
in Diptera. 

* Cf. the remarks on Lamium album. 

8 J came to the above conclusion with regard to the action of the whorled hairs 
from experiments made on bees and humble-bees under chloroform. In these, some- 
times, if the tip of the tongue was dipped in syrup before complete loss of conscious- 
ness, the suctorial movements took place so slowly that their separate stages could be 
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By now . rotating the cardines (c) forwards, the whole suction- 
apparatus is carried forward by twice the length of the cardines. 
The retractors ( z z ) are now rotated forwards in their turn, and a 
further advance of twice their length is given to the mentum (mi) 
with its appendages, to the labial palps, and to the tongue, while 
the maxillae remain in their place, and their laminae now inclose 
only the mentum and the hinder part of the tongue. Finally, the 
basal part of the tongue contained within the hollow part of the 
mentum is projected forth, and the tip of the tongue now reaches 
its farthest extension (20 to 21 mm. from the mouth in Bombus 
hortorum), and dips again into the honey at the base of the flower. 

In flowers which contain abundant honey, a humble-bee may be 
seen to perform the act of sucking four or five, or sometimes even 
eight or ten times, the tip of the tongue being each time dipped 
into the honey, then drawn back into the sheath, and the sheath 
brought up to the mouth. 

(2.) To reach honey which lies less deeply, the bee need not 
rotate the retractors (z ) ; the tongue therefore remains constantly 
inslaeathed by the laminas and labial palps, and only the basis of 
the tongue moves in and out of its cavity in the mentum, bringing 
its tip in and out of the extremity of the suctorial tube. 

(3.) When the bee flies from one flower to another, it carries the 
proboscis 1 extended, so as to introduce it in the act of- alighting 
into the tube of the flower ; but the tongue is concealed within its 
sheath, to protect the delicate whorls of hairs, and to let the 
terminal joints of the labial palps perform their function of tactile 
organs. '* ^ 

So in flying from flower to flower £ie base „of j^he tongue is 
contained within the hollow of the mentum, and the retractors (z) 
are directed backwards, while the cardines may be directed down- 
wards (Fig. 19), forwards (Fig. 18, 2), or .backwards, according to 
the depth of the flower which the bee has in view. * 

clearly distinguished ; they were as described above. What went on between t$£ 
chitinous plates of the laminae and labial palps was of course invisible, butwten 
these parts were drawn aside, a progressive erection of the whorls'from the tip of 
the tongue backwards, could sometimes be clearly seen. The fact 4fat the basal part 
of the tongue, which gets drawn into the hollow of the mentum, is free from whorls, 
seemed to stand in accordance with this action. At the same time, special muscles 
for the erection of the whorls are not present ; and therefore my explanation becomes 
unsatisfactory. In several Brazilian bees, my brother Fritz Muller has found that 
the hairs of the tongue are transformed into stalked scales, which seem hardly- fitted 
to drive the honey mouthwards by erection. In an undescribed azure-blue Euglosaa, 
the imbricated scales seem to form a tube round the tip of the tongue, so that here 
suction may perhaps go on, without the tip of the tongue being withdrawn into 
the sheath formed by the laminte and labial palps. 

1 The whole suctorial apparatus is thus designated for shortness’ sake. 
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(4.) The mouth-organs must assumejjHfi|/ly the same jjpsition 
when the bee bores into delicate tissues T>y means of the sharp 
points of .its IgLminae ; whether to secure the sap, as in the case 
of our orchids *which secrete no free honey, .or to reach deeply- 
placed honey through the aperture, as, for example, Bombas terres- 
tris does in the case of meadow-clover and many other long-tubed 
flowers. 

(5.) In collecting pollen, hive-bees and humble-bees use their 
mouth-parts in two different ways to moisten it, according as it 
is the fixed pollen of entomophilous, or the loose, easily scattered 
pollen of anemophilous flowers. In the former case ( e.g . when 
Apis mellifica collects pollen on Salix ), the bee has its suctorial 
apparatus completely folded down (as in Fig. 21), bringing the 
mouth-opening, which lies between the base of the mandibles and 
the labrum, close over the pollen. The bee ejects a little honey on 
the pollen, and then takes it up by means of its tarsal brushes and 
places it in the baskets on the tibiae of its hindlegs ; it often 
makes use of its mandibles to free the pollen, before moistening it 
with honey. In the latter case, which I have observed in Plardago 
Hpunceolala and which will be fully described in my account of that 
plant, the bee, hovering over the flower, ejects a little honey upon 
the anthers from its suction-fube, which is fully extended but 
completely sheathes the tongue. In this case, therefore, as when 
alighting to suck upoij a flower or when boring into soft tissues, the 
base of the tongue is contained within the hollow of the mentum, 
and the retractors are directed backwards. Since hive-bees and 
humble-bees on entomophilous flowers suck honey with out- 
■ strelphed pjobofljfcis ♦ftn’cl ^collect pollen with it folded up, and 
on ahemophilflus flowers collect pollen only, it follows that they 
^can never suck honey and gather pollen simultaneously ; they 
must always do first oqe and then the other, and since the pollen 
fias fy'tjbe moistened with honey, the act of sucking must always 
"be the^iimi * * : 

£* ^Put*aH* forms of bees which collect dry pollen among their 
^fpathery collecting-hairs, may, so far as the structure of the flower 
' peftrifte, gatfefer pollen and suck honey at the same time, and they 
perform*the latter action in exactly tbS.same way as hive-bees 
and hpmble-bees do. Bees with abdominal collecting-apparatus 
may with the greatest ease perform both Sets together on flowers 
wh^ji present their pollen from below. 

#f6.) Finally, to place the mouth-parts in a position of rest, 
or to make use of the mandibles, the bee brings all the four 
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folding movementsyipich its suction apparatus is capable of 
into play simultaneously. It draws back the base of the tongue 
into the hollow end of the mentum (as in Fig v 20) ; folds the 
tongue, together with the inclosing laminae and labial palps, 
downwards and backwards (Fig. 20 shows this action beginning), 
draws the retractors (z) backwards (half completed in Fig. 20), 
and rotates the cardines c (which in the figure are still directed 
obliquely forwards), backwards ; the whole apparatus is thus folded 
together, and lodged in the cavity below the head, completely 
filling it (Fig. 21, 1). 



Fig. 20.— Sucking apparatus of Bombtu lilvarum, L., half folded up. Side view. 

The outer wall of the hollow end of the mentum Is broken away to show the involution of the 
lowest piece of the tongue, abe. 

Letters as in Fig. 18,— except : a, base 
in mentum. 

When the hive-bees and humble-bees were declared' to ^ ;§$e 
most important of all insects in the fertilisation Of our natjpEf 
flowers, this assertion applied only to the individuals concerned 
in the care of the young, i.e. the workers among the^hive-bec*, 
and the females and porkers among the humble-bees. 

In all species which provide for their own young, the males are 
of much less use in fertilising plants than the females, as they only 
look after their own maintenance, and accordingly neither CdHect 
pollen nor visit flowers yery diligently. Yet in all species in 


of tongue ; b, angft of fold ; abe, part of Ipagne folded 
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which a more or less thick coat of feathery hairs has become 
developed upon the bodies of the females, it has become trans- 
mitted by inheritance to the males also, 1 so that they in their visits 
to flowers collect pollen as well as the females. It is otherwise 
with the majority of those bees which have acquired the habit of 
not gathering pollen themselves to feed their young, but of laying 
their eggs in the nests of other bees already stored with food. 
Some of these “cuckoo-bees,” which have acquired the habit in 
comparatively recent times, as the parasitic humble-bees (Apathua 
or Psithyms), have almost the same development of hairs as their 
parent-form ; others which acquired it earlier, as Komada, Epeolus, 




Fio. 21.— Month-parts of a Humble-bee (B. hortorvm, $ ) in retracted condition. 

1.— Head seen from below. 

2 —Head, in side view, with proboscis bent slightly downwards, ant, antenna*. ; other letters ns 
in Pig. 18. 


s, and Stelis, have almost entirely lost the hairy coat, while 
retaining in perfection the suctorial apparatus which furnishes 
them with their own food. Males aud females of these “ cuckoo- 
bees ” thus plunder flowers of their honey, like the males of the 
bawbees* without bein^ of corresponding advantage to the flowers 
in the carriage of pollen ’ for only very little pollen adheres to their 
nak^irtr almost naked chitinous bodies. 2 

* i For a furthejwwcount of this hereditary transmission, see my work No. 613. 

. a I have investigated the actions of male bees and of cuckoo-bees in regard fo 
flowers, and embodied* my results in my essays, “ Die Entwickelung der Blumentha- 
tigkeit Mer Insekten,” and “ Verschiedene Blumenthatigkeit der Mannchen und 
Weihclmi” {Koamot, ix. pp. 351—370, 415—432. 1882.) 
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Lepidoptera. 

If the chief divisions of insects are to be arranged in the order 
of their importance as fertilisers of our native flowers, the first 
place must decidedly be given to bees, — while the Lepidoptera take 
only the second or third place, before or after the Flies. But if, 
as here,, we base our arrangement on the degrees of adaptation to 
flowers, they undoubtedly take the first place, as the only order 
which throughout, and not only in certain of its families, is fitted 
for obtaining honey. 

In the perfect state, butterflies, so far as they take food at all, 
which is not the case in all species, restrict themselves almost 
entirely to honey ; and since they take no further thought for their 
young than to lay their eggs sufficiently concealed upon the food- 
plant, their mouth-parts have been quite free to adapt themselves 
to the easy winning of honey from the most various flowers. This 
adaptation is attained by an astonishing development of the 
maxillary laminae, with suppression of the greater part of the 
rest of the mouth-organs. The upper lip, or labrum ( Ibr , 2, 
Fig. 22),* and mandibles ( md) are aborted. The laminae of the 
maxillae are transformed into two immensely long, hollow, rounded 
filaments, provided with semicircular grooves on their inner sur- 
faces, and so forming a tube when placed in close apposition ; in 
the state of rest this tube is spirally coiled, and concealed between 
the labial palps. The maxillary palps, which are not visible in my 
figure, and also the labium, ^are usually more or less abortive.. The 
whole mechanism of the mouth, so complex and manj^-jointed’ in 
bees, is thus here reduced to a long, thin, suctorial tube formed of 
two apposed grooves and capable of being rolled up into small 
space, and of a protective covering for this tube. 

With this simple mechanism, Lepidoptera are able to probe 
the most various flowers, whether flat opt long and tubular, Apd 
to secure their honey. Peculiar stiff, sharp-pointed appen^iges 
at the ends of the lamina 1 (5, Fig. 22) enable them also to tear 
open delicate succulent tissues, and make use of the ikp in flowers 
which secrete no free honey (cf. Cytisus Laburnum, Erythrcea 
Centanrium, Carum, etc.). At the Cape of Good Hope, Lepidoptera 
do damage to plums and peaches by piercing their skins in this 
manner. 1 In Queensland also, the oranges are injured by a 
nocturnal form, Ophideres fullonica, the powerful teeth on whose 

1 Ann. and Mag. of N. ff., September, 1869. 
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proboscis are figured, and described by-M. Kunkel, 1 Francis Darwin, 2 
Reginald Bligh Read, 8 and W. Breitenbach. 4 My brother Fritz 
Muller thinks that some of the appendages of the proboscis in 
Lepidoptera may be organs of touch or taste. These, which differ 
much in number, size, and form in different species, are usually 
somewhat movable, and bear at their tips a delicate rod, re- 
sembling the tactile rods or olfactory hairs of Crustacea, etc. 
Among the forms in which these have been noted are Prepona 
Laertes, Hesperocharis Erota , Colamis Julia, Apatura Hilbneri. 



Fio. 22.— Adaptive modifications in Lepidoptera. 

1. — Head of Polyommalus Phloem. L., with proltoseis half unrolled. 

2. — Head of Vanesxa Io, L., after both laminm of the maxilla-, and the labial palps have been 
cut away at their bases ( x 7). 

3. - Part of the lamina of Maeroglona fuciformU, L., seen from within; more highly magnified. 
a, channel. *v 

4 — Transverse section of the apposed lamina 1 , of the same insect, equally magnified, aa, tube 
otwedfty apposition of the two channels. 

{L-af’ofnt of lamina of Vanesta Atalanla, L. 

Lettering in 2 as in Fig. 11. 

- If* ■ - 

In regard to the maxillary laminae of our Lepi- 

d^ptera §how all degrees, from the proboscis of the Convolvulus 
Hawk -moth, 80 mm. long, to a proboscis scarcely a millimetre 
long. TheiWmiouth-organs may be almost entirely abortive and 
only compardfbbt to those of the Phryganidcv, pointing to these as 

*t?Coniptes Rendus, August 80, 1875. 

8 Q. J. Micros. Sci. vol. xv. N.S., pp. 385—890. 

8 Proc. Linn Soc. N. S. Wales, August, 1878. 

4 Archiv. f. Micr. Anat. Bd. xiv. pp. 808 — 317. Breitenbach has since pub- 
lished some further studies on the boring apparatus of Lepidoptera (ibid,, Bd. xv. 
pp. 8 — 19 ; Entomol. Nachrichten, September 15, 1879, and February 15, 1880).. 
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the ancestors of the Lepidoptera. In a fortner work 1 I have 
sought to establish the pedigree of Lepidoptera, wbich f has been 
foreshadowed by entomologists since last century : the subject has 
been mueh more thoroughly discussed by my friend Dr. A. Speyer, 1 2 
by Mr. R: MacLachlan, 3 and by my brother Fritz Muller. 4 Apart 
from tiny midges (e.g. the fertilisers of Arum and Aristolochia), 
and from those insects, especially beetles and bees, which occasionally 
or habitually take up their quarters for the night in flowers, 
Lepidoptera seem to be the only insects which do not confine 
their visits to flowers to the daylight : a large number of their 
species have acquired the habit of seeking their honey in the dusk 
of summer nights and evenings, free from the competition of 
other insects. 5 But in our climate, summer evenings on which 
‘ twilight-loving and nocturnal Lepidoptera fly abundantly are not 
very numerous. Though the swift and violent movements of these 
species may be due to the shortness of the period suitable for their 
flight, or to the pursuit of bats, this peculiarity is of very great 
importance to the plants they visit ; for the more flowers will be 
visited in a given time, the less time that is spent on each, and the 
shorter the time that is spent in the flight from one to another. 
This explains how many flowers have adapted themselves specially 
to nocturnal insects, both by their light colours, visible in the dusk, 
and by their time of opening, of secreting honey, or of emitting 
their odour. The Sphingidac perform their work as fertilisers 
peculiarly rapidly, dropping their long proboscis into a flower 
while hovering over it, and instantly hastening away on their 
violent flight to another. Accordingly most nocturnal flowers have 
adapted themselves specially to these Lepidoptera, hiding Jheir 
honey in such deep tubes or spurs that it is only accessible tcwtjhe 
Sphingidse. 

1 Verh. des naturh. Vercins f. pr. Rheinland umdm j £rf M£atw. Corre- 

spondenzblatt,” pp. 57 — 63. 

8 Stcttincr Rntom. Zcitung, 1869, pp. 202 — 228. 
w 3 J. Linn. Soc., Zool., vol. xi. p. 100. 

4 Kosmos , vol. iv. pp. 388 — 390, 

‘ 6 In South Brazil, according to my brother Fritz Muller, a socM wasp, Apoica 

paUida, Lep., seeks honey only by night, sitting still in its nest 1^ <Jpy. 



PART III. 

THE MECHANISMS OF FLOWERS. 

In this section I propose to discuss such questions as the following, in 
regard to a number of native or commonly cultivated plants. By what insects 
is each visited ? What does the insect come in quest of, and* how does it 
behave? In what manner does it effect transference of the pollen? What 
peculiarities of the flower have special relation to the particular visitors ? 
What special peculiarities of the flower aid cross-fertilisation in case of insect- 
visits ? In absence of insects, can self-fertilisation take place, and to. what 
extent does it actually occur ? 

There are few instances in which I am in a position to answer all these 
questions. In some cases I have studied the structure of the flower but 
have never had an opportunity of observing its insect- visitors ; in other cases 
I have noted insect-visitors without studying closely the mechanism of the 
flower. 

In choosing my figures I have taken account of those already existing. 
In many cases I have omitted to figure flowers which happen to be well 
illustrated in the works of Sprengel, Darwin, or Hildebrand (e.g. Aristolochia 
Clematidis, Viola tricolor ) ; in other cases I have selected a different species 
of the genus (e.g. Iris , Polygala). And in most cases I have passed over with 
a few words flowers which have been described elsewhere in great detail, 
unless I ha^ to cajyect or amplify the previous accounts. 

Professor Sf?hegck of Weilburg has checked my identifications of the greater 
part of my 'bees, wasps, iano, sand-wasps (fossores ) ; Mr. Frederick Smith has 
compare#«,ll my species of bees, wasps, and Band-wasps with the collection in 
the British Museum (which includes Kirby’s type-specimens) ; Dr. Speyer of 
Rhoden has placed my determinations of Lepidoptera beyond dispute, and 
Herr^Winnerfe# of Crefeld has identified those Diptera concerning which I 
remained doubtfuj. Herr Borgstette, jun., of Teklenburg, has sent me numerous 
insects collected upon flowers in his neighbourhood, along with accurate 
records of the plant on which each specimen was obtained. 

Contractions employed in the Lists of Insects. 

l.h.= licking honey; s. = sucking ; c.p. = collecting pollen; f.p.=feeding 
on pollen ; ^cor. = corolla ; ab.<= abundant. 
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Sid. — Sauer land (Warstein, Mohnethal, Brilon) ; Tekl. Teklenburg (Herr 
Borgatette) ; Th.— Thuringia (neighbourhood of Miihlberg). In all cases in 
which the locality is not specially mentioned, the observation was made near 
Lippstadt. 

Numbers placed in brackets after the names of insects indicate the length 
of the proboscis in millimetres. 

£ =male ; 9 — female ; 9 = worker. 

Ord. RANUNCULACE.E. 

1. Clematis recta, L. — The flowers are destitute of honey. 
When they open, the stigmas are still immature, and are covered 
up partly by the stiff hairs of the pistil, and still more efficiently 
by the stamens which press closely upon them. The outermost of 
these latter soon begin to bend outwards, and their narrow anthers 
dehisce lengthwise, so that the broad connectives appear covered 
on both sides with pollen. At this time, the flowers are well fitted 
to supply pollen to insects, but the stigmas are unable to retain 
pollen with which the insect-visitors are coated. The bending 
outwards and dehiscence of the anthers now proceeds centripetally, 
and before the innermost stamens have joined the rest the stigmas 
lie fully developed in the middle of the flower. Insects which come 
at this period from other flowers and settle in the middle must 
accomplish cross-fertilisation. Bees almost always alight in the 
middle of the flower, both because they can more conveniently 
reach the stamens from the centre than from the edge, and also 
because the anthers near the centre are least likely to have been 
already emptied; The pollen-eating flies which settle at fandom 
on the flowers and creep about in them can produce self-fertilisation 
as easily as cross-fertilisation. In default of insect-visits, self- 
fertilisation readily takes place, for the outermost stigmas are often 
touched by pollen at the bursting of the anthers', amdffrequently 
part of the stigmas lie so that pollen majf, fyll directly on them, 
from anthers above. 

Since the flowers*are destitute of honey, and all attractions for 
insects therefore cease with the dispersal 6f the pollen, thei^ pro- 
terandrous condition has not been able to perfect itself. They are 
naturally only visited persistently by pollen-seeking insects, but 
by these in considerable abundance, owing to the large stock of 
pollen. 

A. Hymenoptera— (a) Apidoe : (1) Prosopis signata, Pz. d , f.p. ; (2) Andrena 
Gwynana, K. 9 ; (3) A. albicans, K. 9 ; (4) Halictus sexnotatus, K> 9 ; 
(5) Osmia rufa, L. ? ; (6) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 ; (7) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > 
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(b) Sphegidce: (8) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., f.p. ab. ; (9) Gorytea mystaceus, L., 
hovering* over the flowers, perhaps in order to plunder flies ; (c) Vespida : 
(10) OdjpUarus parietum, L. 9 , do. B. Diptera— (o) Syrphidce : (11) Syrphus 
pyrastri, tf.; (12) Helophilus floreus, L. ; (13) Eristalis sepulcralis, L. ; 
(14) E. arbustorum, L. ; (15) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (16) Xylota ignava, Pz. ; 
(17) X. lenta, Mgn., all f.p. ; (b) Mmcidcc : (18) Prosena siberita, F. 
C. Coleoptera — (19) Trichius fasciatus, L., devouring the whole of the anthers. 

In Clematis Balearica, Rich. ( C . cirrhosa, L.), the outermost 
stamens are metamorphosed into spoon-shaped nectaries, which are 
sucked by Bombus and Xylocopa ; in Clematis integrifolia, L., the 
inner stamens secrete honey (567, p. 8). 

4 ' 

2 . Thalictrum aquilegifolium, L. — The stamens in this 
plant play the part of petals: they are of a pale lilac colour, 
thickened and club shaped, and radiate outwards, forming consider- 
able bundles, fifteen to twenty mm. in diameter. When the 
flower opens, the stigmas are covered over and shielded from 
insects by the central stamens, which are crowded together and 
have their anthers still closed. In young flowers the insects 
alight upon the anther-bearing points of the stiff filaments, 0 and 
climb with some difficulty around and over them in search of 
pollen. In older flowers the . central stamens are directed more 
outwards, so that now the insects can alight more conveniently 
upon the stigmas. Thus cross-fertilisation is accomplished. In 
default of insect- visits, self-fertilisation is provided for by part of 
the stigmas always standing in the way of falling pollen. 

The flowers are devoid of honey, and are visited only by pollen- 
seeking insects. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidm : (1) Prosopis signata, Pz. £ 9 » f.p. ; (2) Halictus 
sexnotatus, K. 9 , c.p. ; (3) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > c.p. B. Diptera — Syrphidai : 
(Jt) Rhingia rostrata, L. ; (5) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (6) E. nemorum, L. ; 

E. sepulcralis, L. ; (&)■ E. tenax, L., all f.p. C. Coleoptera — (9) Trichius 
asciatug, L., devouring the anthers bodily. See also No. 609 , p. 125. 

Airagene alpin<&, L. — The pendulous violet flowers only give up 
thei* honey to insects which can force asunder the numerous 
stamens, which are set closely in several whorls, — yiz. bees and 
humble-bees ; and in point of fact only these insects have been 
observed to fertilise the plant (590, 609). The grooved inner surface 
of the basal half of the filament secretes and lodges honey. 

3 . Thalictrum flavum, L. — This plant, which is abundant 
on meadows by the Lippe, has likewise honeyless flowers. I found 
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them to be chiefly visited by pollen-feeding flies, and on, July 1, 
1868, I took the following : — y 

• •" Ijy ’ 

A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (1) Eriatalis nemornm, L. ; (2) E. arbustoruni, 
L. ; (3) E. tenax, L. ; (4) E. sepulcralis, L., all four f.p., very ab. ; (5) Syritta 
pjpiens, L., f.p. ; (b) Muacidce: (6) Pollenia Vespillo, F., f.p., ab. B. Hyrnen- 
optera — Apidce ; (7) Apis mellifica, L. $ , c.p. ., very ab. 

Thalictrum minus , L., is an anemophilous descendant of ento- 
mophilous ancestors. The flowers are proterogynous, and retain, as 
traces of their former entomophilous condition, — the non-simultane- 
ous dehiscence of the anthers, slight cohesiveness of the pollen, and 
perhaps also the conspicuous yellow colour of the anthers (590, I.). 



F10. 23,—Atragene alp inn, 1. 


A.— Flower in side view, x <(. 

13. — Ditto, after removal of one sepal. 

C — One of the four large petals. 

D. — One of the inner small petals, with a rudimentary anther-lobe 
ut one side (0 and D seen from the inside). 

E. — Stamen in side view. 

F. — Ditto, seen obliquely from within. 

O.— Acarpel (C— G, x 4J). 

n, nectary ; sh, honey-receptacle. 

Hepatica triloba , Gil. (. Anemone hepatica , L.^ is visited by bees 
and Syrphidce for its pollen (590, I.). ~ * 

Pulsatilla vulgaris , Mill. {Anemone Pulsatilla, L.). — The abun- 
dant pollen is much sought by bees ; honey is secreted by - 
rudimentary stamens reduced to short stalked knobs (59°> !•)• 

Pulsatilla vernalis, L. — My specimens from the Stelvio were 
slightly proterogynous ; Ricca’s, from Yal Camonica, were very 
markedly so. The nectaries here also are modified stamens 
(590, 609). 
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4. Anemone nemorosa, L. — This plant also has flowers destitute 
of honey, in which, however, the sepals, not the stamens, play the 
part of petals in rendering the flower conspicuous. When the 
flowers open, the stigmas are still covered up and protected by the 
Stamens, but during the greater part of the period of flowering 
both stigmas and anthers are mature at the same time, and exposed 
to the touch of insects. These alight sometimes in the centre of a 
flower, sometimes on a sepal, touching, therefore, either stigmas or 
anthers first, aiid they accomplish self-fertilisation as well as cross- 
fertilisation. The inclined position of the flower brings more or 



Fig. 24 . — Pulsatilla vernalis, L. 


-Some of the outermost stamens metamorphosed into nectaries ; and Bomo of the next In order , 
retain their proper function. (X 7) 

-Top of style, with the stigma, more magnified. 


of the stigmas in the line of fall of the pollen, which leads to 
self-fertilisation if insects’ visits fail ; but experiment has yet to 
decide on the efficacy of this self-fertilisation. 

On February 25, 1868, out of seven flowers in my room, which 
had opened simultaneously, I fertilised two with pollen from other 
flowers, two with their own, and I left three untouched. On 
February 29, in both of those which had received the pollen of 
other flowers, all the anthers had fallen off and the ovaries were 
distinctly swollen ; in the two which had been fertilfeechwith their 
own pollen, most of the anthers had fallen off and the ovaries were 
swollen, but much less so than in the two former cases ; the three 
remaining flowers, Which had been untouched, still retained all 
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their anthers, The sepals were still quite fresh in all seven flowers. 
The experiment was not completed, as the plants withered in the * 
irregularly-heated room. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— (1) Halictus cylindricusj F. $ , c.p. ; (2) Andrena 
fulvicrus, K. ? , c.p. ; (3) A. albicans, K. £ , f.p. ; (4) Osmia fusca, Christ. $ , ■ 
c.p. ; (5) Apis mellifica, L. in hundreds, c.p. and also s. B. Diptera — 
(t>) Scatophaga stercoraria, L. ; (7) Sc. merdaria, F., both f.p. C. Coleoptera 
— (8) Meligethes, f.p. ; (9) Mordella pumila, Cyll. See also 590, 1. 

Although I could not detect any honey, even by help of a 
.Jens, I repeatedly observed a hive- bee flying from flower to 
flower and thrusting its proboscis into one or more spots in the 
base of the flower, between the sepals and carpels. Here the bees 
doubtless tapped the juice which the flowers did not of themselves 
furnish, and which the bees were in want of to moisten the pollen 
that they collected at the same time. Once I saw a honey-bee 
first suck honey on flowers of Cardcmine pratcnm and then fly off 
to gather pollen on Anemone nemorosa. 

.Even in spots where Primula clatior was blooming abundantly, 
hive-bees remained busily occupied upon the wood anemone. 

Anemone alpina, L. — This species is androdicecious. The male 
flowers are distinctly smaller than the hermaphrodite, and the latter 
are proterogynous. The plant is visited by numerous bees and flies, 
though the flowers are devoid of honey (609). 

Anemone narcissi folia, L., is proterandrous, the stigmas not 
being mature until the anthers have dehisced or have even been 
emptied. The flowers are devoid of honey (609). 

Adonis vernalis, L., is proterogynous and devoid of honey. The 
visitors are chiefly bees and also ants (590, I.). 

Myosurus minimus, L., is proterandrous, according to Delpino. 
After the anthers wither, the apex of the ovary becomes lengthened 
into a long cone and develops its stigmas. Delpino thinks that 
the flowers are fertilised by flies (No. 177, p. 57 ). 

According to my own observations, the enormous elongation of 
the axis bearing the pistil has simply the object of self-fertilising 
most of the numerous stigmas by means of the small number of 
anthers, for insect-visitors are very few. The anthers, which lie 
close around the axis, let their pollen emerge very gradually by 
two lateraf slrts, while the lengthening axis brings fresh stigmas in 
contact with them. As visitors of this plant, I have observed 
chiefly minute insects, not more than 1 to If mm. long ,viz. Diptera 
of the genera Sciara, Chironomus, Scatopse, Phora, Cecidomyia, 
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Oadnis , and Microphorus , besides small Pteromalidce. and minute 
k Ichn&iimonidce, a small Saltica, some Anthomyice , and a single 
Melanostoma mellina (570, vol. x. p. 129 ). 

5. Ranunculus • aquatilis, L.^The yellowish base of each 
petal serves to guide insects towards the honey ; on it stands an 
obliquely-placed tubercle, truncate above, and provided with a 
honey-secreting hollow, which plays the parts of gl^pd and 
receptacle for the nectar. ' * * ^ 

The anthers, which are few in number, dehisce one after the 
other when the flower opens, and cover themselves all round with 
pollen ; the stigmas become developed at the same time, and often 
come in contact spontaneously with the pollen on the anthers. 

The flowers are frequented by a large number of insects, 
especially Diptera, which alight sometimes in the middle o£ the 
flower, sometimes on the edge, and so effect self-fertilisation as*wdH 
as cross-fertilisation. 

A. Diptera — (a) Syrpkidce : ( 1 ) Eristalis ten ax, L. ; (2) E. arbustorum, 
L. ; (3) JL nemorum, L., all three abundant, now sucking, now collecting 
pollen, plentifully dusted with pollen on the legs and especially on the soles 
of the feet ; (4) Helophilus floreus, L. ; (5) Chrysogaster viduata, L., also s. 
and f.p. ; (b) Muscidce : (6) Scatophaga merdaria, F., f.p. ; various small 
Muscidae, s. and c.p. which escaped me. B. Hymenoptera — Apidcc : (7) Apis 
niellifica, L. 9 > «&.» s. and c.p. ; ( 8 ) Bombus terrestris, L. ? , s. C. Coleoptera — 
ChrysovieJ^da : (9) Helodes phellandrii, L., devouring anthers and petals. See 
also No. 590 , I., pp. 48, 49. 

When the water is unusually high, the flowers of Ranunculus 
aquatilis remain submerged and do not open, but fertilise 
themselves (17, p. 14 , 351, p. 17 ). 

Ranunculus glacialis, L., is slightly proterandrous (Ricca) ; 
R. alpestris, L., is homogamous -or slightly proterogynous ; R. par- 
nasszfolius, L., and R. pyrenceus, L., var. bupleurifolius, D.C., are 
proterogynous with persistent stigmas. In all these species the 
shape of the nectaries is very variable (609). 

. 6. Ranunculus Flammula, L. — The flowers have scarcely 

bpaned when the outermost anthers dehisce extrorsely, covering 
th&ir sides which are turned towards the petals with pollen, so 
that insects which try to plunder the honey secreted by the little 
scales at the base of the petals miwt of necessity dust 'themselves 
with pollen. T'be stigmas are at this tifhe concealed’* or almost 
concealed by the^inner stamens, and so are ensured against contact 
with insects ; they are, moreover, not yet fully developed. The 
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opening of the anthers progresses slowly towards the centre of the 
flowers, and each stamen as it dehisces bends outwards and turns •< 
its pollen-covered side outwards. These stigmas are fully developed 
before the innermost stamens join' the others, ani the flowers, 
which before could only dust their visitors with pollen, can hence- 
forth be fertilised either with their own or other pollen. All 
visitors which alight, bearing pollen, in the middle of the flower 
effect crgss-fertilisation ; others, which alight first on a petal and 



Kjc. Ib.—RanunculM Flammula, L. 

1. —Flower just opening. 

2 — Flower in which the util mens uro fully developed, the stigma still immature. 

H —Essential organs of a flower hi which the stigmas are fully matui e, and the anthers i 
j et withered. 

a, immature anthers ; b, anthers about to dehisce ; c, ditto, dehisced ; d, ditto, empty ; e, 


touch the anthers and then the stigmas, can accomplish either 
fertilisation or cross-fertilisation. * So if in&cts alight in e A 
numbers in the two ways, cross-fertilisation must be the more 
frequent ^result. After numerous observations on this and the 
following tppcies of Ranunculi#, I am able to state that the two 
modes of alighting are equally common for small insects ; but all 
larger insects (which are about as long as the diameter of the 
flower) come in contact with the stigmas and the anthers at the 
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same time, and therefore must dust the stigmas with pollen from 
-other flowers ; heuce the cross-fertilisations are still more numerous 
than the selfrfertityptions. In default of insect'- visits, the power 
of self-fertilisation te retainid, some of the outermost stigmas being 
often touched by pollen from the innermost anthers. 

Although the arrangement of the flower is quite like that of 
’the following species of Ranunculus, R. Flammula is very^pajungly 
visited by insects, one reason at least being that its flowers 
much smaller and less conspicuous. 

Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce: (1) Syritta pipiens, L*c.p.‘juid s. 
(2) Cheilosia, sp. f.p. ; (3) Melithreptus taeniatus, Mgp., f.p. " aiuLs.*'; (bf 
Mpscidc e : (4) Scatophaga merdaria, F., f.p. ; (5) Anthomyia sp. B. Hymen- 
optera — Ajkdce : (6) Halictus cylindricus, F. 9 1 c.p. ; (7) H. flavipes F. £ , 
€.p. C. Lepidoptera — (8) Satyrus pamphilus, L., s. ’ 

' „ ‘ i 

Ranunculus montanus, L., is proterogynous with persistent 
stigmas (609). 

7 . Ranunculus acris, L., R. repens, L., R. bulbosus, L. — 
These species agree with R. Flammula . in the structure of t&eir 
flowers, and with each other in their habitat, in the conspicuousness 
of their flowers, and therefore also in the insects which ’visit them. 
Mr. Thomas Whitelegge (No. 774) states that they are all some- 
times gynodicecious. I have observed very many of the following 
visitants in equal abundance and similarly engaged on all these 
species; and I have even noticed the hive-bee, which in general 
keeps strictly to one species of flower, pass from Ranunculus acris 
to R. repens and R. bullosus, or vice versd, without any distinction. 
I accordingly catalogue the visitors of these three species together. 

A. Diptera — (a) Empidce : (1) Empis tesselata, F., s. ; ( b ) Asilidve: (2)' 
Dioctria atricapilla, Mgn. (Tekl. B.) ; (c) Syrphidas : (3) Clirysotoxum areu- 
atum, L. (Sid.), s. and f.p. ; (4) Chr. festivum, L., s. ; (5) Pipiza funebris, 
Mgn., 8. ; (6) P. chalybeata, Mgn., f.p. ; (7) Chrysogaster Macquarti, Loew. ; 
(8) Ch. viduata, L., very ab., both 8. and (9) Cheilosia pubera, Zett., 
f.p., ab. ; (10) Ch, albitarsis, Mgn., ab., s. and f.p. ; (11) Melanostonia mellina, 
L., s. ; (12) Platycheirus albimanus, F. (Tekl. B), f.p. ; (13) Syrphus ribesii, 
L. ; (14) Eristalis tenax^b. g'(15) JkOWbustorum, L. ; (16) E. hemorum, 
L. ; (17) E. sepulcralia, L. ; (18) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; (19) M. plotus, 
Mgn. ; (20) M. teeniatue, Mgn. ; (21) Syritta pipiens, L., — the lash nine ab., 
both s. and ip. ; (d) Muscidce: (22) ^yj-toneura ccsrulescena, fllcq., s. ; 
(23) Anthomyia, sp. B. ColeopteTa — (a) Jfkifilulidce : (24) Meligethes, very 
ab., s. and f.p. ; (b) Dermestidce : (25) Byturus fumatns, F., f.p., ab. ; (c) 
Buprestidtt : (26) Anthaxia nitidula* L. in copuli cm flowers of R. repens; 
(d) Mordellidce : (27) Ifordella aculeata, L. ; (28) IS^pusilla, Dej. ; (29) M. 
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pumila, Gyll. ; . («) (Edemeridce : (30) (Edemera virescens, L., ab. ; (/) 
Cutelidm : (31) Cistela murina, L., devouring the petals and stamens ; 
(g) Cerambycidw : (82) Strangalia nigra, L., do.; (A) Chrysomelidce : (33) 
Helodes aucta, F., devouring the petals, along with its l|ryee (May 24, 1870) ; 
(34) Cryptocephalus sericeus, L., devouring the anthers, d Hymenoptera,-— («> 
Tenthredinidce : (35) Cephus spinipes, Pz., ab., s. and devouring the anthers; 
(36) Cephus, small undetermined species ; ( b ) Sphegidce : (37) Oxybelus 
uniglnmi^ L. ; (r) Vespidcr, : (38) Odynerus spinipes, H. Sch. 9 (quinque- . 
f^Mliatifs, '$) ; (d) Apidre: (39) Prosopis hyalinata, Sm. <$, s. and f.p. ; (40) 
Halictns Jongtflus, Sm. ?, s. ; (41) H. flavipes, F. 9, c.p. ; (42) H. villosulus, 
K. ? ;t^3) H. sexsignatus, Schenck, 9 , s. ; (44) H. rubicund us, Chr. 9 , s. ; (45) 
H. quadriciftctus, F. 9 , c.p. ; (46) H. leucozonius, Schr. 9 > laden with pollen, 
rilheltejfng itself from "the rain in flowers of R. bulbosus (June 10, 1871) ; 
(47) H.^p3nulus, Sm. £, s. ; (48) H. cylindricus, F. 9 » c.p. ; (49) H. maculatus 
Sm. 9 $ » s. and o.p., ab. ; (50) H. nitidiusculus, K. 9 , s. ; (51) H. sexnotatus, 
K. 9 , c.p. and s. ; (52) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9 $ , s. and c.p., ab. ; (53) A. 
albicans, K. 9 6 > do. ; (54) A. albicrus, K. s. ; (55) Panurgus - calcaratus 
$cop., sr; (56) Chelostoma florisomne, L. 9 d > c.p. and s. ; (57) Osmia 
rufa,* L. £ , s. f (58) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > s * D. Lepidoptera — (59) Lycaena 
icarus, Rott. ; (60) Satyrus pamphilus, L. ; (61) Polyommatus Phlceas, L.; (62) 
Euclidia glypliica, L., all s. See also No. 590, 1., pp. 49 — 59 ; No. 609, p. 135. 

M we compare the insect-visitors of these species of Ranunculus 
» with those of the typical Umbelliferae, we observe the following 
remarkable differences. (1) Since the honey lies less exposed, 
those insects which are least fitted for sucking flowers are ab- 
sent, viz. Neuroptera, Ichncumonidce, Tipulidce, etc. ; Sphegidce and 
Vespidce are only met with sparingly. (2) Of the flies, Syrphidce 
form the great majority ; they are fond of brilliant colours, and 
are attracted by the bright yellow of the Ranunculus flowers. 
(This love of colours is clearly expressed in their own colours, the 
result of sexual selection.) (3) It is also owing to their bright 
colour that the flowers are-frequented by the beetle Cryptocephalus* 
'sericeus, and that Anthaxia nitidula resorts to them for pairing. 
In these and in many other beetles, as in the humble-bees, it 
seems as if the habit of feeding on flowers had called out the 
colour-sense and the taste for bright colours, and that sexual 
selection had then been ‘guided by this taste. (4) Bees occur 
much more abundantly on flowers of Ranunculus than on the 
Umbelliferae, because the former.: *are richer in both honey and 
pollen. These flowers seem especially to meet the wants of the 
genus jifalictus, of. which I Ijave taken twelve species on them, 
mostly in abundance. Besides the least specialised bees (Prosopis, 
Ealidus, Andrena) and 'the most specialised (Apts), intermediate 
genera, such as Pa&urgus tind Chelostoma, which are absent from 

TTmhp.lliforfiA ' visit, flfce Hnwprs of RannnmiliiQ ic 
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8. Ranunculus lanuginosus, L., is precisely similar in the 
arrangement of Its flowers to the three last-named ’’species : but 
growing in woods, where *f$wer flower-visiting in&pts, occur, ^ it is 
frequented b^a l *^ifeller number of species in spite of its larger 
and more conspicuous flowers. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Empidce : (1) Empis livida, L., s. ; fb) ^rpiidm : 
(2) species of Cheilosia, f.p., ab. ; (c) Muscidce : (3) Anthomyia, fery 
ab. B. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidce : (4) Meligetbes osneus, F./lib. ^I 'pould 
see distinctly with a lens how these small beetles gnawed the inner surface of 
the petals and the stamens) ; ( b ) Dermestidte, : (5) By tump fumatus ># Iiiff.p., ab. 
C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthredinidce : (6) Cephus pglli^p, El., yery ab., f.p** 
and s., along with other species ; (b) Apidce : (7) |JmdjM*ia eingulata, F. <j? > 
c.p. ; (8) Chelostoma florisomne, L. $ , s. ; (9) Osmia rwbaf 1 Christ. ? , c.p., and 
at the same timing round in the flower and emptying alFUie nectaries ; (10) 
Bombus terrestris,'L. $ , s. See also No. 590, 1., p. 51. \ 

, \ 4: * 

9. Ranunculus Ficaria, L ., also resembles 11. acris, U. rtfem* 
and JR. bulbosus, but it blooms earlier when fewer flower-visiting 
insects are abroad, a disadvantage which is perhaps partly 
compensated for, by the insects having at that time fewer Jdnjls of 
flowers to choose from. At the beginning of the flowering period, % 
we find as in B. auricomus, many flowers with very few petals, 
sometimes so few as two or three : later on the number increases 
to eight or even eleven, and they expand in the sunshine to a golden 
star 20 to 25 nim. in diameter. 

■£ * 

4 Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidm ; (1) Brachypalpus valgus, Pz., f.p. ; 

' (b) Musddce : (2) Sepsis, ab. ; (3) Anthomyia radicum, L., very ab. ; (4) , 
Scatophaga merdaria, F. B. Hymenoptera — Apidce, : (5) Apis mellifica, L., 

5 , f. and f.p., ab. ; (6) Andrena Gwynana, K.’ $ , c.p. ; (7) A. albicans, K. 

? <?> c.p. and s. ; (8) A. parvula, K. $, s. ; (9) Hal ictus cylindricus, F. s. ; 
(10) H. albipes, F. ?, s. ; (11) H. lucidus, Schenck, s. ; (12) H. nitidius-, 
cuius, K. $ , s. C. Coleoptera— (13) Meligethes, ab., s., f.p., and gnawing the 
petals. D. Thysanoptera— (14) Thrips, very ab. See also No. 590, 1., pp. 51, 52. 

10. Ranunculus auricomus, L.— The flowers of this species 
exhibit in their petals a great variety fiff forms of nectary, which 
are very remarkable and help us to explain the various nectaries 
of different Ranuneulaceae. 

The corolla is selddm regular, btffr as a^rqle, some or evel 
of the petals are more, or less stunted efep, ahaept,‘and the 
sepals, with their bright yellow rtake the place ^bf petals 
partly or completely. The honey^hnd»4t the basfr of the petals 
.are subject to the following modifications. . In the most perfect 
petals (1 and 2, Fig.Sfi) the inner siHgirf dfcMrkn^ar claw has 
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usually a thickened border on either side : and these borders fuse 
below, and a* their junction form a little pit which secretes honey. 
Some perfectly formed petals occur, h^wpver, in Which the honey 
is secreted mot by this hollow, but by two smal||^fH.t|*which stand 
to the right and left, on the broader thickened margins (8, Fig. 26). 
In Ifty stunted petals (5 to 7 mm. long, and 3 to 4 mm. broad,) 
there f# developed upon the inner side of the base a smaller 
lardii|i^|wl^h is fused with the larger for the space of 2 to 3 inrri., 
and ftasm free portion 1 to 3 mm. long. Between the two laminae, 
two hdh^-canals, separated by a fold, are deeply sunk (7, 8, 
fig. 26).. ‘ $uch petal? have a striking resemblance to those of 



Eranthis hiemalis. Between these three varieties we find various, 
often unsymmetrical, intermediate forms, (4, 5, 6, Fig. 26) in which 
sometimes no honey is secreted (4, 5). , 


After completion of my manuscript I found (April 5 and 20, 1872) the 
following insects in flowers of It. auricomua : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidce : 
(1) Andrena parvula, K. 9 > c.p. ; (2) A. fulvescens, Sm. s. ; (3) Halictus cylin- 
dricus, F. 9 , c.p. ; (6) Formicidce : (4) an undetermined sp,, licking honey. 
B. -Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (5) Pipizella virens, F., f.p. ; (6) Cheilosia ver- 
nalis, Fallen, f.p. ; (6) Muacid^ : (7) Anthomyia radicum, Mgn. 9 $ , very 
ab., but so wild that I could not See what it was doing ; (8) Scatophaga mer- 
daria, F., s. and fp. C. Thysanoptera— (9) Thrips, ab. Ants , and Thrips 
wer^pbserved injthe flowers by SprengqjfcipSee also No. 590,' 1., p. 52. 

11. Calt^a PALpSTMS, L. — The honey is secreted by two 
shallow depressions Si the.?idea a of each, carpel, bounded by a slight 
fold. It is sfe-nbifodant' tha? the drops Secrete^ by the adjacent 
sides of two .neighbouring, carpelf^often flow together into a large 
drop filling ^ -jjgfcween. Aath|j| and stigmas ripen 
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simultaneously, i?ut cross-fertilisation is favoured by .tbe fact that, 
as in Ranunculus, the anthers open outwards, and iSpe outermost 
are the fi| 8 t to dehisce. Self-fertilisation as in 
'^R^nuumlus is still possible. The very con- 
/M spicuous golden-yellow flowers, which expand 
/ m to a diameter of more than 40 mm., arer visited 

/ m in sunny weather by very numerous insects, of 

/ M .comparatively few species owing to the early 

f’-JoM time ^ ear ‘ 

' mjJF A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidm .* *(1) Odontomyia ar- 

gentata, F. ; (b) Syrphidce : ($\ Gfceilosia sp., f.p'V 
CaUhapalMtr^L ( 3 ) Ascia podagrica, F., f.p. ; % 4 ) Rhingia rostr^ta, L., 
»t, nectary, f -P- 5 ( 5 ) Eristalis intricarius, L. (*1|*W handsome flies 

bearing a drop of honey! displayed clearly their taste for "bright colours ; they 
hovered over the yellow flowers as the males of Eristalis 
hover over the females, then suddenly settled to suck honey or feed^pn 
pollen, and again flew off abruptly to another flower to refeat the same 
actions) ; (c) Muscidm : (6) Scatophaga merdaria, F., f.p. ; ( 7 ) Anthomyia, 
very ab., f.p. B. Coleoptera — Nitidulidcc : (8) Meligethes, very ab., s. and f.p. 
C. Hymenoptera — Apidce: ( 9 ) Andrena albicans, K. <$ , s; (10) Osmifc rufa, 
L. s. ; (11) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 , making the circuit of each flower, 
and licking the drops of honey from every carpel ; (12) Apis mellifica, L. $ , 
in hundreds, collecting pollen, and only sucking honey to aid in storing the 
pollen. See also No. 590, 1., p. 52 ; No. 609, pp. 135 , 136 . 

Trollius europocus, L., is homogamous. The stigmas are over- 
topped by the anthers and are dusted regularly with their pollen, 
which is probably outstripped in its action by pollen brought from 
other flowers ( 609 ). 


12. Eranthis hiemalis, Salisb. — This, the earliest of all 
the Ranunculacese here considered, exhibits regularly in its petals 
the same conversion into little pockets for honey that our earliest 
species of Ranunculus, R. auricomus, displays occasionally. Its 
calyx has completely assumed the function of rendering the flower 
conspicuous, as do the sepals of R. auricomus to a modified extent. 
In other respects the arrangement of ihsr flower agrees with those 
last described. 

on flowQjp of 


s, anthers, and 

sometimes stigmas, with the end-flaps of its, proboscis, Ifut finally thfusting its 
proboscis intp the nectaries ; (2) MusCS dom&tjca, L., diflfe (3) Sepsis, busy 
about the anthers. B. ^Hymenoptej^—A^pS&if ( 4 ) Apis medlifim, L. s. 
and f.p., in great numbers, sufficient to fertffiwft;#ie flowers' A* 


On February 26, 1871, 1 saw the following insedH 
E. hiemalis in my garden, during brij|jfe$gunshine. 

A. Diptera — Musculo* „• (1) Pollenia rudisCF., strok&lf pets 
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In many seasons with less favourable weather I -have found 
E. hiemalis (jfthich I have immediately in front of my window, 
and can easily watch) not visited by injects at all, and yet bearing 
fruit, but more sparingly than when insect-visits ^ve token place. 
The reason of the smaller number of seeds is that, as- in Ranun- 
culus and Caltha, self-fertilisation can only take place to a limited 
extent : fer when I fertilised in my room, one flower with its own, 
and another with extraneous pollen, both produced seeds in equal 
abundance. 

The species of Helleborus are proterogynous, according to 
Hildebrand (35 1): 

Nigella arvenste, %.•— The proterandrous flowers of this plant 
are provided Withr nectaries covered by movable lids, and are 
fertilised by bees. They have been fully described by Sprengel. 1 

'Nigella damascena, L., is visited by Ceratina callosa, F. d , and 
Pfosopis signa&a, Nyl. <£ (Apidse) (590, i). 

13. Aquilegia vulgaris, L. — The five sepals of the pendulous 
flower# form broad blue expansions, which help to render it 
conspicuous. Each of the five petals is hollowed out from its 
insertion upwards to form a hollow spur 15 to 22 mm. long, whose 
cup-shaped mouth is wide enough to admit the head of a humble- 
bee, and whose narrow tubular part curves inwards and downwards 
at its upper end. In this curved part is contained the honey, 
which is secreted by a fleshy thickening in the extreme point ef 
the spur. Owing to its curvature the point of the spur is only 
10 to 17 mm. above the insertion of the petal. To reach the honey 
in a legitimate way, the bees hang on to the flowers below, grasping 
the base of the spur with their forelegs, and holding on with their 
mid and hindlegs to the column formed of the stamens and 
carpels, which projects perpendicularly or obliquely downwards 
from the centre of the flower ; the head, meanwhile, is introduced 
into the aperture of the spur, whose outer wall its upper surface 
touches, and the end of th#. proboscis follows the curvature of the 
spur. Since bees, very easily bend the end of their proboscis 
downwards, but j^arcely bend it voluntarily in the opposite direction, 
the p&sition just described i|g| he only one suitable for them to 
reach the honey. ^HSis ^otraon entails that in younger flowers 
the hinder and lowidf surface of the bee’s body touch the anthers, 
which closely sumoupn the carpels, and which are covered on their 
. '' "*• 

1 See also iKeper, No. an account of the pita in A. satim and 

N. data. A " ' * ' * 
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outer side with pollen ; while in older flowers th,e same parts 
come in contact with the carpels which have elongated and spread 
their stigmas more widely apart. Cross-fertilisation is the inevitable 
result. Thus the Columbine is admirably adapted for fertilisation 
by humble-bees : but to reach the honey they must have a 
proboscis at least 10 to 17 mm. long, even supposing that they 
stick their heads fully into the mouth of the spur and so shorten 
the passage by about 5 mm. This fully explains the actions of the 
insects that I have observed on this flower. Bombus hortorum, 
L. $ (with a proboscis 19 to 21 mm. long), is the only insect 
that I have foimdpflfcry abundant on it; B. agrorum , F. $ (with a 
proboscis 12 to 15 long) % found much more rarely, sucking 
$bf§l&owersip the regular way and accomplishing cross- fertilisation. 
X isaw B. terfrtetris, L. $ (with a proboscis 7 to 9 mm. long), fly on to 
th% upper surface* of a flower, and lick over the base of the sepals, 
and on finding nothing there, creep tb the lower surface, and thrust its 
head into the spur. Then it again crawled on to the upper surface, 
and again licked fruitlessly the base of the sepals; and finally, 
biting a hole in the spur at the curved part, it introduced its 
proboscis and plundered the honey. Without further consideration 
it proceeded to secure the honey of the other petals and of other 
flowers in the same manner. The numerous other individuals of 
B. terrestris, L. $, which I before and afterwards observed thus 
perforating the spur, had probably first learned by trial how the 
honey might be won. 

I have often seen B. terrcstris bite through the spurs of still 
unopened flowers, and so forestall all legitimate visitors. ' The 
hive-bee also, as Sprengel noticed, bites through the spur at the 
bend and steals the honey : it often takes advantage of the holes 
made by B. terrestris. 

“I have seen smaller bees, Halictus Smeatkmanellns, K. $, and 
H. leucozonius, Schr. $ , collecting pollen on these flowers, which they 
would naturally fertilise by doing so. 

On a double garden-variety of the Columbine, in which seve- 
ral spurs are placed one within another, I noticed a hive-bee 
thrusting its head in the regular manner into the inner spur ; and 
I could see, through the transparent flower, the tongue stretched 
out to its fullest extent without reaching theyhoney. 

In default of insect-visits, self-fertilisation must' easily take 
place, owing to the position of the parts of the flower. 

Aquilegia atrqita, Koch, is also proterandrous, and visited by 
humble-bees (609, p. 137). * 
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* 14. Delphinium elatum, L. — This common garden plant is 
marked off by the unusual function ^ of the two wtyorls of the 
perianth from most other plants, and in part even from other 
species of larkspur ; while it agrees with the latter in the early 
development of the stamens and in the peculiar movements of 
the stamens and stigmas. 



1.-* Young flower after removal of the calyx, Keen from before. 

The petals in their natural position, seen obliquely from before and below. 

3. — Young flower after removal of the right half of the calyx. 

4. — Older flower after removal of the calyx, seen from before. 

0.— The suine flower as S, after the right half of the corolla also has been removed. 

a a, the two upper petals, which are prolonged backwards into two spurs, which secrete and 
contain honey, and which in front form an entreuce for the bee’s proboscis ; a*, their bases ; b b, 
the two inferior petals, whose closely approximated surfaces bound the entrance for the bee’s 
proboscis below— on their upper surfaces, each lias a tuft of yellow hairs to serve as a path-finder, 
while their peduncles (b', 2i stand so fur apart that in the first stage the anthers, in the aectfud the 
stigmas, appear between them (at b*, 2) in the path of the insect's proboscis ; e, anthers whichhave 
dehisced, placed in the way of the insect's proboscis ; d, anthers which have not yet dehisced, bent 
downwards, covering the female organs ; e, base of the stamens and carpels, which have been 
removed ; /, withered stamens bent downwards ; o, ovaries ; h, stigmas which have placed themselves 
in the same spot that the dehiscent anthers occupied in the first stage; (, left naif of the upper 
sepal, prolonged backwards iuto a long sheath for the spur (i’> ; k, left lateral sepal ; 1, left inferioi 
sepal. 

3 and 5, natural size ; 1, 2, and 4, enlarged. 


The five large, blue, expended sepals make the flowers visible 
from far o|T to humble-bees, and serve the purpose of a corolla. 
The hollow spur of the uppermost sepal neither secretes nor 
contains honey. Its peculiar rough and crumpled wall serves 
rather as a cover for the organs which secrete and conceal the 
honey, which without it would be exposed to the rairi ; and also 

... g 2 
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it forces the humble-bees to suck the honey by the way that alone 
leads to fertilisation. 

The two upper petals serve a very different purpose. In each the 
hollow pointed end of the spur (a 2 , 3, 5), which is directed back- 
wards and is inclosed in the hollow sepaline spur, secretes honey 
and becomes so full of it that part rises into the wide, half-conical 1 
part of the spur which is open on the inner side (a', 5). When 
both petals lie close to one another, they form together a hollow 
cone, which splits at the end into two points filled with honey, 
and guides the insect’s proboscis, if long enough, safely to the 
honey, while by its length it prohibits the access of insects with 
shorter tongues. The anterior portions of the same petals 
produce the upper part of this hollow cone further forwards, and 
serve to give the bee’s proboscis a convenient entrance and more 
certain path to the honey. Since these anterior portions of the 
upper petals separate easily on slight pressure from within, the 
whole head of a humble-bee may be thrust in between them, 

■ whereby the distauce to the honey is shortened by 6 to 7 mm. The 
length of the hollow cone from its entrance to the anterior end of 
the honey-bearing prolongation is about 20 mm., and to the apex of 
the latter 26 to 28 mm. ; so that, when the whole bee’s head is 
thrust into the aperture, a proboscis 13 to 14 mm. long is needed 
to reach the honey, and one 19 to 22 mm. long to suck it all up. 
Hence, of all our native bees, AnthopJiora pilipcs, F., and Bombus 
hortorum, L., can alone exhaust the honey. 

The two lower petals are of service in several ways. Their 
anterior surfaces point by bundles of upright yellow hairs towards 
the entrance to the honey, that is to say, they serve as path- 
finders ; and as they stand close together and bound this entrance 
below, they leave the bee no choice but to thrust its proboscis into 
the only proper place, viz., the interval between the two pairs of 
petals. Those parts of them immediately behind the entrance to 
the tube stand, on the other hand, so widely apart ( b ■*, 2) that they 
leave free space for the stamens and for the carpels (after the 
stamens have withered and bent back) to erect themselves in that 
part of the hollow cone lying close behind the entrance, where they 
inevitably come in contact with the under surface of the body and 
head of the bee. 

With sufficient insect visits, which this handsome plant never fails 
to receive, cross-fertilisation is completely insured by the proter- 
androus dichogamy, and by the movements of stamens and carpds 

1 i.e. forming the longitudinal half section of a cone. 
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which are so completely in relation to the movements of the bee’s 
head. The stamens in the unripe condition are bent down, when 
they dehisce they stand upright in the path of the bee’s head, 
and when they are withered they sink completely down. The 
carpels erect themselves after the withering of the last of the stamens, 
and their stigmas then stand in the way of the bee’s head. Self- 
fertilisation cannot take place in absence of insects. Of the two 
native bees whose proboscides are of sufficient length to suck the 
honey of this flower thoroughly, Anthophora pilipes has finished its 
period of flight and has disappeared when D. datum flowers. B. 
hortorum therefore remains as the only indigenous bee fitted for 
sucking up the honey . of Delphinium, and it is in fact found in 
great abundance on the flower. Many of our other Species of bees 
are well fitted for sucking a portion of the honey, but I have never 
seen any of them, or any other species of insect, sucking on D. datum. 
At Strassburg, D. elatum, is visited also by Anthophora personata, 
111. 9 (590, I.). 

Delphinium Staphysagria, L., described and figured by Hilde-" 
branch (356, p. 473 ) agrees in most points of its floral arrangement 
with D. datum, and is likewise fertilised by humble-bees. 

15 . Delphinium Consolida, L., differs in the arrangement of its 
flower from D. elatum chiefly by the coalescence of the four petals 
into a single piece, which leads to the following modifications. The 
two upper petals unite by means of their backward directed processes 
into a single spur, the pointed end of which secretes and contains 
the honey ; their expanded portions, which are turned forward, also 
coalesce lengthwise with one another, and therefore cannot be thrust 
apart on the entrance of the bee’s head ; but in conjunction 
with the lower petals they form a sheath which is well adapted to 
receive the bee’s head, and is only open below. Here in the first 
stage of flowering it presents the anthers, and in the second the 
stigmas, for contact with the under surface of the bee’s head. The 
lower petals, which thus form the side walls of the sheath or tube, 
unite with the upper ones, but not with one another, and yield 
laterally when the bee’s head is thrust in. Path-finders and 
a lower boundary of the entrance to the spur are wanting 
here. . 

Since the cycle "of development and movement of stamens and 
anthers agrees with that in D. elatum , cross-fertilisation is in like 
manner insured on the occurrence of insect-visits ; and similarly, 
if they fail to occur, self-fertilisation is impossible. 
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In July, 1868, 1 assured myself of the actual certainty of cross- 
fertilisation by direct observation. I saw, in Thuringia, upon a 
field covered with wild larkspur in flower, numerous examples of 
Bombus hortorum, L. $ and 5 , sucking at the flowers of this species 
with such diligence that certainly no flower in its second period 
can have escaped being fertilised. 

Since the length of the spur is about 15 mm. from its insertion, to 
which must be added the wide entrance, 7 mm. long, a proboscis 
fully 15 mm. long is needed to suck the honey in the normal way. 
Besides Bombus hortorum , L. (17 to 21), B. agrorum , F. (10 to 
15), B. fragrans, K. (15) and B. senilis, Sm. (14 to 15), some 
species of Anthophora, viz., A. aestivalis Pz. (15), A. return, L. (16 
to 17), and A.pilipes, F, (19 to 21), are all fitted for sucking the 
honey ; but all must do so with greater loss of time, through 
having to force the head deep into the entrance to the spur, 
except A. pilipes, whose season is over when Delphinium comes 
into flower. Bombus hortorum seems thus to be the (only species 
which is well adapted for the flower ; but the diligence of 
this one species compensates the plant for the exclusion of 
all other insects. I have noticed Satyrus and species of Hesperia 
sucking at the flowers, and sinking their thin proboscides into 
the spur, but apparently they did not touch the anthers or 
stigmas. 

Dr. Ogle gives in the Popular Science Review ( 631 ) a description 
of a species of larkspur which differs from those here described in 
that the honey secreted by the upper petals is contained in the 
spur of the posterior sepal. I unfortunately cannot determine 
which species of Delphinium is referred to as “ the blue larkspur 
of our gardens.” 

Delphinium Ajacis, L., described by Sprengel, agrees in most 
points with D. Consolida, and is likewise fertilised by humble- 
bees. 

16 . Aconitum Napellus, L. — This plant is distributed through- 
out the Alps, especially about the Sennerei. It has distinctly proter- 
androus flowers, which are visited by humble-bees, as Sprengel long 
ago observed. The two posterior sepals cohere to form a helmet - 
shaped structure, which shelters the anthers and nectaries ; the 
two lateral sepals give foothold to the mid and hindlegs of 
humble-bees ; all four play, in addition, the part of petals, making 
the flower conspicuous by their blue colour. Of the four petals, 
the two anterior help to close in the essential organs laterally; 
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the two posterior are transformed into long-stalked nectaries, only 
accessible conveniently to humble-bees. The well-marked pro- 
terandry insures cross-fertilisation if humble-bees visit the flower, 
and, as a rule, prevents self-fertilisation in absence of insects 
(609). 

17. Aconitum Lycoctonum, L. — The structure of the flower 
is for the most part similar to that of A. Napcllm, but the 
helmet and the nectaries are so exceedingly long that only an insect 
whose proboscis is very exceptionally long can reach the honey. 
In point of fact, in the plains (in a wood at Thule, near Paderborn) 
I have found it visited exclusively by Bombus hoftorum, L. 9 
(proboscis, 21 mm.), whose proboscis is the longest among lowland 



Fro. HR:— Aconitum Napcllun, L. 

A. — Flower in first (male) stage. The anthers have become erect, have dehisced, and are coated 
with white pollen. 

pj The same flower in side view, a, a hole bitten by Bombua maatrucatut. 

C. Ditto, in longitudinal section. 

D. — Essential organs in tlie first (male) stage, a', anther bent backwards nnd not yet dehisced ; 
n’ ditto, becoming erect; a3, ditto, erect, dehisced, and covered with pollen; a*, ditto, empty, 
and bending backwards ; o5, ditto, empty, and bent quite backwards, 

E. —Essential organs in the second (female) stage. 

A— C, nat. size ; D, E. x 2. 


humble-bees, and on the Alps exclusively by B. opulentus, Gerst. 
(22 mm.), whose proboscis is the longest among Alpine speeies. 
B. opulentus has not as yet been observed upon any other flower, 
either by Prof. Gerstacker, who discovered and described it, or by 
myself (609). 
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Aconitum septentrionale, Kosll., has likewise proterandrous flowers, 
figured by Axell (17). 

Pceonia Moutan, Sims., according to Delpino, is regularly fertilised 
by Cetoniae, which lick the fleshy disk around the carpels. 1 


REVIEW OF THE RANUNCULACELfE, 

While the Umbelliferae form a numerous family where a certain 
sum of adaptations insuring cross-fertilisation has been inherited 
from ancestral forms and descends through all branches of the 
family, in Ranunculacece, on the other hand, we have a family 
whose separate divisions have developed for themselves quite 
distinct advantageous modifications. We see conspicuousness 
insured in Ranunculus by the petals ; by the sepals in Eranthis, 
Helleborus , Anemone, Caltha ; by both together in Aquilegia and 
Delphinium ; by the stamens in Thalictrum. Honey is wanting 
in Clematis, Thalictrum, and Anemone : it is secreted by the sepals 
in certain Pceonies ; by the petals in Ranunculus, Eranthis, vHelle- 
borus, Nigella, Aquilegia, Delphinium, Aconitum ; by the filaments in 
Atragene ; by the anthers in Pulsatilla ; by the carpels in Caltha : 
it is sometimes easily accessible, at other times more or less 
deeply hidden. Such a variety of different adaptations is explained 
by supposing many different ways of attaining perfection to have 
been available for the plants when their flowers had not yet been 
modified so far as to insure cross-fertilisation. 

An easily accessible situation of the honey in simple, regular 
flowers carried w r ith it the advantage of abundant insect-visits ; but 
at the same time the objection that the visitors crept about the 
flowers in various ways, often accomplishing only self-fertilisation, 
often leaving the flower still unfertilised. Honey more deeply 
placed brought the disadvantage that a great multitude of 
insects were shut out ; but this advantage, that the bees with long 
proboscides had to move in a particular way to reach the honey, 
and so stamens and pistils could in a simple manner be arranged 
so as to render cross-fertilisation inevitable. We find self-fer- 
tilisation possible in all regular Ranunculaceous flowers with 
easily^ jiccessible honey ; but prohibited by well-marked proter- 
andry in all those with deeply situated honey, whether regular, as 

1 Lists of visitors to the following additional species are given in my Weitere 
Beobacktungen, pt. i.: Clematis Vitalba, L., Thalictrum minus, L., Hepatica triloba, 
Oil., Pulsatilla vulgaris, Mill., Anemone silvestns, L., A. ranunculoides, L., Adonis 
vernalis , L., Myomrus minimus, L., Acteea spicata, L. 
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Aguilegia, or irregular, as Delphinium and Aconitwm ; and so we 
may conclude that in the Ranunculaceae the certainty of cross- 
fertilisation has been more effectually attained by flowers being 
specially adapted for a few species of bees, than by attracting a 
great multitude of different guests. We must however beware 
of taking this as a general conclusion; for in Umbelliferae the still 
more open situation of the honey, aided by the massing together 
of many flowers, insures cross-fertilisation, through proterandrous 
dichogamy, even so far as to permit loss of the power of self- 
fertilisation. 

Only those Ranunculaceae seem to me to be adorned with 
blue colours which are cross-fertilised by bees, c.g. Hepatica 
triloba, which is fertilised by pollen -collecting bees, or the 
species of Aguilegia, Aconitwm, and Delphinium, which seem 
adapted for humble-bees by the whole structure of their flowers. 
The easy transition in Hepaticas from blue to pink, and even to 
white, may be most easily explained as a case of reversion {vide 
also 609). 


Ord. CALYCANTHACEM 

Chimonanthus fragrant, Lind., has, according to Hildebrand, pro- 
terogynous flowers. In the first stage, the still immature stamens 
are bent away from the stigmas, which receive pollen from other 
flowers ; in the second stage, the ripe stamens arch over the stig- 
mas and prevent access to them (356, p. 491 ). Delpino saw the 
flowers visited by an Osmia at Florence (177, p. 59 ). 

Galycanthus Jloridus, L., according to Delpino, is markedly pro- 
terogynous with short-lived stigmas; it is devoid of honey, and 
is probably fertilised by Cctonice (1 77, p. 58 ). 

Ord. MAGNOLIACE.E. 

Illiciwm religiomm has in the middle of the flower, according 
to Delpino, little papillae, very rich in honey and resembling 
stigmatic papillae, which probably serve as bait for a Cetonia (5 67). 

Magnolia Yulan, Desf., is proterogynous. According to Delpino, 
bees fly into the upright flowers, and in the first period are neither 
able to creep up the smooth petals, nor to rise in flight from the 
short pistil which stands erect in the centre of the flower. They 
remain prisoners until in the second period the petals spread out, 
and the bees then fly away, dusted with pollen, to another flower 
(178, 360, p. 593). 
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Magnolia grandijlora , L. — Rose-beetles ( Cetonia aurata and 
stictica) resort to the scarce opened flowers. They find shelter 
beneath the three inner petals, which form a vault over the stigmas, 
warmth which is so considerable that it is sensible to the touch, 
and honey lying on and between the stigmas. They remain in this 
pleasant refuge, until the sepals or petals fall off, and then, laden 
with pollen, they fly away to other flowers. In the first period only 
stigmas, and in the second only anthers, are mature, so self-fer- 
tilisation is impossible, and the beetles, flying from flower to flower, 
accomplish cross-fertilisation regularly (178, 360, p. 594). 

Ord. AN ONAGER. 

Asiviina triloba, Dunab., is proterogynous with short-lived 
stigmas. In the middle of the bell-shaped, pendulous flower 
rises a hemispherical mass of stamens, from the midst of which 
some stigmas protrude. The three inner petals, which secrete 
honey at their base, lie in the first period close upon the stamens ; 
they compel the flies which visit the flower to touch the already 
mature stigmas on their way to the honey. Cross-fertilisation is 
effected if the flies come bringing pollen' from an older flower. 
Delpino counted seven species of Diptera visiting the plant 
(178, p. 231 ; 360, p. 672). 

Ord. BERBERIDEjE. 

18. Berberis VULGARIS, L. — Sprengel describes and figures the 
flowers as hanging down vertically. This, however, is seldom the 
case ; most are horizontal or inclined obliquely downwards. They 
are not fully protected by their position from the weather, but the 
three inner sepals and the six petals, which as well as the sepals 
are curled inwards at their points, protect the stamens together 
with the honey-glands and honey from rain. The three inner 
sepals make the flower conspicuous by their yellow colour, and 
the petals completely embrace the stamens so long as the latter 
are undisturbed. The honey-glands are two thick, oval, fleshy, 
orange bodies, lying quite close together on the inner side and 
near the base of each petal. The filaments are so much expanded 
as to toijch each other at the base ; before being irritated they are 
bent so Far back that each is in contact with the part of a petal 
below the honey-glands, and also with the adjacent halves of the 
two honey-glands. There is thus no room for the honey to 
accumulate between petals and stamens, but it must flow into 
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the angles between stamens and ovary, which are always found tc 
be quite full of honey. Every insect- visitor must thrust it! 
proboscis into one of these angles; and in doing so it causes th< 
two stamens which the base of its proboscis touches to spring 
inwards towards the pistil, and to dust with pollen one side of itf 
head, which is thus shut in between two anthers and the stigma. 

The stigma is represented by the papillose and viscid edge of s 
disc which surmounts the ovary and occupies the middle of the 
flower ; one side of the insect’s head, opposite to that touched by 
the stamen, comes in contact with the stigma. The insect usually 
flies away at once after the first drop of honey on being struck by 
the stamen, and as it thrusts its head or proboscis into the flower 
in many different ways as the different positions of the flower 



Fid. 30. - Iierbcri* vulpari*, L. 


1. — Flower seen from above. fl, tlic three inner, larger sepals, which by their size and colour ploy 
the part of a corolla ; b, outer, b', inner petals, ; c, nectaries ; d, filaments j e, stigma, 

•2.— Position of the stamen after springing inwards. 

3.— Petal with its wo thick fleshy, orange nectaries. 

4— 7.— Stamens in various stages of dehiscence, erection, and rotation of the anther-valves. 4 , 
stamen with the anther-valves still closed ; 6, the valve of the right anther-lobe has opened, and is 
beginning to move upwards, witli the pollen attached to it ; 6, both valves have nearly completed 
their movement of rotation, the pollen masses are directed towards the right and left ; 7, both valves 
have turned in such a way that the pollen-masses face the centre of the flower, and touch one 
another with their adjacent edges ; 76, ditto, inner aspect . 


require, now under now over the stigma, now to the right, now to 
the left, its head must soon be dusted all round with pollen, and it 
must fertilise every succeeding flower that it visits. It can only 
accomplish self-fertilisation if in the same flower it plunges its 
proboscis first to the right and then to the left, or first over and 
then under the stigma. In the case of the hive-bee I have 
distinctly observed that it seldom proceeds in this manner. It 
never makes a circuit of the flower, for it flies away and seeks 
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another as soon as it is struck by the stamens whose bases it has 
touched, and it rarely thrusts its proboscis a second time into the 
same flower. When it plants its forelegs upon the flower, it 
usually causes the greater number of the stamens to close in upon 
the pistil. 

I have often seen humble-bees, on the other hand, thrust their 
proboscides again and again into the same flower. 

It is clear from the above that Sprengel is in error when he 
explains the flower of the barberry as adapted for self-fertilisation ; 
and this is proved most unequivocally by a closer examination of 
the movement of the anthers upon irritation. 

Before the flower opens the anthers stand on a level with the 
stigma ; they are closely applied to the stigma in the bud, but in 
the opening flower they are bent as far backwards as the sur- 
rounding petals allow. As soon as the petals begin to diverge, 
the anthers dehisce, the lid flying up and remaining attached only 
to the extreme end of the connective, which is here at its broadest. 
The anther-lid carries with it almost all the pollen, and after rising 
to its full height it turns that side which bears the pollen inwards 
towards the middle of the flower. If the stamens are now touched 
at their bases and made to move inwards, the masses of pollen do 
not come on a level with the stigma, but stand above it ; so that 
even those parts of the masses of pollen which do not touch the 
insect, excluding some little scattered particles, do not come in 
contact with the stigma : the insect’s head or proboscis, however, 
in being drawn back and nibbed against the masses of pollen 
gets dusted with pollen just in those parts which will come in 
contact with the stigma in other flowers. 

If insect-visits altogether fail, then, as the flowers wither, the 
masses of pollen come of themselves into contact with the stigma 
through the bending inwards of the anthers. I have observed this 
in specimens kept in my room, but I cannot say what results follow 
self-fertilisation at such a late period. 


Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidee : (1) Helophilus floreus, L., very ab. ; 
(2) H. pendulus, L. ; (3) Eristalis tenax, L., ab. ; (4) E. arbustorum, L. ; (5) 
E. nemorum, L. ; (6) Rhingia rostrata, L., ab. ; (b) Muscidce : (7) Onesia 
floralis, R. D. ; (8) O. sepulcralis, Mgn. ; (9) O. cognata, Mgn. ; (10) Musca 
domestics, L. ; (11) M. corvina, F. B. Hymenoptera— (a) Apidce : (12) 
Apis mellifica, L. $ , ab. ; (13) Bombus terrestris, L. ? ; (14) B. pratorum, 
L. ? ; (15) Andrena Trimmerana, K. (16) A. helvola, L, <£; (17) A. 
fiilvicrus, K. <£, ab. ; (18) A. fulva, Schrk. moderately ab. ; (19) A. 
albicans, K. ? ; (20) A. Smithella, K. $ ; (21) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. 9 , 
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(b) Vespidee : ( 22 ) Vespa holsatica, F. $ ; (23) V* rufa, L. $ . C, Coleop- 
tera— (a) Dermeetidce : (24) Attagenus pellio, L. ; (b) CoccimlUda: : (25) 
Coceinella 14punctata, L. All were sucking honey ; Bombus pratorum and 
Andrena fulva were also collecting pollen. See also 590 , 1 ., and 609 . 

Ord. XYMPHMACEjE. 

19. Nuphar LUTEUM, Smith. — The sepals, as Sprengel clearly 
showed, have, by their increased size and the yellow colour of their 
upper surface, taken on the function of a corolla : the under side 
of the petals secretes honey. Sprengel found only small beetles of 
the genus Meligcthes in the flowers : I have seen besides Meligethcs 
various flies and other small beetles creeping about the flowers and 
flying from one to another ; they effected self-fertilisation and 
cross-fertilisation indifferently. I was only able to catch Onesia 
jloralis, R.D. ( Muscidce ), and Donacia denlata, Hoppe ( Chryso - 
melidw ) ; both were richly dusted with pollen. 

Nymphccci alba, L., and Victoria regia, Lind., are, in Delpino’s 
opinion, fertilised by Cetonicc and Glaphyrida). See also No. 775 . 

• 

Ord. PAPA VEPACE.E. 

20. Papaver Rhceas, L.— The numerous anthers stand close 
round the stigma, and dehisce before the opening of the flower. 
They cover themselves with pollen, part of which reaches the 
lower part of the stigmatic lobes, while the higher central parts 
of the stigmatic lobes protrude free from pollen. Its flowers 
contain no honey, and are therefore visited solely by pollen-seeking 
insects, which find the broad stigmatic surface the most convenient 
place on which to alight. They necessarily accomplish cross- 
fertilisation if they have come from another flower, and this 
cross-fertilisation probably prevails in its action over the self- 
fertilisation which has already taken place. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— Apidxe ; ( 1 ) Halictus sexnotatus, K. ? , very 
ab. ; ( 2 ) H. flavipes, F. ? , ab ; (3) H. longulus, Smith, ? ; (4) H. cylindri- 
eus, K. $ ; (5) H. maculatus, Sm. $ ; ( 6 ) Aiulrena dorsata, K. $ , ab. ; (7) A. 
fulvicrus, K. $ ; all collecting pollen, and dusted thickly with it. B. Diptera 
~—Syrphidce : ( 8 ) Cheilosia, f.p. C. Coleoptera — Nitidulidce : (9) Meligethes, 
very ab., f.p. D. Orthoptera— (10) Forficula auricularia, L., both larvae and 
perfect insects hiding in the base of the flower. See also No. 590 , 1 . 

Whether, in default of insect-visits, the self-fertilisation which 
inevitably takes place leads to development has still to be decided 
by experiment. Probably it does so, as Hildebrand has found that 
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Argemone ochroleuea, Glaucium luteum, and Papaver argemonoides 
all bear:seed when fertilised with their own pollen' (3 £8). 

Papaver Argemone, L. — The flower has exactly the same 
structure as P. Rkoeas, the only difference being that a smaller 
part of the stigmatic lobes is exposed to self -fertilisation. 

In Papaver dubiicm, L., the stigma stands some ' millimeters 
above the level of the anthers, so that self-fertilisation can only 
take place in a down-turned position of the flower. Perhaps the 
fact that this species is much rarer than the others (in Westphalia, 
at least) is due to the impossibility of self-fertilisation. 

Papaver alpinum, L., is homogamous, and (when cultivated) 
is sterile to its own pollen. The flowers are devoid of honey, and 
are visited by pollen-feeding Diptera (609). 

Papaver hyhridum, L., has cleistogamic flowers, at least when 
under cultivation (369). 

21. Chelidonium MAJUS, L. — In sunny weather the anthers 
dehisce laterally as the flower opens, and the stigma is developed 
at the same time. Since the stigma somewhat overtops the- aethers, 
insects alighting in the middle of the flower touch the stigma first 
and accomplish cross-fertilisation, while those which alight on a 
petal and crawl inwards may accomplish either cross- or self- 
fertilisation. In dull weather the flowers remain closed longer, 
and -the stamens dehisce within the as yet unopened flower, causing 
self-fertilisation. 

The flowers contain no honey, and are visited and fertilised only 
by pollen-seeking insects. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Aphht : (1) Bombus pratorum, L. $ ; (2) B. 
agrorum, F. $ ; (3) B. Rajellus, 111. $ — (all three alighted on the centre of 
the flower and swept pollen in great haste with the tarsal brushes of the fore 
and midlegs out of the anthers into the baskets on their hindlegs, and hardly 
spent two to three seconds on the flower before passing to another ; they effect 
cross-fertilisation regularly) ; (4) Halictus cyliiwlricus, F. ? ; (5) H. zonulus, 
Sm. ^ > (6) II. sexnotatus, K. (j? ; (7) H. sexstrigatus, Schenek, $ —(these 
small bees alight on the anthers and spend a much longer time on each flower, 
passing round upon the anthers. They only come in contact with the stigmas 
accidentally, and may effect self -fertilisation and cross-fertilisation indifferently). 
B. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (8) Syrphus balteatus, Deg. ; (9) S. ribesii, L. ; 
(10) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (11) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (12) Rhingia roetrata, 
L., all feeding on the pollen, and moving round the flower in the same way 'as 
the species of Halictus ; (b) Empidm : (13) Empislivida, L. See also No. 590, 1, 

Califomica, Chmss., furnishes an illustration of 
varying eapa&ty Jpr Self-fertilisation. My brother Fritz Muller found 
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this species unfruitful in South Brazil, and Darwin found it fruitful 
in England, 'when fertilised with its own pollen. Plants which Fritz 
Muller raised in South Brazil from seed sent from England by 
Darwin yielded some seeds when fertilised with their own pollen, 
but far fewer than in England. Hildebrand found this species not 
absolutely barren, but very nearly so, when fertilised with its own 
pollen (358). 


Obd. FUMAUIACE.E , 

, Hypecomi procumbens, L. — In the bud, the two inner petals 
receive all the pollen in two pockets developed upon ‘their inner 
surface, and these pockets close up before the development of the 
stigma. On pressure from above, their edges separate and dust the 
object pressing them with pollen. The stigmatic papillae do not 
attain their full development until some time after the opening 
of the flower, and after the pistil has grown up above the level 
of the pollen-sacs, so that in each flower insects come in contact 
first ^vith the stigma and then with the pollen. Cross-fertilisation 
is insured (in case of insect-visits) first by proterandry, and secondly 
by the projecting situation of the stigma (358). 

Hypecouni grandijiorum . — Hildebrand found that the flowers 
of this species were very nearly though not absolutely barren 
when fertilised with their own pollen or with pollen from another 
flower of the same plant (358). 

22. Diclvtra spectabilis, D.C. — The heart-shaped pendulous 
flowers contain honey in the two pouches at the base of the outer 
semi-cordate petals. Each of these two petals incloses three 
stamens which follow the contour of its wall and then together 
form a channel leading from the middle of the flower to the honey. 
The exserted ends of the six stamens project straight downwards, 
lying close together around the pistil, and being themselves sur- 
rounded by the hood-like ends of the two inner petals, which 
cohere at the points. 

Between the hood-shaped end of the inner petal and the curled 
end of the outer one, there remains on the right and left a canal 
leading to the honey. If a bee hanging from the flower thrusts its 
proboscis into one of the two canals, the lower surface of its 
abdomen presses both the hood and the flexible stamens towards 
the opposite side ; and the stigma, which is at the ejjtd of a stiff 
style and therefore escapes being pushed asad^is Ifobbed by the 
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hairs oh the lower surface of the bee’s body. When the bee flies 
away the hood returns to its former position and again incloses the 
stamens and pistil. At each visit this action is performed twice, 
once on the right and once on the left, since there are two honey- 
sacs and two canals leading to them. Thus in young flowers the 
pollen adhering to the stigma is brushed off on to the hairy body 
of the bee, and in older flowers, which have been already robbed 
of their own pollen, pollen from other flowers is brought and 
applied to the stigma. Hildebrand saw humble-bees acting in the 
manner described. Since the proboscides of our humble-bees vary 
from 7 to 21 mm., and the canals leading to the honey in Diclytra 
are 18 to 20 mm. long, the action of the different visitors deserves 
closer examination. 

I have only seen Bombus hortorum, L. 9 (20 to 21), and A nthophora 
pilipes, F. 9 (19 to 20), both in fair abundance, sucking this flower in 
the normal way : they sucked each flower twice, once on each side. 
Bombus terrestris, L. $ , whose proboscis is only 7 to 9 mm. long, 
climbs on to the upper part of the flower and bites a hole into 
one of the honey-sacs ; it tries to introduce its proboscis through 
the hole it has made, and if it does not at once succeed, it bites 
several times, and at last succeeds in stealing the honey out of 
both the pouches. 1 I have seen Bombus pratorum , L. 9 (1 1 to 1 2), 
and B. Rajellus, 111. (12 to 13), act in the same way. Osmia ncfa, 
L. 9 (9), Megachile centuncularis , L. 6 (6 to 7), and Apis mellifica, 
L. 9 (6), often make use of the holes which humble-bees have 
bitten, and which few flowers are free from. 

The action of the hive-bee on flowers of Diclytra convinced 
me of the advantage that flowers derive from having convenient 
landing-places for insects. If the bee tried to steal honey by means 
of holes made by Bombus terrestris, it found no such resting-place, 
but catching hold of the edge with some of its legs, it groped about 
with the others on the smooth surface, and so stood insecure and 
wasted much time. 

Diclytra eximia, D.C. — The flower has been thoroughly described 
and figured by Hildebrand (358). It resembles D. speddbilis, but 
the space for the lateral bending of the hood is smaller and the 
passage to the honey shorter. 

In Diclytra cucullaria, D.C., the outer petals are provided with 
long spurs and the honey is secreted by two long processes of the 
middle stamens lodged in these spurs (358). 

1 In North America, -Diclytra Canadensis is bitten in the same way by the 
short-lipped bee Bombu# Virginicus , Oliv. (736). 
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23 . Corydalis cava, Schweigg. and Kbrt. The flower is 
- figured and described by Hildebrand (351, 358). 

In contrast to the pendulous flowers of Diclytra and Adlumia, 
which are symmetrical about two planes perpendicular to. one 
another, and permit a double motion of the hood; to right and left, 
we have in Corydalis cava horizontal flowers symmetrical about 
one perpendicular plane, and whose hood can only be thrust by 
insects in one direction, viz. downwards. The two outer petals, 
which are here superior and inferior, have ceased to be symmetrical, 
the upper one being produced into a long spur, curved downwards 
at the end, and reaching some 1 2 mm. backwards over the flower- 
stalk. In this spur is lodged a common prolongation of the upper 
stamens, which secretes honey and extends as far as the curved part 
of the spur. 

The two inner petals stand at the sides, and are fused with the 
upper petal at their bases ; they are symmetrical, and unite at the 
apex to form a hood. A bee, to reach the honey stored at the end 
of the spur, must stand on the lower petal or on the hood, and 
thrust Its proboscis between the hood and the upper petal ; in 
doing this, it presses down the hood, and rubs the under surface 
of its head on the stigma, which, being placed on a stiff pistil, does 
not bend downwards, and has been covered with pollen before the 
opening of the flower. The hood, on withdrawal of the pressure, 
springs back into its former place, and covers the pistil and stamens 
as before. 

So, in young flowers, bees dust the lower part of their heads 
with pollen ; in older ones they supply the stigma with pollen from 
previously visited flowers. As the bees habitually go from below 
upwards on each plant, they bring pollen to the lower and older 
flowers of one plant from the upper and younger flowers of 
another, and thus regularly induce crossing of separate stocks. 
This is very noteworthy, since Hildebrand has shown by many 
experiments that the flowers of C. cava are absolutely barren to 
their own pollen, very slightly fertile to pollen from another flower 
of the same plant, and only thoroughly fertile when impregnated 
with pollen from a different plant. 

Since the spur of C. cava is 12 mm. long, and is at the very 
most filled with honey to the extent of 4 or 5 mm., it is quite 
impossible for the hive-bee with its proboscis of 6 mm. to reach 
the honey in the legitimate way. Borribus terrestris, L. $ , might 
succeed better with its proboscis of 7 to 9 mm., occasionally 1 even 
10 mm. ; but even this species soon gives up thrusting its pijoboscis 
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between the hood and the upper petal. It more usually bites 
a hole' in the spur at, or a little in front of, its place of bending, 
and through this hole thrusts its proboscis to the extremity of the 
spur. I found the great majority of flowers to have been bitten 
through in this way by B. terrestris, ?, and through the holes I 
saw not only the hive-bee, but also Andrena albicans, K. ?, 
A.nitida, Fourc. £ , Sphecodes gibbus, L., and Nomada Fabriciana, 
L. $ , obtain the honey. The only bee which I have seen sucking 
the honey of C.cava legitimately is Anthophoi'a pilipes, F. ? and $ , 
with its proboscis of 19 to 21 mm. But this species visited the 
flowers of Corydalis in such numbers and so diligently that it 
should suffice for the fertilisation of all. I have only seen two 
other insects legitimately sucking the honey of C. cava, viz. 
Bombylius major , L. (10) and B. discolor, Mgn. (11 to 12), which, 
hovering over the flowers, thrust in their long proboscides, without 
however, accomplishing fertilisation. The hive-bed must also be 
included among the fertilisers of C. cava. I have often seen it 
creeping in between the hood and upper lip with the fore-j>art of 
its body in order to collect pollen, which it swept off the stigma 
with the tarsal brushes of its middle legs, and placed in the pollen- 
baskets on ita hindlegs. An ant, Lasins niger, L. 9 > enters the 
flowers and makes its way to the honey ( 590 , 1 .). 

24. Corydalis solida, Sm., resembles the former species in 
the mechanism of its flowers, and has a spur sometimes as long, 
sometimes very slightly shorter. In the spot where I have observed 
it (Stromberg Hill), it grows together with G. cava, but in smaller 
numbers, and always with red flowers (C. cava being white or red). 
In this locality its honey is sucked legitimately, as in G. cava, by 
Anthophora pilipes, F., Bombylius major, L ., and B. discolor, Mgn. ; 
the honey is stolen by means of a hole by B. terrestris, L. ? , and 
Apis meMijka, L. t? , and the plant is also visited and fertilised 
by the last-named for the sake of its pollen. 

Corydalis nobilis, Pers. and G. capnoides, Whlnb., have, according 
to Hildebrand, a similar arrangement to that of G. cava ( 358 ). 

Corydalis ochroleuca, K., is marked off from C. cava by the fact 
that the hood, when once bent down, does not rise again, while the 
stamens and pistil fly upwards and become concealed in a hollow 
of the upper petal. Hence each flower can only be visited by bees 
once in such a way as to influence these organs. This single visit 
dusts the under side of the bee with the pollen which has been 
heaped" up on the stigma, and also brings other pollen to the 
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stigma if the bee comes from another flower. Hildebrand’s 
experiments prove that the flowers of C. ochroleuca are fertile both 
with their own pollen and with that from another flower of the 
same plant. 

25. Corydalis lutea, D.G., resembles C. ochroleuca in the 
mechanism of its flower. I saw it repeatedly visited and sucked 
in the legitimate way by Bombus agrorum, F. ? , whose proboscis 
measures 12 to 15 mm. Other bees which I have seen visiting the 
flower are enumerated in my Weitere Beobachtungen, pt. i. p. 54. 

26. Fumaria officinalis, L. — The mechanism of the flower 
resembles that of Corydalis cava ; but the flowers are much smaller, 
and instead of the long spur, a short rounded pouch is present 
in which a short process from the upper stamen is lodged and 
secretes honty. Hildebrand found the flowers to be fertile to their 
own pollen ; but he doubts whether self-fertilisation often occurs 
under natural conditions, and places full reliance on the agency 
of injects. 

I have often watched F. officinalis, and have convinced myself 
most clearly that it is very sparingly visited by insects. I have 
only occasionally observed the hive-bee sucking at this flower, 
and I have very frequently watched in vain even in calm sunny 
weather for a single insect visitor. 

It is obviously advantageous to a plant for its flowers to be 
adapted for fertilisation not by one or a few, but by many species 
of insects. In Fumaria officinalis, whose flowers might be visited 
by most kinds of bees on account of the shallow situation of the 
honey, this advantage which it has over C. cava is outweighed 
by several disadvantages. For C. cava blooms in early spring at a 
time and in places where few flowers compete with it in attracting 
insects (its chief rivals on Stromberg Hill are Primula elatior and 
Pulmonaria officinalis ) ; while Fumaria officinalis blooms in the 
middle of summer when many flowers at the same time are trying 
to divert the attention of honey-seeking bees. And further, while 
C. cava with its handsome spikes of flowers is very conspicuous 
in comparison with its neighbours, and displays a rich booty of 
honey , and pollen to its guests, the small flowers of Fumaria 
officinalis are very inconspicuous in comparison, and give but a poor 
promise of spoil. Hence we see that although the honey of 
Corydalis cava can only be reached legitimately by one out of the 
many species of bees that are on the wing during its lowering 

H 2 
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period, yet it is so regularly fertilised by that one, that it has quite 
lost the power of self-fertilisation ; while Fumaria officinalis, though 
it might be fertilised by very many kinds of bees that are abundant 
while it flowers, is so little visited that it is forced as a rule to 
reproduce by self-fertilisation. I have repeatedly noticed how very 
seldom' Fumaria officiTialis is visited by insects, and have observed 
that notwithstanding almost every flower has borne fruit. I have 
also found that during continued rainy weather which keeps every 
bee away, F. officinalis is still fully fruitful, and I cannot therefore 
doubt that it makes the fullest use of its power of self-fertilisation. 

The same holds good with regard to Fumaria capreolata, L., 
and F. parvijlora, Lam., which on the whole agree, according to 
Hildebrand, with F. officinalis in their mechanism of fertilisation, 
but have lost the elasticity of the hood, probably through long 
disuse. 

In Fumaria spicata, L., on the other hand, the structure of the 
flower resembles, according to Hildebrand, that of Corydalis lutea 
and C. ochroleuca. The column, after once emerging from the 
hood, springs up, owing to the tension of the upper stamens, and 
buries itself in a depression in the upper petal. This species is 
also fertile to its own pollen. 

Fumaria capreolata, var. pallidiflora,. has this remarkable 
peculiarity, first mentioned by Moggridge, that its flowers, which 
are at first almost white, assume a conspicuous pink or even 
carmine tint after fertilisation. A similar change of colour occurs 
in Lantana, Weigelia rosea, Ribes aureum, R. sanguineum, and 
many other flowers which are fertilised by the more intelligent 
insects (bees or Lepidoptera), The insects are attracted from a 
distance by the bright colours of the older flowers, and they learn 
to distinguish very quickly between these and the less conspicuous 
younger flowers which alone contain treasure for them ; while the 
less intelligent insects, useless in these cases for the work of 
fertilisation, betake themselves chiefly to the more showy flowers 
( 74 . 3°9, 530, 575, 590, 1.). 


Ord. CRUCIFERS. 

27 . Nasturtium silvestre, R. Br. — At the base of the flower, 
between every two stamens, there is visible a green fleshy gland, 
which secretes a drop of honey. The anthers of the four longer 
stamens are on a level with the stigma, the other two lie somewhat 
deeper; all remain turned towards the middle of the flower. In 
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sunny weather, when the flowers open, the anthers spread apart a 
little, and dehisce on the side turned towards the stigma. Insects 
which make for the honey must thrust their heads into the flower 
between the stamen and stigma, and bring one side of the head in 
contact with one or two anthers, and the other with the stigma. If 
they move round the flower licking up all the honey-drops, as a 
rule the same side of the head remains turned to the stigma 
throughout. In subsequent flowers the opposite side of the head 
may touch the stigma, and lead to cross-fertilisation. It may 
happen, and perhaps does so happen frequently, that the insect? 
plunges its head several times into the same flower, and so leads to 
self-fertilisation. In rainy weather the flowers only partially 
expand, and the anthers of the longer stamens remain in immediate 
contact with the stigma, and accomplish self-fertilisation. 



J ig. 81. — Nasturtium silvestre, R. Br. 

Flower from above. In the centre Is the stigma concealing the ovary ; around it are seen four 
larger (n) and two smaller («') honey-drops, a, the longer stamens ; a', shorter ditto. In all the 
stamens the pollen-covered face of the anther is visible, turned towards the stigma. 


Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Sphegidce: (1) Crabro Wesnneli, v. d. 
L., s. ; (2) Tiphia minuta, v. d. L., s. ; (b) Apidoe : (3) Apis mellifica, L. 
Q , c.p., ab. ; (4) Andrena Schrankella, K. 9 , c.p. ; (5) Halictus nitidius- 
cuius, K. V , s. B. Diptera— (a) Empidaz : (6) Empis livida, L., s. ; ( b ) Syr - 
phida : (7) Syritta pipiene, L., s. and f.p. ; (8) Syrphua sp., s. and f.p. ; (9) 
Chrysogaster Macquarti, Loew., b. ; (10) Eriatalis arbuBtorum, L., s. ; (c) 
Bombylida : (11) Anthrax hottentotta, L., s. 

Nasturtium officinale, It. Br.— There is a remarkable difference 
between the flowers of this species and those of N. silvestre. At 
the inner side of the base of each short stamen are two green 
fleshy honey -glands, placed close together. The shorter anthers 
have their dehiscent sides turned towards the stigma, which stands 
high above them ; the taller, which stand at first on a level with 
the stigma, but are afterwards overtopped by it, have their 
dehiscent sides turned towards the shorter stamens, so that the 
head or proboscis of an insect passing down towards the nectary, 
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most touch simultaneously the stigma and the pollen-covered faces 
of three ^anthers, one short and two loq^. If, in continued bad 
weather, the flowers do not open fully, self-fertilisaition is effected 
by the longer anthers, as in N. silvestre (590, 1., 609). 

28 . Armoracia amphibia, Koch. (Nasturtium amphibium, R. 
Br.). — The structure of the flower resembles that of Nasturtium 
silvestre. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— Ttnthredinidce : (1) Tentkred'o notha, Kl., very 
abundant, passing from flower to flower and dipping its proboscis down to 
suck, — head and thorax richly dusted with pollen. B. Diptera — (a) Empidce : 
(2) Empis livida, L., s. ; (b) Syrphidce : (3) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. ; (4) Syritta 
pipiens, L., s. ; (5) Eristalis arbustorum, L., s. 

Arabis alpina, L., is homogamous (609). 

Arabis bellidifolia, Jacq., is proterogvnous, with long-lived 
stigmas (609). 

29 . Arabis. hirsut A, R. Br. — The arrangement of the flowers 
differs from that of Nasturtium silvestre in that only two glands 
lying internal to the base of the shorter stamens secrete honey, and 
that in most flowers the longer stamens arch over the stigma, and 
shed their pollen on it, if it is not removed by insect visitors. 
Flowers also occur in which the anthers of the longer stamens stand 
on the same level as the stigma, and shed their pollen in immediate 
contact with it. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Sphegidce : (1) Ammopliila sabulosa, L., s. ; 
(b) Apidce : (2) Apis mellifica, L. £ , s. ; (3) Halictus sexnotatus, K. $ , c.p. ; 
(4) Andrena albicrus, K. s. B. Lepidoptera — Bombyces : (5) Euprepia 
Jacob®*, L., s. C. Diptera — Syrphidat : Syritta pipiens, L., s. 

30 . Cardamine pratensis, L. — This species differs greatly from 
the preceding forms in the situation of its honey, in the position of 
its anthers, in the conspicuousness of its flowers, and hence also in 
the number of its visitors. Two large honey-glands surround the 
bases of the two shorter stamens as green fleshy cushions which are 
most marked at the outside and secrete tbeir honey at that point : 
two smaller honey-glands occupy the position of the two aborted 
smaller stamens, 1 i.e. they are placed antero-posteriorly, between the 

1 Eichler’e view of the floral symmetry and number of the parts in Crucifers is 
different from that advanced here by the author, and is now more generally adopted. 
He regards the number two as the basis of the floral whorls, and looks upon the four 
petals and the four inner stamens as due to the chorisis respectively of two anteror 
posterior petals and stamens. On this view the whorls alternate regularly with each 
other, and the flower is symmetrical. (Eichler, BliUhendiagramme, vol. li.) 
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pairs of long stamens. The, honey secreted by these four glands 
accumulates in the pouche^ bases of the sepals. Since the calyx in 
this case serves to hold the honey it is more persistent than in most 
other Crucifers, and the sepals are unusually large, in relation to the 
great size of the honey-glands ; those which receive the honey from 
the larger glands are broader and more swollen at the base than 
the two others, so that one may tell by looking at the calyx from 
below where in the flowers the shorter stamens are placed. On 
tearing off the sepals, a honey-gland is seen between the claws of 
each pair of adjacent petals. 

In the young bud all the six anthers are turned towards the 
pistil, which projects above them. Before the flower opens, the 



Fig. 32 . — Cardamine prate mis, L. 

1. — Flower, from above. 

2. — Ditto, in side view, after removal of the two anterior petals. 

3. — Essential organs and nectarleB (n), enlarged. 

four inner stamens elongate and overtop the stigma, and make a 
quarter of a revolution outwards, each one towards the small 
stamen nearest to it : so that now an insect, in trying to reach the 
honey of one of the larger glands, must rub its head or proboscis 
against the pollen-bearing surface of one of the taller anthers. • 

In cold, rainy weather flowers are often found in which the 
revolution is incomplete, or does not take place at all, and in such 
cases the pollen of the longer stamens falls of itself upon the 
stigma. The shorter stamens always remain with the side at which 
they dehisce turned inwards towards the stigma, so that the pollen 
is rubbed off by the head or proboscis of any. insect which is 
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making for the smaller honey-glanifc Wi<jp'*e&jrence to the 
likelihood of cross-fertilisation the jBgulSypmMks hold good as in 
the case of Nasturtium, silvestre. iiS^||||n^S^rers the shorter 
anthers stand lower than the stigiq yi^ ^hem oh a level with it 
or even higher. In the two last etPSjPthey may aid in • self- 
fertilisation. A 

Cardamine pratensis surpasses all the other Crucifers which grow 
wild near Lippstadt in the conspicuousness of its flowers and the 
abundance of its honey, and consequently in the number of its 
insect visitors. 

A. HymenoptSra— Apidai : (1) Halictus cylindricus, F. ? . c.p. ; (2) An- 
drena dorsata, K. ?, s.; (3) A. parvula, K. $ <J, c.p. and s. ; (4) A. Gwynana, 

K. $ , c.p., (once it flew straight from the Cardamine to a short-styled flower 
of Primula elatior and gathered pollen there also) ; (5) Nomada lateralis, 
Pz. ? , s. ; (6) N. lineola, Pz. , b. ; (7) Osmia rufa, L. , s. ; (8) Bombus terrestris, 

L. V , ft.; (9) Apis mellifiea, L. $ , very ab., c.p. and s. B. Diptera — (a) Bom- 
bylidce : (10) Bombylius major, L., once, hovering over the flower and suck- 
ing, — it passed straight from the Cardamine to Primula elatior ; (11) B. 
discolor, Mgn., s. ; ( b ) Empidce : (12) Empis opaca, F., s. ; (c) Syrphidce : (13) 
Rhingia rostrata, L., f.p. ; (14) Helophilus pendulus, L., s. ; (d) Mvscidte : (15) 
Anthomyia sp., f.p. C. Lepidoptera — (16) Rhodocera rhamni, L. ; (17) Pieris 
brassicae, L. ; (18) P. napi, L. ; (19) Anthocharis cardamines, L. D. Coleop- 
tera — (a) Nitidulidce : (20) Meligethes, ab., l.h. ; (b) Staphylinidce : (21) 
Omalium florale, Pk., very ab. E. Thysanoptera — (22) Thrips, s. and f.p. 
See also 590, 1. 

Cardamine chenopodifolia, Pers., has cleistogamic flowers whicli 
burrow into the earth (296). 

Gardamine impatiens, L., is visited by Andrena albicans, 
K. ? (590, L). 

Barbarea vulgaris , It, Br. — Each of the two shorter stamens has 
on either side of its base a small, green, fleshy honey-gland ; a some- 
what larger honey-gland is placed between each pair of longer 
stamens, externally to their bases, in the position of the two short 
stamens that have disappeared. On each of the six glands a colour- 
less drop of fluid may be seen in fine weather. The anthers are 
placed as if the glands between the longer stamens were absent. 
The taller stamens, which overtop the stigma, make a quarter of a 
revolution towards the neighbouring short stamens ; this movement 
begins with the dehiscence of the anthers immediately after the flower 
expands, and is just finished when the anther is completely covered 
on one side with pollen. The two shorter anthers, which are on a 
level with the stigma, remain turned towards it even after dehis- 
cence, so that the position of the anthers is the same as in 
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Nasturtium thoucrh the number of elands is as in N 

silvestre (590, 1.). 

31. Draba small, green, fleshy honey-glands 

occur in each flower, elfc|pbl&og situated between the bases of a 
short stamen and the long one next it ; so that the base of each 
short stamen stands between two honey-glands. Anthers and 
stigma ripen together. The longer stamens reach to a level with 
the stigma, and stand close around it : they dehisce on those sides 
which are turned towards the stigma, and always dust it with 
pollen ; the shorter stamens also turn their pollen-covered surfaces 
towards the stigma, but stand below it. Honey-seeking insects 
must thrust their proboscides between the stigma and one of the 
shorter stamens into the base of the flower, and so dust themselves 
with pollen, especially from the shorter stamens, and carry it 
elsewhere. Cross-fertilisation is chiefly effected with pollen from 
the shorter stamens, while the four longer ones regularly effect self- 
fertilisation. Hildebrand has found by experiment that the latter 
is productive. We may understand the extensive use that this 
plant makes of self-fertilisation if we consider how small and 
inconspicuous the flowers are, how small a supply of pollen or 
honey they can yield, and how few insects they are for these reasons 
visited by. I have only observed three species of bees on Draba 
vernd, viz : — 

(1) Apis mellifica, L. $ > c.p. (April 10, 1868) ; (2) Andrena parvula, K. 
$, s. (March 28, 1869) ; (3) Halictus sp. $, s. (March 28, 1869). 

Draba aizoides, L., is proterogynous with persistent stigmas (609). 

Draba Wahlenbergii, Hartm., is homogamous (609). 

32. Cochlearia officinalis, L. — Near Niederalma, I saw the 
following insects on flowers of this plant (July 12, 1869) : — 

A. Diptera — Syrphidm : (1) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (2) Helophilus floreus, 
L. ; (3) Melanostoma niellina, L., ab., all three both s. and c.p. B. Coleoptera 
— (4) Cetonia aurata, L., gnawing the parts of the flower. 

Kernera saxaiilis, Rich., is homogamous. The four longer 
stamens bend laterally almost to a right angle, so that their anthers 
come to lie quite close to those of the shorter stamens (609). 

Thlaspi arvense, L., is homogamous. The shorter stamens are 
concerned in cross-fertilisation ; the longer, in case of need, effect 
self-fertilisation (590, 11.). 
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Pringha antiscorbutica, Hook., grows on the tempestuous scores 
of Kergiflelen’s Island, where winged insects canpot exist, because at 
every flight they run the risk of beingvdrowmed. Under these 
circumstances the plant has become ngodified for fertilisation by 
the wind, acquiring exserted anthers and long filiform stigmatic 
papillae. It still retains traces of its descent from entomophilous 
ancestors ; for while on the great part of the island it is devoid ot 
petals, it occurs abundantly in sheltered places with petals. On 
the same raceme some flowers may possess only a single petal, 
others two, three, or four ; and the petals, though usually of a 
pale greenish colour, are occasionally adorned with purple (216, 

3 72). 



Flo. S3. — Kernera taxatilit, Ricli. 

(V, —Flower, viewed from above. 

B.— Ditto, from the side, after removal of two petals (x 7). k, short stair 


33. Teesdalia nudicaulis, R. Br.— The structure of this 
"■flower, whose longest petals are only two mm. long, differs 
remarkably from our other native Crucifers. 

During the period of flowering, the flowers are aggregated into 
a flat surface, whose outermost petals are larger than the others, as 
in the case of Umbellifers. But in Teesdalia, as flowering progresses, 
the axis lengthens and draws out the flat surface into a raceme, 
so that each flower comes to stand at the edge in its turn. So 
it is not only certain flowers that stand from the beginning at 
the edge, which have the corolla specially developed on the outer 
side (as in many Unibelliferce and Composite e), and thus become 
symmetrical about a single axis (zygomorphic) ; but all the flowers 
have their outer petals specially developed, and thus acquire a 
zygomorphic symmetry. 

Each flower has a superior («), an inferior (s'), and two lateral 
sepals. .(«*)„ which help to render the flower conspicuous by white 
tips and a white median ridge ; but conspicuousness is chiefly 
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attained through the white colour of the petals, of whioh the 
flower has two superolateral ones (p), and two anterolateral (p') t 
twice or three times as long as the former. In addition, there 
are petal-like appendages ( 3 /, 4, x, 2, 3) to the two lateral and 
shorter stamens (a), and others, still larger, to the four longer 
ones (a', a 2 ). The petal-like appendages of these four inner 
stamens closely surround the ovary, which is flattened antero- 
posteriorly, sharp-edged on each side, bent slightly forwards, a^d 
divided symmetrically by a partition wall. 

The centre of the base of each petal has a small pouch, and 
just above this each staminal protuberance is provided with a 
similar structure ; between the two lies a little drop of honey, and 
concealed beneath this is a small, greenish, fleshy honey-gland. 
Both the petals and the longer stamens can be torn away without 
injuring or removing the glands ; which seem therefore to belong 
■to the base of the flower (receptacle). 



1.— Flower, from above. 

2 —Anterior half of flower. 

3.— One of the longer stamens, with a nectary, seen from without. 
4 - One of the two shorter stamens, from without. 
x, y, foliar appendages of filaments ; n, nectary. 



Before the flower opens, the six anthers are all turned towards 
the stigma, the four longer ones overtopping it slightly, the others 
standing on a level with it. ' After the flower has expanded, all 
six stamens twist through a quarter of a revolution ; each of the 
longer ones turns its anther towards the adjacent shorter one ; 
while each of the two shorter ones turns towards the outside 
of the flower. Now the anthers dehisce, and at the same time 
the stigma becomes mature. Insects in reaching the two outer 
honey-drops cannot avoid touching with their head or proboscis 
the pollen-covered sides of the two neighbouring anthers ; while 
those that suck the inner drops only come in contact with the 
pollen of a single anther. Owing to the small size of the flower, 
the insect must touch the stigma at the same time with another 
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part o£ its proboscis or head. As we have seen in other cases, 
this mu'st regularly lead to cross-fertilisation if the insect thrusts 
its head only once into the flower, but may equally well produce 
self-fertilisation if it does so more than once. In absence of 
insects self-fertilisation is always accomplished by means of the 
longer stamens. 

On April 27 and 28, 1872, I and my son Hermann saw the 
fallowing insects visit a ltwfeiant patch of Teesdalia in sunny 
weather : — 


A Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Sphecodes ephippia, L., sucking on thirteen 
inflorescences successively. B. Coleoptera — (a) Chrysomelidce : (2) Haltica 
nemorum, L., three specimens, apparently sucking ; (3) Plectroscelis dcntipes, 

E. H., one specimen, do. ; (4) Cassida nebulosa, L., two specimens flew on to 
the inflorescence without making use of the flowers ; ( b ) Curouliontdm : (5) 
Ceutorhynchus pumilio, Gylh., two specimens, s. ; (c) Elateridm : (6) Limonius 
parvulus, Pz. ; (d) Hydrophilidce : (7) Cercyon anale, Pk. (these last two beetles 
also settled on the flowers, but I could not see that they made use of them in any 
way), C. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (8) Melithreptus sp. ; (9) Ascia podagrica, 

F. , both f.p. ; ( b ) Muscidcc : (10) Sepsis putris, L., ab., s. Also mapy minute 
Muscidce and gnats, 1 to 4 mm. long. 

Bi&cutella laevigata, L., is homogamous. I have found it 
visited by thirty-six species of insects, mostly Diptera (609). 

Hcspcris tristis, L.— This plant, by elongation and close approxi- 
mation of the sepals and the claws of the petals, excludes all 
insects except Lepidoptera from its honey. By the time of ex- 
panding and emitting its perfume it has become adapted for 
cross-fertilisation by crepuscular and nocturnal forms (570, vol. xii.). 

34. Hesperis matronalis, L. — Honey is secreted by two 
very large, green, fleshy glands surrounding the base of the shorter 
stamens, and especially developed on their inner sides ; it collects 
on each side of the flower between the pistil and , the bases of 
the three stamens of that side. 

The taller anthers stand at the entrance of the flower, and only 
project beyond it when they have withered. The shorter stand a 
little deeper within the flower, and when they dehisce their tips 
closely surround the stigma, which is afterwards protruded beyond 
the flower by the lengthening of the pistil. All the anthers 
dehisce inwards, and cover the stigma with pollen. If insect- 
visits take place at the proper time, cross-fertilisation is also 
effected: regularly by the honey-seeking species, for they touch 
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stigma and stamens with opposite sides of the proboscis, and, at 
least sometimes, by pollen-seeking forms. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidas ; (1) Nemotelus pantherinus, L. 
f.p. ; ( b ) Syrphidai : (2) Chrysogaster oenea, Mgn. (Tekl. B,), f.p. ; (3) Eris- 
talis nemorum, L. ; (4) E. tenax, L., both f.p. ; (5) Volucella pellucens, L. 
(Tekl. B.) ; (6) Rhingia rostrata, s., very ab. B. Hymenoptera — Apidct : (7) 
Halictus leucopus, K. ? ; (8) Andrena albicans, K. $> ; (9) Apis mellifica, L. 

9 , all three c.p. C. Lepidoptera— (10) PiSMS brassiere, L., s. ; (11) P. napi, 
L., s. ; (12) P. rap®, L., s. D. Coleoptera— (13) Anthocomus fasciatus, L. See 
also, 590, ii. 

35. Alliaria officinalis, Andrzj. (Sisymbrium Alliaria , 
Scop). — The honey-glands agree in character and situation with 
those of Gardaminc pratensis. But while in C . pratensis the honey 
is secreted towards the outside, and collects in the pouched sepals, 
in A. officinalis it exudes inwards from the glands at the base of 
the short stamens, and forms four drops in the base of the flower. 
These each lie between a short stamen and the adjacent long 
one, and finally fill the lower part of the space between the 
stamens and pistil, to which parts they adhere firmly. I have 
never observed secretion on the part of those glands which occupy 
the position of the two aborted short stamens ; they seem to be 
functionless ancestral structures. The sepals, which persist as 
receptacles for the honey in C. pratensis , are in A. officinalis only 
useful in the bud, as a protection for the parts within, and by 
contributing by their white colour to the conspicuousness of the 
inflorescence ; when the flower expands they cease to be of use 
and easily drop off. 

All the anthers dehisce inwards ; the inner ones surround the 
stigma so closely that they always effect self-fertilisation, and 
this, as I have proved, leads to the production of good seed. 
Cross-fertilisation must, as in the foregoing species, be effected 
very frequently by honey-seeking insects, and at times by pollen- 
, seeking species ; and it probably then outstrips self-fertilisation in 
its action. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A puke : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. B. Dip- 
tera — (a) Syrphidce : (2) Syrphus decorus, Mgn. (Tekl. B.) ; (3) Rhingia 
rostrata, L., s. ; ( b ) Mmcidce : (4) Antliomyia, s. C. Coleoptera— (a) Nitidulidat : 
(5) Meligethes, ab. ; (6) Epureea ; ( b ) Cnrculionidce : (7) CeUtorhynchus, a 
minute species. See also 590, 11. 

36. Sisymbrium offiginale, Scop. — The structure of the 
flower agrees fairly with that of the foregoing species. Each of 
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the two shorter stamens has on either side of its base a honey- 
gland* ; each of the four ho^y-drops secreted by these lies in the 
space bounded by one of the shorter stamens, the adjacent long 
one, and the pistil. The anthers ripen along with the stigma, 
which their pollen-covered sides face ; the taller anthers overtop 
the stigma and arch inwards, the shorter stand on a level 
with it, and curve slightly outwards. In default of insect- 
visits pollen regularly falls upon the stigma from the four long 
st&mcns. . 

The flowers are very small, and for that reason insect-visits are 
scarce. The honey, however, seems to be particularly liked by cer- 
tain insects. On June 27, 1868, on a waste patch where 8. officinale 
and Gapsella bursa-pastoris were growing abundantly with several 
other plants, I noticed Pieris napi, L., and P. rapce , L., jlying about 
in great numbers, and sucking the flowers of this plant only. The 
point of the insect’s proboscis is thrust in between "the stigma and 
the anthers. I also saw several specimens of Andrena dorsata , 

K. ? , in quest of pollen : they were probably as likely or more 
likely to effect self-fertilisation than cross-fertilisation. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidw : (1) Andrena dorsata, K., c.p. and 
f.p. B. Lepidoptera— Shopalocera : (2) Pieris napi, L., s. ; ( 3 ) P. rapce 

L. , s. See also 590, 11. 

37. Capsella buBsa-pastoris, D.C. — The only difference 
to be noted between this and the foregoing is that the long 
stamens stand on a level with the stigma, aud effect self-fertilisa- 
tion regularly. Specimens which I kept in a room and protected 
from insects were fully productive. 

Visitors : Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (1) Eristalis nemorum, L., s. and f.p. ; 
( 2 ) Syrphus balteatus, Deg., do. ; ( 3 ) Syritta pipiens, L. ; ( 4 ) Ascia podagriea 
F., s. ; ( 5 ) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; (6) M. tseniatus, Mgn. ; ( 7 ) M. pictus, Mgn., 
the last three s. and f.p. ; ( b ) Musculce : (8) Anthomyia, s. See also 590, ii. 

38. Lepidium sativum, L. — The flowers are inconspicuous, 
but their strong scent is perceptible even to us several paces off. 
Owing doubtless to this, they are more abundantly visited than 
any other Crucifer which I have observed, partly for their honey, 
pxrtly for their pollen. The honey is secreted by four green, 
fleshy glands, situated between the long and short stamens, and 
opposite to the petals; the two long stamens on each side face 
the broad surface of the siiicula, and arise close together between 
the two lateral petals. The anthers dehisce introrsely, and the 
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stamens undergo no twisting, but in sunny weather they bend 
backwards as far as the nearly upright sepals permit them. As 
to the likelihood of cross- or self-fertilisation, the same holds as 
in the case of Nasturtium silvestre. When in rainy weather the 
flowers do not fully open, or when they close up again without 
being visited by insects, self-fertilisation occurs. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Bombylidce : (1) Argyromceba sinuata, Fallen j, 
(6) SyrphidcB : (2) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (3) E. nemorum, L. ; (4) E. sepul- 
cralis, L. ; (5) Helophilus floreus, L. ; (6) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab. ; (7) 
Melithreptus tseniatus, Mgn. ; (8) Ascia podagrica, F., very ab. ; (9) Pipiza 
clialybeata, Mgn., all these SyrphidcB now s., now f.p. ; (c) Mu acid a: : (10) 
Siphona cristata, F. B. Hymenoptera — (a) Ichneumonidas : stragglers ; ( b ) 
Sphegidce: (11) Oxybelus bellue, Dlb., ab. ; (12) 0. uniglumis, L., very ab. ; 
(13) Cemonus unicolor, F. ; (14) Cerceris variabilis, Schrk., very ab. ; (c) 
(Jhrysidm : fl5) Hedychrum lucidulum, F. <$ ; (d) Apuia .- (16) Prosopis com- 
munis, Nyl. d 9 > very ab., s. and f.p. ; (17) P. armillata, NyL <$ $ , do. ; (18) 
Halictus nitidiusfculus, K. ? , s. ; (19) H. lucid ulus, Sclick. $ , s. ; (20) Andrena 
parvula, K. $ ; (21) A. pilipes, F. s. C. Ooleoptera — (a) Dermestidre : (22) 
Antlirenus pimpinell®, F. ; (b) Malacodermata : (23) Ilasytes flavipes, F. ; 
(24) Awjtlujcoinus fasciatus, F. ; (25) Malachius bipustulatus, F., gnawing, the 
anthers and petals. D. Lepidoptera — (26) Sesia tipuliforiniB, L., s., frequent. 

ffutchinsia alpina, R. Br., is proterogynous with persistent 
stigmas. It is visited and cross-fertilised by Diptera (609). 

39. Brassica oleracea, L. — Two honey-glands lie on the 
inner side of the bases of the two short stamens, and two others 
occupy the position of the aborted pair, i.e. are antero-posterior. 
The honey-drops secreted by the two former distribute themselves 
each between a short stamen, the two adjacent long ones, and the 
pistil, and are easily visible on looking straight downwards into 
an open flower; the drops from the other pair of glands lie 
outside between the two adjacent long stamens, and these drops 
increase until they sometimes reach the sepals. The two shorter 
anthers stand sometimes on a level with the stigma, usually 
however they are not so high; they curve outwards, but their 
pollen-covered sides face the centre of the flower. The long 
stamens perform a quarter- or half-revolution without increasing 
their distance from the centre of the flower, so that the pollen- 
covered sides of their anthers are either turned towards the 
neighbouring short stamen, or else directly outwards. An insect 
in sucking the honey at the base of a short stamen touches with 
one side of its head or proboscis the stigma, and with the other 
a short stamen and usually a long one at the same time: the 
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other two drops of honey can be reached without touching the 
stigma, and seem to afford no aid in fertilisation. In default 
of insect-visits the upper part of each of the long anthers bends 
back so far as to touch the stigma, thus effecting self-fertilisation. 

This self-fertilisation is probably efficient : at least B. rapa, L., 
was found by Hildebrand to produce seed when self-fertilised (351). 
In sunny weather I have always found the honey very evident. 
Sachs, 1 who says “the darkrgreen nectaries lying between the 
stamens of Brassica retain their secretion within them/’ has 
probably examined the flowers in dull weather. 

Visitors: A. Coleoptera — Nitidulidcc : (1) Meligethes, very ab., feeding on 
the petals and on pollen. B. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (2) Andrena nigrotenea, 

K. $,s.; (3) A. Gwynana, K. $, s. and f.p. ; (4) A. fulvicrus, K. ?, c.p. ; 
(5) A. nana, K. 9 , s. and f.p. ; (6) Halictus cylindricuB, K. $ ; (7) Apis mellifica, 

L. <J,8. and f.p. (I did not see the liive-bee preserve any definite order in 
visiting flowers of this plant ; frequently a bee after visiting *a second flower 
returned to the first). C. Thysanoptera— (8) Thrips, ab. 

40 . Sinapis ABVENSIS, L. — The honey-glands are plilfeed as 
in Brassica. When the calyx expands, the glands are visible and 
accessible from the outside, and insects can reach them without 
touching the essential organs of the flower. The close aggregation 
of the flowers however renders it more convenient for the insect 
to thrust its proboscis down between the stamens, and in point 
of fact I have never seen an insect visitor obtain the honey from 
the outside. The twisting of the stamens and the likelihood of 
cross-fertilisation are as in Cardaviine pratcnsis ; as the flowers 
wither, however, the anthers turn their pollen-covered sides up- 
wards, and finally their tips bend downwards, so that they effect 
self-fertilisation if their pollen has not already been removed. 

Visitors : A. Diptera— Syrphidas : (1) Emtalis sent* us, Pz. ; (2) E. arbus- 
torum, L. ; (3) Rhingia rostrata, L., all these both s. and f.p. B. Hymen- 
optera — (a) Tenthredinida : (4) Cephus spinipes, Pz., and several small sp. 
in great abundance, Lh, and f.p. ; ( b ) Aptdce : (A) Halictus leucozonins, 
Schrk. $ , c.p. ; (6) Andrena nana, K. £ , s. ; (7) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , very 
ab., both s. and c.p, (I found it collecting pollen on Sinapis on Oct. 2, 1809). 
C. Coleoptera— (8) Coccinella 7 punctata, L., l.h. D. Lepidoptera— (9) 
Euclidia glyphica, L., s. See also 590, il 

A variety of Sinapis arverms bears cleistogamic flowers at St. 
Croix, where the temperature is 25° C. (762). 

1 Lehrbuch der Botanik, 2nd ed., p. HO. 
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41. Raphanus raphanistrum, L., has four honey-glands 
arranged as in 8. arvensis, but all the anthers remain turned 
towards the stigma, the shorter ones standing on a level with it, so 
that the chance of self-fertilisation is increased. 

I have seen the honey-bee, which usually confines itself to 
one species of plant, visit flowers of R. raphanistrum and S. arvensis 
indiscriminately. 

Subularia aqnatica, L. — When the water is unusually high, the 
flowers retnain closed and submerged, and fertilise themselves ( 17 , 

350- 


review OF THE CRUCIFERS. 

With great uniformity in the general structure of the flower, 
Crucifers show such variability in the number and position of 
the honey-glarfds and in the situation of the anthem in relation 
to these and to the stigma, that scarcely two of the species that we 
have discussed agree fully in these points. 

The* number of honey-glands may be two, four, or six; they 
are placed on or between the bases of the stamens : and in the 
former case, either on their inner side, their outer side, or round 
about them ; intermediate positions are sometimes assumed by 
abortive and functionless glands. The honey when secreted either 
remains in drops upon the glands or fills spaces between the 
stamens and pistil or accumulates in sepaline pouches. 

All or certain of the anthers are placed so that honey-seeking 
insects must touch them with one side and the stigma with the 
other ; but their situation is not always the most favourable for 
this result, and the more they diverge from the position most 
favourable to cross-fertilisation, the more chance do they give of 
self-fertilisation. 

This is explained by the follow ing circumstances. 

In all the Crucifer® which we have considered, the position of 
the anthers in relation to the honey-glands and the stigma renders 
cross-fertilisation likely, but not by any means inevitable, on the 
visit of a honey-seeking insect ; but it does not in any way favour 
cross-fertilisation more than self-fertilisation if the insect comes to 
feed on or gather pollen. The abundance as well as the diversity 
of insect-visitors is not great in the species we have considered ; we 
find chiefly flies (especially Syrphidce), bees (especially the less 
specialised forms), and in less degree other Hymenoptera (espe- 
cially Sphegidc e), Coleoptera , and Lepidoptera. Hesperis tristis is 
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alone adapted for nocturnal insects, and Pringlea has become 
anemophilous in the absence of inserts suitable for its fertilisation. 
On the whole, Crucifers are far behind Umbellifers in the number 
and variety of their insect-visitors, both on account of their less 
conspicuous flowers and their less accessible honey ; and not rarely 
plants remain altogether un visited. The possibility of self-fertilisa- 
tion is useful if not necessary for the preservation of all the Crucifers 
that we have considered ; in many we find that self-fertilisation 
.takes place to a very considerable extent ; and in several we have 
experimental evidence that it is productive of seed. Under these 
circumstances it would be better for the plant to forego attaining 
in its anthers the most favourable position possible for dusting 
honey-seeking insects with pollen, if by doing so, while retaining 
the chance of cross-fertilisation if insects did come, it could fully 
insure self-fertilisation if they did not. 

It is impossible, therefore, to consider with Hildebrand that the 
twisting of the stamens in Crucifers is “ a remarkable expression 
of repugnance to self-fertilisation” (351, p. 48); it rather refers 
solely, as Axell rightly explains, to the dusting of insects arith the 
pollen on theijc way to the honey (17, p. 19). But even Axell’s 
statement needed correction and completion, since he only acknowr 
ledged two distinct cases in the arrangement of the honey-glands 
and the twisting of the stamens, and referred all Crucifer® to 
one or other of these two types ; and further, he did not Like the 
position of the anthers into account as an aid to self- fertilisation. 

The way in which conspicuousness is attained throughout the 
Umbellifer® by association of many flowers in one surface, and by 
asymmetrical development of florets for the common good, is 
exemplified only in isolated genera of Crucifer® (. Tcmlalia , R. Br., 
Iberis, L.); and, in Tcesdalia at least, it does not so far insure 
cross-fertilisation that self-fertilisation may be dispensed with. 


Ord. C APP ABIDE. E. 

Capparis, L., Cleovie, L., and Pohmwiu, Rafin., are proterandrous, 
according to Delpino (172, 352). 

Ord. BESEDACEjK. 

42. Reseda odorata, L. — The receptacle is raised up between 
the petals and stamens in the upper half of the flower i nfo a 
perpendicular quadrangular plate, velvety on its anterior surface, 
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which is yellowish during the time of flowering and orange-red 
afterwards. It serves as a guide towards the honey, which is 
secreted and lodged upon the smooth green posterior surface. - 
The expanded claws of the upper and middle petals lie close 
to the hinder surface of this plate and surround its upper and 
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making the flower conspicuous. It is also rendered perceptible at 
a distance by its powerful scent. 

There is no true expansion of the flower, since its parts lie open 
even in the bud : the commencement of the flowering-period is 
marked rather by the honey-glands beginning to secrete, and by 
some of the anthers (1, Fig. 35), which had been bent down under 
the pistil, dehiscing and rising up towards the honey-secreting plate, 
while the three or four carpels at the same time develop stigmatic 
papillae at their apices. ■ 

Since the pistil projects considerably from the middle of the 
horizontal flower, it forms the most convenient landing-place for 
honey-seeking insects, and is hence very readily covered with 
pollen from other flowers. In default of insect-visits self-fertilisa- 
tion takes place, as the stigmas lie immediately underneath the 
erect anthers. Plants which were kept protected from insects 
yielded capsules filled with good seed. , 

The flowers are especially visited by species of Prosopis. In 
July, 1867, 1 had some pots of mignonette in flower in the open 
window of my room. Specimens of Prosopis kept constantly 
coming and fluttering, sometimes five or six together, in an un- 
usually lively way about the flowers. They sometimes plunged 
their heads between the shield-like plate and the upper petals, 
licking up the honey with outstretched tongue, and sometimes 
gnawed through the still unopened anthers and devoured the 
pollen. In subsequent years I have repeatedly observed these 
actions on R. odorata and R. luteola, L., both cultivated and wild. 
Altogether I have noted the following insects as visitors of our 
species of Reseda, including R. odorata. 

A. Hymenoptcra — (a) Apldce : (1) Prosopis communis, Nyl. 9 6 » ver y 
ab. ; (2) P. armillata, N. 9 6 ; (3) P. Bignata, Pz. 9 6 > ah- J (4) P. pietipes 
Nyl. $ ; (5) P. annularis, Sm. 9 ; (6) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > ab., a. and c.p. ; 
(7) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 9 c.p. ; (8) H. Smeathmanellus, K. 9 <*.p. ; (b) Spfie- 
gidee : (9) Cerceris variabilis, Schrk. 9 3 » s - and f.p. B. Diptera — Syr ph id a : 
(10) Syritta pipiens, L., f.p. C. Thysanoptera— (1 1) Thrips, very ab. 

43. Reseda luteola, L. 

Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Prosopis armillata, Nyl. 9 <$, ab. ; (2) P. 
communis, Nyl. 9 $ , very ab., a and f.p. ; (3) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s. and c.p. ; 
(4) Andrena nigroaenea, K. 9 , s. See also 590 , il 

44. Reseda lutea, L. (Thuringia) : — 

Hymenoptera— (a) Sphegulat: (1) Cerceris arenaria, L. t scarce; (2) C. 
labiate, F., ab, ; (3) C. variabilis, Schrk., very ab, ; (b) Vetpidm : (4) 
Odynerus parietum, L. , all sucking. 
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Ord. CISTINEjE. 

45. Helunthemum vulgare, L. (Sauerland). — The flower 
has three sepals, five petals which spread out to face the sun, and 
many more than 100 stamens whose anthers mature simultaneously 
with the large capitate stigma. The stigma slightly overtops the 
anthers, which at first stand close around the centre of the flower, 
but move outwards when touched, dusting the insect that touches 
them with pollen. The result of this irritability of the stamens is 
that the flower is most conveniently approached from the outside, 
i e. from the corolla, by the first visitor, and at least as conveniently 
from the centre by subsequent visitors. If an insect which has 
been dusted with pollen in the first flower alights in the middle of 
the next, it always effects cross-fertilisation. In default of insect- 
visits, self-fertilisation results in the closed and slightly nodding 
flowers. The flpwer contains no honey, for which the excess of 
pollen is some compensation. 

Visitor : A. Diptera — Syi~phid(t : (1) Helophilua pend ulus, L. ; (2) 
Syrphus ^jyrastri, L. ; (3) S. ribesii, L. ; (4) Melithreptus scrip tus, L. ; 
(5) M. tcenintus, Mgn. ; (6) Ascia podagrica, F., all f.p. B. Hymenoptera — 
Apulce : (7) Apis mellifica, L. $ , ab. ; (8) Bombus muscorum, L. 9 ; (9) Halictus 
villosulus, K. $ ; (10) Andrena fulvicrus, K. $ , all c.p. C. Coleoptera — Ceram- 
bycidcE : (11) Strangulia nigra, L., devouring the anthers. 

On the Alps I have found H. vulgare visited by fifty-three 
species of insects ; the small-flowered H. alpcstre by fourteen. They 
were mostly Diptera , Apidce, and Coleoptera , but in part also 
Lcpidoptcra (609). 

Most North American species of Helianthemum produce, in 
addition to the ordinary flowers, much more numerous cleistogamic 
ones. The same occurs in the case of H. Kahiricum and H. Lippii 
in Egypt (531). 

The flowers of H. guttatum only open in the morning and 
close after a few hours, fertilising themselves if cross-fertilisation 
has not meanwhile taken place. The same is the case in H, vil- 
losum , Thib., H. kdifolinm , L., Cishis hirsutus , L., and C. vUlosus, 
L.(I2). 

Lechea, L., also bears cleistogamic flowers (399). 

Ord. VIOLAMEM. 

46. Viola tricolor, L. — The peculiar arrangement of Viola 
was in substance elucidated by Sprengel. Hildebrand subsequently 
drew attention to the lip-like valve of the stigmatic cavity, by 
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which cross-fertilisation is assisted in Viola tricolor, which had been 
overlooked by Sprengel. I have observed (No. 570) that this lip, 
which insures cross-fertilisation, is only developed in the large- 
flowered variegated variety of V. tricolor , while in the small- 
flowered, whitish-yellow variety, V. arvensis, the orifice of the 
stigma is devoid of a lip and is curved inwards ; in this form the 
flower fertilises itself spontaneously very soon after opening. 

In all our violets the spurs of the lower anthers act as honey- 
glands, and the hollow spur of the lower petal which contains 
them forms a receptacle for the honey. To reach the honey in 
Viola tricolor , the insect must thrust its proboscis into the flower 
close under the globular head of the stigma. This lies in the 
anterior part of a groove, fringed with hairs, on the inferior petal. 
The anthers, which together form a cone, shed their pollen into 
this groove, either of themselves or when the pistil is shaken by 
the insertion of the bee’s proboscis. The proboscis, passing down 
this groove to the spur, becomes dusted with pollen ; as it is 
drawn back it presses up the lip-like valve so that no pollen can 
enter the hollow stigmatic chamber; but as it enters tke next 
flower it leaves some pollen on the upper surface of the valve, and 
thus cross-fertilisation is effected. 

I have observed very numerous bees visiting a handsome, 
large-flowered variety which is not uncommon on sandy soil at 
Lippstadt, growing along with V. arvcnsis. Ajris nullified , L. 9, 
always sucks in a reversed position with its head downwards ; 
it often alights in the usual position and then turns round 
Humble-bees usually suck hanging back downwards to the 
flowers, which are bent down by their weight. Bomlm terrestris 
(7 to 9) and B. lapidarius (12 to 14) usually turn round, so ns to 
introduce their proboscis in the same way as the honey-bee. 
B. hortorum (18 to 21) and Anlhophora pilipcs (19 to 21) grasp the 
flower from behind with their forefeet, and insert their tongues 
from below in an opposite direction to the honey-bee (590, II.). 

Andrena albicans, K. 6 , made efforts to suck honey, thrusting 
its proboscis repeatedly into the same flower. The attempt must 
have been fruitless, as the proboscis of this bee is only 2to2\ imn. 
long, while the pollen-collecting groove described above is 3 mm. 
long, and the spur extends for another 3 mm. ; in this case, the 
repeated insertion of the proboscis into the same flower must have 
led to self-fertilisation. I repeatedly noticed a common small fly, 
SyriUa pipiem, L., eating pollen in the groove and on the anthers 
of V. tricolor; as it often touched the stigma also with its 
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proboscis, it might easily accomplish self-fertilisation. Delpino 
saw V. tricolor visited by Anthophora pilipes. Darwin found it 
visited by Bombus sp, and Rhingia nostrata . 

I have found V. tricolor , var. arvemis, to be very sparingly 
visited, chiefly by bees and humble-bees, more rarely by Rhingia 
and by butterflies (590, II.). 

Viola calcarata, L., greatly surpasses V, tricolor in the size 
of its flower and the length of its spur (13 to 25 mm.). It is 
fertilised only by Lepidoptera, chiefly by Macroglossa stella- 
tarum (25 to 28 mm.), our quickest worker. I have seen this 
insect visit 194 flowers on different plants in 6f minutes, and I 
could see it cross-fertilise them by means of the tip of its proboscis 
dusted with white pollen (609). 

Viola cornuta, according to Mr. W. E. Hart (308), is adapted 
for fertilisation by nocturnal Lepidoptera by its long spur and by 
emitting its perfume most powerfully by night. He found it visited 
by humble-bees, by Hipparchia Janira, and by Cucullia umbratica. 

Viola arenaria, D.C., is visited by butterflies (609). 

Viola bifiora , L., is adapted for fertilisation by Diptera (609). 

47. Viola odorata, L. — Here the end of the pistil which 
bears the stigma is not globular and close to the lower petal, but 
stands at a short distance from the latter and is bent downwards 
into a hook. When a honey-seeking insect thrusts its head or 
proboscis beneath the stigma it pushes up the pistil and opens 
the conical ring of anthers ; the pollen is thus shed upon the 
inserted organ. Thus in every flower the insect touches first the 
stigma and then causes shedding of the pollen. 

Sprengel’s experiments led him to the conclusion that if insects 
are excluded the flowers bear no seed. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidiv, : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , very ab., 
s. (as Sprengel described and figured (title-page xi.) it comes downwards and 
inserts its proboscis into the flower from above) ; (2) Anthophora pilipes, 
F. ,3 , sucks, clinging to the lower petal, — the following species do likewise ; 
(3) Bombus hortorum, L. $ ; (4) B. lapidarius, L. ? ; (5) B. Rajellus, 111. $ ; 
(6) Osmia rufa, L. <3 $ , very ab., also enters the flower from above as a rule. 
B. Diptera — BombylicUr, : (7) Bombylius discolor, Mgn., a C. Lepidoptera— 
(8) Vanessa urticce, L , s. ; (9) Rhodocera rluunni, L., s. 

48. Viola silvatica, Fries. ( V. silwstris, Lam.). — The spur is 
7 mm. long ; the honey-secreting appendages to the inferior anthers 
which project into it are 5 mm. long. As in V. tricolor , the cavity 
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t in. 36 .— Viola ealearaUt, L. 

A. — Front view of flower, from Pie Um brail, nat. alee. 

B. — Ditto, lateral view (July 16, 1873). 

C. — Front view of flower, from Albula, nat. slee. 

D —Lip of ditto, with its spur (August 2, 1676). 

£ —Front view of the mouth in A (x 8J ). 

F Section of A, after removal of the greater part of the corolla ( x 81) 

«. anther* : e, appendage* of the connectives ; k\ pollen-collectlng haire ; Jk» hairs which in 
species of Viola fertilised by bee* aid the bee in clinging to the flow*r, hen pre ser ved as a fuaotion- 
less hereditary character ; k, stigma : I. lip on the under tide of the entrance to the cavity of tha 
stigma (it) ; id, honey receptacle ; /, filament* ; ov, ovary. 
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of the stigma is protected by a lip-shaped valve ; but the pollen 
is shed directly upon the insect’s proboscis or head, as in V.odorata. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— Apidce : (1) Bombus agrorum, F., <j?> e. B. 
Diptera — Bombylidce : (2) Bombylius discolor, Mgn. s. C. Lepidoptera — 

(3) Anthocharis cardamines, L., s. ; (4) Pieria braasicse, L. ; (5) P. napi, L., s. ; 

' (6) P. rapse, L., s. ; (7) Rhodocera rhamni, L., s. 

49. Viola canina, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidce: (1) Bombus lapidarius, L. ?,s. ; 
(2) Osmia rufa, L. <£, s. ; (3) O. fusca, Chr. 9, s. B. Diptera — Bombylidce: 

(4) Bombylius major, L., s. C. Lepidoptera — Rkopalocera : (5) Pieris rapee, 
L., s. ; (6) P. napi, L., s. 

Cleistogamic flowers have been observed in many Violariece : in 
V. mirabilis, L., by Dillenius ; in V. pinnata, L., and V. montana, 
L., by Linnaeus ; in V. elatior, Ft., V. pumila, var. lancifolia, Thor.; 
V odorata, L.; and V. canina , L., by Daniel Miiller ; in lonidium, 
Vent., by Bemouilli. I can add V. bicolor 1 to this list. In the 
summer of 1859, I gathered some plants of this species at 
RamsBeck Waterfall, and placed them in a plate with water under 
the shadow of a bush in my garden, to let the flowers expand ; the 
plants, which I watched daily, grew well, and though no flowers 
opened I obtained plenty of capsules with good seed. Cleistogamic 
flowers have been seen by Mr. T. H. Corry in V. silvatica, Fries., 
and in V. stagnina, Kit. ; they are rare in the latter. Bennett has 
observed cleistogamic flowers in Viola cucullata, Ait., V. silvatica, 
V. Jloribnnda, and V sagittata, Ait. ( 79 ). 


EVOLUTION OF COLOUR IN VIOLETS. 

Various facts show that the flowers of the Violet were originally 
yellow. 

The smallest, most short-spurred of our Violas is V. biflora, 
which is visited by Diptera, and only exceptionally by short-lipped 
bees; its flowers are yellow. The smallest-flowered form of 
V. tricolor (var. arvensis ) has whitish-yellow flowers. The large- 
flowered V. tricolor, var. alpestris, shows all stages in the passage 
from yellow flowers to blue ; many plants have flowers which are 
yellow throughout, in others the flowers are yellow when they 

1 V, bicolor, Pursh., is ft form of V. tricolor, var. arvtrutit , — Aaa Gray, North 
American Flam. 
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open, but change gradually to blue, and in others the change to 
feliie oodtra immediately after opening, or even before. 

The most specialised form, V. calcarata, is almost always blue, 
but occasionally it reverts to the ancestral yellow colour (609). 

Obd. POLYGALE 'JL 

* 50 . Polygala comosa, Schk. — The structure of the flower 
of P. vulgai'is, which agrees in all essential points with that of 
P. comosa,, here figured, was first explained by Hildebrand (352). 

The two lateral sepals {aim), which are large and coloured, 
render the flower conspicuous. The inferior petal {p r ) is furnished 



F10. 37 . — Polygala ctnuna, Sclik. 

1. — Flower In side view (the flower should naturally be horizontal >. *. m pii' ; j>, jtetal ; one of 
the two lateral sepals which play the part of a corolla ; p\ anterior petal, provided with digitate 
appendages, to which the insect clings. 

2. — Flower, from below. 

3. — Anterior petal, with the essential organs Inclosed in it. from above «, anthers ; », stigma, 
which applies sticky matter to the insect’s proboscis passing over it ; l, spoon-shaped end of the 
style, which receives tho pollen issuing from the anthers. 

4. — Pistil, from above. 

5. — Ditto, seen obliquely from above. 

C.— Ditto, in side view. 

7. — Anterior petal of a flower just about to expand, split to show the anther inclosed by it. 

8. — The united anthers. 

9. — An anther dehisced, po, pollen-grains. 


at its apex with finger-like processes, which support the bee when 
it alights. On the upper surface of this petal is a pouch with two 
Valves, inclosing the essential organs ; in it lies the spoon-shaped 
style with its concavity upwards, and in this the anthers on both 
sides lie and shed their pollen ; close behind its hollow extremity 
the style bears a viscid stigmatic lobe, bent sharply downwards. 
An insect which tries to reach the honey secreted in the base 
of the flower must, while clinging to the fimbriate processes 
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of the lower petal, thrust its proboscis between the two valves of 
the pouch, and thus come in contact both with the pollen and with 
the viscid stigma ; the proboscis being thus rendered adhesive 
carries some pollen with it out of the flower, and when it is drawn 
out of the next flower in a similar manner it leaves some of this 
pollen either caught by the stigmatic hook or adherent to the 
papillae. Thus cross-fertilisation goes on regularly. In default 
of insect-visits the stigmatic lobe curves over upon the pollen 
accumulated in the “ spoon,” and is thus self-fertilised. 

On the Alps P. comosa is visited by Lepidoptera, but in Low 
Germany chiefly by bees (590, II. ; 609). 

Polygala alpcslris, Rchb., is visited by butterflies (609). 

51. Polygala vulgaris, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— Apidce : (l) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 , s., very 
frequent ; (2) B. lapidarius, L. b. ; (3) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. B. Lepid- 
optera — (4) Polyommatus Eurydice, Rott. (Chryseis, W. V.), s. See also No. 
59o,n? 

Polygala Chumcebnxus, L. — The pollen is stored in a cup at 
the end of the style, beside which is the sticky stigma-disc 

(36°). 

The mechanism of fertilisation shows a certain resemblance to 
that of Papilionaceae. In both, the stamens and style lie in the 
inferior part of a tubular horizontal flower, at the end of which 
they bend upwards, and bear the anthers and stigma. Those parts 
lying in the anterior part of the flower are in both sheltered by a 
carina formed of coherent petals, and emerge, or at least permit 
the stigma and pollen to emerge, when the carina is pressed down, 
as it is by every insect which obtains the honey in the legitimate 
manner. 

In Polygala Chamccbuxus, as in Lotus and several other Papil- 
ionacecc, it is not the anthers themselves that emerge when the 
carina is depressed, but only part of the pollen which escapes; 
and after repeated depressions the stigma also emerges, and 
cross-fertilisation is thus insured. A full description of this 
interesting flower is given in my book Die A Ipenbumen. 

Poly gala myriifolia, L., has also, according to Delpino, a floral 
arrangement comparable to that of Papilionaceae. The two upper 
petals represent the vexillum ; the lower one represents the carina, 
and like it surrounds the reproductive organs and allows them to 




Fia. SS.— Polygala Chamatbuxiu, L. 


A. — Flower, from the side, natural size. 

B. — Ditto, front view ( x 2fi. 

C. — Flower, after removal of the two alar sepal* 

D —Ditto, from above. 

E. — Ditto, from below (x S). 

F. — The two petals of the left aide, separated from the inferior petal to which they naturally 
cohere ; inner view ( x 24). p\ superior petal ; j>“, lateral ditto, to which the filament* adhere. 

G. — Bud in section after removal of the calyx (x 5|). 

H. — Full-grown .flower in section (x 54). 

J.— Base of flower, from the front, after removal of the superior sepal ( x 7). superior, #*, 
lateral, * 3 , inferior sepals ; p'. inferior petal ; t<*, lateral ditto, completely united with p 3 . superior 
ditto. The anterior part of the inferior petal sen e* as a enrtna. and rotates by means of a hlntfc. 
», upon the posterior part ; 6, cup at end of style ; t, entrance of the flower ; W, adhesive matter 
on the stigma. 


surrounding the base of the column. The flowers have the same 
want of symmetry as those of Lathyms and Phaseolm , and are 
fertilised in the same way by Xylocopa violacea (178, 360). 

Polygala has cleistogamic flowers, according to Kuhn (399). 
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Ord. CARYOPHYLL EJE ; a. SILER EJE. 

52. Dianthus deltoid es, L. — The stamens and petals spring 
from an annular ridge of the receptacle encircling the stalk of the 
ovary. This ridge bears on its inner border a yellow fleshy cushion 
which secretes honey. 

The pistil, the stamens, and the claws of the petals, which are 
grooved to inclose the five inner stamens, are all closely surrounded 
by the tube of the calyx, which is 12 to 14 mm. long, and a 
little over 2 mm. wide. A very narrow passage is thus left. 



Fio. 89. —Dianlhu* dcltoidtf, L. 

1. f Flower In first stage, viewed from above. Five anthers, covered with pollen, protrude from 
the flower: two that have not yet dehisced are visible in the mouth of the tube. 

2. — at close of the first stage, after nil the ten anthers have dehisced. The two styles are 
still twisted together. 

8. - Ditto, with the base of the petals and stamens, more magnified, a, nectary, surrounding the 
base of the ovary ns a fleshy ridge ; b, filaments ; e, petals. 

4. — Flower in second stage, after removal of the petals. Most of the anthers have fallen off. 
it. stigma. 

5. — Pistil In second stage. The two styles have separated, but each retains its spiral twist, so 
that stigmatle papillae are turned towards all sides. 


12 to 14 mm. long, leading to the honey, which is lodged between 
the base of the stamens and the ovary. This passage is, in the 
first state of the flower, so much blocked by the five inner 
anthers, that the honey is only accessible to the proboscis of 
Lepidoptera. The flowers are thus specially adapted for butter- 
flies ; but their protruding anthers are taken advantage of by 
pollen-seeking insects which act as subsidiary fertilisers. 

Flowering begins by the petals, hitherto erect and involute, 
spreading out horizontally, they are rose-red, with slightly in- 
dented purple transverse lines near the base, and spreckled 
exterhally to these transverse lines with small white spots, each 
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of winch bears an upright hair. The limb of the corolla forms 
a rosy circle, finely notched at its circumference, indented by five 
deep incisions, and with its white centre surrounded by a purple 
ring, outside which are scattered white spots (Fig. 39, 1). As soon 
as the flower has expanded and thus made itself attractive to the 
eminently colour-loving butterflies, the stamens, with their anthers 
coated all round with pollen, elongate and protrude one after 
another in rather quick succession from the narrow tube, so that 
every butterfly which inserts its proboscis must dust at least its 
head with pollen. The five inner stamens still remain in the tube, 
rendering it too narrow for anything save the butterfly's proboscis. 
As the outer stamens wither, the five inner ones protrude in succes- 
sion ; but the two styles still lie twisted together within the tube 
(Fig. 39, 2 and 3). Only after the Btamens have withered, and 
have for the most part lost their anthers, do the styles elongate 
and allow the stigmas to emerge from the flower ; the stigmas now 
spread apart, still retaining their spiral twist, so that from which- 
ever side a butterfly comes to suck honey it cannot fail to touch 
some part of the stigmatic papillae with its head. 

Pollen-seeking insects, if they only resort to young flowers 
whose anthers still have pollen, cannot act as fertilisers ; but they 
may do so if they alight, as flies often do, upon older flowers with 
mature stigmas, in which case they fly away again disappointed. 

Self-fertilisation is completely prevented by the well-marked 
dichogamy. 

As normal fertilisers of Dianthus deltoidcs, I have only observed 
Pieris rapcc, L., and Satyrus Janira, L., but these I have noted 
repeatedly. Several Syrphidcc, viz., Rhingia rostraia , L., Meli- 
threptus script us } L., M. pictus, Mgu., and HelophUus pcndulus, L., 
resort to the flower for the sake of pollen. I once noticed BJtingiu 
rostrata make a vain attempt to reach the honey ; it plunged its 
proboscis with a great effort into four flowers successively, but 
as its proboscis is only 11 mm. long it never reached the honey; 
in a short time it resigned the attempt, and betook itself to eating 
pollen.* 

59. -Dianthus carthusianorum, L., has the same floral mech- 
anism as the preceding species. In Thuringia I have observed 
numerous visitors upon its flowers, consisting almost solely of 
Lepidoptera. 

' (a) Rhopaloccra : (1) Colias kyale, L., frequent ; (2) lthodoeera rharnni, 
L., very ab. ; (3) Polyommatua Phloeaa, L. ; (4) Hesperia, frequent ; ( h ) 
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Sphinges : (5) Macroglossa stellatarum, L. ; (6) Zygeem camiolica, Scop. ; 
(c) Noctuos : (7) Plusia gamma, L., ab.— The only other insect that I have 
found on the flowers was a small Halktus , c.p. (Sept. 1871). See also No. 
590) n. 

54. Dianthus chinensis, L.— I have seen flowers in my 
garden repeatedly visited by Noctuse: (1) Plusia gamma > L.* 
(2) Agrotis pronuba, L. ; and (3) Brotolamia meticulosa, L. 

Species of Dianthus which I have observed on the Alps 
(D. superbus, L;, D. silvestris , Wulf., and D. atrorubens, All.), are, 
like the three preceding species, distinctly proterandrous, and 
visited by diurnal Lepidoptera (609). 

As in the proterandrous Alsinese, gynodicecism seems to be 
widespread in the genus Dianthus. It occurs in D. mperbus, 



Flo. iO.—Gypsophila paniculate, L. 

1.— Flower iu first (male) stage, ‘2 Ditto in second (female) f 


D. carthusianorum, and D. deltoides, and the last of thf 

all gradations between hermaphrodite, gynomoncecious, and gyno- 

dicecious flowers (607). 

55. Gypsophila paniculata, L. — Although the corolla, when 
fully expanded, is barely 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, the many 
hundreds of flowers borne at once by a single plqpt, and the 
abundant and easily accessible hoDey and pollen, attract numerous 
insects. The power of self-fertilisation has been entirely lost. 

The honey lies between the ovary and a green fleshy ring at 
the base of the ten stamens ; the cup at the bottom of which 
it lies is 2| mm. deep, and about the same in width at the 
entrance. The honey is therefore accessible to short-lipped 
insects. First the five outer stamens, which alternate with the 
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petals, and afterwards the inner five, ripen and protrude from 
the flower with an inclination outwards. They wither, curving 
outwards and downwards, and then the two short styles, hitherto 
bent inwards, elongate and protrude from the flower, diverging 
from one another. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Tabanida : (1) Chrysops coocutiens, L., s. ; 
(b) Syrphidce : (2) Eristalis seneus, L. ; (3) E. nemorum, L. ; (4) E. arbus- 
torum, L., all three ab., s. and f.p. ; (5) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab. ; 
(6) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (7) Syrphns balteatus, Deg. (8) Melithreptus 
pictus, Mgu. ; (9) M. tamiatus, Mgn.,all s. or f.p. ; (c) Muneida : (10) Pyrellia 
cadaverina, L. ; (11) Onesia floralis, Rob. Desv. ; (12) Sareophaga camaria, 
L. ; (13) Lucilia silvarura, Mgn., all s. ; (14) Antliomyia sp. ; (15) Sepsis. 
B. Hymenoptera — (a) Evaniid<r : (16) Foenus jaeulator, F. ; (b) Formicidcr : 
(17) several species ; (r) Sphcgidce : (18) Oxybelus uniglumis, L. ; (<7) Venpida : 
(J9) Odynerus simplex, F. ; (20) O. parietum, L., — all the Hymenoptera s. 

Gypsophila repens , L., when flowering on sunny slopes of the 
Alps where insects are plentiful, is so distinctly proterandrous 
that spontaneous self-fertilisation is impossible. In less favourable 
localities it fertilises itself when not visited by insects (609)*. 

Saponaria ocymoid.es, L., is distinctly proterandrous, and is 
frequented by butterflies. It clothes sunny gravelly slopes in 
the sub-alpine region with its handsome red flowers. I saw it 
visited by thirty-three species of Lepidoptera, twenty-eight of 
which were butterflies, besides some humble-bees and Bomhjlidce. 

Saponaria vaccaria, L., is also fertilised by butterflies (590, II.). 

56. Saponaria officinalis, L. — This species is adapted for 
nocturnal Lepidoptera, as the foregoing species of Saponaria and 
Dianthus are for the diurnal forms. The bright colour and elegant 
markings which attract butterflies are absent : the flowers are of 
one colour, and their scent is strongest in the evening. As in the 
other species, the honey lies hidden in the base of a long narrow 
tube. The calyx-tube is 18 to 21 mm. long, but the claws of the 
petals stand a few millimetres higher. The flowers are markedly 
proterandrous. First, the five outer stamens protrude a few milli- 
metres from the flower, and dehisce immediately over its entrance ; 
afterwards they spread apart and leave the entrance free. The five 
inner stamens now follow the same course, turning, as the others 
did, the pollen-covered surface of their anthers upwards. The 
styles are still inclosed within the tube, and are only slightly 
separated at their apices. When the inner stamens have withered, 
the two styles grow up out of the flower, and spread apart, turning 
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their papilletr inner surfaces upwards. The honey is secreted as in 
Dianthus. I omitted to watch the flowers in their season, and can 
only mention Sphinx ligustri, L., as a fertiliser; it visited the 
flowers of this plant in my garden one evening during slight rain, 
and sucked them with the usual rapidity of the hawk-moths. I 
have also found Halictus morio , F. collecting pollen on the 
flowers (July 13, 1869). 

Silene rupestris, L., is proterandrous, and is visited by numerous 
insects. It inhabits the same localities as Gypsophila repens, 
and secretes and conceals its honey in the same way as that 
species. Its flowers are equally conspicuous, but stand some- 
what isolated on sparingly branched stalks ; owing probably to 
this circumstance, the power of self-fertilisation has not been 
entirely lost (609). 

Silene acaulis, L., ascends in the higher Alps to a height of 
over 10,000 feht. Its low tufts closely studded with pink or 
carmine flowers attract so many butterflies that as a rule the plant 
has been able to dispense with the power of self-fertilisation. 
Most tufts are exclusively starainate or pistillate, and only rarely 
hermaphrodite and proterandrous. The latter in case of need fer- 
tilise themselves. I have observed eighteen species of butterflies 
on this flower (609). 

As Silene acaulis is adapted for diurnal Lepidoptera, so S. injlata, 
Sm., and S. nutans, L., are adapted for the nocturnal forms. I 
found both on the Alps, visited in the evening by Noctuidae, and 
in the daytime by humble-bees. Silene nutans , L., is markedly 
proterandrous. According to Kemer, each flower opens upon 
three successive nights, on which the outer stamens, the inner 
stamens, and the stigmas are exserted respectively. According to 
Ricca (665), the flowers are sometimes diclinous by incomplete 
development of the stamens, that is to say, gynodioecious. Silene 
injlata . L., is trioecious and polygamous, like S. acaulis. 

Lychnis flos-Jovis, L., is distinctly proterandrous; L. rubra , 
Weigel, is trioecious and polygamous. Both have bright red 
flowers, and are greatly frequented by butterflies on the Alps (609). 

Lychnis Viscaria, L., is also adapted for cross-fertilisation by 
butterflies (590, 11.). 

Lychnis alpina, L. — The proterandrous flowers are figured and 
described by Axell (17). 

57. Lychnis flos-cucui.i, L.— In regard to the position of 
the honey, the flowers of this plant are intermediate between 

K 
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those of. Stellaria, Gerastium, and Gypsophila panimlata, where 
the honey is fully exposed, and Dianthus and Saponaria, where 
it is only accessible to Lepidoptera. The insect-visitors include 
bees, Lepidoptera, and some long-tongued flies. The nectaries, 
which lie at the base of the stamens, cohere into a fleshy 
ring surrounding the ovary. The calyx tube is 6 to 7 mm. long, 
and bears teeth 3 mm. long, which stand erect and support 
the claws of the petals. The honey is thus accessible to insects 
which have a proboscis 9 to 10 mm. long ; or which, with a pro- 
boscis at least 6 mm. long, have strength enough to push apart 
the claws of the petals, above the level of the calyx-tube ; or, 
finally, to insects small enough to creep down the tube. 

The flowers are distinctly proterandrous. First, the five outer 
anthers dehisce, while standing in the entrance of the flower and 
having their pollen-covered sides turned towards one another. The 
tube, though it permits a butterfly’s proboscis to pass easily down, 
is so much obstructed by the anthers that the proboscis cannot fail 
to be dusted with pollen. These stamens then elongate, and bend 
outwards to lie in the intervals between the petals, while tfie inner 
whorls take their place in the entrance of the flower. When these 
wither, the five styles grow up, and the stigmatic papillae, which 
clothe the whole of their inner surfaces, attain their full develop- 
ment. The styles reach to the entrance of the flower, and their 
ends make 1| to 2 spiral turns, so that an insect cannot fail to 
touch some part of the stigmatic surfaces with its proboscis in 
thrusting it down into the flower. 

The flowers are chiefly visited for the sake of their honey ; I 
have only seen the hive-bee collecting pollen, and two species 
of Syrphidae feeding on it. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apithr : (1) Bom hits Rajellus, 111. 9 (12 to 13) ; 
(2) B. lapidarius, L. 9 9 (10 to 14) ; (3) B. agmruiu, F. 9 (12 to lft) ; (4) B. 
terrestris, L. 9 (7 to 9) ; (5) Apis inellifico, L. 9 (fl), ub., «• and c.p. ; (6) Osinia 
rufa, L. 9 (9) ; (7) Andrena nitida, K. 9 (3 to 4), they sought in vain for honey in 
several flowers. B. Lepidoptera— (a) Hfwpaloccm : (8) Pieris brassicte, L. 
(15) ; (9) P. rap®, L., both ub. ; (10) Lvetena Icarus, Rott. ; ( b ) Sphinges : 
(11) Macroglossa fuciformis, L. ; (12) Ino atatices, L. ; (r) Noel we : (13) 
Euclidia glyphica, L., very ab. C. Diptcra - Syrphuhe : (14) Khingia rostrata, 
L. (11 to 12), a. ; (15) Volucella pluiunla, L., f.p. ; (10) Syrphus pyraatri, 
L., f.p. 

I have observed the stamens of L. fios-aiculi dusted with 
butterflies’ scales, and a Pieris rapoe which I caught upon the 
flower bad a number of its pollen-grains among the hairs and 
scales on the forepart of its head. 
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58. Lychnis vespertin a, Sibth. ( L.dioica , &L.). — The structure 
of the flower has been thoroughly explained by Sprengel. Honey 
is secreted by the lower, fleshy part of the (developed or abortive) 
ovary, and lies at a depth of 20 to 25 mm. in fertile or pistillate 
flowers, and of 15 to 18 mm. in barren or staminate ones. Both 
kinds of flowers are much constricted near their upper end by the 
calyx, and can only be forced open a little at the very brim by an 
insect’s head ; a thin proboscis at least 15 to 20 mm. long is needed 
to reach the honey. The pure white flowers, which have no 
guiding marks, expand in the evening, though they are not 
completely shut by day. These characters taken together exclude 
diurnal insects except such as come seeking pollen, and make the 
flowers so much the more attractive to crepuscular and nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. According to Delpino (178, p. 161), the anthers ripen 
two by two, a fact which I have not observed. A further remark of 
Delpino’s, that the flowers stand horizontally, and let the stamens 
emerge at their highest part, does not at all hold good of the 
specimens in my neighbourhood, which have an almost perpen- 
dicular position, as Sprengel figures them. 

I have repeatedly seen Sphinx porcellus, L., visiting and cross- 
fertilising the flower. 

59. Lychnis Githago, L., is, like Dianthus, adapted for fer- 
tilisation by butterflies, and resembles Dianthus in regard to its 
nectaries, the position of its honey, its proterandrous dichogamy, 
and the order of development of its anthers (702, p. 254). 

Visitors : A. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (1) Hesperia silvanus, Esp., s. ; (2) 
Pieris brassicae, L., s., very ab. B. Diptera — SyrpJiidai : (3) Rhingia rostrata, L., 
I saw it insert its proboscis repeatedly, seeking in vain for honey. See also 
No. 590, it. 

The species of Silene and Lychnis have a relation, according to 
Dr. Buchanan White, to species of Diantheecia (Noctuidce) like that 
which exists between Yucca and the Yucca-moth. The species of 
Dianthcecia fertilise Silene and Lychnis , and thereby make provision 
for their larvae, which feed exclusively on the unripe seeds of these 
plants. But Silene and Lychnis have many other insect-fertilisers 
besides (773). 

Ord. CARYOPHYLLEJS ; b, A LSINEjE. 

60. Cerastium arvense, L.— The flowers resemble those of 
S. Holostea in the position of their nectaries, in the order of develop- 
ment of the two staminal whorls and the stigmas, and hence also 

k 9 
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in tiie likelihood of cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits, and 
of self-fertilisation in their absence. They are equally con- 
spicuous, and are visited to about the same extent. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) StraHomyidce : (1) Stratiomys sp., s. ( b ) Empirics: 
(2) Empis opoca, F. ; (3) E. rustics, Fallen, both very ab., s. ; (c) Leptidas : 
(4) Leptis strigosa, Mgn., s. ; (rf) Syrphidce : (5) Eristalis nemorum, L. ; (6) E. 
arbustorum, L. ; (7) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (8) Syritta pipiens, L., all four ab., 
s. ; (9) Platycheirus manicatuR, Mgn., ab., s. ; (10) Syrphus, sp., s. ; (11) 
Melanostoma mellina, L., s. ; (e) Muscidce : (12) Sepsis ; (13) Anthomyia eetiva, 
Mgn., a B. Hymenoptera — Apiricr : (14) Andrena argentata, Sm. 9, s. ; (15) 
A. albicans, K. 9 , s. ; (16) Halictus, 9 (the size of H. nitidiusculus) s. C. Cole- 
optera — Staphylinidrr : (17) Omalium florale, Pk. D. Thysanoptera : (18) 
Thrips, frequent in the base of the flower. E. Lepidoptera— (19) Polyom- 
matus Phloeas, L., s. See also No. 590, n., and No. 609. 



1. — Flower in first stage. The outer whorls of anthers are covered with pollen, the inner ere not 
yet full grown ; the styles are curled inwards. 

2 — Flower at the end of the third stage The outer anthers are in part fallen off, and in part 
withered ; the Inner are still sparingly coated with pollen ; the stigmas are mature. 

61. Cerastium triviale, Link, has smaller flowers and fewer 
insect-visitors ; accordingly it is less markedly proterandrous than 
C. arvense. It produces seed by self-fertilisation in the absence of 
insects (Axell, 1 7 ). 

Visitors : Diptera— (a) Syrphidce : (1) Syritta pipiens, L., s. and f.p. ; 
(b) Empirics : (2) Empis livida, L., s. 

62. Cerastium semidecandrum, L., has still smaller flowers 
and is still less frequently visited than the preceding species ; it is 
still less distinctly proterandrous, and fertilises itself regularly in 
absence of insects. 

As in Stdlaria media, the inner honeyless stamens are usually 
abortive, but remains of their filaments, sometimes attaining half 
the length of the outer stamens, frequently remain. When the 
anthers dehisce, they occupy the middle of the flower, and the 
stigmas still lie close together, though their tips are bent outwards 
and easily receive pollen. Later, the anthers pass outwards, the 
stigmas lengthen slightly and spread out, turning their inner 
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surfaces, wbich are covered with long papillae, upwards. An insect 
visiting a young flower dusts itself with pollen, and also applies 
pollen from the same or from another flower to the tips of the 
stigmas; in an older flower it is likely to dust the outspread 
stigmas with pollen from another flower ; in the absence of insects 
the stigmas as they curve outwards come in contact with the 
anthers still covered with pollen. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidte : (1) Rhingia rostrata, L., b. (May 
10, 1870) ; ( b ) Musciden : (2) Pollenia vespillo, F. ; (3) P. rudis, F., both 
s. and inserting the proboscis three to five times in each flower (April 17, 1871). 
B. Hymenoptera — Apidcu : (4) Apia mellifica, L. $ , — I saw (April 3, 1871) 
the honey-bee in great numbers flying over a bare field of C. semidecandrum, 
Bucking the tiny flowers by dipping its proboscis once into each. 

Cerastium viscosum, L., has cleistogamic flowers (40). 

63. Malachium aquaticum, Fries. — The flowers of this plant 
are more conspicuous than those of Cerastium triviale and C. semi- 
decandrum, but less so than those of C. arvense and Stellaria 
Holostea ; in the same intermediate position stands the amount of 
its insect-visits and its floral arrangement, which favours both cross- 
and self-fertilisation. The flower is proterandrous, and in absence 
of insects the ends of its outspread stigmas come in contact with 
the pollen-covered anthers. The styles vary in number from three 
to five, the latter number being most frequent, so that JUlalachntm 
here probably resembles the common ancestors of Cerastium and 
•Stellaria. 

Visitors : A. Diptera— (a) Syrphida:: (1) Helophilus lineatus, F.; (2) Erietalie 
arbustorum, L. ; (3) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (4) Ascia podagrica, F., all ab., s. ; 
(b) Muucidce : (5) Autliomyia sp., b. B. Coleoptera — Nitidulidm : (6) Meli- 
gethes, ab., l.h. C. Thysanoptera : (7) Thrips, very freq. D. Hymenoptera 
— Apidce : (8) Prosopis communis, Nyl. $, s. ; (9) Pr. hyalinata, Sm. ?, s. ; 
(10) Halictus sexnotatus, K. d> H - 

64. Stellaria graminea, L. — The nectaries surround the bases 
of the five outer stamens as green, fleshy swellings. The flowers 
exhibit three stages, which, however, merge one into another. In 
the first period, the five outer stamens curve in towards the middle 
of the flower, and their anthers dehisce widely, covering them- 
selves all round with pollen ; the inner stamens are meanwhile 
bent outwards, and their anthers are still closed. The styles are 
not yet fully developed, and are curved inwards with their papill&r 
surfaces directed downwards. The five inner stamens- dehisce 
before the other five have withered, but still remain bent farther 
outwards ; this marks the second stage. As these inner stamens 
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wither and shrivel up, the styles rise up, and spread outwards 
turning their papillar surfaces upwards, and curving their ends, 
also papillar, outwards and downwards (third stage). Every insect 
which is not too small, whether it alights in the middle of the 
flower or on one of the petals, must, to reach the nectaries, 
come in contact with pollen in younger flowers or with the 



Flii. I'.'. SUllarii tjraminra. I, 

1. — Flower in first stage. The five outer anthers are covered with pollen, and are bent inwards 

2. — Flower in last stage. All the anthers arc einjitv and shrivelled, 'flic styles are spread mil 
above the stamens, and are recurved, turning their papular surface upwards. 

a', outer whorl of anthers ; a 1 , inner whorl ; n, nectary. 


stigmatic papillae in older ones. In default of insect-visits, the 
stigmas as they continue to curve outwards come in contact with 
the pollen-covered anthers. Insect-visits are scarce, as the incon- 
spicuousness of the flowers would lead us to expect. I have only 
once found Volucella bombylans, L. ( Syrphidce ), sucking honey on 
the flowers. 
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65. Stellaria Holostea, L. — The arrangement of the flower 
resembles that of S. graminea ; but the flowers are larger and 
more conspicuous, the nectaries are yellow, confined to the outer 
side of the outer stamens, provided above with a honey-secreting 
pit, and yielding more abundant honey. The three stages are more 
clearly marked off than in 8. graminea. In the first stage the outer 
stamens, in the second the inner ones, stand close round the centre 
of the flower, turning their pollen-covered surfaces more or less 
upwards, — the other five being in each case bent out of the way. 
In the first period the stigmas are bent inwards (as in 1, Fig. 42), 
in the second they stand erect but with their papillar sides turned 
inwards towards each other, in the third they are spread out (as in 
2, Fig. 42), while the anthers have mostly fallen off or remain as 
withered scales attached to the corolla. 

In flowers which I kept in my room however, self-fertilisation 
often took place, for the ends of the stigmas, as they spread out- 
wards, often came in contact with the inner anthers still bear- 
ing their pollen, and moreover pollen often fell upon other parts of 
the stigmas. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Empidrr : (1) Empis tesselata, F. ; (2) E. opaca, 
F., both frequent, s. ; (b) Syrphida : (3) Rhingia rostrata, L., ab., s. and f.p., 
standing on a petal and applying the proboscis now to the base of the flower, 
now to the anthers ; (4) JEristalis arbustorum, L., s. and f.p. ; (5) Platycheirus 
peltatus,Mgn., do. ; (6) Syrphus ribesii, L., do., ab. ; (<■) Muse id a- : (7) Hydro- 
tsea dentipes, F., s. B. Hymenoptera — (a) Apida: : (8) Apis mellifica, L . 9 , 
ab. and persistent, s. (May 27, 1871) ; (9) Nomada flavoguttata, K. 9 ; 
(10) N. ruficomis, L. ^ ; (11) Andrena cineraria, L. $ ; (12) A. par villa, K. 9 , 
the last four s. ; (13) Halictus cvlindricus, F. 9 , £p. ; (b) Tenthredinidw • 
(14) Cephas pallipes, Kl., s. C. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidce ; (15) Meli- 
gethes, ab., s. ; (/>) (Edemeridtr : (16) (Edemera virescens, L. (Tekl. B.) 
D. Lepidoptcra - Rhopalocera : (17) Pieris napi, L., s. E. Thysanoptera— 
(18) Thrips, ab. See also No. 590, 11. 

66. Stellaria media, Vill. — The flowers are less conspicuous 
than the two preceding species, and, since they appear at all times 
of the year except in severe frost, they are for a great period 
shut out from insect-visits ; they therefore depend largely on self- 
fertilisation. Accordingly they differ considerably in their arrange- 
ment from the former species. Of the ten stamens, there are 
almost always some, usually five to seven, abortive ; and, on the 
whole, I think that the number of abortive stameus is greater the 
colder the time of year. The five inner stamens are always reduced, 
and often disappear completely ; the five outer ones, which bear the 
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honey-glands on the outer side of their bases, only show signs of 
abortion when the inner series axe all abortive ; at most, two of 
them disappear, but the corresponding glands always remain. 

In sunny weather so much honey is secreted that the five 
drops are easily seen by the naked eye. The stamens, especially 
when their number has been reduced to three, come to maturity in 
slow succession. Immediately after the flower opens, the first 
anther begins to dehisce, and the stigmas still stand erect with their 
papillar sides turned inwards ; but their tips are already slightly 
outspread. While the second and third stamens dehisce, the 
stigmas expand fully, and turn the whole of their papillar surfaces 
upwards. So from the beginning cross-fertilisation and self- ferti- 
lisation, in the event of insect-visits, are both equally likely ; in 
absence of insects the stigmas regularly fertilise themselves by 
coming in contact with the anthers. This self-fertilisation is 
undoubtedly efficient, for S. media produces abundant Beed in 
winter when no insects are about, and in long-continued rainy 
weather. 

Stdlaida media has the greatest chance of cross-fertilisation in 
early spring, for before that time no insects are on the wing, and 
afterwards many more attractive flowers compete with it. My own 
observations confirm this. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Andrena Gwynana, K. 9 , 6 - and c.p. (April 
11, 1869) ; (2) A. albicans, K. <J, 8. (do.) ; (3) A. dorsata, K. 9, s. (do.) ; (4) A. 
parvula, K.£, 8. (April 21, 1869) ; (5) A. albicrus, K. £ , s. (do.) ; (6) Oamia 
rufa, L. d, 8. (April 17, 1869). B. Diptenv— (a) Syrphida •: (7) Syritta 
pipiens, L., s. (May 27, 1870) ; (b) Mutscidce : (8) Clilorops circwndata, Mgn., 
diligently s. (March 9, 1872) ; (9) Musca corviua, F., do. ; (10) M. domestic*, 
L., do. C. Thysanoptera — (11) Thrips, dusted with pollen, creeping in and 
out of the flower (April 30, 1868). See also No. 590, II. 

Stellaria cerastoides, L., is homogamous and is visited by 
Diptera. It fertilises itself in case of need (609). 

67. Aren aria (Mxehringia) trinervia, L. — At the base of 
the expanded flower, on the outer side of the base of each outer 
stamen, we see a rather large drop of honey. The fleshy swellings 
at the bases of these stamens, which act as honey-glands, are so 
strongly developed and extend so far on either side, that they 
coalesce, and the five together form a ring round the ovary ; from 
this ring the five inner stamens (which alternate with the others, 
and stand opposite to the petals) seem to spring. 

When the flower opens, the stigmas are already separated and 
turn their rough papillar surface upwards, while the anthers remain 
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closed. In the second stage, the anthers of the outer and longer 
stamens dehisce ; in the third stage those of the inner and shorter 
stamens, the stigmas still remaining fresh. The flowers are thus 
proterogynous with long-lived stigmas. Cross-fertilisation is likely 
to occur not only in the first stage, but also in the later stages, since 
an insect on alighting will probably touch the stigmas before the 
stamens. 

In several cases I have found the outer stamens so much 
aborted as to be scarcely half the length of the inner series, and 
bearing tiny shrunken anthers devoid of pollen. Here apparently 
the . time between the ripening of the stigmas and that of the 
stamens was- lengthened, and hence the chance of cross-fertilisation 
increased. In default of insect-visits, self-fertilisation is attained by 
the stamens (both outer and inner) bending inwards, still covered 
with pollen, and coming in close contact with the stigmas. 

I found a snjall beetle, Olibris affinis, Sturm, one of the Phalacridoe , 
licking honey on this flower. 

Arenaria (Moshringia) muscosa, L., is fertilised by Syrphidce 

(609).. 

Honkeneja (Ammodenia) peploides, Ehrh., is polygamous (Warm- 
ing, 762). 

Sagina nodosa, E. Meyer, is proterandrous (17, 38) and visited 
by Anthrax (609). 

The following additional species are discussed in my Alpen- 
bhimen: — Arenaria bijiora, L. ; Alsine recurva, Whlnb.; A. vema, 
Bartling; Cherlena sedoides , L. ; Cerastium alpinum, L., C, 
latifolium , L. 


REVIEW OF THE ALSINEjE. 

The foregoing Alsineae are all more or less dichogamous, and are 
mostly proterandrous in various degrees, Arenaria THnervia being 
proterogynous. Dichogamy is the more marked the more con- 
spicuous the flowers, and the more abundant the visits of insects. 
Self-fertilisation is totally excluded in none of the above-mentioned 
forms, and is the better insured, the more inconspicuous the flowers 
are, and the more scanty the insect-visits either from that cause or 
on account of the unfavourable time of year. The insect-visitors are 
very various, on account of the accessible position of the honey, but 
consist chiefly of flies and the less specialised bees. 

Most of the above remarks hold good also for the species which 
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I have observed on the Alps. Alsine verna, Jacq., Cherleria sedoides, 
Jm, and Meehringia muscosa, L., are so markedly proterandrous, that 
spontaneous self-fertilisation can only rarely and exceptionally take 
place in them. Arenaria bijlora, L., and Ccrastium latifolium, L., 
also ripen their anthers before their stigmas, but, in default of 
insect-visits, fertilise themselves. 

I found Stellar ia cerastoides, L., to be homogamous, in which 
respect it stands alone among the higher Alpine Alsineoe. 

As bees are scarce in the higher regions of the Alps, Diptera 
take their place as cross-fertilisers of the Alsineue more than in the 
lower grounds, and were alone observed on several of the above- 
mentioned species (609). 

Dr. T. Ludwig of Greiz has recently made the interesting 
discovery that most if not all of the distinctly proterandrous 
Alsinese are also gynodicecious ; and that the plants with small and 
purely pistillate flowers are chiefly in bloom at the beginning of the 
flowering-period of the large-flowered hermaphrodite plants. So 
these subsidiary pistillate plants make up for the preponder- 
ance of the staminate condition in the hermaphrodite flowers at 
that time (426, 427). 


Ord. CARYOPHYLLEAJ ; c. POLYCAUPE.E 

Polyea-rpon tetraphyllmn , L., has cleistogamic flowers (Batalin, 
40). 


REVIEW OF THE C'ARYOPH YI.LE.E. 

The Caryophyllea: exhibit an interesting series of gradations 
in the concealment of their honey, while the anthers remain 
throughout fully exposed ; a comparison of their insect- visitors will 
thus show what effect differences in the situation of the 
honey produce. 

The flowers of Alsineoe, and the short and wide flowers of 
Gypsophila paniculata, which ail expose their honey freely, are 
chiefly frequented by flies and by a few beetles and other short- 
lipped insects; when visited by bees, it is either by the least 
specialised forms ( Prosopis , HaMctm, Andrenu ) or by the most 
specialised and most diligent (Apis). Lychnis flos-mmli, whose 
honey is hidden 9 to 10 mm. deep, and beyond the reach of short- 
lipped insects, is almost exclusively visited by highly specialised 
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bees and by Lepidoptera, one drone-fly, Rhingia, coming also to 
s'baxe the honey. The benefit which results from and has brought 
about the lengthening of the tube in Lychnis jlos-cumli lies in the 
fact that, by excluding short-lipped insects from the honey, a larger 
number of insects with long proboscides are tempted to come, and 
these, requiring more food, are more diligent in their visits and in 
their work as cross-fertilisers. That the exserted anthers can be 
robbed by pollen-eating flies and pollen-collecting bees is scarcely 
a disadvantage ; for the pollen is seldom completely removed, and 
these pollen-seeking insects act as subordinate fertilisers. 

When the passage to the honey is still further lengthened and 
narrowed, as in the species of Dianthus, Saponaria , and Lychnis , 
even bees are excluded and Lepidoptera only can gain access. For 
this result to be advantageous we must suppose that the visits of 
Lepidoptera are the better insured by exclusion of other insects. 
Exposure of the anthers is as little injurious here as in Lychnis 
flos-cuculi. As the honey gets more deeply concealed, and access 
more strictly limited to butterflies, we find pari passu among the 
Caryophyllew increasing development of sweet scents, bright red 
colours, fine markings round the entrance of the flower, and 
indentations at the circumference. All these characters, which are 
so attractive to us, seem to have been produced by the similar 
tastes of butterflies. 


Obd. HYP ERICACEAE. 

68. Hypericum perforatum, L. — The flowers, from their size 
and blight colour, and from numerous plants being usually 
associated together, are very conspicuous, and attract many insects 
seeking both honey and pollen ; they however contain no honey, 
and possess no * contrivances to insure cross-fertilisation. The 
large production of pollen, and the capability for self-fertilisa- 
tion compensate in part for these disadvantages. The numerous 
stamens, usually over eighty in number, radiate from the bottom 
of the flower in three groups, which are united at the base ; the 
anthers are directed upwards and dehisce in rather quick 
centrifugal succession, covering themselves with pollen. The 
three styles also radiate outwards, so that their terminal stigmas, 
which are developed simultaneously with the anthers, come 
to stand on a level with the anthers in the intervals between 
the groups of stamens. Since these staminal bundles usually 
touch one another, and sometimes interlock slightly at their 
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margins, the stigmas come into close relation or even immediate 
contact with the pollen-covered anthers. Insects alight as a rule 
upon one of the five outspread petals, and then find that the 
easiest course towards the anthers lies between two groups of 
stamens; they thus frequently come in contact in the first 
instance with a stigma, and may thus cause cross-fertilisation. 
On the other hand, they often come in contact first with some 
of the anthers and thus occasion self-fertilisation. Later on, the 
petals and stamens draw together towards the axis of the flower, 
thus bringing anthers and stigmas in contact with one another, 
and insuring self-fertilisation. 

Although the flowers have only pollen to offer, they attract 
a good many honey-seeking insects, which fly away again after a 
vain search for honey, and after sometimes even boring into the 
tissue at the base of the flower. I have noticed the following 
insects on the flowers of H. perforatum : — • 

A Hymenoptera — (a) Apidcc : (1) Bombus agroruin, F. $ > c.p. ; (2) B. 
terrestris, L. $ > c.p. ; (3) Saropoda bimaculata, Pz. $ , s. ; (4) Andrena doraata, 

K. c.p. ; (5) A. coitana, K. $, c.p. ; (6) Nomada lineola, Pz. 9* B - ; (7) N. 
lateralis, Pz. $ , e ; (8) Prosopis armillatu, Nyl., f.p. ; (b) Tenthredinida : 

(9) Tenthredo sp., vainly seeking honey. B. Dipteru — (a) Bombylido- : 

(10) Argyroinoeba sinuata, Fallen, vainly seeking honey; (11) Boxnbylius 
caneacens, Mik., a. ; ( b ) Empuhr : (12) Empis livida, L., b., the two last 
obviously bored into the base of the flowers ; (c) Syrphida : (13) Eristalis 
nemorum, L. ; (14) E. arbustoruin, L. ; (15) E. tenax, L. ; (16) E. sepulcralis, 

L. ; (17) Syrphua balteatus, Deg. ; (18) S. ribesii, L., all six species very ab. ; 
(19) Helophilus pendulus, L. ; (20) H. trivittatus, F. ; (21) Melanostoma 
mellina, L. ; (22) Melitlireptue scriptus, L. ; (23) M. pictus, Mgn. ; (24) Ascia 
podagrica, L., all these Syrphida; were diligently collecting pollen. C. Lepi- 
doptera — Bhoj>alocera : (25) Hesperia silvanus, Esp. ; (26) Satvrus Janira, L. 
both thrust their proboscides to the base of the flower, but were obviously 
groping about for honey and unable to pierce the nectariferous tissue. D. Co- 
leoptera — Chry»omelid(r : (27) Cryptocephalus sericeus, L., devouring both 
stamens and pollen. See ulso No. 590, II. 

Hypericum tdrapterum, L., is visited by pollen-collecting bees 
and pollen-feeding flies (590, II.). 

Hypericum hirmtum, L. — Thestructure of the flowers for themost 
part resembles that of II. perforatum , but they are smaller and 
have far fewer stamens, only seven to nine in each bundle. The 
plants bear fewer flowers, and stand more isolated, which greatly 
restricts the number of insect- visitors ; in fact, I have never 
succeeded in observing H. hirmtum visited by any insect. The 
bundles of stamens, on account of the small number they cont ai n, 
are separated by wider intervals, in which the styles pa*s outwards 
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without the stigmas ever coming in contact With the anthers in 
an expanded flower. But when the flowers dose up, on fading, 
self-fertilisation always takes place, and seems to result in full 
productiveness. 

Hypericum quadrangulum , L., is intermediate between H. 
perforatum and H. hirsutum in regard to the size of its flowers 
and the number of their stamens. Each flower contains between 
fifty and sixty stamens, in bundles consisting of from, sixteen 
to twenty-two. In the expanded flower, I have never seen the 
stigmas in immediate contact with the anthers ; though such 
contact regularly occurs ultimately, when the parts of the flower 
draw towards the centre. The want of symmetry in the petals 
is noteworthy ; it occurs also in other species of Hypericum, but 
not so strongly marked. Each petal is more expanded on one 



Flo. 43 . — Hypericum hirmtum, L. 

Flower, seen obliquely from above, o, a, a, the three stigmas. 


side than on the other, and the broader side bears notches from 
its apex to about the middle, a black gland lying in each notch. 
The broad and glandular side is sometimes on the right and 
sometimes on the left, but is on the same side in all the petals 
of one flower. The flowers are visited by flies, which feed on the 
pollen (590, 11.). 

Hypericum humifusum, L. , has smaller flowers and fewer 
stamens (three to five in each group) than any of our other 
species. The anthers only come in contact with the stigmas as 
the flower closes up. 

I have observed no insects on this species, or on H. 
quadrangulum. 

In all the above-mentioned species, the grouping of the 
stamens in three bundles and the position of the styles between 
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them increase the chance of cross-fertilisation ; rendering it likely 
in spite of the great number of anthers, that an insect on alighting 
will touch a stigma first, though self-fertilisation is also very 
probable. In all, self-fertilisation occurs in default of insect- 
visits, and is without doubt the usual mode of reproduction in 
the less conspicuous forms. 

Cratoxylon formosum has dimorphic flowers (167, 213). 

Obd. MARCGRA VJACE.R 

In this order bracts secrete honey and make the flower 
conspicuous by their bright colours. They have accordingly 
the most various forms (spurs, spathes, etc.), and are of as much 
importance to the plant as petals usually are. Delpino bases a 
new subdivision of the order upon the modifications of the bracts. 
The flowers are proterandrous. 

In Marcgravia nepenthoidcs there occurs beneath a wreath of 
pendulous flowers a group of honey-secretiug cups. They attract 
insects, which in turn attract insectivorous birds, and thSsc, while 
feeding on the insects sitting upon the nectar-cups, touch and 
cross-fertilise the flowers above (56). 

An interesting paper on Marcgraviaceae and their Nectaries, 
with fine figures, was contributed by Ludwig Wittmack to 
Kosmos, vol. v., 1879 (784.) 

Ord. MALVACEjE. 

Malva silvestris, L., and M. kotundifoma, L. — These 
species often occur together, and flower side by side for months 
at a time. In the struggle for existence, M. rotnndifolui has the 
advantage in being content with poorer soil, in the appearance of 
its flowers from one to several weeks earlier, and in the possibility 
of regular self-fertilisation ; M. silvestris, on the other hand, in 
its more vigorous growth, and much greater attractions for 
insects. These advantages seem to balance one another, for, 
about Lippstadt at least, both species grow together in equal 
abundance. 

In both species, a pyramidal group of anthers occupies the 
middle of the young flower, and surrounds the stigmas which are 
still unripe and folded together; later on, the stigmas become 
exserted and radiate outwards. Honey is secreted in five pits 
between the bases of the petals, and protected by hairs, and insects 
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seeking it must wipe off pollen from the anthers in young flowers 
and apply it to the stigmas in older ones. In Malva silvestris , 
which attracts insects by the larger size and brighter colour of 
its flowers, and receives very numerous visits, the ends of the 
filaments, before the stigmas are mature, curl outwards so far 
that spontaneous self-fertilisation is impossible. M. rotundifolia t 
whose much smaller and paler flowers attract few insects, regu- 
larly fertilises itself in default of insect-visits, for its anthers 
remain extended in such a position as to be touched by the 
papillate sides of the curling stigmas. (Fig. 44, 5). 

The following lists of insects which I have observed dur- 
ing four summers upon the two forms, show how great is the 
difference in this respect between them. 


1 4. — Malva lilvestru. 1, essential organs from a bud; 2, ditto, in the first stage of the flower ; 

S, ditto, between the first and second stages ; 4, ditto, iu the second stage. 
a.— Malva rotundifolia in the act of self- fertilisation. 


69. Malva silvestbis, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera- (a) Ajndtv : (1) Apis mcllifica, L. $ , s., very 
ab. ; (2) Bomlms lupidarius, L. ? , ab. ; (3) B. hortorum, L 9 ; (4) B. silvarun^ 
L. $ ; (5) B. agrorum, F. 9 ; (6) Cilissa heemarrhoidalis, F, $ $ , freq. 
(7) Andrena parvula, K. ; (8) A. Gwynana, K. 9 ; (9) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 
(10) Halictus maculatus, Sm. 9 ; (11) H. albipes, F. 9; (12) H. mono, F. 9 
(13) H. Smeuthmanellus, K. 9 ; (14) H. zonulus, Sm. £ ; (15) Nomada late 
ralis, Pz. 9 > (lb) Osmia amea, L. £ ; (17) Megachile Willughbiella, K. <£• 
(18) M. ligniseea, K. $ ; (19) Coelioxys simplex, Nyl. 9 6 ; (20) Chelostoma 
campanularum, L. £ , — all these twenty species though always dusted with 
pollen, never collected it, but came for honey only ; (21) Ch. nigricorne, Nyl. 

9 1 ver y ab., both s. and cp., this is the only species which I have seen 
collecting the pollen ; (22) Prosopis hyalinata, Sm. d ! (23) P. communis, 
Nyl. d 9 j freq. ; (24) P. signata, Schenck, £ ; (25) P. pietipes, Nyl. £ ; 
(26) P. dilatata, K. £ , all sucking; (ft) Iehneumonidie : (27) various species, — 
I am unable to say whether they succeeded in reaching the honey. B. Diptera 
— (a) Stratiomyidas : (28) Sargus cuprarius, L. (seemed to derive no advantage 
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from the flowers^ though attracted by them ; (b) Syrphtda* : ( 2 ®) Rhingia 
roetrata, L., s., ab. C. Lepidoptera — ( 30 ) Pieria rapae, L., a D. Coleoptera — 
(31) Haitica fuscicornis, L., in the flowers. See also No. 590, n. 

70. MALVA ROTtTNDIFOLIA, L. 

Visitors : Hy menoptera — A pidm : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ ; ( 2 ) Bombus 
agrorum, F. 9 ; ( 3 ) Anthophora quadrimaculata, F. ; ( 4 ) Halictus morio, 
F. (J, all sucking. See also No. 590, 11. 

The following observation shows that even Malva silvcstris is 
not perfectly adapted to its conditions of life. In the afternoon, 
when the flowers begin to close, I have very often seen hive-bees 
clambering up the outside of the calyx of closed but still fresh 
flowers ; thrusting the proboscis past the sepals, they emptied the 
nectaries from outside. Sometimes I have even seen bees, after 
sucking several closed flowers in this manner, perform the same 
operation on the next open flower. Thus the flowers of Malva 
silvestris have not sufficiently secured their honey from plunder. 

71. Malva Alcea, L. — The flowers standing on longer stalks, 
and expanding their rosy petals to a diameter of 40 mm., 
are still more conspicuous than those of M. silvcstris. Self- 
fertilisation is obviated by the same arrangement as in M. sUvestris, 
and insect-visits are probably at least equally numerous. I have 
only once, in scarcely favourable weather, observed a few specimens 
in flower (July 13, 1868). 

Hymenoptera — Apidcr : ( 1 ) Apis mellifica, L. very ab., a., covering 
itself with pollen ; ( 2 ) Cilissa haemorrhoidalis, F. 9 , » ; ( 3 ) Halictus 
cylindricus, F. 9 , s. See also No. 590, 11. 

72. Malva moschata, L. — The flowers are as distinctly pro- 
terandrous as those of the three foregoing species. According to a 
sketch which I made in 1867, the ends of the filaments curve down- 
wards on the withering of the anthers; the stigmas spread out 
above them, apparently obviating self-fertilisation. However, at 
that time I did not pay particular attention to cases where self- 
fertilisation occurs in default of insect-visits. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A pula : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , h. ; ( 2 ) Che- 
loetoma nigricome, L. 9 , s. ; ( 3 ) Andrena Coitana, K. <J, *. (Sid). B. 
Diptera BombyUda : ( 4 ) Sygtoechus wulfureus, Mikan a. (Sid.). C. Lepidop- 
tera : ( 5 ) Hesperia silvan us, Esp., s. 

Delpino mentions Xylocopa violacea as a visitor of the Malvcum 
(172). Dr. Ogle says (631) that in many Malvcum anthers 
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and stigmas ripen together, and self-fertilisation takes place 
regularly ; he says that in these forms no nectaries are present, 
since the aid of insects is not required. Unfortunately he does 
not name the species to which he refers. 

Anoda hastata, Cav. — Hildebrand figures and describes the 
proterandrous flowers. In the first stage the ripe anthers are 
erect and the stigmas are folded down, while in the second the 
stigmas project above the anthers (351). 

Gossypium herbacewm -, L., has floral and extra-floral nectaries. 
It is visited by Ruby-throated Humming-birds, and by numerous 
insects (730). 

Abutilon, Giirtn. — My brother Fritz Muller has performed 
many experiments on this plant at Ifajahy, with the following 
results : — 

(1) All the species of Abutilon growing there, and their 
hybrids, are barren (with perhaps one exception) when fertilised 
with their own pollen. 

(2) In those species which are unproductive with their own 
pollen, the pollen of their near relations (the parent-plants or 
their offspring) is less efficient than pollen from more distantly 
related or unconnected plants. 

( 3 ) The application of pollen from several different species 
gives a greater yield of seed than pollen from a single other 
species only. 

( 4 ) The simultaneous application of pollen of two species 
tlways produces seedlings of two kinds : not as in the experi- 
nents of Koelreuter and Giirtner on other plants, where the 
rimultaneous application of two species of pollen always produced 
seedlings of one kind only. 

( 5 ) Among hybrids of the genus Abutilon, there is more or 
©ss complete sterility between nearly related individuals — between 
parent-plants and their offspring, between offspring of the same 
parents, or even between plants which have only one parent in 
sommou. 

By considering from a common point of view the diminution 

fertility in too close interbreeding and in the production of 

brids, Fritz Muller arrives at the following law : — Every plant, 
IP produce vigorous and prolific offspring, requires a certain degree 
« difference between the male and female principles which 
toale&ee ; and when this amount of difference is too great or 
mo small, i.c. when the parent-plants are too distantly or too 
■©sely related, the productiveness falls off. Further, the greater 
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the amount of difference between the sexual principles that is 
requisite fht full productiveness in a certain plant the greater 
chance will there be — cmteris paribus — of that plant proving 
fruitful when crossed with much more distant relatives. Thus 
species in which individuals are quite sterile to their own pollen, 
and more or less unfertile to pollen from closely related indivi- 
duals, will in general be specially likely to form hybrids with other 
species. (Compare Abutilon, Lobelia, Passifiora , Oncidium ) (558). 

The natural fertilisers of Abutilon at Itajaby are humming- 
birds, which perform their work so diligently that, as we have 
seen, the power of reproduction on self-fertilisation has been' 
dispensed with. 

Pavonia hastata, Cav., has cleistogamic flowers without 
nectaries (318). 

Goethea coccinea, according to Delpino, is proterogynous with 
long-lived stigmas. The tetraphyllous involuqjre renders the 
flower conspicuous ; the honey is secreted in five glands at the 
base of the urceolate calyx, and is sheltered by the corolla. 
Delpino supposes bees or humming-birds to be the fertilisers 
(177. 350- 


Oku. STEHVLL1ACE.E. 

Mdochiu parvifolut, H. B. and K. (Caracas), is, according to 
Ernst, dimorphic and heterostyled (225 ). 


Obd. T1LIACKA. 

73. Tilia EUHOPAiA, L. — Sprengel has fully described the 
flower of the lime : its proterandrous condition, which he 
overlooked, was noted by Hildebrand (356). 

The honey is secreted and lodged in the hollow sepals, and 
is accessible to insects with short proboscides. The sepals and 
petals are overtopped by the stamens, which are numerous and 
curved outwards ; and insects can only alight on the anthers, or 
on the stigmas, or in the space between them. The possibility 
of self-fertilisation is almost excluded by the stamens remaining 
bent outwards to the last, while the pistil occupies the axis of 
the flower; only rarely is a flower met with in which an anther 
has become curved inwards to touch the stigma. The lime, which 
rarely produces seed in England, attracts great numbers of insects 
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of various orders, by the number and strong scent of its flowers 
and the accessible position of their honey. 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pi dm : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. (limes when in 
-'flower are the resort of thousands of bees in fine weather, — I found none with 
pollen in their baskets, but all seemed to come for honey) ; (2) Bombus 
agrorum, F. $ , ab., ft. ; (3) Prosopis, ab. ; ( ft ) Sphegidai : (4) Oxybelus 
uniglumis, L.,. ab., licking honey. B. Diptera— (a) Syrphidce : (5) Eristalis 
nemorum, L. ; (6) E. arbustorum, L. ; (7) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (8) E. tenax, 
L. ; (9) Helophilus floreus, L., all very ab., now s. now f.p. ; (10) Volucella 
pellucens, L. ; (ft) Muscidm : (11) Sarcophaga camaria, L., s, ; (12) Lucilia 
cornicina, F. ; (13) Musca domestica, L., s. ; (c) Talanidce : (14) Tabanus 
- bovinus, L., s. 


Ord. LINEJS. 

74. Linum catharticum, L. — The five filaments are adherent 
by their expanded bases to a fleshy ring in the base of the flower, 
which secretes five honey-drops from as many flat inconspicuous 
glands on its outer side, opposite to the stamens : these honey- 
drops cn]arge till they reach the underlying sepals. To this fleshy 
ring the petals are attached, a little above the honey-glands, and 
alternating with the stamens. The lower halves of the petals 
are in contact with one another, but narrowing suddenly at the 
base they leave a round opening between each pair, immediately 
above the honey-gland. 

The five anthers become mature at the same time as the 
stigmas, and stand on a level with them. They cover themselves 
all round with pollen, but for a short time after the opening 
of the flower they stand at some distance from the stigmas, so 
that self-fertilisation cannot take place. An insect coming from 
another flower and plunging its proboscis into the middle between 
stigmas and anthers will effect cross-fertilisation, but if it inserts 
its proboscis into the flower outside the anthers these will be 
pressed against the stigmas and self-fertilisation will result. 

If insect-visits do not occur, self-fertilisation takes place by 
the bending inwards of the stamens. It seems to be efficient ; 
for every one of the small, white, solitary flowers, which close 
in the evening and receive very few insect-visits, produces a 
capsule full of good seeds. 

In spite of the great abundance of the plant, I have only 
once seen two insects at work upon its flowers ; viz. : — 

(1) Syatcechus aulphureua, Mik. (Bombylidse) ; (2) Empis livida, L., a. 
(Thur.). 
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75. Ljnum usitatissimum, L.— -This flower resembles the 
preceding one in regard to its honey, and to the simultaneous 
ripening and relative positions of anthers and stigmas ; hence also 
in the likelihood of cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits, and 
in the constancy of self-fertilisation if they fail. 

Hildebrand has shown by direct experiment that self-fertilisation 
is efficient. 

The flowers are more conspicuous and therefore more visited 
by insects than those of L. catharticwm. Sprengel observed a 
humble-bee on them ; I have noted : — 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Apis mellifico, L. $ , ab., s. ; (2) Ilalictus 
cylindricua, F. $, c.p. B. Lepidoptera — Noctua ■: (3) Plusia gamma, L., a. 
See also No. 590, n. 



Fio. 45 . — Linum cathartieum. I.. 

1— Young flower, from above ; the anthers are not yet in contact with the stigma* 

2. — Ditto, viewed obliquely from above. 

3. — A slightly older flower, from above; the five anthers are covered with pollen, and arc in 
contact with the stigmas. 

4. — Flower after removal of the calyx, to show the insertion or the petals and the position of the 
nectaries. 

5. —Essential organs removed from the flower, in the position of self-fertilisation. 

6. — Sepal from the inside, with a drop of honey. 

a, anther; *(. stigma ; n, nectary ; a, coherent filaments. 

The dimorphic species of Linum have been tlie subject of 
several important researches. 

Darwin, as early as 1863, recorded dimorphism in L. grandi- 
fiorum, Desf, L. perenne, L. ( and L. flavum, L., and made 
experiments on the two first. In Linum grandijloi'um the short- 
styled flowers gave, on self-fertilisation, more seed than the long- 
styled, which remained almost barren. Both proved to be far 
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more fertile when legitimately fertilised. As a rule the pollen- 
grain failed to develop its pollen-tube when on the stigma of a 
dower of its own kind (157). 

In Linum perenne illegitimate pollination of the long-styled 
form was quite unproductive, and in the short-styled form very 
nearly so; in both forms, legitimate pollination led to full fertility 
in three cases out of four. Hildebrand found that in this species 
short-styled dowers were quite infertile with their own pollen, 
with that from another dower on the same plant, or from any other 
short-styled dower ; but invariably fertile to pollen from a long- 
styled dower (339, 340). 

In Linum, Lewisii, Pursh. (L. Sibiricum, D.C.), according to 
Planchon, each plant bears dowers of three kinds, one long-styled, 
one short-styled, and one with styles and stamens of equal length ; 
that is to say, it is trimorphic, though not in the same sense that 
Lythrum Salicctria is so. Dr. Friedrich Alefeld enumerates twenty- 
nine dimorphic species of Linum, all natives of Europe, Asia, or 
North Africa; while all the species from North and South America 
and frofn the Cape are monom orphic (1). (Cf. Darwin, 167.) 

Radiola linoidcs, D.C. (A. milicgrana, Sm.), is visited by minute 
Diptera (590, II.). 

Erythroxylon is dimorphic. 


Ord. At A L PIG HI A CEJZ. 

Camarea, St. Hil., and Janusia, A. Juss., according to Adr. de 
Jussieu, have cleistogamic as well as normal dowers ; Aspiccnpct 
ureus, llich., occurs with only cleistogamic dowers (531); Gaudi- 
eliaudia, H. B. and K., also is placed among cleistogamic forms by 
Kiihn (399). 

In Bunchosia gaudichavdiana the glands on the exterior of the 
calyx seem not to be protective in function. They are visited by 
various bees ( Tetrapcdia and Epicharis), which in feeding on them 
dust the under surface of their bodies with pollen, with which they 
cross-fertilise other dowers (360). 

Ord. GERANIACEJi. 

Tribe Geranieo r. 

76 . Geranium palustre, L.— The structure of this dower was 
thoroughly described and figured by Sprengel, who, however, 
observed no insect-visitors. In sunshine the dowers expand their 
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purple petals to a diameter of 30 to 40 mm., and turn towards the 
sun, so that, being brightly illuminated, they are visible at a great 
distance. 

The darker lines which converge to the centre, and the pale- 
coloured claws of the petals, serve to direct insects towards the 
honey, which is secreted by five glands at the bases of the outer 
stamens, and protected from rain by hairs at the bases of the 
petals; it is accessible to very short-lipped insects. Insect-visits 
are so frequent that the power of self-fertilisation has become 
completely lost. Each flower passes through three well-marked 
stages, in which first the five outer stamens, next the five inner 
stamens, and thirdly, when these have withered, the five stigmas, 
become in turn ripe and stand up prominently in the middle of 
the flower. Each whorl of stamens bends outwards as its anthers 
wither. 

Near Lippstadt this plant is confined to a single locality, 
and I have only once watched it, for about half an hour, in a light 
east wind and changeable sky (August 21, 1871). I was convinced 
in this short time of the great number of insects -which frequent 
the plant. Whenever the sun shone out, I found the flowers visited 
by numerous flies and bees, especially species of Halidas. 

A Hyinenoptwra -A pida : (1) Halictus cvlindric us, F. d ; (2) H. nUiipes, 
F. d; (3) H. flavipes, F. d; (•*) H. longulus, Sin. £ ; (5) H. nitidiusculus, 
K. $ d 5 (6) H. zonulas, Sm. d; (”) Andrena dorsata, K.d; (8) A. fulvicrus, 
K. d ; (9) Prosopis communis, Nvl. $ . B. Dijitcra- - (a) Syrph 'uhr : (10) 
Rhingia rostrata, L. ; (11) Melitluvptus scriptus, L. ; (12) Eristalis tenux, L. ; 
(13) Helophiluspendulus, L. ; (14) Platyclieirun pel talus, Mgn. ; (&) Mu acid w : 
(15) small species of Anthomyia. C. Lepidoptcra-- (1(>) Pieris rapsc, L, 
— all sucking. 

77. Geranium fratense, L. — This is generally the most conspi- 
cuous and most abundantly visited plant in the meadows where it 
grows, just as G. palustre is in the marshes. It agrees in structure 
for the most part with the former species, and like it has lost 
the power of self-fertilisation. Hildebrand gives (351, p. 19) 
a drawing and short description of its markedly protcrandrous 
flowers. He has shown that, at the time when the anthers dehisce 
and are bent over the stigmas, these latter as a rule are incapable 
of fertilisation; they become capable of fertilisation when the 
anthers have diverged away from them, and finally lose this 
capability on the falling off of the petals (342.) 

Visitors: A Hymenoptera--A/>«/a : (1) Apis mellifico, L. $ , very ab., s. ; 
(2) Osmia rufa, L, $ , s. (May 27, 1868) ; (3) Clielostoma nigricorne, L. 9, *. 
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(Thur.) ; (4) Stella aterrima, Pz. $ (Thur.), 8 . ; (5) Andrena Coitana, K. £ 
(Sid.), ? (Thur.), a. ; (6) Halictus cylmdricue, F. £ ; (7) H. albipes, F. g ; 
( 8 ) H. leucozonius, K. ? ; (9) H. longulus, Sm. ^ ; ( 10 ) H. maculatus, Sm. 
(Thur.),— all sucking; ( 11 ) H. lucidulus, Schenck, c.p. ; ( 12 ) Prosopis 
liyalinata, Sm. ^, 8 . B. Diptera — Syrphidce: (13) Melithreptus pictus, Mgn., f.p. 
See also No. 590 , 11 . 

78. Geranium pyrenaicum, L.~The flowers are proter- 
androus, and regularly fertilise themselves in default of insect- 
visits. Before the bud expands, all the filaments have their thin 
ends bent slightly outwards. 

As soon as the flower opens, the five outer stamens, which 
alternate with the petals and which bear at their base the honey- 
glands, rise up so that their anthers overtop the divisions of 



Fig. iC.—Qnanium pyrenaicum, L. 

1-4.— Positions of the reproductive organs at successive stages. 


the stigma, which are still closely united, and each anther turns 
that side where- dehiscence is about to take place outwards and 
upwards : this whole surface becomes covered with pollen. At the 
same time the thin ends of the five inner stamens curve down- 
wards, so that their anthers which are still closed are out of the 
way of insects, and do not hinder them from dusting themselves 
with pollen. A day later these five inner stamens rise up and 
dehisce, so that now the stigmas are surrounded by a circle of ten 
anthers, all dusted on their outer sides with pollen. 

After a day or two more, the stigmas at last begin to separate 
from one another, and when they do so, they lie on a level with 
the anthers. If the pollen has not in the meanwhile been removed, 
an insect-visitor may now accomplish self-fertilisation as easily as 
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Cross-fertilisation, but if insect-visits have taken place to a sufficient 
extent, the pollen is wholly removed before the stigmas separate, 
and cross-fertilisation is the inevitable result of further insect- 
visits. If insects do not visit the flower at all, self- fertilisation 
always takes place, as the edges, at least, of the recurving stigmas 
come in contact with the pollen, as I have repeatedly seen in. the 
case of specimens flowering in my room. 

The fertilisation of the plant is therefore provided for under all 
possible conditions. 

I have not had a direct opportunity of observing this plant 
fertilised by insects ; but in sunny weather its insect- visitors must 
be fairly numerous, for Herr Borgstette, to whom I am indebted 
also for living examples of the plant, sent me the following insects 
caught by him on its flowers at Teklenburg : — 

A. Hymenoptera— («) Ajiidn- : (1) Andrena fulvago, Christ. 9 , with pollen 
o£ Geranium on its collecting-hairs ; (2) A. Gwvnano, K . 9 d > (3) A. parvula, 
K. ? ; (4) A. dorsata, K. 9 ; (5) Halictus cvlindricus, F. 9 ; (<») H. maculntus, 
Sm. 9 5 (”) H. Smeathmanellus, K. 9 ; (8) Splieeodes gibbus, L. 9 ; (9) Osmiu 
fusca, Christ, (bieolor, Sehrank), 9 ; (10) Chelostoma nigricorne, 9 ; (b) 
Sphegida; : (11) Ammophila subulnsa, L. ; (r) Vmpula- : (12) Odynerus 
(Hoplopus) quinquefasciatus, F. B. Diptera— («) Si/rphufa- : (13) llelo- 
philus florens, L. ; (14) Chrvsotoxuin bieinetuin, L. ; (15) Melithreptus 
tamiatus, Mgn. ; (16) M. pietns, Mgn. ; (17) Syrplius balteatus, Deg. ; (18) 
S. ribesii, L. ; (19) S. pyrastri, L. ; (20) Aseia podugrica, F. ; (21) Rhingiu 
rostrata, L. ; (22) Pelecotoina trieincta, Mgn. ; (l>) MiixenJir: (23) Eehinomyia 
fera. L. ; (24) Scatojtlmga stercoraria, L. C. Coleoptera — («) Denitrxtiiln : 
(25) Byturus funiatus, L. ; (b) Cistelul tv: (26) Cistela muiina, L. ; (r) 
Malacodermaia : (27) Malaehius a*neus, L. 

On the Alps I found G. pyrcnaictm abundantly visited by 
insects, and incapable of spontaneous self-fertilisation ( 609 ). The 
stamens bent far outwards before their anthers withered, and the 
stigmas did not expand until all the anthers or at least the outer 
five had fallen off. 

79. Geranium sanguineum, L., in spite of its flowers being 
much more conspicuous, agrees fully in the manner of its fertilisa- 
tion with G. pyrenaicum ; its conspicuousness seems therefore not 
to insure cross-fertilisation in any greater degree but only to 
compensate for its more shady habitat. 

Visitors: A. Hymenopteru— (a) A pidw : (l) Halictus umculatus, Sun 9 5 
(2) H. sexnotatuH, K. 9 (both usually alight on a petal, and go round 
the flower, licking one nectary after an other- their sides rub against the 
anthers in young flowers and the stigma# in old ones, — sometimes they alight 
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iu the middle of the flower) ; (6) Sphegidui : (3) Oxybelua Bp., s. B. Diptera 
—Syrphidas : (4) Rhingia rostrata, L., settles sometimes in the middle of the 
flower, sometimes on a petal, and sucks all the five drops of honey in 
succession. See also No. 590, 11., and No. 609. 

80. Geranium molle, f L. — When the flower opens, the 
divisions of the stigma lie close together so that their papillar 
sides are hidden. The anthers are all closed and distant from the 
middle of the flower; the thin ends of their filaments are bent 
outwards, the inner row of stamens which stand opposite to the 
petals being bent farther outwards than the others which alternate 
with the petals. 

Now the outer stamens begin, one after the other, to bend 
inwards, so as to lie over the apex of the stigma, and to dehisce, 
there ; the flower is thus for a time male only. But even before 
the first five stamens have all dehisced, the divisions of the stigma 
begin to separate ; so that the five anthers which lay over their 



Kits. 47 . — Geranium molle, L 

1 — 5. — Reproductive organs in successive stages. In 2, the inner whorl of stamens has been 
removed, o', outer stamens, alternating with the petals, amt provided at the base with nectaries ; a 3 , 
inner whorl, opposite the petals, bent further out than the outer whorl when the flower opens ; 
U, stigma. 


apices come to lie in the angles between them, and let some part 
of their pollen fall upon the stigmatic papillae. 

While the divisions of the stigma are expanding still more 
widely, the inner anthers, which hitherto were closed, begin to 
curve inwards and to dehisce. When all the anthers have shed 
their pollen, they lie partly in the angles, partly over the ends 
of the outspread stigmas, and only a little above them ; so that 
insects which alight in the middle of the flower touch anthers and 
stigmas at the same time, and can accomplish self-fertilisation as 
well as cross-fertilisation. 

The likelihood of self-fertilisation is thus greater in these 
less conspicuous and therefore less visited flowers than in either 
of the two preceding species, since anthers and stigmas come into 
immediate contact with one another early in the flowering period. 
The probability of cross-fertilisation is in consequence so much the 
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less, since even with abundant insect-visits the possibility of self- 
fertilisatiofc remains throughout. 

Visitors : A, Diptera— (a) Syrphida; : (1) Ascia podagrica, F., s., very ab. ; 
(2) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. ; (3) Helophilus pend ulus, L., freq., s. ; (4) Syritta 
pipiens, L , s. ; ( b ) Musculee : (5) Scatophaga merdaria, F., s. B. Hymen- 
optera — Apidce : (6) Halictus sp., s. ; (7) Andrena Gwynana, K. $ , s. ; (8) 
Apis mellifica, L. $ (I saw the hive-bee once (June 10, 1871), in a spot 
where G. molle and G. pusillum were growing together, dip its tongue into 
some flowers of G. molle, but abandon it immediately for Glechoina. — I 
mention this apparently trivial circumstance because it shows (1) that 
G. molle with its larger and darker flowers is preferred by an insect which lias 
to choose between it and G. pusillum, and (2) that even G. molle has not 
sufficient attractions to win the services of the hive-bees. See also No. 590, n. 

81. Geranium pusillum, L. — Although on superficial exa- 
mination very easily confused with G. molle, G. pugillum differs 
considerably from that species in the structure of its flower. 

Only the five stamens which alternate with the petals bear 
anthers, and these stamens are provided at their base with honey 



Fill. 48 . — Orranium putillmn, L. 

Essential organs of a flower which is just opening, seen from above */, stigina ; u, anther. 

glands. When the flower opens, the stamens are all erect and 
closely applied to the pistil. The five divisions of the stigma are 
spread out for half their length, their papillar surfaces are turned 
upwards, and the anthers, which are still closed, lie a little below 
the stigmas in the angles between them. The flower therefore is 
as yet female only, and can only be fertilised through insect-agency 
by pollen from older flowers. 

Soon after this, the anthers dehisce, covering themselves on 
both sides with viscid pollen-grains, and the stigmas spread still 
further apart, so that the anthers come to lie in the angles between 
them and dust the papilhe on their edges with pollen. The flower 
is now as much male as female. It can be fertilised more easily 
with other pollen than with its own in case of insect-visits, but it 
has already begun to fertilise itself. 

At length the divisions of the stigma are fully outspread ; 
while the ends of the filaments bend towards the middle of the 
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flower, so that the anthers, still dusted with pollen, are closely 
pressed together, and lie over the stigmas ; they must therefore he 
touched before the stigmas by an insect alighting in the middle of 
the flower. In this stage the flowers are adapted for dusting the 
bellies of insect-visitors with pollen for the fertilisation of other 
flowers ; but their own stigmas are more easily reached by their own 
than by other pollen. 

The anthers now easily fall off, and one often finds the older 
flowers without anthers, but with five fully outspread stigmas. 
These flowers are therefore again female only, but their stigmas 
have already come in contact with their own pollen, though they 
may still be fruitful with that from younger flowers. 

If we compare the flowers of G. pusillum with those of its 
near ally G. molle, with which it grows in company, and blooms at 
the same time, we see that the former are smaller and paler, and 
are accordingly more rarely visited by insects. In each case, 
however, the regular occurrence of self-fertilisation compensates 
for the great uncertainty of cross-fertilisation ; and further, the 
very eaflv development of the stigmas enables the rare insect visits 
to be made full use of when they do occur. Finally, the more 
rapid development of the flower permits the number of anthers to 
be reduced to one-half. 

In spite of frequent watching, I have only noticed the flowers 
of G. pusillum to be visited by one insect, a small gnat, Ascia 
podagrica, F., but by that on several occasions. It settled in the 
middle of the flower and sucked honey from it. See also No. 
59°, n. 

REVIEW OF THE PRECEDING SPECIES OF GERANIUM. 

If we exclude G. mnguincum, which grows in more shady 
spots, and arrange the other species according to the size and 
conspicuousness of their flowers, we get a series as follows : 
(1) G. palustre and G. pratense ; (2) G. pyrcnaicum ; (3) G. molle ; 
(4) G. pusillum. We get practically the same series if we arrange 
these species according to the decreasing chance of cross-ferti- 
lisation in case of insect-visits ; and so also if we take them 
according to the increasing likelihood of self- fertilisation in 
default of insect-visits. For (1) in G. pratense and G. palustre, 
self-fertilisation never takes place in the ordinary flowers, 1 while 

1 I aay “in the ordinary flowers,’’ because it is possible, and even probable, that 
howogamie flowers occur, as Axcll has shown in the case of O. silmHnim. 
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cross-fertilisation is thoroughly insured through the separation of 
the sexutd products both in time and space ; (2) in G. pyrenaicum, 
self-fertilisation never takes place in the earlier period, but it takes 
place regularly though not abundantly towards the end of the 
flowering period if insect-visits do not occur, — cross-fertilisation is 
insured, as in the two preceding species, if insect-visits occur early, 
but if they are delayed till the second stage they result more easily 
than in the * other two species in self-fertilisation also ; (3) in 
G. umlle, even if insect-visits occur early and abundantly, self- 
fertilisation is not excluded ; and it takes place to a greater extent 
than in the former species long before the flowering period ends, if 
insect-visits do not occur, — though self-fertilisation is at no time 
excluded, cross-fertilisation is favoured in case of insect- visits, by 
the position of the reproductive organs in both stages of the 
flower ; (4) iu G. pusillum, self-fertilisation takes place abundantly 
in every case before the end of flowering, but if insect-visits 
take place in time, the stigma, which is developed before the 
anthers, receives pollen from outside before self-fertilisation can 
take place, and when pollen of the same flower is afterwards 
applied to the stigma it is probably rendered useless by the 
“prepotency” of the other: if insect- visits are delayed till a later 
period, so that pollen from outside is brought only to a stigma 
already laden with pollen of its own flower, we may still suppose 
that the former outstrips the latter. 

Thus in these Geraniums we see clearly how, as the number of 
insect-visits diminishes with the ccnspicuousness of the flower, the 
plant makes amends by an increasing likelihood of self-fertilisation 
for the diminished chance of cross-fertilisation. 


Geranium disstctum, L. — The manner of fertilisation is similar 
to that of G. pvsillum, but the flower has ten anthers. When 
it opens, the stigmas already stand widely outspread, and 
the anthers which stand close around them are still closed and 
dehisce gradually one after another, dusting the stigmas with 
pollen. I have seen it visited by flies and by Audrain (vide 
No. 590, II. p. 217). 

82. Geranium robertianum, L.— When the flower opens, 
the five stigmas are folded close together ; the five outer stamens 
stand close round them, in the middle of the flower, and their 
anthers, which project a little above the stigmas, dehisce, covering 
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their upper surfaces with pollen. The five inner stamens are still 
bent outwards as far as possible, so as to lie upon the petals and 
be out of the way of insects which alight on the flower. Before 
the period of the outer stamens is over, the stigmas separate and 
expand, so that their papillar surfaces which were hidden before 
are now fully exposed in the middle of the flower. 

As the outer stamens wither, the five inner ones rise up to 
surround the style, which lengthens meanwhile, so that its five 
stigmas stand a little way above the circle of pollen-covered 
anthers. 

Honey is secreted, as in all our Geraniums, by the outer side of 
the base of each outer stamen, and is collected in a slight hollow at 
the base of each sepal : it may be reached by means of a proboscis 
at least 7 mm. long, without which the insect must thrust its head 
into the narrow part of the flower. I have seen Rhingia rostrata 
in great abundance, sucking up the five honey-drops one after 
another with its proboscis, which is 11 to 12 mm. long ; it stood 
first on one petal, then on another, and in older flowers its proboscis 
touched first the stigmas and then the ripe anthers, in younger ones 
the ripe anthers only. It effected cross-fertilisation regularly, but 
at times, in drawing out its proboscis, it must also have effected 
self-fertilisation. I have quite as often found this fly busy eating 
pollen. I have noted, in all, the following visitors : — 

A. Dipteru — Syrphuhv : (1) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. and f.p., ab. B. Cole- 
optera — (2) Dasytes flavipes, F., sucking and biting the petals. C. Lepid- 
optera — (3) Pieris napi, L., very ab., s. (Stromberg, May 15, 1868). See also 
No. 590, 11. 

Cross-fertilisation is here insured, at first by the early develop- 
ment of the outer stamens, and afterwards by the position of the 
mature stigmas above the level of the anthers ; but self-fertilisation 
is not absolutely excluded. I have not included this species in 
the foregoing series, because I have not yet made sure whether 
self-fertilisation does result in default of insect- visits. 

Geranium silvaticum, L., is not only widely distributed in 
Low Germany and in Britain, but occurs also in the Alps, where it 
extends to far above the limit of trees and is one of the most 
abundantly visited plants. I have found upon its flowers: — 
Coleoptera, 8 ; Diptera, 21 ; Hymenoptera, 24 (Apidae, 17) ; Lepid- 
optera, 21 : in all, 74 species. 

This plant is historically interesting, since it suggested to 
Sprengel the first idea of his theory. It is also remarkable for 
being gynoduecious, and for exhibiting transitions both towards 
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homogamy and towards dioecism (609). (List of visitors in Low 
Germany, ’590 h. p. 218 . >*" 

Geranium, pheeum, L., is proterandrous. The two whorls of 
stamens develop in succession, and the stigmas do not expand 
until the stamens have again bent outwards. The flowers are 
visited for their honey by humble-bees and by the hive-bee 
(229, 665). 

Geranium macrorhizon, L., is proterandrous, and the earlier 
flowers are female only. The same is true of several species 
of Pelargonium (356, p. 479 ). 

83 . Erodium cicUTATiruM, L’Herit. — The honey is secreted 
and stored as in all our other Geraniums ; the five outer anthers 




Fh;. 49 . — Erodium cieutarium, L'ilcrit. 


1.— Flower, seen from above and In front. 

S, — One of the two superior petals, magnified half as much again, showing the hairs Ht its base 
which protect the nectar. The three dark lines converging towards the base form a “ path-finder ” 
common to all the petals ; the elliptic Bi>ot is a “ pnth-finder ” peculiar to the two upper petals. 

8. — The reproductive organs, a, anthers ; it, stigma ; n, nectary ! A drop of honey ; ft, the five 
filaments of the Inner whorl of stamens, whose anthers are oborted 

4. — Centre of the flower, after removal of the pistil. A , iwdnt of attachment of the pistil ; n, 
nectaries, with their honey-droj)S protected by the two rows or hairs. 

5. — Coccitulla leptempunetata, an awkward visitor of this flower. 


only are fertile, as in G. pusillum. As in other Geraniums the 
flowers turn towards the sun, rendering themselves conspicuous, in 
spite of their short stalks, among all the other flowers of the bare, 
sunny slopes where they chiefly grow. 

-! While in the species of Geraniujn, the flowers though set 
obliquely are quite regular, here there is a distinct difference 
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between the upper and lower petals, the (two, rarely three) upper 
ones bearing “ path-findefs ” in the form of fine black lines, the 
(three, rarely two) lower ones being elongated to form convenient 
alighting-places. 

The flowers are distinctly proterandrous, so that cross-fertilisa- 
tion never fails if insect-visits take place in time : if they do not 
take place, then the flower is regularly self-fertilised. 

I have only noted the following visitors : — 

A. Hymen optitra — Apidce : (1) Apis mellifica, L. s. and c p., ab. 
(Sprengel found hive-bees and bumble-bees collecting pollen). B. Cole- 
optera — (2) Coccinella septempunctata, L., licking honey. 

The awkward way in which this beetle, which is not fitted to 
feed on flowers, obtained the honey, was too amusing to pass by 
without notice. While seated on a petal, it applied its mouth to 
one of the nectaries at the base thereof ; while so doing, the petal 
usually broke o*ff, and the beetle was left clinging to the next petal, 
or fell with its own to the ground. In the former case it kept on 
its way^round the flower, and frequently pulled off all five petals, 
'one after another ; but when it fell it was always at once on its 
legs again, running to another stalk of the same plant to climb up 
anew. 1 saw one beetle fall four times to the ground without 
growing wiser by experience. 

Ludwig has published more comprehensive researches on the 
mechanism of fertilisation in Erodium (433, 434, 438). 

Tribe Pelargonuti. 

Some general remarks on the structure of the flower in 
Tropccoluvi are given by Delpino (172); the struoture in T. 
majus, L., was thoroughly described by Sprengel, who noted its 
proterandrous condition 


Tribe Oxalulece. 

Hildebrand has investigated all the species of Oxalis in the 
Botanic Gardens of Berlin and Bonn, in the Royal Herbarium of 
Berlin, the Munich Herbarium, and the collections of Trevirarfus, 
A. Braun, and Selmeyer. He distinguishes twenty trimorphic 
species, whose different forms were in many cases looked upon as 
distinct species previously; fifty-one species possess two forms, 
and thirty have one only. Our three native species, 0. acctosdla, L , 
0 , stricta, L., and 0 . cwnmdata, L , are shown to be mono- 
morphic (348). 
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Experiments on artificial pollination and the growth of thd 
resulting seeds, which Hildebrand afterwards instituted with two 
trimo^phio species, 0 . V cddiviana and 0 . Begnejli, Miquel, led to 
results Similar to those of Darwin in the case%f Ly thrum, Salicaria, 
They showed (1) that productiveness is greatest, or exists only, 
after legitimate fertilisation ; (2) that both parent-plants influence 
the form of the offspring ; ( 3 ) that pollen-grains from stamens of 
equal length are of the same size, and diminish from the tallest to 
the shortest anthers. % 

Hildebrand gives a figure of the trimophie flowers of Oxalis 
gracilis , Jacq. (348). H. v. Mohl has described the cleistogamie 
flowers of 0 . acetosella (531). ' * 

Tribe fialeaminece. 

Impaticns Balsamina, Tilo. — In younger flowers the anthers lie 
upon the still closed stigmas, and dust their pollen upon the, backs 
of insects (bees) which dip their proboscides into the spur; in older 
flowers, when the crown of anthers has withered, the outspread 
stigmas come in contact with the same parts of the bee. • 

H. v. Mohl has described cleistogamie flowers in Impaticns 
Noli-mc-tangcrc , L., and in North American species ( 530 * 

On cleistogamy in Impaticns fnlva, Nutt, see M. A, Loche 
(417); on cleistogamy -in both species, see Bennett (72, *79). 
Impaticns parrijlora, D.C., according to Bennett, never pr<xluces 
cleistogamie flowers, but according to Henslow it is liable to 
spontaneous self- fertilisation. 

North American species of ImpalU ns art* visited by humming- 
birds (164). 

0rd. rutacej:. 

84. Ruta gkaveolens, L. — The most prominent features of 
the flower have been described by Sprengel * 

A fleshy disc situated beneath the ovary secretes honey in t 
eight to ten glands upon the bases of the stamens, sometimes in 
larger glands between these, besides producing small drops over its 
whole surface : the honey lies quite exposed and freely accessible. 
The strong scent and the greenish-yellow colour of the flowers 
seem able to attract only Hymenoptora and Diptera, the latter in 
veiy great numbers. The stamens, when the flower opens, lie 
two in each of the petals, which are hood-shaped a n d spread out 
bonzontally. According to Sprengel, two stamens on opposite 
sides of the flower rise op simultaneously, bending inwards so that 
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their anthers now covered ^th .pohen^pome to lie above the ovary 
in the middle of the flower ; ; as thjey wither they bend bapk again, 
and two others take th#ir place. The stigma only ripens, affcef all 
the stamps have withered, so that all possibility of self-fertilisation 
is excluded. 

My own observations, made upon plants flowering in my room, 
‘differ from Spreftgel’S In several points. In all the flowers which 
I examined, the stamens rose up not in pairs but singly, and 
each was joined by 'its successor a ^ short time before it withered 
and fell back ; so that when two were erect at the same time, one 
of them w|is at the close the other at the commencement oL its 
period. After all the stamens have bent back the stigma ripens, 
but before it withers the stamens rise up again; and if, through 
lack of insect-visitors, they still retain a stock of pollen, they shed 
some of it upon the stigma. So Tneviranus’ assertion that the 
approach of the kbfmens to, the stigma takes place for tlie purpose 
of self-feitilisation is not quite groundless; but such self-fertilisa- 
tion takes place only when the flowering time is passing away 
without fti sect-visits having taken place. 

The whole arrangement of the 'flower greatly resembles that of 
Pa'fHassia. In both -we have fully exposed honey and successive 
development oF’the stamens and then of. the • stigma ; in both the 
conveyance of pollen is insured by the centre of the flower, where 
an insect is most likely to alight, being occupied successively by a 
pollen- covered anther and a mature stigma ; both are visited by 
many Diptera and Hymenbptera. But while the white flowers of 
Parnassid arp visited 'by beetles, the yellowish flowers of Buta are 
altogether avoided by them. 

Visitors A. .Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidfz : (1) Sargus cuprariije, L. ; ( b ) 
SyrpMdce : (*2) % rph.ua iibesii, L., ab. ; (3) S. nitidicollis, Mgn. ; (4) Meli- 
throptu8»pictus, Mgn. ; (5) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (6) Eristalis sepulcralis, L. ; 
m Helophilus floreus, L. ; (8) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab.,— all mainly 
•.sticking, but sometimes also eating pollen ; similarly (c) Muscidte : (9) 
Lueilia sil varum, Mgn . ) (10) L cornicina, F. ; (11) Sarcophagi cam ana, L. ; 
(12) S. hasmarrlioa, Mgn. ; (13) S. albicepe, Mgn. ; (14) Calliphora erytbro-^ 
cephala, Mgn. ; (15) Pollenia rudis, Mgn, ; (16) Sepsis ; (17) Anthomyift 
radicum, L., very ab. ; (18) A. obelisca, Mgn. ; (19) A. pratensis, Mgn., (the 
last three .species were determined for me by Herr Winnertz). B. Hymen- 
optera — {af Evaniadce : (20) - Fc6nufr , affectator, F. ; (21) F. jaeulator, F. ; 
(b) JchneumonidcB (22) various spOcies ; (e) Chrysidm : (23) Chrysis ignita, 
L. ; (d) Sphtgidm "(24) Oabfro’elongatulus, v. 4, L. 5? ; (25) Oxybelus bellus, 
Dlb, ; (26) Trypoxylon figalus, L. ; (27) Khopalumclavipes, L. ; (28) Agenia 
puncttum, F. ; (29) fiphia minuta, v. d. L. $ ; ^ Ve*pid<t : (30) Odynerus 
"■ ’ M 
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%L. ? ; (/) Apidce : (31) Halictus aexnotatus, K. $ ; (32) Prosopis 
Schenk, $ , freq. ; (33) Apis mellifica, L. $ all the Hymenoptera 
only^ueking. See also No. 590 , 11 . * -'#■ 

Didamnm, L., is visited by humble-bees, whose ventral surface^ 
come in contact with the reproductive organs of the flower. In 
the first j^ge the s£yta f lies hidden among the stamens, in ttafe 
jjecondHt^ifi bent outwards with its mature stigma (178, 360, 
kfi58). 4 

'■^Correa, Sin., is proterandrous, according .to Delpino (178, 
*f* 170 ). 

Oed. CELA8TRIX1LE. 

. 85 * fttrONYMUS eurgp.ea, L. — The honey is secreted by a 
le§by disc surrounding the style, and lies in so thin a layer that " 
t can oqly be attractive to short-lipped insects., ‘ The dull yellow 
colour of the flowers moreover excludes those insects which arc 
mtic^d only by bright colours. Like other flowers (if |he same 
colour, these are visited only by Diptera and Hymenoptera, and 
especially by the former ; the flies run irregularly over the flowers, 
stacking tl$e honey-covered surface, nowhere now there, .with their 
outspread ‘ end-flaps ’ ( lobelia: ), and in consequence touching anthers 
iud stigmas now with one part of their bodies, now with another, 
tn such circumstances .the flowers could only attain regular cross- 
fertilisation by separation of the sexual organs, either in time*or 
space. Both separations have in fact taken place, Atod self- 
fertilisation, which had berime unnecessary owing to the abundant 
insect- visits, has finally become impossible. 

. The four anthem stand at a distance from the stigma upon 
stiff filaments, and dehisce directly outwards, .while the stigma is 
still immature and its lobes remain Rightly closed. These only 
separate several days later, and again close up after fertilisation. 
J^us self-fertilisation cannot take place without the aid of insects ; 

^eir aid only if the earlier days of flowering have j>assccL 
% without the flower being visited (cf. Delpino, 177). 

£. wrdpma is polygamous according to Darwin (167). 

Visitors : A. Diptera— (u) SyrpJtute :< (1) Eristalis tenax, L.* } (8) 
philos floreus, L. ; (3) Syrphus ribesii, L. ; (4) Sy*tta pipums, U ; (S) Ximtho- 
gnunma citrofasciata/Degr all sucking %%b) Mvscida : (0) Jiuscs 
b; CO Calliphora vq^aria, L. ; ( 8 > Sarcophdfea uirnarta, 1^ ver* ab. • 
I 9 ) Ktercowmgh, ; <10) £milja*»nici>,a, F. ; (<) BUum&t ;*tl 1 ) 
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Bibio hortulanua, L., all sucking ; (12) numerous small midges. B. Ifjrmen- 
optera — Formicidce : (13) Formica up. Spiders weave their webs about these 
flowers to catch the numerous flies* h saw a species of Vespa alight and 
^capture a Sarcophaga carnaria. 


Ord. RHAMNEjE. 

Palmrus aculeatus , Lam., is distinctly proterandroiwb according 
to Delpino. The stamens are at fisst erect or inclined slightly 
inwards, but bend backwards when the stigmas develop. ... Jhe 
fertilisers are probably flies of moderate or large size (177). 



Fkj. 50. -r Rhamnus Frangula, L. 

1. — Young flower, Worn above. 

2. — Ditto, after retrieval of tire anterior half of the calyx 
S — Older flower, from above, 

k, sepal ; p, petal ; a, anther ;»*f, stigma ; ov, ovary ; n, nectary. 


86. Rhamnus Frangula, L.— The receptacle forms § u- 
spherical, fleshy disc, , which secretes and contains the 9 barley.’ 
It is* produced at its margin into five triangular white calycine 
lobes, which afe directed obliquely outwards inHhe flowettng 
period, v Between these sepaline lobes, there occur on the margin 
of "the receptacle five small white bi-lobed petals; close below;? 
theii, and half surrounded By them are*five stamens, which are * 
inclined Inwards, and dehisce introrsely. 
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# ^siaa’the base of the flower rises the ovary ; whose short style 
Is terminated by a bi-lobed stigma below the level of the stamens. 
\Vhen-the anthers dehisce, the jtts^bJe^ 0 l°hes are still small, and 
^robdbly incapable of fertilisation, but when the stamens wither, 

t y #re four times as large as at the commencement of flowering 
g. 50 ). The flowers are thus proterandrous. An insect sucking 
the "‘honey must touch the stamens with one side of its head or 
proboscis!, and the stigma with the other ; in this case self- 
fertilization cannot occur, though the stigma and anthers ripen 
at -the same time, but cross-fertilisation proceeds regularly. 
Pollen-collecting insects and sometimes even those sucking 
Honey, if they thrust their heads several times into the same 
flower, effect self-fertilisation as well as cross-fertilisation. 

v Tke honey on account of its open situation is accessible to 
very various insects, but the flowers are so inconspicuous that they 
are very little, visited. Self-fertilisation can take place if needed, 
as the stamens on withering may slued their pollen on the now 
mature stigmas. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptcni— (a) Api<hv : ( 1 ) Apis inellifieu, L. $ , s. and 
c 4 ). ; ( 2 ) Bomlms agrorum, F. 9 8 * » (3) Macropis lnbiftUt, V/.. <$, «. ; (/>) 

Yespidw : (4) Vespa silvestris, Scop, ab , a. ; (5) Eumuncs pomiforinis, L., s. 
B. Diptera — ( 6 ) Culex pipiens, L. <3 , s. 

Rhamnus lanccolatus, Pursh., is dimorphic, according to Darwin, 
but it is not heterostyled in the strict sense (Darwin, 167). 

Rkammis pumilus, L. — The size of the flower and the nurriber % 
of its parts is reduced in this species, hut the plant is visited by 
numerous insects. The flower is generally tetramerous, and tin- 
petals exhibit all stages of abortion to complete disappearance 
(609). 

Rhamnus caihartieus, L., is dioecious, with two sub-forms of each 
sex (167). 

Ord. SA PI N DACE. E. 

Serjawut, cuspulata, St. Hil. — The flower resembles the labiate 
type, and, like Paullinia, L., and Cardimpermum, L., is 
proterandrous. 

Many species of Acer, according to Dclpino, are proterandrous 
and are fertilised by flies (178, 360). 

87. dEscums Hippocastanum, L. — The arrangpi^eut of tit# 
flower A was thoroughly described by Sprengel. My own notes and 
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drawings of the horse-chestnut flower, made before I became 
acquainted with Sprengel’s work, differ in one point from, his 
account, and agree with that ,of Hildebrand. While Sprengel 
declares that in the younger flowers insect-visitors come in contact 
only with the stamens because the style is as yet low down^J 
found just the opposite condition, as the annexed figures show. 
Although I neglected to compare microscopically stigma^ of younger 
and older flowers, I can hardly doubt that Hildebrand ‘ is right 
in stating the hermaphrodite flowers of the horse-chestnut to t^p 
proterogynous. According to Dr. Ogle (632), there occur usually 
in the lower part of each inflorescence flowers whose anthers fall 
off without dehiscing although their loculi are full of pollen, and 
which thus play the part of purely female flowers. 

The chief fertilisers are humble-bees ; therefore the dimensions 
of the flower are just such as to suit these insects. The style 



1. — Section of male flower. 

2. — Hermaphrodite flower in first (female) stage, seen obliquely from the front. 
— Section of ditto, in second (male) stage. 

«, anther ; «, nectary : or, ovary ; ov' rudimentary ovary ; », sepal ; p, petal. 


and stamens protrude so far from the flower (in a curve concave 
superiorly), that a bee on alighting just touches stigma or anthers 
with the hinder part of his body. The legs fit into the interspaces 
between the petals, so that the insect finds itself at once in the 
most convenient position for sucking, and immediately thrusts 
its proboscis in the direction n (1, 3, Fig. 51) into the honey- 
holding base of the flower. Such a position also permits • the 
insect to fly away very readily, and thus the whole time occupied* 
is reduced to a minimum : alighting, thrusting in the proboscis, 
and flying away again is the work of a few seconds. 

Other bees, whose dimensions do not correspond so well to 
thdse of the flowers, have to spend more time over the operation. 
The humblp-^ee is also favourably placed for carrying off pollen 
on the tarsal brushes of the middle and hindlegs. Thequick 
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action of the insects is of as much importance to the plant as 
to themselves : for the quicker they work, the more young 
hermaphrodite flowers get fertilised in the same time, with pollen 
from male flowers or older hermaphrodite flowers ; and this in 
changeable weather is an important consideration. 

I have only seen the following humble-bees visiting the horse-chestnut 
(1) Bomljus terrestris, L. ; (2) B. lapklarius, L., both species s. and cp., 
though I have heard bees humming all (lay long about the trees in flower in a 
aeighbouring garden. My notes for visitors to this plant refer only to a single 
iftemoon (May 14, 1867). The other visitors noticed were : — (3) Apis mellifica, 
h 9 , a. and c.p., very ab. ; (4) Eueera longicornis, L. g , s. ; (5) Osmia rufu. 
L (J, a. ; (6) Hal ictus rubic.undus, Christ., $ , c.p. ; (7) Andrena sp. 

In JEsculm Pavia. ( rubicitnda ), D.C., according to Hildebrand, 
ill the hermaphrodite flowers are proterogynous, as in JE Jsculiis 
Hippocastanum ; but the first flowers of each inflorescence are male 
only, to supply pollen for the opening proterogynous flowers (351). 


Oan. A X AC ARM ACE Ji. 



88. Rhus Cotin US, L. (the Wig-tree ). — lihus Cotinus shows all 
possible transitional stages between staminato, hermaphrodite, and 
pistillate flowers : the first of these are largest, most expanded, and 
most conspicuous ; the last are least so. Hence most insect.- 
idsitors come to these flowers in the most advantageous order. 
[Cf. Riles alpmum, Salix, Hryvnia , Asjurrat/as.) 

In both staminate and pistillate flowers of It. CUinus traces of 
the aborted organs remain visible. 

The flowers secrete abundant honey on the orange-red fleshy 
lisc surrounding the ovaries, and display it conspicuously. 
They are visited by numerous insects, chiefly forms with short 
proboscides. Cross- fertilisation is usually effected even in the 
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hermaphrodite flowers owing to the wide separation of the stafftens 
and pistil. Like all other flowers of a dull yellow colour they are 
almost completely avoided by Coleoptera. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Sgrphula; : (1) Helopliilus floreus, L., very ab. ; 
(2) H. pend ulus, L. ; (3) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab., all three s. and f.p. ; 
(b) Muscidai : (4) Calliphora erythrocephala, Mgn. ; (5) Sarcophaga camaria, 
L. ; (6) Lucilia cornicina, F., a., also several undetermined flies and gnats. 

B. Coleoptera — Dermestidce : (7) Anthrcnus piinpinellse, F., licking honey. 

C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthredinidm : (8) Tentliredo marginella, Kl. ; (A) 
Spheguba : (9) Oxybelus uniglumis, L. ; (10) Gorytes campestris, L. ; (r) 
Vespidm: (11) Eumenes pomiformis, Spin.; (12) Odynerus sinuatus, F. ; 
(13) 0. spinipes, H. Sell, (quinquefasciatus, F.), the last six all licking honey ; 
(d) Apidie : (14) Andrena albicans, K. c.p. ; ( 15 ) Halictus sexstrigatus, 
Schenck, 9 > (16) H. sexnotatns, K. (17) Apis mellifica, L. § , the last 
three sucking lionev. 

89 . Rhus tvphina, L. — I have had little opportunity of 
watching the flpwers of tills plant at the proper season. They are 
very .conspicuous, and secrete abundant and easily accessible honey, 
and the possibility of self-fertilisation is excluded by dioecism. I 
have as«yet only observed the following visitors ; — 

A. Hymenoptera— Apuhr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. very ab., s. ; (2) 
I’rosopis communis, Nyl. $? £ , s. B. Neuroptera — (4) Panoipa communis, L. 
licking honey. 

According to Delpino, many species of Rhus are proterandrous 
and fertilised by flies (177). 


Okd. CORIAllIE/E. 

Coriaria myrti folia, L., is markedly proterandrous, according to 
Hildebrand, and the first flowers are male only (356). 


Ord. LEGUMINOSJ'l . . 

Tribe Lotece. 

90. Lotus corniculatus, L. — The structure of the flower of 
Lotus corniculatus is described briefly by Delpino (172, p. 25 ). He 
gives it as an example of a papilionaceous flower furnished with, 
a piston-apparatus, and he subsequently compared it fully with 
Coronilla Emerus (178, pp. 39 - 44 ). I have devoted especigl 
attention to the fertilisation of these plants, and I shall discuss* 
their structure fully. 
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The anthers^dehisce in the bud, whilst both carina and alae are 
still covered by the vexillum, and before any of the* petate||||^e 
nearly attained their full size. At an earlier period the five outer 
stamens, which alternate with the petals, and the five inner 
stamens are unequally developed, so that the anthers form two 
whorls, one behind the other round the style; but when they are 
ready to dehisce all ten stamens are of equal length, and their 



interval between tin- shedding of the pollen and the opening of I he flower. 

10 — The same organs seen from altove. t<» show how the outer, terminally-thickened stamens 
spring apart when freed from the pressure of the carina 

11. — Tbe nine syrmdelphous stamens of u fully developed flower spread out. 

' a, entrances to the honey ; b. the upward curvature of tin' free stamens; e, the earinul depres- 
sions, into which fit the two depressions of the ah* (c’) : d, the five Inner stamens, which remain 
short; e, the five outer, which grow long and club-shaped ; /, stigma; r~g, apex of carina, full of 
pollen ; g, orifice through which the pollen is expelled. 


anthers reach to the base of the conical apex of tbe carina. The 
ends of the filaments are still very much alike, but the five outer 
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show a slight, club-shaped thickening’, which afterwards becomes 
npj|Hnore apparent ; the five inner, including the superior solitary 
.stamen, remain unthickened throughout. The anthers, while yet 
fully twice as broad as the ends of the filaments, dehisce in the base 
of the cone, completely filling it with pollen, and when they have 
discharged their contents they shrivel up to a fourth of their former 
size. All the petals now grow to their full size, and the five 
outer stamens elongate and the ends of their filaments thicken, so 
that, in spite of the continual growth of the carina, they still reach 
to the hollow cone formed by its apex, and completely fill its lower 
and wider portion notwithstanding that the five inner stamens 
have remained behind. When the flower has reached maturity, the 
essential organs occupy the relative positions shown in 8, Fig. 53. 
The five inner stamens (d) are useless after shedding their pollen, 
and, far outstripped in development by the other organs, they lie 
shrivelled up in the lower and wider part of the carina. The five 
outer (e), which have still an important part to play, have continued 
to grow, and lie with their thickened ends tightly closing in the' 
base of jhe Hollow cone now filled with pollen. Somewhat below 
the apex of the carina lies the stigma (/), and at the apex (near g) 
is a narrow opening; the entire space between the thickened 
filaments and the orifice is filled with compressed pollen, and thus 
the piston-mechanism is complete. On the application of a slight 
downward pressure to the carina, the thickened filaments are 
forced further into the apical cone of the carina, and squeeze a 
certain amount of pollen through the orifice in a narrow ribbon. 
When the pressure ceases, the thickened filaments, thus squeezed 
together, tend to spring apart, and so raise up the apical cone and 
restore the whole carina to its former position; the elasticity of the 
carina itself assists in this action. If the carina be drawn or 
pressed still further down, the end of the style protrudes, covered 
with pollen, from the orifice. When the pressure ceases it returns 
again into the carina ; but the edges of the orifice, which readily 
yield to a pressure from within and allow the stigma and pollen to 
pass out without hindrance, spring together and scrape off almost 
the whole of the pollen from the stigma as it returns within 
the carina. 

As soon as the piston-mechanism has become so far complete, the 
vexillum rises up perpendicularly so as to direct its broad, dark 
yellow surface straight to the front, and both the alse arch their 
surfaces into two hemispheres inclosing the carina, so as to strike 
the eye equally well from before, from behind, or from either side. 
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The fleshy thickened base of the coalesced stamens secretes honey 
on the inner surface, which lies surrounding the base of the ovary 
and is only to be reached through two small openings on either 
side of the base of the superior stamen, and the flower is now 
ready to receive insect-visitors (1, 2, Fig. 53). Il only remains to 
explain how the downward pressure of Xhe carina is effected. This 
important service is rendered by 'the alae. They form a platform 
for the insects, and are so combined with the carina that it is bent 
downwards along with them. Eacli ala has at the base of its limb a 
deep depression (3, c ), which fits into a corresponding hollow on the 
upper surface of the base of the carina (5, c ), and close behind this 
spot the upper edges of the ala; cohere together. If a bee comes, 
and, whilst clasping the ahe with its mid and hindlegs, thrusts its 
head and forelegs under the vexillum to insert its proboscis into 
either of the honey- passages, the ala; and with them the carina 
bend downwards, and a quantity of pollen oozes through the tip 
of the carina and becomes attached to the hairy ventral surface of 
the bee. If the bee forces its way further into the flower and thus 
presses the alae and carina down still more, the stigma protrudes 
from the apex of the carina and rubs against the ventral surface 
of the insect. 

The insect’s belly is covered with innumerable pollen-grains 
from the same and from previously visited flowers, and cross - 
fertilisation takes place without fail. And it is scarcely possible 
to dhubt, though it is hard to prove bv direct observation, 
that the pollen brought from other flowers is prejxitent in 
its action. 

Delpino considers that the stigma does not become capable of 
fertilisation until its papilla; have been slightly rubbed, by which 
the stigmatic surface is made sticky. If this view is correct, cross- 
fertilisation must take place regularly, in the course of rejieated 
visits, since the stigma must be cleared of its own ]>ollou before its 
papilla; become exposed to friction. In either case it is very much 
to be desired for the sake of a clear understanding of the mechanism 
of this flower, that experiments should Ik* instituted to show 
whether Lotus does or does not produce seed when protected from 
insects. 

The process of squeezing out a little ribbon of ]>ollcn by de- 
pressing the carina may be repeated eight to twelve times, if the 
carina is pressed down only a little way each time. But bees when 
collecting pollen press the ala; and carina down as far as possible to 
get all the pollen that they can, so that the supply is exhausted 
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after a -very few visits. Bees, and especially those with abdominal 
collecting-brushes, are the chief fertilisers of the plant. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidte : Bees with abdominal collecting- 
brushes: (1) Osmia 'interrupts, Schenck, $ (L. Sid. Thur.) ; (2) 0. aurulenta, 
Pz. 9 (Sid., Tliur.), very freq. ; (3) O. aenea, L. ? (L.), freq. ; (4) Diphysis 

serratulce, Pz. 9 d (L. Sid.), freq: ; (5) Megachile Willughbiella, K. 9 (L. Sid.) ; 
(G) M. pyrina, Lep. 9 d> f re( l- 5 (") M. circumcincta, K. 9 d (L. Sid.), ab. ; 
(8) Anthidium manicatum, L. 9 (L.) ; (9) A. punctatum, Latr. 9 d (Thur), ab. ; 
(10) A. strigatum, Latr. 9 d (Tliur.), freq. The females of all these species 
collect pollen and suck honey at the same time ; (b) Bees with femoral and 
tibial collecting-baskets ; (11) Bombua agrorum, F. 9 9 ) s -> more rarely c.p. ; 
(12) B. terrestris, L. 9 do. ; (13) Apis melliftca, L. 9 > very ab., do. ; (14) 
Eucera longicomis, L. 9 d> ver y ab., only s. ; (15) Rhophites canus, Eversm. 
9 d (Thur.), s. ; (1G) Andrena labialis, K. 9 , s. ; (17) A. xanthura, K. 9 , c.p. ; 
(18) A. convexiuseula, K. 9> a - and c.p. ; (19) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. 9 > s. 
and c.p. ; (20) H. llavipes, K. 9 > s. ; («) Cuckoo-bees: (21) Nnmada ruficornis, 
L. 9,s.; (22) Ccclioxys, sp. g , s. B. Diptera — (a) Conopuhv. : (23) Conops 
fluvipes, L. (4 — s. only observed once, — thrusting its tongue beneath the 
vexillum ; (b) Syrphuto : (24) Melanostoma mellina, L., b.p. C. Lepidoptera 
— («) Ehopalovem : (25) Lycaina Icarus, Rott., s. ; (2G) Hesperia tages, L. s. ; 
(27) H. alveolus, H. s. ; (b) Sphinges: (28) Sesiu empiformis, E. (Tliur.), s. ; 
(29) Zygoma lonicerce, Esp. (Tliur.), s. ; (c) Bombyces : (30) Porthesia 
auriflua, S. V. (sucking vainly for honey); (d) Noctmv : (31) Euclidia 
glypliica, L., s. Lepidoptera and Conops thrust their tongues beneath the 
vexillum without perceptibly depressing the carina ; they were tlierefore quite 
useless for fertilisation. 

Twenty-seven additional visitors (10 Apidae, 5 Lepidoptera 
3 Diptera) are recorded in my Wcitcre Bcohacktu ntjcn, II. p. 246. 
Altogether, I have observed upon Lotus : — 



A phlic. 

Lepidoptera. j Diptera. 

Total. 

In Low Germany... 

17 

"••r. 1 i 

1 

43 

On the Alps 

41 

12 | 8 

5t> 

, 


That is to say, in each hundred species of visitors there are : — 


1 

A pilin'. 

Lepidoptera. 

Diptera. 

Total. 

In Low Germany... 

39 5 

58-1 

2’3 

„ 99 9 

On the Alps 

73-2 

21 4 

5-3 

99-9 
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91. Anthyllis vulneraria, L . — Antbyllis vainer aria belongs 
to the group of papilionaceous flowers with piston-mechanism, but 
it differs so strikingly from Lotus in many points that it deserves a 
special description. 

The very long claws of the petals are surrounded by a calyx, 
9 to 10* mm. long, somewhat swollen in the middle and covered 
with soft hairs (1 a, Fig. 54). FrOm this the vexillum projects to a 
distance of 6 to 7 mm., inclined obliquely upwards ; a groove on the 
lower part of its blade (7 //) receives the alae, and two rounded lobes 
at its base (7 d, d) clasp round them interiorly, so that the ahe are 
completely '(Embraced bv the vexillum. 



Fiu. !>4.—.4nlhyllit vulneraria , 1. 

1. — Flower from below. 

2. — Dittn, from the side, after removal of lie- calyx 

3. — Ditto, from above : the vexillum ulao Iiuk Imcii removed. 

4. — Anterior half of Hie carina awn obliquely from the left «§<!«- and ttiiovo. 

5. — Anterior half of carl ha and the right nla 

(i. — Lower aide of left ala : the claw i* cut abort. 

V —Vexillum from la-low (1-7 x 3J) 

t>, — Apex of carinu, after removal ol its left half ( >. 7) 

o. calyx ; l, under aide of vexillum ; h , its groove ; r, upper (outer i surface of vexillum : <1, lubes 
of vexillum which grasp the ala- and carina ; r, inner, /, outer, aides of ala ; p. deep narrow groove 
on the outside of the vexillutu, visible inside as a aharp ridge, h ; (, hollow in the upurr surface of 
the carina (k , into which the ridge k (its ; /, sharp process or tooth of the carina, which tits into a 
hollow h\ behind the ridge h ; m, carinal oritice, at which the pollen emerges ; in', anterior infolding 
of the ujiper (order of the ala ; n, column ; o, entrance to the honey : />, thickened end* of the 
lilainents ; <y. empty withered uuthcra ; r, pollen ; *, stigma ; It, claws of the ahc. 


An insect which tries to reach tin* honey at the base of the 
flower must grasp the sides of the ahe and thrust Its proboscis (ut 
least 9 to 10 mm. long) under the vexillum. 

Th<5 alai surround the carina, and are so connected with it that 
when the ala? are depressed the carina is forced down with them. 
This connection is formed in three ways : (l), a deep narrow groove 
(3, g) exists at the base of each ala, appearing on the inner side as 
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a sharp ridge (5, 6, h ) which fits into a groove on the carina (4, 5, i) ; 
(2), a sharp triangular tooth (4, 5, l) is borne by the carina behind 
this groove, and catches in the space (5, 6, ti) behind the ridge on 
the inner surface of the ala ; and (3), the upper borders of ‘the alat 
are folded inwards for a short space (3, 5, 6, m'), .and at this fold 
they cohere together above-fhe carina. Close in front of the spot 
where the upper borders of the aim are thus firmly applied to each 
other, the apex of the carina emerges when the aim are pressed ddwn. 
The upper margins of the carina are coherent except at the apex, 
where they leave a longitudinal slit, and when the carina (along 
with the alas) is depressed, there emerges from this slit a ribbon- 
shaped mass of pollen, pressed forwards by the thickened ends of 
the ten stamens (8, p). 

When the pressure is removed the aim and carina return to their 
former position ; when they are again pressecTdown another portion 
of pollen is pressed out. After the greater part of the pollen has 
been squeezed out in this way, the stigma (8 s) emerges at the same 
slit; it has lain imbedded in pollen in the carina but emerges free 
from it, far its papillae are not yet adhesive and the pollen -grains are 
scraped off by the edges of the slit. 

If the stigma is rubbed with slight pressure over a glass plate a 
line of moisture marks its course ; if it be now brought in contact 
with pollen, the pollen adheres to it so firmly that it is not easily 
removed. Doubtless the same effect is produced by insect-visits ; 
the flower gives up pollen to the ventral hairs of its first visitors ; 
and after its pollen is spent, the superficial cells of the stigma 
coming in contact with the insect get ruptured and exude their 
fluid contents ; pollen from other flowers, with which the insect is 
already dusted, now adheres to the stigma and the act of cross- 
fertilisation is complete. Whether in absence of insects the flower 
is fertilised by its own pollen has still to be decided by a simple ex- 
periment. I observed the following bees fertilising this plant near 
Miihlberg in Thuringia, July 11th to 14th, 1868 : — 

(1) Bombas silvarym, L. 9 (I0 1 ), s. ; (2) B. liortormn, L. 9 (21), s. ; (3) 
B. muscorum, F. 9 (13 -14), s. ; (4) Qsmia aurulenta, Pz. 9 (8—9), e.p., (all 
very frequent). I ^ also saw Lyciena alsus, W. Y. 9 > and a Capsus vainly 
attempting to suck the honey. I have seen it visited on the Alps by 12 
species of bees, and 10 of Lepidoptera (609). 

Dorycnium ( Bmjvnnia ) hirsutnm, Ser. — According to J)elpino, 
the flower lias a piston-action, and the ends of the filaments are 
thickened (179, p. 45). 

1 These numbers in brackets indicate the length of the insect’s^Vohoscis. 
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Tribe Trifolice. 

92. Ononis spinosa, L. — This plant also has flowers with a 
piston-mechanism, which however differ materially both from Lotus 
and Anthyllis. They are devoid of honey, and, like almost all the 
honeyless Fapilionafceas, monadelphous, for the separation nf the 
superior stamen in other fornjs is only useful in giving ac 9 ess to the 
honey. The ake, which serve as in most other Papilionaoeae for 
bees to alight on, and as levers to depress the* carinar, embrace the 
upper part <5f the carina (3, Fig. 5i>) and are united to it by two 
projection directed downwards and forwards (o <f), which fit into 
deep grooves in the two halves of the carina. Two lobes at the 
base of the upper borders of the ala; (3, G, e) directed backwards, 
but not pouched, lie over the stamiual column without touching it, 



1— K swell tin) organs from u l»mt. 

2. — Ditto, from a flower ( x 7). 

■i — Flower, from the side, after iy-iiiovu’ of calyx aud uxillim, 

4 -Some stamens, more uifij.uilied, to show the ditlcn-liee In tw» t it the outer and inner filament*. 
V —Lea ala, from the inflidc. 
ft.— Ditto, from ttie outside. 

o, outer, b, inner stamen ;<•. jiolleti, seen through the eirtiia : </, alar jinireases pointing down- 
Wards and forwards ; e, lots 1 of the upper border of lljc ala, pointing backward*. 


and can give little help in keeping the parts in their* pro] n r places. 
The two ala; never coliere witli one another. 

The upper borders of the carina cohere at first., leaving a small 
opening at the tip, and the pollen is squeezed out as in Lotus. But 
sooner or later after repeated depressions this suture ruptures, and 
now if the carina l>e depressed the anthers themselves emerge. 'If the 
carina was hot thrust down too far they return within the carina 
when the pressure is relieved ; but* if the carina was pressed violently 
down* as it frequently is by bees, the anthers remain along with the 
stigma partly or wholly excised. 
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We iritist, therefore, take young flowers, t<^ see the squeezing 
out of the pollen. Thus the flowers of Ononis afford a stage inter- 
mediate between Lotus with its piston-mechanism, and Melilotus in 
which the reproductive organs siinply emerge from the carina. 

In regard to the formation of the “ piston,” Ononis stands 
between Lotus and Anttiyllis. In Lotus the five outer filaments, 
which alternate witlj. the petals, arer thickened at their ends to 
express the pollen; in Aqthyllis the ends of the filaments are all 
thickened alike ; in Ononis they are all thickened, but the outer 
whorl much more so than the inner. While the outer stamens thus 
perform the function of a piston to a greater extent than the inner, 
the inner (1 b) produce pollen in much larger amount than the outer 
(1 a). This is an interesting step towards separation of the two 
whorls of stamens for two distinct purposes. 

Though the flowers of Ononis pussess no honey they are visited 
by numerous bees, but in the number of their visitors they are far 
behind Lotus, which has abundant honey. It is .curious that not only 
female beas but males also often visit several flowers in succession 
and perfbrm all the actions of sucking. They have obviously no 
-outward token of the lack of honey, but must discover it by 
experience. The females, after making sure that there is no honey, 
take to collecting pollen ; the males, on the other hand, abandon the 
flowers after a few vain attempts, though they may remain some 
time about the plant in pursuit of the female. The visitors are ex- 
clusively bees, and mainly forms with abdominal collecting-brushes. 

A. Bees with abdominal collecting-brushes : (1) Osmia aurulenta, Pz. 
(Thur.), ab. ; (2) 0. amca L. $ , freq. ; (3) Megaeliile versicolor, Sm. ? (Haar) ; 
(4) M. pyriua, Lep. $ <$ , freq. ; (ft) M. circumeincta, K. ? , ab. ; (6) M. 
maritirna, K. ? ; (7) Antliidmm manieatum, L. $ <J, ab. ; (8) A. punctatuin, 
Latr. 9 <3 ; (l>) Bees with tibial pollen-baskets : (9) Apis mellifiea, L. $ > (1°) 
Cilissa leporina, Pz. ? ; (11) Antliophpruquadrimaculata, Pz. $ ab. (Thur.) ; 
„(12) Bombns lapidarius, L. $ ; (13) B. terrestris, L. $. 

Ononis refiats, L., is also visited exclusively by bees (590, II. 
p. 254). 

According to Bentliam, most species of Ononis in southern 
Europe are liable to abortion of the corolla in spring, and cleisto- 
gamic self-fertilisation then takes place (399, p. 67 ; 531, p. 312 ). 

Pafochcctm , Ham., has cleistogamic flowers, according to*Kubn. 

03 . MEDICAGO sativa, L.— Although the mechanism of this 
flower has been several times tin-* subject of careful study, if is by 
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no means fully explaineffyet. I hope at least to advance 6ur know- 
ledge of the means by which the elastic ^tension of the parts is 
produced and controlled. Medicago sativa has, like Sarothamnus 
scoparius and Genista tindoria, explosive flowers. As in these 
latter, the staminal column before explosion is inclosed within 
the carina, whose upper edges cohere together ;* and when an 
insect presses down the carina the column not only emerges but 
springs violently up and is unable to return to its former place. 
As in G. tindoria, the reproductive organs after explosion are 
pressed against the vexillum and are not affected by further insect 
visits. But Medicago sativa differs from these two plants by having 
both the elastic tension and the force which restrains it localised in 
different parts of the flower. 



' 1. — Young (virgin) flower from below. * 

2. — I)itt.o, from above, afier removal of the vexillum and tin- u|>j>er half of the enlyx. , 

5. — Inner view of ri^rht ala 

4.— Carina seen obliquely from altnve. . . 

6. — Exploded flower seen obliquely from above ; the vexillum ami i jq«er half of the calyx have 
lieen removed { x 8j>. 

a, calyx ; b, vexillum ; c, ala: d, it* claw ; r, in vagi tinted process of ala, directed inward* l*bd 
forwards ; /. iu external opening ; g, digitute process or lobe of ala. directed inward* and back- 
wards; fe, carina ; i, invaginate.d pouches in the carina, arliieli receive the alar proceaaes, (e) ; k tl us 
cohereut filaments; I, the upjtcr free stamen ; m, entrances to the honey ; it, anthers ; o, stigma. 


While in Sarothamnus it is the style only which acts as a 
spring, in Genista tindoria the column tendft to spring upwards, anti 
the ala 1 and carina together tend to spring downwards. In Medicago 
sativa the elastic tension resides ahnost~exclusively in the upper 
stamens.* This can be shown clearly by. dividing the upj>er from 
the lower stamens, whereupon the upper part of the bundle curves 
still mfore strongly upwards, and the lower part sinks down till it 
stands almost horizontal. 

, In Medicago satita it is not the coherent upper margins of the 
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carina, asin Sarothamnus and Genista, wliieh prevent the column 
from springing up in the young flower, though these margins are 
coherent here also, but we may separate them completely from one 
another without explosion taking place. The structures which 
prevent it are two pairs of projections developed on the petals of 
the carina and alae, wliich lie upon the column. 

Two are directed forwards, and consist of deep pouches in the 
superior basal angles of the carina (i, 4, 5) whieh meet in the 
middle line above the column. Into these fit still deeper pouched 
processes of the alse (e, 2, 5), which both connect the alse firmly 
with the carina, and also help to strengthen the hold upon the ’ 
column. These anterior pouches of the alse (e, 2, 5) are only a 
further development of those shallow depressions by means of which 
the alae are united to' the carina in Trifolium and Melilotus. 

Besides this anterior pouch, each ala possesses at the base of its 
upper border a Long finger-shaped process, which is directed back- 
wards, and is a further development of that which we shall see 
appearing in Melilotus. The two processes (< g , 2, Fig. 56) curve 
upwards and inwards so that their ends almost meet in the middle 
line above the staminal column. 

If in a young flower we cut through the claw of the carina, the 
columif springs upwards to some extent, carrying with it the carina 
and alae. If in another unexploded flower we carefully cut through 
one of the digitiform processes of the ala?, the parts remain motion- 
less; but on chtting the process of the other side explosion at 
once follows. The pouched processes of the carina (t) are thus 
not sufficient to hold the column down without the aid of the 
processes (g) of the alae, nor are the latter sufficient after section 
of the carina. Explosion can therefore be effected equally well by 
separating the anterior pouches (e, 2), by separating the digitiform 
processes (g, 2), or, finally, by depressing the alae and carina. 
If an insect inserts its proboscis in the middle line between the 
anterior pouches and the digitiform processes, or if it stands upon 
the alae and thrusts its head in the middle line under the vex- 
illum, in either case explosion follows. The stigma (o, 5) projects 
beyond the anthers, and; therefore, is the first to strike the under 
surface of the bee’s body or proboscis ; an instant later the anthers 
come in contact with an area close around the spot that the stigma- 
touched, dusting it with fresh pollen. The first flower that the 
insect visits is, of course, not cross-fertilised, but as the bee w ith- 
draws from the flower self-fertilisation inevitably occurs. Self- 
fertilisation is undoubtedly efficient, for Hildebrand has shown that 
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flowers which wither unexploded when insects are excluded produce 
seed by self-fertilisation. 

In spite of their very accurate mechanism, I have observed by 
watching insect-visitors that the flowers have two imperfections. 
In the first place they continue to secrete honey after explosion, 
and in the second, the young unexploded flowers very frequently 
permit insects to obtain the honey without performing any service 
in return. 

It is plain that the continued secretion of honey after explo- 
sion is detrimental to the plant ; for it leads the insects to visit 
exploded flowers instead of restricting their visits to flowers that re- 
quire their aid. I have seen hundreds of hive-bees sucking honey 
on exploded flowers, thrusting the proboscis laterally over one of 
the alae, and not coming in contact at all with the stigma or anthers, 
which were pressed close up against the vexillum. 

The other imperfection is also taken advantage of by the 
hive-bee, as Henslow has remarked. The bee probably finds it 
unpleasant to have its proboscis struck by the exploding column 
at each visit ; for it prefers, even in the case of young flowers, to 
insert its proboscis laterally close to one of the alae, so that no 
explosion results. Although hive-bees are by far the most 
numerous visitors of this flower, I have never seen them effect, 
explosion ; but I have often observed them from a short distance 
acting in the manner just described. Though I have frequently 
watched this plant, I have never succeeded in seeing explosion 
actually performed, though the number of exploded flowers that 
we meet with shows that it must take place very frequently. 
Butterflies visit the flowers in great numbers, and it is doubtless 
by them that explosion and cross -fertilisation are eff ected ; but they 
are generally too wild to permit close observation of their move- 
ments. Once I had a good view of Hesperia than, mas, Hufn., suck- 
ing a young unexploded flower, but like the bees it inserted its 
proboscis from the side and did not cause explosion. A fine needle 
inserted in the middle line of the flower causes explosion, and the 
thin proboscis of a butterfly is undoubtedly sufficient to do the same. 

A Hymenoptera — Apida ; ; (1) Apis niellifica, L. $ > H -> very freq. ; (2) 
Megachile pyrina, Lep., s. B. Lepidoptera--(a) Jthojxdoccra : (3) Pieris 
brassic®, L. ; (4) P. rap®, L. ; (5) P. napi,.L., all three ab. ; (0) Vanessa 
urtic®, L. ; (7) Coliae hyale, L. ; (8) Satyrua hyperantlius, L. ; (9) Lycecnu 
argioluB, L. ; (10) Hesperia than mas, Hufn. ; ( b ) Noctun : (11) Plusia gamma, L. 
Fifteen additional visitor* (eleven Apidw, three Lepidoptera , and Bembex 
rostratus) are recorded in No. 590, 11. 
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94. Medicago falcata, L. — Though on the whole the flower 
of this species resembles that of M. sativa, it possesses certain 
peculiarities which facilitate explosion, and make it more difficult 
for bees to obtain the honey without releasing the column. For the 
pouches directed forwards and the processes directed backwards on 
the alas grasp the column less firmly, as may be seen in 2, Fig. 57, 
so that a less pressure is followed by explosion ; but on the other 
hand a thin proboscis can pass more easily to the base of the flower 
without bringing about explosion. The alae leave less room for a 
proboscis to enter, as they arc shorter and broader and rest on the 



Kir,. 37 .—Mrdicago falcata, L. 

1. — Flower, viewed obliquely from above. 

2. — Ditto, after removal of calyx and vcxillum, from above. 

3. — Left ala. 4. — Carina. 

fi.— Exploded flower, after removal of vcxillum, seen obliquely from the right and above ; the 
column appears considerably foreshortened 

a, calyx ; 6, vexilluin ; c, pathfinder ; il, claw of ala ; e, lamina of nla ; /, invaginated process of 
ala, directed forwards ; g, lobe of nla directed backwards ; h, coherent claws of carina ; i, coherent 
laminae of ditto ; fcfc, earinal pouches, which receive the processes/; 1, column ; m, superior free 
stamen ; n n, entrances to the honey ; o, stigma. ( x 7.) 


carina for a shorter space in their basal half. Accordingly, of the 
very many bees which I observed on flowers of M. falcata , I did not 
see one sucking or collecting pollen on unexploded flowers without 
releasing the column, but I saw many Lepidoptera sucking without 
causing explosion. The flowers of M. sativa seem fitted rather for 
fertilisation by Lepidoptera, and those of M. falcata rather for ferti- 
lisation by bees. And my lists may lead us to conclude that the 
flowers of M. sativa offer special attractions for Lepidoptera, and 

x 2 • , 
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those of M. falcata, on the other hand, for bees ; yet I am not able 
to account for this difference in attractiveness. 

Visitors, at Rehmberg, Thuringia, July, 1868 : — 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9> s., freq. ; (2) Bom bus 
muscorum, F. 9 > s. 5 (3) Rhophites can us, Ev. 9 ^ , s. ; (4) Cilissa leporina, 
Pz. 9 6 > 8 - an< f C -P- 5 ( 5 ) Andrena denticulata, K. $ , s. ; (6) A. fulvie.rus, 
K. 9,e.; (7) Halictus quadricinctus, F. 9 > C -P- » (8) Nomada Solidaginis, 
Pz. 9,8.; (9) N. varia, Pz. 9> B - J (10) N. ferruginata, K. 9 > ». ; (11) Osmia 
aural enta, Pz. 9 » »• and c.p., ab. B. Diptera — (a) Iiombyliidcr. : (12) Sys- 
tocchus sulfureus, Mik., 8.; (b) Syrphidat : (13) Helophilus trivittatus, F. 
C. Lepidoptera — (a) Ilhopalocera : (14) Hesperia, s. ; (15) Lycaena, 8.; (/>) 
Sphinges : (16) Sesia asiliformis, Rott., s. ; (17) Zygoma earniolica, Esp., ab. ; 
(c) Nocluai : (18) Euelidia glypliica, L., s. Four additional visitors ( Lepi - 
doplera ) are recorded in No. 590, 11. 

05. Medio AGO LUPItlina, L. — The Rowers of this species, 
wiiose upper stamens seem to possess very little elasticity, are 
exceedingly minute but yet attract many diligent visitors. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidn- : (J) Apia mellifica, L. 9? 8 -> very freq. (It ia 
characteristic of the honey-bee that it does not disdain even this flower’s tiny 
store of honey. The whole inflorescence is pulled down by the weight of the 
bee, which then sucks the flowers head downwards. It sucks a few flowers, at 
most four, on one inflorescence, and then flies away to another plant of the same 
species); (2) Andrena convex iuscula, K. 9 » 8 - ; (3) A. xantliura, K. 9 > c.p. ! 
(4) Halictus flavipes, K. 9 > c.p. ; (5) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 9 > R- 

Diptera — Conopidir : (6) Mvopa buccuta, L., s. ; (7) M, testacca, L., s. 

0. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (8) Tbecla rubi, L. 9 1 *• 

Darwin also saw M. hvpnlina visited abundantly by bees, lie 
found the plants very much less fertile when protected from insects 
by a net. 

96. Melilotus officinalis, Willd. — Themechanism of the Rower 
resembles that of Trifolium repens, with certain slight variations. 

The calyx is much shorter (only 2 mm. long) and at the same 
time wider, thus admitting insects with shorter tongues to the 
honey, and also giving greater range of movement to the petals. 
The alae and carina can rotate much farther downwards, since their 
claws are not adherent to the staminal column as in T. repens. 
Their return to their former place when relieved from pressure is 
insured by two finger-like processes (/) which replace the pouches of 
T. repene at the superior basal angle of the alee ; they grasp the 
staminal column superiorly, and, when the carime are drawn down, 
they separate slightly but still remain closely applied to the 
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staminal column ready to spring back and grasp it as firmly 
as before. The stigma projects further beyond the anthers 



Flu. M. — Mrlilohm ojjicimili*. Willil. 

1. -- 1 'lower, from tin i.l.*. 

-Ditto, from nbove, after removal of 'ulyx ami vcxillum 
:i. — Ditto, from the side, after depression of tlie nlie and earina. 

a, anthers; rl, point of flexure of earn, a; r, depressions in the ahe, whose inner stirfaees arc 
connected with the outer surfaces of the ri. final petals liy Interdlydtatlon of their cells ; /, digitate 
processes of the superior basal angles of tli :■ ahe ; //, column ; h h, entranees to the honey ; pr, style ; 

than in T. trpcnx, so that self-fertilisation is rendered even 
more unlikely. 

Visitors: Hymenoptera— (a) ApUhr : (1) Apis niollitira, L. 9 very freep, 
s. and c.p. ; (2) Andrena dor. sat a, K. 9, s. and c.p. ; (3) Heriadis tmncoruin, 
L. 9 , c.p. ; (4) Coelioxys qwidridentfitii, L. £ , s. ; (5) Osmia sp. ; (/>) Sphegiihr : 
(ti) Ammophila sabulosa, L. ^ , s. ; (r) Tevthrefhnuhr : (7) Tenthredo sp., 
vainly seeking honey. 

07. Melilotus vulgaris, Willd (. M . alba, Thouill.). — This 
species is visited by the honey-bee, which I have found in 
hundreds busy sucking honey and collecting pollen on the plant : 
also by Macropis laliata, Pz., and by Em pis livida, L. 

98. Trifolium repens, L. — The floral mechanism is here 
simpler than in Lotus, and is one of the simplest to be found 
among Papilionacese. Stamens and pistil are inclosed in the earina ; 
when the latter is pressed down they protrude, but they return 
within it when the pressure is removed, and the pollen is thus 
protected from the weather and from robbery. As in all other 
Papilionaceous flowers which contain honey, the honey is secreted 
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by the bases of the cohering stamens, it surrounds fbe base of 
the ovary, and can only be reached through two apertures, one on 
either side of the base of the superior free stamen. An insect, 
to reach the honey, must thrust its head in beneath the vexillum, 
and must stand in doing this upon the two alae. In climbing 
on to the alas and thrusting its head below the vexillum, it forces 
up the latter and presses the alae and carina down ; and the re- 
productive organs, protruding from the carina, are forced up against 
the ventral surface of the insect. The organs all return to their 




Fju. 69. — Trifolium repena, L. 

1. — Flower, from below. 

2. — Ditto, from above, after removal of calyx ami vexillum 

3. — Inner view of right ala. 
e', pouched swelling. 


former place when the insect leaves the flower ; and cross-fertili- 
sation takes place regularly, since the stigma projects slightly 
beyond the anthers and therefore comes first in contact with the 
ventral surface of the insect. 

Itt addition to these characters, which Trifolium repens 
possesses in common with many other Papilionaceous flowers, the 
following are peculiar to itself : (1) the arrangements for excluding 
certain short-lipped insects ; (2) the conditions of rotation of the 
alee and carina ; (3) the provisions for bringing back the parts of 
the flower to their former place when pressure is removed. 

(1) The calyx-tube, which surrounds the claws of the petals 
and limits the movements of the vexillum and alee, is only 3 mm. 
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long ; so that the less specialised bees, such as Andrtna and 
Halictus, are not shut out from the honey. 

( 2 ) The alae cohere with the carina at one point on each side 
(c, 2, 3, Fig. 59), so that both rotate upwards and downwards 
together ; this rotation is facilitated by the very thin and weak 
claws of the alae and carina, which adhere for the greater part, of 
their length to the staininal tube, but are free anteriorly. Since 
the alae project considerably beyond the carina, they play the part 
of a long lcvcr-arm in this action. The long anterior end of the 
vexillum has a similar action. 

(3) The return of the parts to their original position is brought 
about chiefly by the vexillum and the ahe, in addition to the part 
played by the calyx-tube. The strong, broad claw of the vexillum 
overlaps the other petals and the reproductive organs, being 
closely applied to them above and at the sides ; by its elasticity it 
returns forcibly tp its own place after it has been moved, and forces 
the organs within into their place also; the anterior part of 
the staminal column is also kept in check by the ahe, whose 
superior basal lobes are modified into two vesicles (v) which lie close 
together upon the upper part of the column. 

Visitors: A. Hymenopteru — Apuhr : (1) Apis mollifies, L. 9, very tile, s. 
anil c.p. ; (2) B. pratoriuu, L. s. ; (3) Megachile. Willughbielhi, K. g ; (4) 
Halictus tursatu h, Sehenck, R. ; 0 r >) H. maculates, Sin. 9> C -P < (<*) Andrenu 
fulvicrus, K. 9 > 8 - B. Diptcra — (a) Si/rphidti: : (7) Volucclla bombylaus, L., 
s. ; (b) Conopidif : (8) Myopti lmccata, L., s. ; (!)) M. testacea, L., s. C. Lcpid- 
optera — Rhopalorera : (10) Pieris brassicte, b., s. Of these visitors it is only 
the bees that act in the manner described and effect cross-fertilisation regularly ; 
the other visitors only do so occasionally. Sec also No. 590, It., and No. 609. 

The Dutch Clover was one of the first Papilionaceous 
flowers in which the necessity of insect-visits for full productive- 
ness was demonstrated. Darwin found that when insects were 
excluded by means of a fine net the plant was only one-tenth 
as productive as when insects were freely admitted ( 152 ). 

99. Trifolium fragiferum, L. — This species agrees generally 
in the characters of its flower with T. repens ; but the flowers are 
much smaller, the calyx-tube is only 2 mm. long, and the alae are bent 
outwards. I have seen the hive-bee visiting its flowers abundantly. 
Though the hive-bee as a rule keeps very strictly to one species 
of flower for a time, yet, where T. fragiferum and T. repens grow 
together, it visits the flowers of both indiscriminately. 
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10oJ|^lFt^UM jp^TENSE, L. — The honey lies^jpAthe base of a 
tube, 9' to J0 mm.#long, formed by cohesion of thp nine inferior 
stamens with each othfer and with the claws of the petals ; it is 
seated by the bases of the stamens, and accumulates in the tube 
around the base of the ovary. But while in Trifolium repens, as in 
Lotus and most other Papilionacese, only two small openings, one on 
either side of the base* of the superior stamen, give access to the 
honey, and compel the bee to thrust its proboscis down to them 
outside the staminal tube, in T. pratense the bee’s. proboscis, after 
being thrust under the vexillum, passes at once into the staminal 



Fto. 60 . — Trifolium pratenM, I<. 

1. — Flower, from below. 

2. — Ditto, from above, after removal of the vexillum. 

3. — Anterior part of flower, twice as much magnified ; the edges of the Carina have been forced 
apart. 

4. — Right ala. from within. 

— Right half of the carina, from without. (The claws of 4 and 0 have been broken short off.) 

6.— The essential organs emerging from the depressed carina. 

a, calyx ; b, tube formed by coalescence of the nine filaments with the claws of the vexillum, alie, 
and carina ; e, vexillum ; d, concave part of the inner side of the ala ; e, lower border of ala, bent 
outwards ; /, outward surface of ala ; g, pouched swelling on the base of the ala ; h, carina ; i , style ; 
k, superior free stamen ; t, stigma ; m, anthers ; », point of union between ala 1 , and carina ; o, point 
of flexure of the carina ; p, part of the upper border of the ala, bent outwards ; q, downward 
extension of vexillum. 


tube, to which in this case the claws of the petals are adherent. 
The insect’s proboscis, passing down the tube in the middle line 
superiorly, would be impeded by the superior stamen which is 
inclosed in the tube if this retained its normal position ; but its two 
ends only are situated in the middle line, and the rest of the stamen 
lies wholly to one side. 

From the anterior end of the common tube come off the 
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various orgajk|> as follows: (l) The broad. ^ase ^the^exillum, 
which is continuous with the superior aa*l lateial portions 
of the tube, and even with part of its inferior aspect by means 
of an expansion (<7) just at the base of fhe free limb. (2) The 
base of the carina, which is attached to the inferior part of the 
edge of the tube in the interval left bv the vexillum : though 
not half so broad as the base of the vexillum, it is broad and strong 
enough to return quickly to its place after being bent downwards. 
(3) The two aim, whose flexible claws spring from the common 
tube; the lamina of each bulges out at its base (//) more 
distinctly than in T. repens, to cover over the top of the staminal 
column and help to keep it and the petals in their proper relative 
positions. (4-) The staminal tube, which is split superiorly to 
admit the free tenth stamen, and which divides in the hollow of 
the carina into stiff filaments which curve upwards and are slightly 
thickened at their ends. 

I11 the midst of the stamens lies the style, curving upwards till 
its stigma slightly overtops the anthers. 

If iM>w a bee inserts its proboscis beneath the vexillum, whili 
it clings with its forelegs on to the ahe (which are coherent with tin 
carina) resting its middle and hind legs on a lower part of tin 
inflorescence, the carina and ala* are drawn downwards, and tin 
stigmas and anthers are thrust up against the under side of the 
bee’s head ; the stigma, standing highest, receives the pollen 
brought by the bee, and instantly afterwards the anthers dust the 
bee with fresh pollen. Cross-fertilisation is thus insured ; self- 
fertilisation may take place as the bee draws back its bead, but is 
probably neutralised and superseded by the immediately preceding 
cross-fertilisation. 

In order to reach the honey in this way, an insect must possess 
a proboscis at least 9 to 10 mm. long. The pollen is accessible to 
all insects which can press down the carina ; and it is clear that, 
bees when collecting pollen on the flower perform cross-fertilisation 
as well as when sucking honey. The red clover, like most flowers 
whose honey lies more than 7 to 9 mm. deep, is liable to the attacks 
of Bombas terrestris and other insects which use the holes that B. 
terrestris has made. The small flowers of clover become conspicuous 
by aggregation into heads, and contain very abundant honey. 


A. Hymenoptera — Ap'ulw : (l)Bombus silvarum, L. 9 (proboscis 14 mm .) ! 
(2) B. lapidarius, L. 9 9 (10—14) ! (3) B. Rajellus, 111. 9 9 (10 — 13) I 
(4) B. agrorum, F. 9 9 (10 — 15) ! (5) B. senilis, Sm. 9 (14-15) ! (6) B. 
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confu8t% i $&fcenck, $ (12 — 14) ! (7) B. muscorum, T. $-(13 — 14) ! (8) B. 
fragrans, ]£. $ (15) ! (9) B. (Apatlius) rupestris, F. $ (14)! (10) B. vestalis, 
JkMftc*. $ (Iljll (11) campestris, Pz. $ (10 — 12) ! (12) B. Barbutellus, K. $ 
(W)J*11 s., »me also c.p. ; (1 3) (Bombus terrcstris, L. [7 — 9]), bites through 
the Tube and so reaches the honey with some delay,— it lias, however, the 
advantage of obtaining honey even from unexpanded flowers ; (14) (B. pratorum, 
L. $ [8]), behaves in the same way) ; (15) Apis mellifica, L. $ (6), usually 
visits the red clover only for its honey, which its proboscis is not able to reach 
in the legitimate manner, — yet I have now and then seen hundreds of honey- 
bees on a patch of red clover, all busy collecting pollen ; (16) Anthopliora 
pilipes, F. $ (19—20), s. ! (17) Eucera longicornis, L. $ (10), s. ! (18) 

Cilissa leporina, Pz. $ (34), c.p. ! (19) Andrena xantliura, K. $ (3), c.p. ! 
(20) A. Sehrankella, Nyl. $ (4) ; (21) A. fulvierus,_K. $ (34) ; (22) A. 
fasciata, Wesm. $ (3 — 4), — all three sought in vain for honey, their collecting- 

hairs remained free from pollen ; (23) Colletes fodiens, K. $ (24), c.p. ! (24) 
llalictus flavipes, K. $ (24), c.p. ! (25) Antliidium manicatuin, L. $ g (9—10), 
s. ! (26) Megachile eircumciucta, L. $ (11), s. and c.p. ! (27) Osmia renea, 
L. $ (9 — 10), s. and c.p. ! (28) Dipliysis serratula), Pz. $ (7 — 8) c.p. ! B. 
Diptera — (a) BombyliuJm: (29) (Systccclms sulfureus, Mikan [6—7]); (/>) 
M yrphidas : (30) (Volucella bombylans, L. [7 — 8]) ; (c) Conopidai : (31 ) (Sicus 
ferrugineus, L. [6 — 7]), — I have seen all these three flies thrusting their tongues 
beneath the vexillum, though their tongues are too short to reach the honey in 
the legitimate way). C. Lepidoptera — («) Rhopalocera : (32) Pieris brassiere, 
L. (15); (33) P. rapre, L. ; (34) Vanessa urtiere, L. (12) ; (35) Satyrus Megrera, L. ; 
(36) S. Janira, L. ; (37) Hesperia sylvanus, Esp. ; (38) H. tliaumas, Hfn. ; (b) 
Nuctua.'. : (39) Plusia gamma, L., all s. 

Trifolium badium, Schreb. — The flower is in like manner 
adapted for Lepidoptera. On the Alps I found it visited by four 
Apidse and eleven Lepidoptera (609). 

Trifolium alpestre, L. — The flower is similarly arranged, and was 
seen to be visited by two species of Apidse and nine Lepidoptera 
( Weit. Bcob. II.). 

Kuhn describes cleistogamic flowers in Trifolium (399), and 
T. polymorphum is cleistogamic according to Darwin ( Forms of 
Flowers, 2nd ed.). 

Trifolium alpinum, L., T. pallescens, Schreb., and T. nivale, Sieb. 
( T . pratense, L., var. nivale), are described in my Alpenblumen 
(No. 609). 

101. Trifolium arvense, L. — The tube is hardly 2 mm. long. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidai : (1) Apis mellilica, L. $; (2) 
Bombus Rajellus, 111. $ $ , very freq. ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. $ ; (4) Cilissa 
leporina, Pz. $ ; (5) Andrena xanthura, K. $ ; (6) Halictus zonulus, Sin. $ ; 
(7) H. quadricinctus, F. $ ; (8) Colletes maiginata, Sm. g ; (9) Dipliysis 
serratulre, Pz. ; (10) Osmia crementaria, Gerst. £ (Thur.) ; (11) Megachile 
maritima, K. <3, all sucking only ; (6) Sphegidte : (12) Psammophila affinis, 
K. $,s. B. Lepidoptera— (13) Hesperia thaumas, Hufn., s. 
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102. TkifomuM RUBENS, L. (Thuringia, Rehmberf near 
Muhlberg). — This species shows certain adaptations for Lejfi- 
doptera as well as for bees ; I have found it visited by six spefciOl* 
of Bornbus and Anthophora, and by seven species of Lepidopteifc 

1 03. Trifolium filiforme, L : — 

Visitors : — Apidtv : (1) Apis mcllilica, L. 9 , s. ; (2) Iliilictus albipos, F. £ 
s. ; (3) H. cylindricus, F. 9 . c,p. Lepidoptera : (4) Lvca>mi fi'gon, s.v.s. 

104. Trifolium medium, L. : — 

Visitors: Apt da : (1) A ml mm dorsatu, K. 9 « c.p. ; (2) Rombus agrorum, 
F. 9? suckii)*; normally. Eleven additional visitors are recorded in No. 590, 11. 

105. Trifolium pkocumbens, L. : — 

Visitors: A pula : (1) Apia nudlifica, L. 9» s. ; (2) Ilalietus tlavipes, 
K. 9 > Five additional visitors are recorded in No. 590, It. 

100. Trifoijum MONTANUM, L.— I have found this species 
visited in Low Germany by four Apidae, one Sphegidas and four 
Lepidoptera (590, 11.) ; on the Alps by eight Apidte ami eight 
Lepidoptera (609). Besides the adaptations to bees usual in 
Papilionacete, it shows an adaptation to cross-fertilisation by 
Lepidoptera, the closely folded vexillum bringing the insect’s 
proboscis in contact with the stigma and anthers. 


Genistvrr. 

107. LUPINUB LUTKUS, L. — The dowers of Lupinus lute f is, like 
those of Ononis spinout, are devoid of honey and are provided 
with a piston apparatus ; they present the following peculi- 
arities : — The alee are coherent with one another at the an- 
terior border, and each possesses a lateral fold near its base, fitting 
into a depression in the carina. They surround the carina as in 
Lotus, but are fiat instead of being strongly convex, and since the 
sides of the vexillum are bent backwards the flower is more con- 
spicuous from the side than from the front. The division of labour 
which began to be marked in Ononis between the two whorls of 
stamens, one whorl producing the pollen, the other pressing it 
forwards, is much more complete in Lupinus (1, 2, Fig. 01). The 
anthers of the five outer stamens are much larger than those of 
the inner ; they dehisce within the bud, while the others are much 
shorter and very far from maturity (1, Fig. 61) ; and then after 
placing their pollen in the apex of the carina, they wither 
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comft«!teiy, and remain in the wide lower part of the carina 
Fig. 61). The five inner anthers now begin to grow rapidly, and 
fK^ueeze the pollen in the point of the carina more by means of their 
anthers, which remain spherical, than by the thickened ends of 
their" filaments ; they thus do the work of a piston, except the 
superior stamen (1), which remains inferior to the others in length 
and thi<flsness. 



1. — Essential orgnns. from a bud ; the outer anthers are dehiscing 
2 —Ditto, from a flower. 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, the live oilier ; 1, 8, . r >, 7, 9, the five inner stamens ; x, stigma. 

The spherical stigma is surrounded at its base, like that of the 
Laburnum, by a ring of stiff erect hairs which prevent or limit the 
application of its own pollen. 

I have noticed only the following visitors : — 

Hymenoptera — Apidw : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , ab., c.p. ; (2) Bombus 
lapidarius, L. 9 » scarce, c.p. ; (3) Megachile cimimcincta, K. 9 , c.p. 

The flower of Lupinus a Urns differs in certain points from the 
preceding species (cf. Delp. 178, pp. 46, 47). 

Lupinus, sp. — Mr. Swale observed that in New Zealand cultivated 
varieties of Lupinus were unfertile unless he released the stamens 
with a pin. In England, according to Darwin, the Lupines are 
fertilised by humble-bees, not by hive-bees (152). 

108. Genista tinctoria, L. — In the young bud the ten stamens 
are distinctly seen to form two whorls (1, Fig. 62). The five 
anthers of the outer whorl (2, 4, 6, 8, 10 in 1, Fig. 62), overtop 
those of the inner, and the four superior ones are the first to 
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ripen. In the bud, they are already on the point of dehiscing', Ksrhile 
those of the inner whorl have attained scarcely a quarter of thegjf 
full size. The ten stamens, and the style, which projects far beyond* 
them, are all inclosed by the carina, whose two petals cohere aion|f 
both their upper and lower margins. As the four superior aifthers 
ot the outer whorl dehisce introrselv and then wither, their pollen 
remains lying above the style, which courses along the lowered go of 



I'm. lii — (Icutita lini'hn in, I, 


I. - Kssciitiul organs from a young tout 

*J — Position of Iho parts inciosed in tin* carina of a young (virgin) llnuvr. 

3. — Inner view of right ula. 

4. -- Exploded flower. 

,'i — Young (virgin) flower, from above, after removal of calyx and vexillum. 

ft. — Ditto, nfter the enrinu lias been cleft to near its apex by pressure, from above. 

7. — Young flower, from above, after removal of vexillum ami ala-. 

8. — Anterior half of a young flower, cleft so far that, explosion must result; from above, twice 
as much magnified. 

it, column; fc, the four outer stamens, which remain short (2, -f, 8, JO, in Pig. 1); c, the five 
inner stamens (1, H, f», 7, 0) ; d, tin- stamen of the outer whorl which remains below the style ; e, tip 
of style ; /, stigma ; y, pollen ; h, lat-ral fold of carina into which a fold (h ) of the corresponding 
ala tits : Art, non-eohereiit part. of the upper borders of the carina] petals ; in, ala ; n, carina, ends of 
lllamcnts ; q, emjity, shrivelled anthers ; r, jiollen ; «, stigma ; ft, daws of aim. 


the carina, and it gets pushed forward into the apex of the still 
elongating carina by the inner stamens which quickly extend 
beyond the now empty outer stamens. The inferior stamen of 
the outer whorl (0 in 1, Fig. G2), which lies immediately below the 
style, remains closed when the other four dehisce, and it grows to the 
same length as the five inner stamens and dehisces with them. 
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¥ If it dehisced along with the other four stamens of its own 
whorl and then 'withered, its pollen would lie useless in the lower 
’p^rt of the carina, a little in front of its middle point, and would 
never be pressed forward ; but since it grows to the same length as 
the itmer stamens and dehisces simultaneously with them, its 
pollen unites in great part with that of the two neighbouring 
stamens (5 and 7 in 1, Fig. 62), and is heaped with it above the 
style. 

The inner whorl of stamens and the inferior stamens of the 
outer whorl dehisce and wither a short time before the vexillum 
expands. The position which the organs occupy at this time 
within the carina may be easily seen by holding the carina up to 
the light, and is represented in 2, Fig. 62. 

The carina still forms a much compressed sheath, closely 
surrounding the style and the pollen of all the ten stamens which is 
heaped above it. It is kept horizontal by the action of two equal 
and opposite forces. The column of stamens with the contained 
style possesses a tension upwards, so that if it be freed from the 
surrounding petals it springs up close to the perpendicular vexillum. 
The claws of the ala? and of the two petals which form the carina 
possess a downward tension, and if the upward pressure of the style 
is removed, they suddenly bend downwards and place the ala; and 
carina in a vertical position. The aim are kept in connection 
with the carina by means of a bulging protuberance at the base 
and near the upper border of each (h\ 3, 5, 6), which lies in the 
angle between the upper border of the carina and another pro- 
tuberance directed outwards and upwards from each half of the 
carina near its base ( % , 7). 

The opposite tensions balance one another so long as the upper 
borders of the carina cohere together ( n , 5) and the pouched lobes of 
the aim (in, 5) meet one another above the staminal column. 

As soon, however, as an insect places its feet upon the ala; and 
thrusts its head beneath the vexillum, the pouched lobes of the aim 
slip down below the staminal column (in, 6) ; at the same time the 
union between the upper borders of the carina is ruptured from 
behind forwards by the pressure of the essential organs in its posterior 
part, and as soon as the splitting reaches the tip of the style the 
two opposite forces are set free, and the staminal column springs 
upwards while the alse and carina spring downwards. If we hold 
the flower in one hand, and press down the tip of the carina with 
a needle or a pencil-point, we see clearly the split spreading 
forwards, and the pouched lobes of the alae separating, so that the 
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flower passes from the young, closed state (Fig.J|2, 5) to the half- 
opened state (Fig. 62, 6) ; if we press a little harder, the split 
passes forward beyond the tip of the style (Fig. 62, 8), and in the 
same instant the column flies upwards to the vexillum, scattering 
a cloud of pollen, and the alas and carina spring down into the 
vertical position. 

If an insect performs the above operation while standing on the 
a he and thrusting its head beneath the vexillum, the column is pre- 
vented from springing up to its full height ; it cannot scatter a cloud 
of pollen into the air, but the ascending style forces its stigma and 
instantly afterwards the mass of pollen against the under side of 
the insect. If the insect has been dusted with pollen in a pre- 
viously visited flower, cross-fertilisation is thus effected ; if not, the 
stigma is dusted with its own pollen as the insect creeps backwards 
out of the flow T er, Whether self-fertilisation occurs in absence of 
insects is a pojnt that has still to be settled by experiment. 
Specimens with young virgin flowers which I left standing in 
water for over fourteen days withered without either exploding 
or producing seed. 

Since the flowers contain no honey, and expend all their pollen in 
a single explosion, after which the stamina! column and style are 
concealed by the vexillum which closes over them as in the bud, 
they can only offer attractions for pollen-collecting insects, viz. : 
female bees busy with the care of their young ; and even these arc 
only permitted a single visit. The flowers, however, are visited by 
very various insects, which fly away after a vain attempt to obtain 
pollen or honey. I observed the following visitors in sunny weather 
in July, 1861), on a stretch of land covered with G. tindoria near 
Brilon and Warstein : — 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Ajndo : (1) Megachile cimuneiiieta, K. 9> very ah., 
c.p. ; (2) M. eentuneularis, L. 9 > very ah., c.p.,- the males occasionally seek 
in vain for honey ; (3) M. villosa, Schenck, 9 i ‘an- specimen, c.p. ; (4) M. 
versicolor, fm. 9 , freip ; (ft) M. Willughbiella, K. d ; ((5) Riphysis serratuhe, 
Pz. d ; (7) Anthidium punctatum, Latr. g,— the last three come in vain 
search for honey ; (8) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > ah., c.p. ; (9) Bombus terrestris, 
L. 9, scarce, c.p. ; (10) Collates Davioscuna, K. 9 i c.p. 5 (H) Andrena alhicrus, 
K. g ; (12) A. fulvescens, Sm. g,— both vainly seeking honey; (13) A. 
xanthura, K. 9 ; (14) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 ; (1ft) Hal ictus rubicundus, Clir. 9 ; 
(16) H. alhipes, F. 9 5 the last four scarce, c.p. (all, including the honey - 
seelcing males, caused the flowers to explode, and effected cross-fertilisation), (h) 
Vesptda : (17) Odynems trifasciatus, F. 9- B. Diptera — (a) Omoputat: (18) 
Sicus fermgineus, L. ; (19) Myopa testacea, L. ; (h) Syrphidtr : (20) Chryso- 
toxum hicinctum, L C. Lepidoptera — Mopaloccra ; (21) Satyrns Megscru, 
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Jj. — the last five obtained neither honey nor pollen, and did not cause the 
flowers to explode. D. Coleoptera — Chrysomelxdm : (22) Cryptocephalus 
sericeus, L. ; (23) Cr. vittatus, F. ; (24) Cr. moraei, L., feeding on the tissues of 
the flower. Four additional visitors are recorded in No. 590, 11. 

This list is of special interest, as it shows that flower-loving 
insects do not restrict themselves by hereditary instinct to those 
flowers which are most useful to them, but that they search widely 
for their food in flowers, and so very often seek in vain. 

Of the pollen-collecting bees, those with abdominal collecting- 
brushes have the easiest work, since the explosion of the flower 
forces the pollen directly on to the collecting-hairs ; they are also 
the most useful to the plant, as they fly from flower to flower with 
least loss of time. 

100. Genista anglica, L. — In this species the opposed 
tensions of the column on the one hand and the alne and oarina 011 



1. -Young (virgin) flower, from the side. 

2. — Ditto, from the front. 

Inner view of right ala. 

4— Exploded flower; the style is less reeurved than usual, 
j - Exploded flower from the left ; a more normal specimen than 


the other are much less marked. When the flower explodes, the 
carina and alie move only a short way downwards, and the whole 
column does not bend upwards, but only the style, whose tip curves 
inwards also. The only visitors that I have noticed are bees with 
tibial and femoral collecting-baskets. But it would be premature 
to conclude, even in the case of G. tinctorm, that because its 
flowers are chiefly plundered and fertilised by bees with abdominal 
brushes, they have been specially adapted only for those bees. 

I had a most favourable opportunity of watching the actions 
of the hive-bee on flowers of G. anglica one sunny morning, 
May 3, 1871. It was the first sunshine after long-continued rain,- 
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and so all the flowers were still unfertilised. - The bees flew 
humming from one flower to another, clung by their legs to the 
al.e, and thrust their heads with outstretched proboscis beneath 
the vexillum while the altdomcu hung down. While the head 
and its proboscis were thus placed just as if they were sucking 
honey from the base of the flower, the midlegs were in active 
movement, scraping pollen into the baskets on the hindlegs. On 
May 14, 1ST 1 , I again watched the hive-bee at work, when most 
of the flowers had now exploded. A single bee flew on to ten or 
twenty plants, whose flowers bad all been fertilised, without 
stopping on any flower. At last it found a young unfertilised 
flower, on which it eagerly descended. This long search and 
occasional descent upon young unfertilised flowers was frequently 
repeated ; but sometimes 1 saw a. bee, after seeking in vain for 
young flowers, settle on an old exploded one, and insert, its pro- 
boscis as if the flower contained honey. Sometimes also I saw a 
hive-bee visit a young flower without causing it to explode. 

Besides the hive-bee, I have only seen A wire mi fuinn'ua, 
K. $ , A. HF/ro-itenra, K. ? , and Jia/lrii/s ri/liw/rints, F. ? i collecting 
pollen on this plant, all very frequently. 

1 10. Genista iui.osa, L. — The mechanism of this flower is liko 

that of (i. ((ur/lini. It has been thoroughly described by Delpino, 
who found the plant sterile to its own pollen (17X, 360). 1 have 

only seen the honey-bee collecting pollen on it. 

111. Gytisl's Lauvkncm, L. — In the flowers of Oytimx La- 
burnum, as in those of Melilotus and Trifolium, the reproductive 
organs simply emerge* from the carina and return within it. The 
connection of the alie with the carina is not a firm one, being 
formed simply by a shallow bulging depression in each ala (fi, 1) 
which fits into a corresponding depression on the side of the 
carina; yet this is quite sufficient, as a slight, pressure suffices to 
depress the ala: and carina. The elasticity of the carina is small 
it is sufficient to bring the carina back to its original place aftei 
repeated slight depressions, but not sufficient if the carina be 
pressed far down. Accordingly, after repeated visits of bumble- 
bees the essential organs protrude freely from the slit. 

The flowers are characterised by a peculiar kind of proteran- 
drous dichogamy. Immediately before the bud expands, the stigma 
lies in the apex of the carina surrounded by transparent, stiff, ereef 
hairs ; these overtop the stigma, and in the young flower they 

o 
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Jbend over its papillar surface, protecting it from immediate con- 
tact with the insect-visitor. Gradually these hairs wither, so that 
in older flowers the stigmatic papillae are freely exposed (5, Fig. 64), 
and at the same time the style bends more and more inwards, so 
that the stigma protrudes farther and farther from the carina. 
Cross-fertilisation is thus insured and self-fertilisation prevented 
in case of insect-visits, while spontaneous self-fertilisation is also 
prevented in absence of insects. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the flowers of the La- 
burnum is that, like those of Orchis mascula, 0. morio, &c., they 
only supply nectar inclosed in cellular tissue. The ordinary 
secretion of honey and the ordinary means of access to the honey 



1. — Basal part of an old flu war, seen from above, after removal of calyx anrl voxillum. 

2, 8, 4 - -Stigmas of younger flowers. 

5.— Stigma of an old flower. 

aa, cut base of calyx ; ?>, point of insertion of vexillum ; c, fleshy eminence, anterior to insertion 
of vexillum, which is probably probed by insects ; d, claw of uhi ; e, shallow pouched depression oi 
nla, which fits into a corresponding depression on tlie upper surface of the carina; /, carina; 
(7, its cleft. 


are here wanting, and the stamens are monadelphous ; but in 
front of the point of attachment of the vexillum is a thick, fleshy 
swelling, so rich "in honey that if a fine glass tube be inserted in it 
a column of clear fluid ascends the tube. The vexillum is marked 
with dark lines pointing towards the base of the flower, which can 
only be interpreted as pathfinders, and an insect’s proboscis inserted 
beneath the vexillum comes without fail to the nectary. I have 
seen both bees and butterflies inserting their tongues into numerous 
flowers in succession, spending some time on each ; the bees had 
their pollen-baskets empty, and were therefore not engaged in 
collecting pollen. It seems therefore impossible to doubt that the 
swelling at the base of the vexillum is actually pierced by bees 
and butterflies for the sake of its secretion. 
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A. Hymenoptera — Apidtr : (1) Bombus lapidurius, L. 9 9, sometimes s., 
sometimes c.p. ; (2) B. tem'stris, L. 9, s. ; (3) Antlrena atrieeps, K. ^ ^,s. ; 
(4) A. albicans, K. 9 . e.p. ; (5) A. xunthuru, I\. 9> c.p. ; (6) Apis meUificn, 
L. 9 , c.p., very ah. B. Lcpidopicm - Xoctmr : (7) 1*1 it sin gamma, L., f'mj- 
C. Ooleopteru Xiti<iuli(b : (8) MGigvthos, rm-ping about within the 
flowers. 

Cyt-isiix sagittal in, Koch, is visited by boos only; I have noted 
eight different species upon its flowers (590, 11). 

In Cylisus cotun'inmia, L., and <\ aff-iis, Link., according to 
Hildebrand, the earina bends down slightly under pressure, and 
the anthers and style first move slightly downwards with it, and 
then spring upwards so that the pollen flies out and part, of 
it is applied without fail to the stigma. (No. 346). It is, however, 
hardly conceivable that such an action effected by insects should 
lead only to self-fertilisation. 

112. Cytisus (Kakothamxi/s) sooi’ARirs, Koch. — The flowers, 
like those of our species of Genista, are explosive and devoid of honey. 
Darwin latticed that the flowers do not explode spontaneously, and 
scarcely set a single capsule if protected from insects; hut. that 
whin an insect visits the Bower, first the short, stamens explode, dust- 
ing it with pollen below, then the longer stamens, dusting it above, 
and that finally the pollen applied to the under side dT the insect 
by the shorter stamens fertilises those stigmas which are not 
covered with pollen at the moment of explosion. 

I have observed the way in which insects operate on the flower 
most closely in the case of the hive-bee. The bee. on alighting, 
grasps the alie with its mid and hindlegs, thrusting its forelegs and 
head below the middle of the vexillum. The ala; and with them 
the earina are thus pressed forcibly down, and the united upper 
margins of the earina split asunder from behind forwards. [The 
a he are connected with the earina by means of a. fold (/, 46) which 
catches in the angle between the upper edge of the earina and the 
sharp pouched protuberance at its side (/, 4, 4 c, 6)]. As soon as 
the split has extended midway, the five shorter stamens spring out ; 
they had dehisced in the bud, pressing their pollen against the 
closed upper edge of the earina (5, Fig. 05), and now they force 
part of their pollen against the under side of the bee. The shock 
is not enough to drive the bee away ; at most it pauses for a 
moment, and then resumes work with increased diligence. The 
split now quickly extends further, and it has scarcely reached the 
place where the tip of the style lies than a second and much 

o 2 
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more violent explosion occurs. ■ The style lies until this second 
explosion, along the lower part of the carina, and its flattened 
terminal part lies in the apex of the carina above the longer 
anthers which have long since dehisced; when freed from 
restraint it curls inwards, forming more than a complete spiral 
turn (7, Fig. 65). As soon as the split extends to the point where 






Fin. 65. — SarothamnuK HcopariuH, Kncli. 

1. — You uk (virgin) flower, from tin* side. 

2. — Ditto ; the vexilluin is rather more erect, and shows the pathfinder. 

8.— Ditto, after removal of the vexillum, from above. 

4. — Ditto, after removal of the aim also. 

4b — Left ala, from the inside, showing the concavity /, which rests upon the convexity /' of the 
carina. 

4c.— The convex swelling of the carina, viewed from the front. 

!>.— Position of the essential organs in the young Bower. 

6 —Flower after explosion of the short stamens, from the side; the vexillum and uhe have, been 
removed. 

7. — Position of the parts after complete explosion. 

8. — Staminul tube, slit open immediately to the right of the superior median stamen (1). 
fl. — Bud of the style, from within. 

pi, flattened portion which expels the pollen ; », stigma. 


the end of the style lies, the style springs up, striking the back of 
the bee with its stigmatic tip; almost in the same instant, the 
greater part of the pollen carried away by the expanded end of 
the style is shed upon the bee’s back, and at the same time the 
long stamens, to which some pollen still adheres, curl inwards and 
issue from the flower. When, as often happens, the bee is so held 
that the stigma cannot slip off at the side but remains pressed 
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against its back, it stays for some seconds motionless as though 
stunned, and then turns round, freeing itself from the style, 
and begins to gather pollen upon the anthers with its mouth 
and legs. 

The behaviour of humble-bees is <»u the whole similar to that 
of the hive-bee. But while the hive-bee is only strong enough 
to cause the flower to explode, often causing only the shorter 
stamens to escape, humble-bees are able easily to force open anv 
flower in which the vexillum has become erect ; and they may be 
seen not unfrequently to break open, though with considerable, 
effort., flowers in which the ala* are still inclosed by the vexillum. 

Cross-fertilisation is insured, since the stigma is always mature 
in flowers capable of exploding, and since the bee’s bark is always 
touched by the stigma an instant before the fresh pollen is applied 
to it. And even the flower to which the bee pays its first 
visit, and whose stigma is not pollinated in the first instance, has 
a fair chance of being fertilised subsequently, as the style curls 
round so far as to bring the stigma again uppermost.. A second 
visitor ean # therefore easily apply pollen to it from t he same or from 
another flower, and the flower is certain to be again visited. I 
have only occasionally seen hive-bees and humble-bees visit 
exploded flowers, but the pollen that they leave is gleaned by the 
smaller bees, flies, and beetles, which are not strong enough to 
force open the young flowers. I have found females of Andrena 
fulvicrus , K., Hulktus zonulas, Sin., and Osmin fnmt, Chr., busily 
collecting pollen on exploded flowers; lihinyia roslrula and the 
beetles Meligethes and Anthobium are often to be seen feeding on 
these remnants of pollen. There is no doubt that many flowers 
of Sarothamnus, which have been exploded by bees riot, yet dusted 
with pollen, are fertilised by such supplementary visitors. The 
shorter stamens which apply their pollen to the under sides of bees 
or of Rliingia, and the position of the stigma after explosion when 
it also is liable to come in contact with the under surfaces of 
insects, stand in close relation with this supplementary process of 
fertilisation. 

In the Broom as in Laburnum, the vexillum is marked in its 
lower part by dark lines coursing towards the base of the flower. 
If the flower contained honey, these lines could only be explained 
as pathfinders, but here the flowers have neither any free honey 
nor a nectariferous swelling such as exists in and round the in- 
sertion of the vexillum in Laburnum. In this case the dark lines 
may either be a useless inheritance from ancestors whose flowers 
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contained honey, or else they may be of use to the plant by leading 
bees which visit it for the first time to expect honey and accord- 
ingly to perform the actions necessary for exploding the flower. 
When the explosion occurs, the bee finds its hopes of honey gone, 
but its labour is repaid by such an abundant store of pollen that 
it proceeds to visit other flowers merely to collect pollen. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera- — Apt (hr : (]) Apis mellifica, L. 9 ! very ab. ; 
(2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 ! (3) 15. terrestiis, L. 9 ’• both ab. ; (4) B. agrorum, 
F. ?! (5) B. hortorum, L. 9 1 (6) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9 ; {">) Halictus 
zonulus, Sm. 9 > (8) Osmia fusca, Christ. 9 > all c.p. (those marked (!) forced 
the flowers open). B. Diptera — Syrphhhr : (9) Rhingia rostrata, L., f.p., ab. 
C. Coleoptera — (a) Staphylinitlcr. : (10) Anthohium, f.p. ; ( b ) Nitidulkhr, ; (11) 
Meligethes, f.p. 

Ulex europaeus, L., has explosive flowers, which, according to 
Dr. Ogle’s description, agree essentially with those of Genista 
tinctoria (633). 

Amorpha frulicosa, L., and A. cancscms, Nutt. — The carina and 
alae are abortive ; the stamens and style are exserted. The small 
flowers, devoid of a platform for insects, are arranged in a spike, on 
which bees can easily creep from flower to flower. The flowers are 
proterogynous, with persistent stigmas. They are cross-fertilised, 
according to Beal, by bees and wasps, which work upwards 
beginning at the bottom of the spike (41, 178, 590, II.). 

Indigofcra. — According to Hildebrand’s figures and descrip- 
tion (346), tfie flowers are so far explosive that the carina and 
alee flap downwards, while the reproductive organs remain erect ; 
self-fertilisation takes place as the flower withers. Hcnslow (323) 
described the flowers of I. speciosa with reference to Hildebrand’s 
description, and maintained' justly that their structure was only 
intelligible on the supposition that it led to cross-fertilisation. 

/. macrostachya. Vent., was seen by Delpino to be visited by 
Bombas Italicus (1 78). 

113 . Coronilla Emerus, L. — Delpino has thoroughly described 
in the case of this flower the piston-apparatus which we have 
studied in Lotus cornimlatus. As visitors he observed Bombus, 
Anthophora pilipes , Eucera lungicornis, and Xylocopa violacea. 

114 . Coronilla varia, L., resembles Lotus eorniculatus in 
regard to its piston-apparatus, but the flower contains no honey ; 
it is nevertheless diadelphous (178, p. 45 ). In Thuringia I have 
seen it visited abundantly by hive-bees. 

Mr. T. H. Farrer discovered that honey occurs on the fleshy 
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outer surface of the calyx. He found that bees obtained this 
honey in the following manner : they alighted on the flowers in 
the usual way, and inserted their tongues as usual beneath the 
vexillurn ; then, however, the proboscis came through the wide 
interspace which is left between the unusually narrow claws of the 
petals, and so reached the outer side of the calyx. The same holds 
good oi CormuUu mnntaua, Scop, (\ (flaunt, L., and C. minima, L. 
244 \ 



v„> m, i. , 

A —Flower, from the sidc(x 4). 

R— Ditto, from the front. 

C. —Ditto, after removal of the vexillum and the upper part of the calyx, from above ( x T). 

f,".— Part of the claw of the voxillnm, from below. 

t'*.- -Ditto, from the side ; rp, process which closes the entrance to the honey, 

l>,— The same flower (0), after removal of the aim also. 

K.— Inner view of right uln. 

F.— Carina, from the side. 

0 —Ditto, iri section, more magnified. 

a, anthers ; eu, calyx ; e, pouched depression in the ala, fitting into the corresponding depres- 
sion e' in tlie carina ; ex, terminal orilice of cariua ; /, vexillurn ; its claw ; fa, fold of ulu which 
fits into tlie corresponding fold fa' of the Carina ; ft, filament ; ft, alu ; ft’, claw of ula ; o, superior 
free stamen; or, ovary; jio, pollen; *, carina; *t, stigma; r, coherent filaments. 


115 . Hippocrepis COMOSA, L. — This flower resembles that of 
Lotus in the way in which the pollen is pumped out (178, 360), 
but it is characterised by the peculiar way in which the honey is 
concealed. 

The claw of the vexillurn is so narrow and so much curved (A) 
that one can see between it and the stamens. On the under side 
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of its base it bears a flattened triangular process (vp. C 1 C 2 ) which 
fits exactly over the nectaries ( h ) and closes them with considerable 
firmness. A bee visiting the flower can only obtain the honey by 
using the vexillum as a long lever to raise up this lid ; and to do 
this it must insert its head beneath the vexillum, and consequently 
effect cross-fertilisation. 

On the Alps I observed various bees cross-fertilising the plant, 
and also numerous Lepidoptera which visited the flowers but only 
effected cross-fertilisation occasionally (609). 



1. — Flower, from below ( x 8). 

2. — Ditto, after removal of tho vexillum and. the upper lmlf of the calyx, from above. 

3. — Essential organs, from the side (x 7). 

a, calyx ; b, Carina ; c, ala ; d. vexillum, pale red with darker lines ( pathfindn-n ) ; e, claw of nlu ; 
f. coherent filaments ; g, free stamen ; h, entrance to honey ; », clefi. of carina, through which the 
anthers and stigma emerge. 


116. OftomtYCHls SATIVA, Lam.— The flower has the same 
simple structure as we have studied in the case of Melilotus and 
Trifolium : when the carina is depressed, the stigma and the anthers 
(which dehisced in the bud) emerge, and when the pressure is 
removed the carina springs up and again incloses these organs. 
The arrangement in this case is still simpler than in the two 
above-named genera, since the carina performs by itself the func- 
tions which the alae formerly shared with it ; for the alse are very 
much reduced, only covering the claw of the carina, and serving 
to prevent or to render difficult the removal of honey at either 
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side. The Carina alone forms the platform for insects to alight on, 
and the lever by which its own downward rotation is effected : its 
own elasticity brings it back to its former position on removal of 
the pressure. 

Cross-fertilisation is insured, in case of insect-visits, by the 
prominence of the stigma, which must touch the under surface 
of an alighting insect in advance of the anthers. In absence of 
insects, self-fertilisation cannot occur, especially as the style con- 
tinually grows, so that in older flowers it protrudes for a distance 
of 1 to II mm. beyond the carina. The brightly coloured flowers, 
massed in racemes, attract numerous insects. The calyx-tube is 
only 2 to .‘1 mm. long; the broad vexillum ascends at. a very small 
angle from the horizontal, and is the better fitted to serve as a 
fulcrum against which the bee may place its bead while thrusting 
down the carina with its legs. Both honey and pollen are thus 
rendered accessible to short-lipped bees. In sunny weather the 
flowers are the resort of so many insects that they can well 
afford to dispense with the power of self-fertilisation. 

Visitor#: A. Ilvmenoptora Aphhv : (1) Apis mellifieu, L. 9 ((!), s. and 
i .]). ; so abundant. as to make nine-tenths of all the visitors ; (2) Bomlms senilis, 
Sin. 9 (Id- la) ; (3) B. silvaruni, L. 9 (12- 14) ; (4) B. ngrorum, F. 9 (12 - 
15) ; (5),B. confuses, Schenck, 9 0- 14) ; (0) B. terrestri.s, L. 9 (7 --!)) ; (7) 

B. lnnscornni, F. 9 9 ( M 14) ; (ff) B. pratorum, L. 9 9 (K — 1 1 .j) ; (!)) B. 
Scrimshiranus, K. 9 : all sometimes suck lionev, sometimes collect, pollen; 
10; B. (Apathus) rupeslris, F. 9 (I - 14), s. ; (II) B. cam pest ris, 1’/.. 9 

10- 12), s. ; (12) Eucera longicornff, L. c 5 9 (10 12), s. and e.p. ; (13) An- 

< Irena labial is, K. 9 eff s - »»*«l 1> -1>- 1 H4) A. nigromnea, fv. (3) ; (15) 

Halictus alhipes, F. 9 (3), s. ami c.|>. ; (10) If tlavipes, F. 9, h. and c.p. ; (17) 

H. lugnbris, K. 9( (Iff’ Megachile circnmciiicla, K. 9> s - ami c.p.; (10; 
Osrnia aurulenta, Pz. 9 ( M 0;, s. and c.p. (Thur.) ; (20) O. spinulosu, K. 9 

(Thur.) ; (21) (’halicodoma muraria, F. 9 0°b M - aiid c.p. (Thnr.) ; (22) 

('mlioxys cormidea, 111. 9 1 P». Diptora S;jr/>/u</tt‘ : (23) Volucclhi phimata; 

L. (7 8;. C. Lepidoptera (it) Jlliopitlncrrn : (24) Pieris napi, L., s.; (25) 

Lyciena sp. ; (//; Sphiwjes: (20; Zygiena carniolica, Scop. (Thur.) ; (c) Nnctuas: 
(27) Euclidia glyphicn, L. ; (28; Plusia gamma," L., ah., all sucking, hut 
apparently not etfecting fertilisation. See also No. 590, n. 

Rtyl minifies. Swartz, Anrchis, L., lleleroimycca , Phil., Lespcrdeza, 
Rich., and Chnpmannia , Torr. and Gr., have cleistogamic flowers 
according to Kuhn. 

Ervum , lens, L., is visited by the honey-bee and by Lepidoptera 
(590, 11.). 

Vida hirsuta, Koch, is remarkable for the great simplification 
of the whole mechanism of the flower, in relation to its great 
reduction in size (590, if). 
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li7. Vicia Cracca, L. — The Vetches afford an instance of how 
much caution is needed before drawing conclusions for a whole 
genus from a single species. Delpino describes a brush of hairs 
upon the style as a character of the genus Vicia, without mention- 
ing what species he observed it in (178); but his description 
applies only vaguely to V. sepium, and not at all to V. Cracca. In 
other peculiarities of structure the Vetches which I have examined 
show remarkable diversity. 

In V. Cracca the style is very short (about H mm. long), and 
for some distance below the stigma it is covered with long, slanting 
hairs ( 5 , Fig. 68). Though the hairs are longer and closer on the 
outer side than on the inner, they form a cylindrical brush rather 



2. — Ditto, after removal of calyx and ve.xillum. from above, a little more magnified. 

3. — Ditto, after removal of the ala: also. 

4. — Inner view of left ala. 

5. — Style, highly magnified. 

a, b, anterior and posterior infoldings of the superior border of the ala ; a', b'. corresponding de- 
pressions in the carina; c, process, a lobe of the superior border of the ala, directed backwards 
and inwards ; d. claw of ala ; e. claw of carina ; /, swollen point of the carina, containing the 
pollen ; g, superior basal lobes of carina ; h, honey ; p, brush ; o, orifice for exit of style ; ft, stigma. 


than a basket ( ccstdla ) as Delpino describes them. The anthers, 
which lie close round the brush of hairs, dehisce and shed their 
pollen upon the hairs when the flower has scarcely attained half 
its full size ; and the stigma, which is overtopped all round but 
especially on the outer side by hairs, is also covered with pollen. 
The brush of hairs, thus covered above and all round with pollen, lies 
in a pouch of the flattened tip of the carina (/, 2, 3 ), and emerges 
when the carina is depressed from the narrow slit at its tip. 

As in other Papilionacese, the carina is depressed by means*of the 
alse, which are firmly connected with it and which serve as long 
levers on which the insect alights. 

Each ala is connected at two points with the margin of the 
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carina. In the middle of its upper border, each ala has a small but 
deep fold («, 2, 4), which tits into a concavity in the upper surface 
of the carina («', 3) immediately behind the swelling which contains 
the pollen. Close behind this the side of each ala bulges inwards, 
forming a depression, much broader and not less deep, which unites 
so firmly with a broad but shallow concavity in the upper surface of 
the carina (!>', 3) that it requires the greatest care to separate the 
two without tearing. This intimate union is due to the fact that 
the epidermis of the two petals over part of the surfaces of contact 
is composed of large hexagonal cells (,\ to x \ nun. in diameter) of 
which those on the one petal are strongly convex, and tit into cor- 
responding concavities in the cells on the other. The same kind of 
union thus connects individual cells as on a larger scale connects the " 
two petals. 

The ahe and carina return after each depression to their former 
place. This is due : (1) to their own elasticity ; (2) to the processes 
(c, 2, 4) which pass backwards and inwards from the superior basal 
angles of the ala 1 to lie upon the stamina l column ; (3) to the two 
superior* basal lobes of the carina (//,//, 2, 3), which embrace the 
staminal column, and leave only a narrow slit between them in the 
middle line; (4) to the broad base of the vexillum, which curves 
round on each side so as to embrace completely the claws of the 
alee and carina, while it in turn is embraced and held firmly in 
position by the calyx. By these four conditions all tin* parts of the 
flower are caused to return accurately to their former places after 
each insect-visit. The flowers therefore preserve the same appear- 
ance, and are visited repeatedly by insects, so that their pollen is 
carried away bit by hit, and the stigma at length rubbing on the 
under side of the insect becomes viscid (cf. Lathi/ run pratmsis) 
and covered with pollen brought from other flowers. 

Though the parts of the flower close up firmly, their small size 
makes it easy for most bees to reach the honey. The abundance of 
honey and the aggregation of the flowers in handsome racemes 
lead to plentiful insect-visits. 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) A jiidca : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > exceedingly abundant. 
(It passes up the racemes, sucking for two to three seconds on each flower. When 
collecting pollen, it thrusts its head farther into the flower to depress the 
carina as much as possible ; it takes at least six to eight, seconds to brush off 
the pollen) ; (2) Bombus agroruin, F. $ $ ; (3) B. hortorum, L. 9 > (4) R- 
Rajellus, 111. $ ; (5) B. Scrimshiranus, K. (6) B. (Apathus) vestalis, 

Fourc. $ ; (7) Eucera longicornis, L. 9 6 ■> — a R 0, dy sucking. Various species 
with abdominal collecting-brushes, viz. : (8) Megachile versicolor, Sm. ? ; (9) 
M. circumoincta, K. 9, ab. ; (101 M. maritima, K. 9 ; (11) M. Willughbiella, 
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K. $ ; (12) Diphysis serratulae, Pz. 9 > (13) Osmia adunca, Latr. both s. 
and c.p. ; also the males of 9, 12, 13, sucking ; ( b ) Vexpidm : (14) Odynerus 
simplex, F. 9 ■ B. Diptera — Empida: : (15) Empis livida, L., ab., s. (It stands 
upon a neighbouring flower, and inserts its tongue bedeath the vexillum without 
effecting fertilisation). C. Lepidoptera — (16) Pieris rap;e, L., s., without 
effecting fertilisation. See also No. 590, 11., and No. 609. 

118. Vicia sepium, L. — The style is mm. long; close beneath 
the oval stigma it bears on the outer and inner sides two brushes, 
quite separate from each other, each about 1 mm. long. The brush 



Fin. 60. — Vicia irjitKiu, L. 

1.— Flower, from tlie front. 

‘2. — Ditto, fro irt above, after removal of tlie calyx and vexillum. 

3. — Ditto, after removal of the ala; also. 

4. — Ditto, from the side. 

5. — Style, with brush ami stigma, from the side. 

(!. — brush und stigma, from above. 

7.— Essential organs of a bud. 

(Letters as in Fig. f.S.) 


on the inner side, which must go in advance when the style emerges 
from the carina, is formed of a single row of stiff hairs, slanting 
upwards in the middle line. The brush on the outside consists of 
a single row of hairs at its lower end only, and farther upwards it 
broadens out until immediately below the stigma it more thaa| half 
surrounds the style ; its hairs, which in the lower part are stiff and 
slanting upwards, diverge more and more, until close beneath the 
stigma the truncated end of the brush forms a shallow saucer- 
shaped hollow (p, 5, 6). In the bud the two brushes lie, surrounded 
by all the anthers {p, 7), in an expanded part of the ap£* g#the 
carina (/, 3, 4). The anthers dehisce when the petals, ^ppirly 
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full-grown, and surround the brushes with pollen ; they themselves 
are withdrawn from the expanded part of the carina by contraction 
of the filaments. As soon as this has taken place, the blade of the 
vexillum, which is adorned with dark lines, becomes erect, and its 
sides bend backwards j the aim arch outwards, forming a. convenient 
platform for bees, and the flower, which had begun to secrete honey 
abundantly in the later stages of the bud, is now in every respect 
ready for its visitors. 

Though the mechanism of the flower resembles that of V. 
Cracca except in regard to the brushes on the style, its larger size 
and some apparently slight differences in structure, cause a great 
difference in the number of visitors, and exclude flies and Lepid- 
optera, which in V. Cracca suck the honey without benefiting 
the flower. 

The following conditions produce, this result : — 

(1) The flowers are not only considerably larger, but. the petals 
are notably thicker and stronger, so that much more force is needed 
to push apart the vexillum and also than in Cracm. 

(2) Xhe calyx-tube surrounds the claws of the petals for a 
greater distance. 

(.*}) In V. Crarm as well as in V. srpi/nn the entrance between 
vexillum and aim is firmly closed by two grooves on the upper 
surface of the vexillum where the claw joins the blade, which 
project on the lower surface as two ridges fitting tightly to the aho. 
In V. Cracca these are thin-walled, and even an Empis can insert 
its proboscis beneath the vexillum ; but in V. srpitrm they arc much 
thickened. 

(4) The aim in V. xc/a'inn form a relatively much shorter lever 
for depressing the carina than in V. Crarm. 

Owing to all these circumstances, it is only the most powerful 
bees, viz.., Bombus and Anthophora, which can possess themselves of 
the honey in a legitimate way. 

This is an advantage, in so far as it completely excludes flies and 
Lepidoptera, which in V. Cracca often steal the honey without being 
of any use to the plant ; but it brings with it. a disadvantage which 
probably quite neutralises the advantage. For Eotuhvs terresiris, 
finding it difficult to reach the honey legitimately, regularly bites a 
hole in the side of the flower through calyx and corolla, and so 
inserts its proboscis. In many cases it is hard to find a flower 
which has not been robbed in this manner, and often even unopened 
budAar.e, robbed. The difficulty of depressing the carina so far as 
is nJwfef in collecting pollen, prevents those bees which suck 
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honey legitimately on V. sepium from collecting pollen also on its 
flowers, and thus diminishes the number of their visits. 

The stigma of V. sepium resembles that of Lathyrus pratensis 
in the way in which, when it is rubbed on a piece of glass, first its 
own pollen is rubbed off, and then its papillae are injured and exude 
a sticky fluid. 

The visitors are all bees, viz. : — (1) Bonibus agrorum, F. $ ^ ; (2) B. Raj ell us, 
111. 9 ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. 9 9; (4) B. sil varum, L. 9 ; (5) Antliopliora 
pilipes, F. 9 (J,— all sucking normally ; (0) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 » Biting a 
hole and stealing the honey ; (7) Osmia rufa, L. 9 >' (8) Apis inellifiea,. L. 9 , — 
both make use of the holes made by B. terrestris. Both species have tongues 
long enough (Osmia rufa 8 min., Apis 6 ram.), but are not strong enough to 
reach the honey in the legitimate way. See also No. 590, n. 

Vida anguslifolia, Roth. — The brushes on the style are similar 
to those in V. sepium. The visitors are humble-bees, Saropoda, 
and Lepidoptera (590, 11.). 

119. ViciA Fa BA, L. — The brushes on the style are gimilar to 
those of V. sepium. In ’spite of the much greater size of the flower, 
both its honey and pollen are more accessible than those of V. sepium, 
though to reach the honey a longer proboscis is needed. The vexil- 
lum and alee fit much less firmly together, and the carina is much 
more easily depressed. The thickened processes which in V. sepium 
project from the under side of the vexillum are here wanting; the claw 
of the vexillum (13 to 16 mm. long) is only loosely embraced by the 
calyx-tube, and for a distance of only 6 to 7 mm. above, and 8 to 10 
mm. below. The vexillum is therefore easily pushed upwards, and 
those humble-bees which have a proboscis long enough to reach 
the honey in V. Faba , can do so more easily in that flower than in 
V. sepium. The two depressions by which the aim and carina are 
united in V. Cracca and V. sepium occur also in the Bean, but in the 
latter the interlocking of the individual cells is less marked i n 
the others, so that the alse and carina may be easily soparateaSfeith- 
out tearing. The two posterior processes of the aloe, whose use is to 
keep the alee and carina in their proper place in relation to the 
staminal column, are here much reduced and easily slip down frotn 
the upper surface of the carina. The ala: and carina are easily 
depressed, all the more that the alae project far beyond the carina, 
forming a powerful lever acted on by the weight of the bee. Thus 
to reach the honey is here a matter of little difficulty, and is 
possible even for the smaller bees. 
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Owing to the small elasticity of the alee and carina in the bean- 
flower, they fail to return to their former place if they are 
thrust far down, but leave the end of the style with its stigma and 
brushes and even the empty anthers exposed. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera- AjthUv : (1) Bomlms Imrtorum, L. 9 (21); 
(2) B. senilis, Siu. 9 (14—15) ; (3) B. confusus, Selienck, 9 (14> ; (4) B. lupi- 
darius, L. 9 (12—14) ; (a) B. silvarum, L. 9 (14),— -all sucking in the normal 
way, ab. ; ((5) B. terrestris, L. 9 (7— -9), sucking honey through holes bitten 
in the tube ; (7) Apis mellilica, L. 9 (0), sometimes c.p., sometimes sucking 
through the holes bitten by B. terrestris ; in the former case it effects cross- 
fertilisation as well as those bees which suck in the normal manner; (8) An- 
drena convexiuscula, K. 9 , c.p. > O’) A. lahiulis, K. J , seeking in vain for honey ; 
(10) Grand rufa, L. 9' sucking normally, it creeps so far into the flower that 
its whole head is hidden under the basal part of the vex ilium. B. Coleoptera 
- -Malacodermata : (11) Malaehius bipustulalus, F., feeds upon the stamens 
after they have been laid bare l>y repeated visits of humble-bees. 

Darwin found the* fertility of the bean reduced to a third when 
insects were excluded by a net; but if the flowers were shaken 
they produced good and well-filled pods though still protected from 
insects (f 52). 

Vicia amphicarjHt, Dorthes., bus, besides its ordinary flowers, cleis- 
togamic flowers without petals on subterranean shoots (399, 531). 

120. Latiiyrus pit aten sis, L. — This plant affords us another 
example of a papilionaceous flower, in which when the carina is 
depressed the tip of the style only emerges, and sweeps part of the 
pollen out of the apex of the carina by means of a brush, applying 
it to the under side of the hee, afterwards returning within the 
carina when the pressure is removed. 

The style, which ascends vertically from the end of the 
horizontal ovary, curving slightly inwards, expands immediately 
below the oval stigma into an elliptic lamina. This lamina is 
coVmpd, not only on the edges, as Delpino says (178), but on the 
who®* surface turned towards the base of the flower, with hairs 
pointing obliquely upwards ; it lies in the conical apex of the carina, 
which points directly upwards (5, Fig. 70), and its hairy surface, 
turned towards the base of the flower, faces also the free edges of 
the tip of the carina. Between it and the margins of the carina is 
a deep pouch on each side (]>, 5, 6), which is separated by a deep 
fold ( a ) from the margin, and has its only entrance at the apex of 
the cone 4, 5, 6). In the bud, this pouch contains all the 
anthers, which only dehisce immediately before or during the 
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expansion of the flower. The pouch becomes quite "filled with 
pollen,.£tnd the anthers withdraw into its lower part, 'the hairy 
surface of the style and the stigma are thus covered with pollen in 
the opening flower, and each time that the carina is depressed they 
emerge at its apex sweeping a little pollen out. Since the hairs of 
the style do not pass into the lateral pouches, these would remain 
full of pollen, were it not that when the carina is depressed, the 



%. l-'ifi. 70 .- Lnihyrttx jirali'tisis, L. 

1. — Flower, slightly enlarged, from the side. 

2. — Ditto, from above, after removal of the calyx and vexillum ( ^ i;£). 

'8. — Inner Anew of left ala. 

4. — Flower, from above, after removal of vexillum and aim. 

6.— Bud about to expand ; the calyx, vexillum. and ala; have been removed. 

6. — Fore-part of ditto, from above. 

7. — Style, from above. 

8. — Ditto, from within. 

o, slight concavity in -the ala. which fits into the much deeper depression (o') in the carina ; 
b, infolded process of the margin of the ala, pointing forwards ami downwards, and fitting into tli 
narrowest part of the depression in the carina; e. tranaverse depression in the ala, into which ti 
ridge (o) of the vexillum fits ; d, posterior alar process ; e, claw of ala ; /, incurved margin of ala 
H g, edges of the carina ; )i, superior stamen ; t, the coherent filaments : k k, the entrances to the honey 
I, claw of carina ; to, point where the sf igma emerges when the carina is depressed ; n, foliacern; 
expansion developed at the line of junction of the two carina] petals ; o. ridge on the inferior sm 
face of the vexillum. corresponding to a groove on its superior surface; j>, bulge in the carina, 
beneath which are the authors and style, — it is separated by a deep fold from the upper margin of 
the carina on each side. 


empty anthers and the ends of the filaments pass into and pusli the 
pollen out of the pouches into the apex of the cone, whence it is 
swept out by the style. It requires considerable force to depress 
the carina, since the style with its hairs has at the same time to be 
forced through the slit at the apex of the carina. 

It stands in close relation to this arrangement that the union 
of the two halves of the carina is strengthened by an anterior 
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membranous outgrowth (n, 4), and that the ala; and carina are 
connected very firmly with one another and with the staminal 
column. The union between the aim and carina is formed in the 
following' way : — 1 he two folds or grooves, which in the erect 
extremity of the carina separate the two pouches from the free 
margins, are continued along the whole horizontal part of the carina 
near its upper border, and where the erect part joins the horizontal 
(at a 4, 5, 0) they each form a broad, rounded pit. in which a fold- 
of the ala (a, 1, 2, •!) lies ; further towards the base of the flower 
they form a deep, narrow depression on each side of the cleft, of the 
carina (b\ 4), in which a process directed downwards and forwards 
frorfi the upper margin of the ala (!>', 2, 8) fits firmly. This inter- 
locking is rendered more secure by the presence of numerous blunt 
projections on the marginal process of the ala (/-), and in tin; full- 
grown flower it is difficult to separate the ala from tin* carina 
without tearing. 

The union of the aim and carina. with the staminal column is 
effected, as in Mcdicugo saliva, by two long, pouched processes of the 
aim (directed backwards) which lit* upon the column (d, 2, 3), meet- 
ing one another in the middle lint*.. When the aim and 
depressed, these processes clasp the sides of the column, WwT 
soon as the pressure is removed they return to their former place 
on its upper surface. The vexillum closes down firmly on the 
ala;, preventing useless insects, e/j. flit's, from obtaining the honey 
which is secreted abundantly in the ordinary position and is 
reached by two unusually large openings. The vexillum, at the 
junction of its claw and lamina, bears two deep, narrow depres- 
sions which project below as two sharp ridges converging 
anteriorly (o, 1), and these fit firmly into two depressions in the 
ala; (e, 2, 8). Though the stigma is at first surrounded by the 
pollen of its own flower, it is probable that in case of insect- 
visits, crqgs-fortilisation is ensured. For this pollen with which 
the stigma is covered, is easily rubbed off if we draw the 
stigma over a, glass plate ; but immediately afterwards the stig- 
matic papilla; get rubbed away and leave a line of clear sticky 
fluid on the glass. Owing to the force which the mechanism 
of the flower renders necessary, the stigma must be rubbed hard 
on the under side of the bee, and thus without doubt, as Delpino 
supposes, its own pollen is rubbed off, its surface is rendered 
sticky by breaking down of the papilla*, and new pollen is made 
to adhere to it. 

Whether in absence of insects the stigma finally becomes 

p 
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viscid and capable of fecundation spontaneously, and is thus self- 
fertilised, is still undetermined. 

The visitors are exclusively bees. 

(1) Eucera longieoruk, L. , s., ftl>. ; (2) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 , s* freq. ; 
(3) Diphynia serratulae, Pz. ?, s; (4) Megachile maritima, K. £ , s. ; (5) M. 
versicolor, Sm. 9 j B - and c.p. (Brilon, 10 July, 1869.) 

121. Lathy HUS TUBEROSUS, L. — I saw this plant visited very 
abundantly by the honey-bee in July 1868, in Thuringia. In suck- 
ing, the bee inserted its proboscis at one side, above one of 'the alse. 
As it clung to one of the aim and thrust its proboscis in laterally 
between the vexillum and carina, it pressed the carina so far down 
that the style and pollen emerged. In some cases the pollen did 
not come in contact with the bee, in others the stigma and the 
hairs of the style touched the bee on its side. 

When collecting pollen, the bee clung to both alse, thrusting its 
head and forelegs beneath the vexillum in the middle line. The 
stigma emerging from the carina came directly in contact with the 
under side of the bee, and cross-fertilisation was effected regularly. 
Besides the honey-bee I only saw two butterflies, a yellow Hesperia, 
and Pieris rapcv, L., sucking honey on the flowers. 

122. LATHYRUS SI L VEST his, L. — I saw this plant in Sauerland 
•(July 12, 1860) visited also by hive-bees, both sucking and 

collecting pollen, and by numerous Lepidoptera, which however 
did not effect fertilisation ( llhoduecra rhamni, L., Pieris rapcv, L., 
Vanessa, To, L., V. urtiew, L., Plusia gamma, L.). 

Delpino mentions as the chief fertiliser of this plant Xylocopa 
violacea, which does not occur in Westphalia, and justly emphasizes 
the slanting position of the style-brush as an adaptation rendering 
it easier for the bees to depress the carina (178). 

Francis Darwin observed that bees rob L. silvesfris of its honey 
by biting through the vexillum close above the calyx, and almost 
always just above the left honey-passage, which is commonly the 
larger, — a proof of capability to profit by experience. The un- 
symmetrical development of the passages leading to the honey in 
L. silvestris is in relation to the twisting of the style, and thus 
unsymmetrical development of the fruit seems related to both of 
these facts (169). 

123. Lathyrus MONTANUS, Bernh. ( Orobus tuber osus, L.). — In 
Sauerland (July 1869) I saw this plant visited by Eur*™ Jnnnimn^nis 
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L. 9 , s. and c.p ; Bombas pratorum, L. 9 , s. ; and Hesperia 
sHvanus , Esp. s. 

124. Lathykus odoratus, L., is visited by AnthUUum mani- 
catum, L. 9 , s. 

125. Lathykus vernus, Bernb. (Orobms reruns, L ). — I have 
repeatedly found Bom bus ho riorum, L. 9, sucking boney on this 
dower. A list of eleven other visitors, exclusively bees, is given in 
No. 590, II., p. 257. 

Lathy rus grmuHjlorns is very rarely visited by bees in England. 
If tbe flowers are shaken they prove more fertile (152). 

Delpino mentions the genera A-pis, Bombas, Lucent, Anthophora , 
and Xylocopa, as tbe chief fertilisers of the various species of 
Lathyrus (178). 

126. PlSUM SATIVUM, L. (the Pea). — The mechanism of this 
flower agrees in most essential points with that of Lathyrus 
pratensis, but it has so many peculiarities that we must discuss it 
in almost complete detail. 

The style ascends almost perpendicularly to the horizontal 
ovary, but its tip curves inwards so far that the stigma points 
almost horizontally towards the base of the flower (st. 7). The style 
is not swollen at the end, but is covered with long hairs on the side 
facing the base of the flower for over one-third of its length down- 
wards from the stigma (7, 8, fig. 71). The style follows the line 
of union of the two halves of the carina, so the carina also is 
curved inwards in the shape of a sickle, and its conical tip, which 
incloses the brush upon the style, points towards the base of the 
flower (1, fig. 71). In this species also, as in L. pratensis, there is 
present in the bud on each side of the tip of the carina (a, 1, 4) a 
pouch, within which are the anthers; but the pouches are shallower 
and the folds separating them from the free margin are less 
marked, and the space in which the anthers lie in the bud is on 
the whole conical. The apex of the carina leaves, of course, an 
opening for the passage of the style (0, 4, 5). The anthers dehisce 
shortly before the bud expands ; they fill the conical point of the 
carina with pollen and withdraw into the base of the cone, so 
that at the commencement of the flowering-period the stigma and 
the style-brush are covered with pollen, part of which is swept 
out at the apical orifice each time that the carina is depressed. 
The edges of the orifice yield to a pressure from within, but close 
" p 2 
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up again, so that while the stigma and style-brush return 
within the carina, great part of the pollen is swept off and remains 
outside. The ends of the filaments, lying in the base of the 
conical point of the carina, are slightly swollen even in the bud 
(7, fig. 71), but after the anthers have dehisced they enlarge more 
(U), and so press the pollen forward more effectively than in the 
case of Lalhyms pratensis. They press the pollen in the base of 



4.— Curina, from above, enlarged. 

6. — Ditto, inclosed by the ate. 

6. — Basal half of left ala; outer view. 

7. — Essential organs from a bud (x 3j). 

8. — Anterior part of style, from within ( x 7). 

9. — One stamen of the flower. 

(For letters, see the text.) 


the cone forward to its apex, so that the style-brush on returning 
within the carina becomes covered again with pollen, and so a 
new portion of pollen is forced out at each depression of the 
carina. Thus the flower of the Pea combines the brush-mechanism 
with the piston-mechanism. 

The force needed to depress the carina is both absolutely and 
relatively greater than in Lalkyrus pmtensis, since the style-brush 
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is curved more inwards, and the swollen ends of the filaments move 
with friction in the cone. On this account the union of the 
two cariual petals is strengthened by a still more marked out- 
growth (J>, 1, 4), and the aim and carina are connected with each 
other and with the staminal column still more firmly. Each ala 
has at the base of its limb, close below its upper margin, a 
depression or invagination pointing forwards and downwards 
(c\ 2, 5, G), which is very firmly attached to a corresponding 
depression on the upper surface of the carinal petal (c, 1, 4); 
not only are the two pouches closely applied to one another 
throughout their whole extent, but over a great part of the surfaces 
in contact large hexagonal cells of the one petal project into fiollows 
in corresponding cells on the other, so that it is scarcely possible 
to separate the petals from one another without tearing. More- 
over, the anterior part of the ala is kept in a definite position 
relatively to the carina by a fold or groove (<l\ 2, 5) in its upper 
margin which fits into that groove [if) upon the carina which 
separates the pouch (a) from the edge. This second union of alee 
and eariitfi is strengthened by two deep and narrow depressions of 
the vexillum, which appear on its under side as hard, sharp ridges, 
converging anteriorly (d", 1, 3), and are received into the anterior 
alar grooves (if). 

The position of the ala; and carina relatively to the staminal 
column is maintained very firmly and accurately. Each carinal 
petal possesses a Jobe at its base (r, 4, 5), directed upwards and 
inwards, which lies upon tin; upper surface of the column and 
extends almost to the middle line. These two carinal lobes which 
embrace the column arc pressed down and kept in tlieir place by 
two processes of the aim '>, G), directed inwards and backwards; 
the alar processes are themselves made secure by the vexillum, 
on whose broad, strong base two rounded swellings occur (//, 3) 
which rest upon two narrow surfaces of the aim (b, 5, 6) passing 
horizontally backwards from the alar processes (V). 

This firm union of the parts of the flower is of service to the 
plant in three ways. In the first place, it obliges an insect in 
search of honey, when standing on the aim and thrusting its head 
beneath the vexillum, to use so much force in separating the aim 
and vexillum that the brush and piston mechanism is set in action. 
Secondly, it ensures the perfect return of all the parts to their 
original position when the pressure is removed, and so causes the 
flower to retain its youthful appearance and to receive the repeated 
visits that its whole construction is designed for. Thirdly, it 
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excludes all insects from the honey which are not strong enough 
to perform the actions necessary for fertilisation. 

Along with these obvious advantages, the firm closure of the 
flowers has the very important consequence that it makes the 
work difficult even for such bees as are able to reach the honey and 
to effect cross-fertilisation, and deters them from the plant when 
other more convenient flowers are at hand. In its original home 
the Pea no doubt adapted itself to some strong and at the same 
time diligent and skilful species of bee, which could easily depress 
the carina, and was plentiful enough in ordinary weather to act as 
the regular fertilising-agent. Under such conditions the advan- 
tages of firm closure would outweigh the disadvantages. In our 
climate, the Pea fails to find bees adapted for its flower, and it 
would be much better for it under these altered conditions to have 
its flowers less firmly shut. I have often watched beds of peas 
in bloom in my garden in sunny weather and have only occasionally 
seen a visitor, while beans, blooming at the same time in alternate 
beds, were abundantly visited by humble-bees. 

The only insects which I have seen on the flowers in the course of four 
summers are : (1) Eucera longicomis, L. ; (2) Megachile pyrina, Lep the £ 
of both species, s. ; the s. and c.p.; both imp, but not abundant ; (3) Two 
specimens of Hal ictus sexnotutus, K. $ ; — they collected pollen with difficulty, 
holding the edges of the carina apart anteriorly with their legs. 

Though most flowers remain unvisited by insects, they all pro- 
duce good fruit. The self-fertilisation which the structure of the 
flower necessitates must therefore be quite efficient; and this 
indeed has been shown experimentally by Dr. Ogle, who found the 
Pea as productive when insects were excluded as when left 
unprotected (633). 


Tribe Phaseolece. 

Amphicaiycca, according to Torrey and Asa Gray {N. Amer. 
Flora, I., p. 291), has fertile cleistogamic flowers, and also flowers 
which open, but are for the most barren. Both kinds of flowers 
are above ground. Darwin found that subterranean pods of 
Amphicarpcea monoica which he received from Meehan, contained 
each a single seed, while the ordinary aerial pods, which he culti- 
vated himself, contained from one to three small seeds ; these latter 
averaged only of the weight of the subterranean seeds (167, 
2nd Ed.). 

The genera Neurocarpum, Desv., Marliusia, Scliult., Glycine, L., 
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Galactia, P. Br., and Voamlzcia, Pet. Th., are stated by H. v. Mold 
and Kuhn to possess cleistogamic flowers. 

Glycine chinensis, Curt., is visited by bees only (590 II.). 

Centrosema Virginia na and Clitaria mariana both have their 
flowers inverted (729). 

In Erythrina crista-galli, according to Delpino, the flower is 
inverted, the ala; are almost entirely aborted, and the carina forms 
a sheath covering the column and expanded below into a large 
honey-receptacle. Since the stigma somewhat overtops the 
anthers, the visitors, probably humming-birds, touch first the 
stigma then the anthers, and so effect, cross-fertilisation. In 
E. cdulina the flower is not inverted ; the alas and carina arcs 
reduced to minute rudiments, and the column lies fully ex postal 
beneath the vexillum. The visitors, probably bees, must make their 
way between the column and the vexillum to reach the honey, 
which is secreted as in other Papilionaceie, and so they come in 
conflict with the stigma and anthers (178, 360). Belt (56) saw a 
species of Erythrina fertilised by humming-birds, which came in 
search of gmall insects that sucked honey in the flowers. Trelea.se 
saw Erythrina hcrhacca visited abundantly by ruby-throated 
humming-birds, and believes that the flower is adapted for cross- 
fertilisation by their agency (731). 

Darwin states on the authority of Mac Arthur’s observations 
that, in New South Wales, Erythrina does not produce good fruit 
unless the flowers are shaken (152). 

Phakkoi.UR. — The species of Phaseolus are distinguished from 
the other Papilionaeea; which have brush-hairs on the style by 
the helicoid twisting of the style and of the tip of the carina 
which incloses it; but here, as in the rest, when the carina is 
pressed down, the tip of the style issues with its stigma and pollen- 
brush, and these return within the carina when the pressure is 
removed. The twisting is towards the right in some species and 
towards the left in others, according to Delpino, and shows all 
stages from a mere sickle-shaped curvature (P. angulosus, etc.) to a 
helix of four to five coils (P. CaracaUu ), (172, 178). 

The mechanism of the flower and the mode of fertilisation in the 
Scarlet Runner (P. coccineus, Lam.) have been thoroughly described 
by Mr. T. H. Farrer (240). The hive-bee and other small bees 
which are unable to press the carina down, obtain the honey by 
taking advantage of holes which a humble-bee (I suppose B. 
terrestris , L.) bites through the calyx. More powerful bees, with 
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sufficiently long proboscides, alight on the left ala, and in forcing 
the proboscis down into the flower bring its base in contact with 
the stigma. 

Now, when the alae and the carina (which is united to them) 
are further depressed, there emerges from the tubular apex of the 
carina, which is coiled nearly into two complete whorls, the 
similarly coiled style ; and it emerges in such a way that its 
stigma points downwards and towards the left, and its pollen- 
covered hairs come in contact with the base of the insect’s 
proboscis, dusting it with fresh pollen. In this manner is cross- 
fertilisation insured and self-fertilisation prevented in case of 



1. — Flower, viewed obliquely from above and in front. 

2. — Pistil, enlarged. 

a, calyx ; b, vcxillum ; e e, ala', ; il, opex of carina ; e, ovary ; /, stylo ; g, its brush ; h, stigma. 


insect-visits; in absence of insects self-fertilisation cannot occur, 
since the stigma protrudes from the carina while the pollen is 
inclosed within it. 

The similar mode of fertilisation in the Kidney Bean (Phase dins 
vulgaris, L.) was described ten years earlier by Darwin (51), who 
showed by experiment that insect-visits are essential for the 
fertilisation of this plant. Plants covered with a fine net remained 
completely barren, unless the action of bees was artificially 
imitated. When Darwin repeated the experiment on a larger 
Scale a few flowers on some specimens bore fruit; small insects 
(Thrips) had presumably gained access to these. 1 

1 Dr. Ogle (No. 633) also gives a thorough description of the floral mechanism 
in P. vulgaris (French bean) and P. coccinca (Scarlet Runner). Of the flowers which 
Dr. Ogle protected from bees by means of a gauze net, no single one bore fruit. 
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Darwin hiicl also shown that crons-fcrUlisaUon by insect-agency 
takes place to a large extent in Phaseolus. Mr. Coe planted four 
rows of Negro Dwarf Kidney Beans between some rows of white 
and brown Kidney Beans; near by were some Scarlet Runners. 
He let the black Kidney Beans run to seed, and over | of the 
beans produced showed all gradations from light brown to black, 
and some were mottled with white. Of the plants reared from 
these seeds every one differed from the rest in stature, leaves, 
colour aud size of flower, time of dowering and of ripening fruit, 
size, form and colour of the pods ; and the beans produced by them 
were of all shades between black and light-brown, some dark- 
purple, some slightly mottled, and of various shapes and sizes 

C'5 >52). 

In 1 \ muHijfo-nt $ the earina, with the inclosed style, are so bent 
that when the earina is depressed the style emerges pointing 
downwards and, towards the left, so that a bee can only accomplish 
cross- fertilisation if it enters the flower to tin* left of the coil. 
Francis Darwin has pointed out that the tenth, free, stamen bears 
an appendage which prevents the bee from taking any other way 
towards tlm honey (169). 

In regard to Tivviranus’ opinion that. r««d l*-f\*rt i 1 isutioii is the general rule in 
Papilionueea;, it is needless to dismiss his arguments, since the only objection 
which he made to Darwin’s experiments, viz. that the nets sheltered the plant 
from movements of the air (742) was experimentally refuted by Darwin. For 
the flowers in which Darwin imitated the. action of the bees, though they grew 
beneath the net, were completely fertile. 


RETROSPECT OF TAPI LION ACE.*:. 

The Papilionaeea; which we have studied are all fertilised by 
bees, and in spite of their manifold peculiarities of detail they all 
agree in the following points regarding the arrangement and 
function of the parts of the flower : 

The flowers stand more or less horizontal; except Sarothamnus 
they expose the stigma and pollen to contact only with the 
ventral surface of the bee, since the reproductive organs occupy the 
inferior side of the flower and are only curved upwards at the 
extremity. In the bud the reproductive organs are inclosed by the 
two inferior petals, these by the two lateral, and these again by the 
superior petal. 

The two inferior petals cohere to form a “earina,” which 
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incloses the reproductive organs and protects them from rain and 
from pollen-feeding insects. The two lateral petals (alse) have 
a threefold function, serving (1) as a platform for bees to alight 
on ; (2) as a lever to depress the carina ; (3) to keep the carina in 
its place as regards the reproductive organs, and to bring it back to 
its place after depression if repeated insect- visits are necessary for 
fertilisation. In order to serve as levers for depressing the carina, 
the alae must be united firmly therewith. This is either accom- 
plished by certain areas of the alar laminae bulging out and being 
received in hollows of the carina, or by interdigitation of processes 
on the contiguous surfaces of both ; and such union is the firmer 
the more frequently the carina has to be depressed and again 
brought back to its original position in order to ensure cross- 
fertilisation. 

The carina is mainly kept in its proper place and brought back 
to it after depression by basal lobes of the aloe which embrace 
the column; sometimes they form swollen pouches (Tri folium), 
sometimes they are produced into long processes ( Melilotus , 
Mcdicago, etc.). , 

The vexillum, with its large, erect, coloured surface, is the 
chief agent in rendering the flower conspicuous; it also serves 
as a fixed point or fulcrum against which a bee may place its head 
while it pushes the carina with its feet resting upon the aloe. 

The stigma and pollen must be applied to the ventral surface 
of the bee if cross-fertilisation is to result. The necessary 
arrangement is attained by the filaments cohering to form a 
cylinder round the pistil. In all Papilionacese which contain 
honey, the honey is secreted on the inner sides of the bases of the 
filaments, and it accumulates in the space between the stamens 
and pistil. Since the reproductive organs have to come in contact 
with the under side of the bee, it is clear that access to the honey 
must only be permitted above the reproductive organs. We find, 
accordingly, that in all Papilionacese which contain honey the 
coherent filaments leave a passage superiorly. One stamen here 
is separate from the rest and leaves two entrances to the honey 
free on either side of its base, either by curving upwards at its 
base, or by the neighbouring filaments curving outwards there, 
or in both modes combined. 

The arrangement and action of the various parts of the flower 
in which all the Papilionacese (except Onobrychis) agree, cause the 
bees to act and move in a perfectly definite way, such as to ensure 
the stigma and pollen coming in contact with their under surfaces. 
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Four different types of structure may be distinguished in 
Papilionacese, according to the manner in which the pollen is 
applied to the bee. These distinctions were first drawn by 
Delpiuo (172, 178, 360), and transitions are not wanting from one 
to another: 

1 . PupilionoceoB in which the stamens and stigma emerge from 
the carina and again return within it. They admit repeated visits. 
(Melt lotus, Trijoliam, Onobrtjchis , Cytisus). 

2. Papilionacese whose essential organs are confined under 
tension and explode {Medina yo, Genista, Sarothamnus). In these 
only one insect’s visit is effective, sometimes under certain 
conditions two ( Sarothamnus ). 

II. Papilionacese with a piston-mechanism, which squeezes the 
pollen in small quantities out of the apex of the carina, and not 
only permits but requires numerous insect-visits. {Lotus, Anthyllis, 
Ononis, Lupinns). 

4. Papilionacese with a brush of hairs upon the style which 
sweeps the pollen in small portions out of the apex of the carina. 
They for tjje most part require repeated insect-visits. ( Lathyrus , 
Pimm, Vida, Pkaseolus). 

In all these groups, the stigma anil the pollen are applied to 
the under side of the bee. The pollen can therefore as a rule be 
collected quickest and most conveniently by bees with abdominal 
brushes ; and so we find Lotus, Ononis, and Genista tinetoria visited 
especially by these forms. In Sarothamnus both the upper and 
lower surfaces of the bee are dusted with pollen and come in 
contact with the stigma. 

In those Papilionaccje whose reproductive organs either simply 
emerge or spritig out with an explosion, cross-fertilisation is ensured 
by the stigma projecting beyond the anthers, and coming first in con- 
tact with the bee. In those forms in which the pollen is squeezed 
or swept out bit by bit, the stigma is at first coated with its own 
pollen, which has probably no action upon the stigma and is 
rubbed away by the first visitors; and the stigma only becomes 
adhesive and so capable of fertilisation after its papillae have been 
exposed to friction. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation seems 
to take place on a large scale in very few Papilionacese (Pisum) ; 
in several it occurs to a small extent ( Trifolium repens, Vida 
faba ) ; and in many it never occurs {Phamolus, Onobrychis, 
Sarothamnus). In cases where self-fertilisation is impossible in 
the ordinary flowers, cleistogamic flowers which regularly fertilise 
themselves probably compensate. 
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Though almost exclusively adapted for fertilisation by bees, 
many Papilionacese allow their honey to be stolen by Lepidoptera 
and long-tongued flies (e.g. Onobrychis, Lotus , Mcdicago falcata .). 
In others (e.g. Vida sepium ) the petals close up so firmly that only 
those bees which are in the habit of burrowing with all their 
strength, can force an entrance. Such forms as these exclude all 
visitors which would rob the flower of its honey without giving 
any return ; but this advantage is more or less cancelled by the 
great diminution in the number of serviceable visitors. 

Trifolium pratcme excludes short-lipped bees from its honey 
by adhesion of the nine coherent filaments with the claws of the 
petals to form a long tube ; the same end is attained in Vida faba 
by the length of the claws of the petals and of the calyx-tube. 
Both plants are the more visited on this account by the hard- 
working humble-bees ; but on the other hand they are liable to be 
often plundered by robber-bees which bite through the tube. 

The great variety of arrangements in the various Papilionaceae 
seems to be partly due to the manner in which every advantageous 
modification brings some disadvantage in its train ; for in this way 
it is possible to have various combinations existing together, all 
perfectly adapted to the given conditions of life 


CJSSALPINIACE.E AND MIMOSACEAi. 

In these two families the essential organs are freely exposed. 
The petals or the stamens, or both together, attract insects. In 
Mimosacecc the flowers a.re regular and united in capitula. In 
Acada Julibrizzin the central flower of the capitulum is trans- 
formed into a great nectary. In Amherstia nobilis the carina is 
abortive, and the alae assume the function of rendering the flower 
conspicuous ; the honey-receptacle is hollowed out into a long tube, 
which, together with the brilliant colour of the flowers, suggests 
humming-birds as the fertilisers (178, 360). 

Fritz Muller found Cassia multijuga ( Cccsalpiniacece ) abundantly 
visited by bees ( Xylocopa , Centris ) in South Brazil. The pedicles 
were covered with larvae of Membraddce, which secreted drops of 
honey at the posterior end of the abdomen, and this honey was 
sought by Trigonia cacafogo (590, III.). 

Cassia (?) is visited by humming-birds (Mimas) in Chili (Darwin, 
No. 164). 
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Ord. ROSACEA. 

Tribe Prnmas . 

127. Pkunus communis, Huns., a , (P. spinosa, L), Blackthorn, 
Sloe. — When the flower opens the style stands some millimetres 
above the stamens, whose anthers are still closed, ami which are 
bent down towards the centre of the flower. The stigma is already 
mature, and projects even from the half-open flower; insects, in 
alighting, come first in contact with it. In due course the petals 
spread out into a plane, and even further; the stamens become 
erect and incline outwards; the anthers dehisce, beginning with the 
outermost ; the style also elongates, and overtops the shorter 
stamens immediately around it : its stigma is still fresh, and insect- 
visitors may therefore now lead to self-fertilisation. The flowers 
turn towards the sun, and in default of insect-visits self-fertilisation 
may take place by pollen falling on the stigma. 

The numerous white flowers are very conspicuous on the black, 
still leafless twigs ; their abundant honey attracts numerous insects, 
particularly flies and Andrauv, all the more that the plant flowers 
early (April and beginning of May) in advance of most competitors. 

Visitors: A. Hynicnoptora- (a) Afnthv: (I) Halidas e.ylmdricun, F. $ , s. 
and c.p., ab. ; (2) H. albipos, E. ditto; (3) Andrena dornata, K. 9> (, -P-; 
(4) A. parvula, K. 9 , h. and c.p. ; (.">) A. fasriata, WVhju. <5, a. ; (0) A. albicans, 
K. 9 Si (, -P- and s. ; (7) A. fulva, Schrank, 9 * s. and c.p. ; (H) A.d’ulvicrus, 

K. 9 s. ; (it) A. Gwynana, K. 9* H - and c.p. ; (10) A. romo, Pz. 9> R - and 
c.p. ; ('ll) A. Sdirankcila, Nyl. 9. '•]'■ ; (12) A. atriccps, K. 9 St H - > 0‘b 
Noniada succinctu, Pz. ($,«.; ; 14) Omnia ru fa, L. s. ; (15) Apis nicllifica, 

L. 9’ g - and c.p.; (I>) Tenthml'mithr : (l<!) Dolorus gonagcr, KI., fi. P*. 
lhptcra— («) EnqnJtr : (17) Empis rustica. Fall., s. ; (l>) Si/rphultr : (18) 
Eristulis arbustorum, L. ; (19) E. neniornm, L. ; (20) E. intricurius, L., all 
three s. uml c.p.; (c) Mustiria : (21) Scatophugu stereoraria, L. ; (22) S. 
merdaria, F., both sucking ; (23) Chlumpn, s. ; (24) Sepsis, s. ah. ; (25) 
Species of Antliomyia, s. ; (<!) Hihionuhr : (20) 1’ibio Marci, L., l.h. C. 
Coleoptera— ■ Nitidvlido- : (27) Meligethes, l.h. I). Lcpidoptera — Ithnpaloceru : 
(28) Vanessa Io, L., s. 

128. Prunes Padus, L., Bird Cherry. — This species agrees on 
the whole in its proterogynous arrangement with P. spinosa, but 
the stamens remain throughout curved inwards, so that in the 
second stage insect visits may lead to self-fertilisation more readily 
than in the preceding species. In absence of insects, spontaneous 
self-fertilisation takes place regularly — since the inner stamens 
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dehisce while still bent down below the stigma, whose edge they 
come in contact with when they afterwards rise up. 

Visitors: A. Diptera — Empidm : (1) Empis livida, L. s. ; (2) E. rustica, 
Fallen, s. Also numerous small gnats, licking lioney. B. Hymenoptera — 
Apidcu : (3) Andrena parvula, K. s. C. Coleoptera — NitiduUdce : (4) 
Meligethes, l.h. See also No. 590, 11. 

129. Prunus domestica, L., P. avium, L., and P. Cerasits, L. 
— Anthers and stigmas ripen simultaneously, and spread apart out 
of the flower; the stigmas overtop the inner stamens but stand 
on a level with the outer ones. . Cross-fertilisation is favoured by, 
the likelihood of insects touching the stigma and anthers with 
different parts of their bodies while sucking the honey secreted by 
the receptacular tube. Insects collecting or feeding on pollen must 
lead to self-fertilisation and cross-fertilisation indiscriminately. In 
flowers obliquely placed, pollen may readily fall from the taller 
anthers upon the stigma. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidtv. : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s., very 
ab. ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 5 (3) B. tern-stria, L. 9 5 (4) B. liortormn, 
L. 9, all three sucking; (5) Osmia rufa, L. 9 > ( 6 ) 0. cornuta, 

Latr. 9 61 8 - 5 (7) Andrena fill v a, Schr. 9 5 9 - and c.p. ; (8) A; albicans, 

K. 9 d > c.p and s. ; very ab. B. Diptera — Syrphuhv : (9) Rhingia rostra tit, 

L. , b., ab. ; (10) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (11) E. arbustorum, L., s. C. Lepi- 
d opt era — Rhopalocera : (12) Pieris braasicie, L. ; (13) P. rapie, L. ; (14) P. 
napi, L., all three sucking. See also No. 590, 11. 


Tribe Spircece. 

130. Spiraea ulmaria, L. — The flowers contain no lioney but 
a great quantity of pollen. The stamens at first arch over towards 
the middle of the flower, so as to cover the stigmas completely ; 
they gradually become erect and incline outwards in centripetal 
succession, and the anthers then dehisce, covering themselves all 
round with pollen. When the stamens have risen up, the centre 
of the flower becomes the most convenient place both for small 
insects to settle on, and for larger insects traversing the inflorescence 
to step upon. Cross-fertilisation is thus readily performed, but 
self-fertilisation is also very liable to occur. 

The crowded inflorescences not only attract numerous insects 
but also lead to great economy of time in the process of fertilisation. 
In the absence of insects, self-fertilisation almost always takes 
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place, and cross-fertilisation may also occur by the outer stameus 
of one flower coming to stand over the stigmas of the next. 



1. — Ymui^ llower. 
— Older ilitti). 


Visitors: A. H vmonnptcrii - (u) Apithv: (1) Apis mcllilicu, L. $ , ah., 
(2) Andrcmi Coil ana, K. <■■]>■ ; (3) Prnsopis communis, Nyl. 9 , l.p. ; 
(b) Chryitulo 1 : (4) Clirysis ignita, L. ; (5) ^Slampus aiiratns, Wcsm. ; ((») 
Hedyclirum lueidulum, F. (I have never seen ClmjxUhv eating pollen, and so 
I suppose that these species were att racted by the llowers without finding any- 
thing useful in them). It. Diptcra— • (a) Kj/rphuhr. : (7) Eristulis limticola, 
Dog. (Sid.) ; (8) 13. arhustorum, L. ; (9) E. nemorum, L. ; (10) E. lenax, L. ; 
(11) E. sepulcralis, L.,- all eating ]>o!len, in •'real numbers ; (12) Voluccdla 
homhyluns, L. ; (13) Ifelophilus tloreus, L. ; (14) Syrilta pipiens, L., all f.p. ; 
(//) M uxrithr : (If)) Antliomyia sp. (.'. < 'olooplcra • (a) NUUIulhhr : (It!) Oy- 
chraniUN hi tens, F. ; (b) UenunttUhr : (17) AnthremiH pimpinella:, F. ; (c) 
LujufUirontia : (18) Trichina f'asciatus, L. ; (19) (Vtonia aurata, L.,- -both 
feeding on the tissues of the llower ; (< /) Mordelliihr : (20) Mordella aculeata, 
L. ; (c) Cerambtjrithv : (21) Paohytn 8-inaculata, F. (Sid.); (22) Strati gal ia 
atteimata, L., -both feeding on the anthers. 


131. Spiilea Ft LI PEN DU la, L. — The flowers secrete no honey, 
and are, therefore, visited only by pollen-seeking insects, which, 
owing to the position of the parts, usually alight on the stigmas and 
perform cross-fertilisation. The petals are bent backwards and 
downwards when the flower is fully expanded, and they are attached 
by such narrow claws that they dip down under the weight of a 
small bee or fly, and are, therefore, unsuitable for a standing-place. 
The stamens before dehiscing are bent far outwards, and in the 
centre of the flower nine to twelve broad bifid styles spread out into 
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horizontal plane, forming a disc round whose edge the stigmas, 
directed outwards and upwards, 'stand. In absence of insects, self- 
fertilisation may readily take plaee, since the innermost stamens 
often remain directed inwards until dehiscence has taken place. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidie : (1) Halictus zonulus, Srn., 9 > c.p. >' 
(2) H. sexnotatus, K., 9 j c.p. B. Diptera — Syrphidm : (3) Eristalis arbus- 
torum, L. ; (4) E. nemorum, L. ; (5) Helopliilus floreus, L. ; (6) Syritta 

pipiens, L. — all eating pollen. C. Coleoptera — Lamell.ir.orn.ia : (7) Tri chins 
fasciatus, L., rapidly devouring the anthers. 

132. Spiraea Aruncus, L. — The flowers of this species also are 
devoid of honey. 

Visitors (in my garden at Lippstadt) : A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pi dm ; 
(1) Prosopis signata, Pz. 9 f.p. ; (b) Sphegidce, : (2) Oxybelus bellus, Dlh., 
f.p. ; (c) Vespidm : (3) Odynerus sinuatus, F., seeking vainly for honey. B. 
Diptera — (a) Syrphidos : (4) Syritta pipiens, L., f.p., very ah. ; (b) Mtiscidce : 
(5) Species of Anthomyia, f.p. C. Coleoptera — (a) Nitiduiidce : (6) Meligethes, 
ab. ; (b) Dermeatidn • : (7) Antlirenus Seropliul arise, L., not rare ; (8) A. 
pimpinellse, F., very ah. ; (9) A. claviger, L., scarce. 

133. Spiieea salioifolia, L., S. ulmifolia, L., S. sorbifotja, 
L. — These commonly cultivated species secure very numerous 
insect-visits by their densely crowded inflorescences and their 
abundant pollen and honey. The distinctly proterogynous condi- 
tion of the flowers favours cross-fertilisation to a great extent, but 
self-fertilisation is also provided for in ease of continuous wet 
weather. An annular, orange-coloured disk in the base of the 
receptacular tube, internal to the insertion of the stamens, secretes 
abundant honey in the form of small drops. In S. salid folia, this 
disk has ten notches. 

Already before the flower opens, the broad stigmas are provided 
with papillae and overtop the incurved stamens. When the flower 
expands, the stamens gradually rise up, and, one by one, beginning 
with the outermost, their anthers dehisce, coating themselves all 
round with pollen. The stigmas still remain fresh, and thus, though 
at first only cross-fertilisation is possible, later on self-fertilisation 
also may take place. 

The three species grow with us in the same localities and in 
nearly equal abundance. They are visited by the same insects, and 
I have grouped the visitors in a single list. 

A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyida? : (1) Stratiomys riparin, Mgn., s. ; (b) 
Empidce: (2) Empis opaca, F., ah.; (3) E. tesselata, F., very ab. ; (4) E. 
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i tor bifolia, L. 


Fio. 74 . — fipirwi 
1 — Young flower. 

■; ~2!* ler <lit V > ’ ^ , " wf anthers (a) have in part dehisced 
n, noctary ; »t, stigma ; a, dehisced anther. 


r * “s $ ri ^ ; ( $> : %s$sz 

reus, h.j a., freq. , (22) Xylota ignava, Pz. ; (23) X. segnis, P z . ; ( 24 ) X. 

Q 
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lenta, Pz. ; (25) Syritta pipien^iw!. and f.p., very ab. ; (d) Conopidm : (26) 
Physocephala rufipes, F., s. ; (27) Styopa polystigma, Rondani, b. ; (e) Mus- 
cidat : (28) Gymnosoma rotundata, L. ; (29) Echinomyia fera, L. ; (30) E. 
magnicomis, Zett. (Tekl. B.) ; (31) Sarcophaga carnaria, L., s. ; (32) S. 
albiceps, Mgn., do. ; (33) Onesia cognata, Mgn. ; (34) 0. floralis, R. D. (both 
identified by Herr Winnertz) ; (35) Mesembrina meridiana, L. ; (36) Lucilia 
comicina, F., b. ; (37) L. silvarum, Mgn., s. ; (38) Musca corvina, F. ; (39) 
Cytoneura simplex, Lcew. (identified by Herr Winnertz) ; (40) species of 
Anthomyia ; (/) Bibionidce : (41) Bibio hortulanus, L., l.h. ; (g) Thpulidm : 
(42) Pachyrrhina pratensis, L., do. ; ( h ) ChironomuJai : (43) Ceratopogon, 
very ab., a. B. Hymenoptera — ( a ) Tenthredinidm : (44) Tenthredo bicincta, 
L., l.h. ; ( b ) Ichneumonidce : (45) Various ; (c) Fomiicidce : (46) Many small 
ants lick the honey, and also capture the numerous small midges which are 
attracted by it ; (d) Chrysidcn : (47) Hedychrum lucidulum, F. £ ; (e) 
Sphegidcc : (48) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., very ab., s. ; (49) O. bellus, Dlb., 
do. ; (50) Crabro lapidarius, Pz. s. ; (51) Psen atratus, Pz., s. ; (52) 
Passaloecus monilicornie, Dlb. 9 , s. ; (53) Cerceris arenaria, L., not rare ; (54) 
Ammophila sabulosa, L. ; (55) Pompilus neglectus, Wesm., s. ; (/) Veapidce: 
(56) Odynerus quinquefasciatus, F. ; (g) Apidce : (57) Halictus sexstrigatus, 
Schenck, 9 , s. ; (58) H. sexnotatus, K. ? , c.p. ; (59) H. flavipes, K. 9 > (60) 
Andrena albicrus, K. 9 c.p. and s., ab. ; (61) A. fucata, Sm. 9 > and 
c.p. ; (62) A. Schrankella, Nyl. , s. ; (63) A. fulvicrus, K. ^ , s. ; (64) A. 
parvula, K. 9 > e - and c.p., ab. ; (65) A. dorsata, K. 9 > a - and c.p., very ab. ; 
(66) A. albicans, K. 9 > e - and c.p., ab. ; (67) A. nigroacnea, K. $ , 8. ; (68) A. 
Trimmerana, K. 9 » s * > (69) Osmia rufa, L. 9 > c.p. ; (70) Bombus terrcstris, 
L. 9, c.p. and s. ; (71) B. senilis, Sm. 9 > c.p. ; (72) B. Scrimshiranus, K. 9 » 
c.p. ; (73) Apis mellifica, L. 9> c.p. and s. C. Coleoptera — (a) Dcrmestida- : 
(74) Anthrenus scrophularia3, L. ; (75) A. pimpinelloe, F. ; (76) A. muse- 
orum, L. ; (77) Attagenus pellio, L. ; (78) Byturus fumatus, L., all five very 
ab., Lh. ; (b) Nitidulidce : (79) Meligethes, ab. ; (c) Elateridw : (80) Lacon 
murinus, L. ; (81) Cardiophorus cinereus, Hbst., l.h. ; (d) Lamellicornia : (82) 
Trichius fasciatus, L. ; (83) Phyllopertha horticola, L., both feeding on the 
tissues of the flower ; (e) Malacodermata : (84) Malachius bipustulatus, F., 
devouring the anthers; (85) Dasytes flavipes, L. ; (/) Alordellidw : (86) An- 
aspis frontalis, L., ab. ; (87) A. maculata, Foure., both l.h. ; (g) Cerambycidai : 
(88) Clytus arietis, L., l.h. ; (89) Strangalia nigra, L. ; (90) Str. attenuata, L., 
freq^. ; (91) S. armata, Hbst. ; (92) Leptura livida, F., very ab. ; (93) Gram- 
moptera ruficornis, F., all l.h. ; (h) Cistelidai : (94) Cistela murina, L., ab., 
feeding on the anthers and other tissues. D. Neuroptera — (95) Panorpa 
communis, L., l.h, ; (96) Agrion, flew not infrequently on to flowers of Spirsea 
but apparently only to sun itself (June 4, 1870). E. Lepidoptera — (97) Tor- 
trix plumbagana, Tr. ; (98) Adela sulzella, W. V., ab., s, (both identified by 
Dr. Speyer). See also No. 590, n. 

Tribe Mubeae. 

134. Rubus iDiEUS, L. (Raspberry). — In the Raspberry and Black- 
berry honey is abundantly secreted by a fleshy ring or disk upon 
the border of the receptacular tube, internal to the attachment of 
the stamens. In the Raspberry the small narrow petals remain 
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erect, and even inclined toward^ ^Itee another above, and the 
stamens, which dehisce either on the side towards, or on that away 
from, the centre, have no room to spread out, but remain closely 
packed between the styles and petals ; so that an insect may easily 
insert its proboscis, but scarcely its whole head, between the styles 
and stamens to reach the honey-secreting ring. The accessibility of 
the honey is thus greatly reduced, but at the same time, since 
part of the stigmas come in contact with the anthers, self-fertilisation 
is insured. In the event of insect-visits cross-fertilisation is easily 
accomplished ; for the insect often alights in the centre of the 
dower, touching the stigmas first, and in bending the head down 
between stigmas and stamens the former may easily be dusted with 
pollen from another flower. The much less conspicuous Dowers and 
less accessible honey cause insect-visits to be fewer and less varied 
than in the case of the bramble ; and self-fertilisation is very 
frequently made use of. 

Visitors: A. llynienoptfini (<t) Apidtr : (I) Apis incllitieu, L. very 
ah., l»«.th p. and c.p. ; (2) Bombas ugvorum, F. $ , s., ul». ; (3) It. pmtorum, L. 
9 di s- ancl c.p.. Imp ; (4) li. hortoruin, I,. 9, c.p. ; (fi) It. senilis, Sm. 9 , s. ; 
((>) B. si 1 varum, L. ? , s. ; (7) Amlrena nigromnea, K. c t , s. ; (8) A. ulbicrus, 
K. £ , s. ; (J)j Hal ictus sexnotatus, K. 9 ; (10) II. lucidus, Scheack, 9 5 (11) 
II. nitidiusculus, K. 9> all three sucking; (J>) Kphryuhv : (12) (lorytes 
mystaceus, L. ; (r) Teidhretlinultv : (13) Tentliredo rustica, L. B. Dipteru- 
Xi/rphidir : (14) Ithingia rest rata, L, s. and f'.p. ; (Hi) Volueellapellucens, Jj. 
(Sid.), s. and f.p. C. Oolenptera — (a) Itenueutithr : (1(5) By torus fumatus, L,, 
devouring the anthers and licking honey; (/>) deramtii/riilir : (17) Puchytn 
8-macnlata, F., licking honey and feeding on the tissues of the flower, ah. 
in Sid. 


135. Hum's FlU'TK’osrs, L. (Blackberry, Bramble). — The flowers 
of the bramble have advantages in several respects over those of 
the Raspberry ; the large petals, spreading out flat, are very con- 
spicuous; and the stamens also spreading outwards leave the honey- 
secreting ring easily accessible. These two characters induce much 
more numerous and varied insect-visits than the Raspberry obtains. 
The outermost anthers are the first to dehisce, and the stigmas 
ripen at the same time ; and most flowers have been cross- 
fertilised before the inner anthers are mature. Insects may alight 
with equal convenience either in the centre or at the circumference 
of the flower, and therefore come in contact either with the stigmas 
or with the ripe stamens. Only the innermost stamens rise up 
after they have dehisced, to come in contact with the outermost 
stigmas. 

Q 2 
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Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — $*) AjndtB : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , c.p. and 
s., very ab. ; (2) Bombus agrorum, F. $ ; (3) B. terrestris, L. 9 ; (4) B. 
hortorum, L. 9 ; (5) B. pratorum, L. 9 cj ; (6) B. Scrimshiranus, K. 9 ; (7) 
B. silvarum, L. 9 , all these humble-bees sometimes suck, sometimes collect 
pollen, while the following parasitic humble-bees of course only suck ; (8) B. 
(Apathus) vestalis, Fourc. $ ; (9) B. campestris, Pz. 9 ; (10) Macropis labiata, 
Pz. 3 ; (11) Andrena Gwynana, K. 9 ; (12) A. albicrus, K. ; (13) A. thoracica, 

K. 9 i (14) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 9 5 (15) H. lucidulus, Schenck, 9 l (10) H. 
villosulus, K. 9 ; (17) H. sexnotatus, K. 9 ; (18) H. cylindricus, F. 9 3 > 
(10) — (18) all sucking ; (19) H. leucozonius, K. 9, c.p. ; (20) H. albipes, F. 9 > 
c.p. ; (21) Coelioxys umbrina, Sm. 9 3 5 ( 22 ) Nomada ruficornis, L. $ ; (23) 
N. lineola, Pz. 3 ; (24) N. lateralis, Pz. 9 ; (25) N. Fabriciana, L. 9 5 (26) 
Diphysis serratulae, Pz. 9 ; (27) Osmia fusca, Christ. 9 5 (28) Stelis breviuscula, 
Nyl. 3 ; (29) Prosopis excisa, Schenck, 3 ; (30) P. variegata, F. 3 ; (31) P. 
communis, Nyl. 3 > sucking ; (ft) Sphegidw : (32) Crabro patellatus, v. d. 

L. 9 3 > (33) Oxybelus uniglumis, L. 9 3 ? (34) Ammophila sabulosa, L. 9 3 ; 
(35) A. (Miscus) campestris, Jur. 3 > (36) Cerceris nasuta, Dlb. 3i aB sucking. 
B. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (37) Sargus cuprarius, L., s. ; (38) Chrysomyia 
formosa, Scop, s (b) Empidcc : (39) Empis livida, L., ab. ^ (40) E. tesselata, 
F., both sucking ; (c) Syrphidat : (41) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (42) Syritta 
pipiens, L., ab. ; (43) Eristalis tenax, L., ab. ; (43 b) Helopliilus pendulus, 
L., ab. ; (44) Chrysotoxum arcuatum, L. (Sid.) ; (45) Volucella jellucens, L. 
(Sid.) ; (46) Rhingia rostrata, L., all sometimes sucking, somtimes collecting 
pollen ; (d) Conopidce : (47) Physocephala ruftpes, F.. s. ; (e) Tipulkhv : (48) 
Tipula oleracea, L., s. C. Coleoptera — (a) Dermevtida; : (49) Byturus fumatus, 
L., s. and feeding on the tissues of the flower ; (b) Elateridm : (50) Diacanthus 
seneus, L. ; (51) Limonius cylindrical s, Payk., both feeding on the softer 
tissues; (c) Lamellicomia : (52) Trichius fasciatus, L., do.; (d) Malaco- 
dermaia : (53) Telephorus rusticus, L., (54) Malachius bipustulatus, F., do. ; 
(e) (Edemeridce: (55) CEdemera virescens, L., do., and licking honey; (/) 
Cerambycidce : (56) Clytus arietis, L. ; (57) Leptura livida, F. ; (58) Paehyta 
8-maculata, F. (Sid., ab.) ; (59) Strangalia armata, Hbst. ; (60) S. atra, F. ; 
(61) S. nigra, L. ; (62) S. melanura, L., all sometimes licking honey, sometimes 
feeding on pollen, anthers, and other parts of the flower; (g) Nitidulldxe : (63) 
Meligethes, ab. D. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (64) Argynnis Paphia, L. ; 
(65) Pieris crataegi, L. ; (66) P. napi, L. ; (67) Hesperia paniscus, F., all 
sucking. Twenty-six additional visitors are enumerated in No. 590. 11. 

Rubus saxatilis, L., is proterogynous, with long-lived stigmas. 
Its arrangements for cross-fertilisation resemble those of Cotoneasler. 
The fertilising agents are chiefly bees (609, fig. 85). 


Tribe Potentilleoe. 

Dryas octopetala, L., is androdicecious. Its hermaphrodite 
flowers are usually feebly proterogynous, after the manner of Geum 
urbanum , L. ; but sometimes the stigmas are covered over by the 
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inner stamens even for some tim§ a|ier the outer anthers have 
dehisced, and such flowers therefore are essentially proterandrous 
(609). 

1 36. Geum rivale, L. — The honey exudes in numerous minute 
drops from the base of the receptacular tube, and is diligently 
sought by humble-bees while most of the flowers are still in the 
bud. Bombus tcrrcstris, L. $, which steals honey from many 
different flowers, sucks honey in Geum rivale also from the -outside 
in yet unopened flowers, thrusting in its proboscis between the 
sepals and petals. Even after the flower is expanded, B. terrestris 
often, and other species of Bombus occasionally, obtain the honey 
in this way ; but for the most part humble-bees hang suspended 
to the flower, which they grasp with their mid and hindlegs, 
putting their forelegs and head inside the flower. The outer 
portion of the honey they seem to reach more easily from the 
outside. This liability of the honey to be reached from the out- 
side is a serious imperfection in the flower, which thus gets deprived 
of its honey without receiving cross-fertilisation in return. 

The flowers are proterogynous, and in young flowers the ripe 
stigmas project far beyond the still closed anthers. Cross- 
fertilisation is thus insured if at this time a bee inserts its head 
in the legitimate manner. Later, the stamens elongate till their 
anthers stand on a level with the outermost stigmas; in dehiscence, 
the anthers cover themselves all round with pollen. When the 
flower closes, the anthers are brought in contact with the outer- 
most stigmas, and self-fertilisation results, unless the pollen has 
been removed by bees. Since the plant grows sheltered in woods, 
it is visited by numerous bees even in unfavourable weather. 

According to Mr. T. Whitelegge, G. rivale is occasionally andro- 
moncecious (77 4 ). 

Visitors: A. Hvmenoptera- A ]>i<hr : (1) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 ; (2) B. 
lapuluriiiK, L. 9 ; (3) B. confusus, Schenck, 9 ; (4) B. hypnorum, L. 9 ; (5) 
B. pratorum, L. 9 9 5 (b) B. Scrimshiranus, L. 9 9 > 0) R hortorum, L. 
9 9 , very ab. ; (8) B. agrorum, F. 9 ; (9) B. fragrans, K. 9 , very scarce ; 
(10) B. senilis, Smith, 9; (11) B. silvarum, L. 9, ab., all sucking (B. sil- 
varum, 9 > and B. pratorum, 9 ■> also collected pollen, hanging back downwards 
to the flower) ; (12) Apis mellifica, L. 9, sucking the flowers from outside, 
ab. ; (13) Andrena lielvola, L. 9 ♦ seeking vainly for honey. B. Diptera— 
Syrphida’ : (14) Rhingia rostrata, L., very ab., s. and f.p. C. Coleoptera— 
Nitidulidte : (15) Meligethes, ab. 

Geum rep tans, L., and G. montanum , L., are proterogynous and 
androdicecious ; that is to say, besides the ordinary individuals 
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with hermaphrodite proterogynous flowers, other plants occur in 
all of whose flowers the pistil is suppressed while the stamens 
remain ( 609 ). 

137. Geum urbanum, L. — The flowers are much smaller than 
those of G. rivale, and appear at a season (July, August) and in 
spots where many more conspicuous flowers compete with them. 
They accordingly receive few insect-visits, and rely for the most 
part on self-fertilisation. 

Honey is secreted by a green, fleshy, annular ridge at the 
base of the receptacular tube, internal to the insertion of the 
stamens. When the flower opens all the stamens are bent inwards, 
so that their anthers lie close upon the outer carpels, while the 
inner styles with ripe stigmas project in the centre of the flower. 
The outermost stamens now bend outwards and the anthers dehisce, 
turning their pollen-covered surfaces upwards; wheyi the innermost 
stamens dehisce in their turn, some of their pollen almost always 
comes upon the outer stigmas. If the flower is visited early by 
insects, its feebly-marked proterogynous dichogamy nmy insure 
cross-fertilisation ; if the visits are deferred till later, crossing may 
still be effected by an insect which alights, dusted with pollen, 
in the centre of the flower. But self-fertilisation must take place 
very often, both spontaneously and by the agency of insects which 
alight at the edge of the flower. 

I have only observed the following visitors : A. Piptera— Syrphiilte : (1) 
Melithreptus scriptus, L., s. and f.p. B. Coleoptera — Dermextuhr : (2) Byturus 
fumatus, L., f.p. 

138. Fragaria vesca, L. (Strawberry). — The honey is secreted 
by a narrow, fleshy ring at the base of the receptacular tube, 
sheltered between the stamens and the outer carpels. The petals 
spread out into a level disk, forming a convenient alighting-place 
for insects. An insect standing on a petal must, to reach the 
honey, thrust its head between the stamens, and bring it in contact 
with the stigmas. If both stigmas and anthers ripened together 
self-fertilisation would thus be occasioned directly by the insects, 
but as a matter of fact the stamens come to maturity much later 
than the stigmas. Cross-fertilisation is also favoured by the shape 
and manner of dehiscence of the anthers ; for these are expanded 
into flat disks, so that the intervening spaces are so much narrowed 
that even Halictm and the smaller flies cannot reach the nectary 
with their heads, without rubbing against some of the anthers. The 
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anthers dehisce at their edges, and are only covered with pollen 
at these parts. In absence of insects, I have noticed, in the case of 
plants blooming in my room, that some pollen falls at length upon 
the stigmas, in consequence of the oblique (light-seeking) position 
of the flower. 

Visitors: A. Diptera— (a) Empida: : (!) Empis livida, L., a. ; ( b ) Syr- 
2 >hid(B : (2) Eristalis sepulcralis, L., s. ; (3) Syrphus, s. ; (4) Melithreptus 
menthastri, L., s. ; (5) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. ; (6) Syritta pipiens, L., s., ab. ; 
(c) Almeida : (7) Anthomyia .sp. ; (8) Musca corvina, F. B. Coleoptera — 
{ft) Dermestida : (9) Antlirenus pimpinellae, F., l.h. ; (10) A. scrophularise, 
L., l.h. ; {!>) Nitidulidce : (11) Meligethes, ab. ; (c) Malacodermata : (12) 
Dasytes ilavipes, F. ; (13) Malachius bipustulatus, F., both species licking 
honey, and also devouring the anthers ; (d) Mordellida : (14) Mordella acu- 
leata, L., l.h. ; (e) Cerambycida: : (15) Grammoptera ruficornis, Pz., not rare, 
l.h., and also devouring the anthers. C. Thysanoptera — (16) Thrips, ab., s. 
L. Hymenoptera — («) Apidie : (17) Prosopis communis, Nyl. 9 ; (18) Hal- 
ictus lucidulus, Schenck, ?,s. ; (19) H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, $ ; (20) An- 
dreria dorsata, K. c.p. ; (21) Nomada sexfasciatus, Pz. $ ; (22) N. rufi- 
cornis, L. ? , s. ; (23) N. signata, Jur. s. ; (24) Apis mellifica, L. £ > c.p. 5 
(b) Sphegida- : (25) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., l.h. See also No. 590, 11, and 
No. 609. 9 

In the United States, cultivated species of Fragaria incline to 
dioecism. 

130. Potentilla verna, L. — The annular ridge on the inner 
wall of the receptacular tube, which surrounds the base of the 
stamens and is marked by its dark, sometimes reddish-yellow, 
colour, and bright polished appearance, secretes honey not in drops 
but in a very evident smooth adherent layer. The anthers get 
covered on both sides with pollen, and ripen simultaneously with 
the stigmas. Insect-visitors alight sometimes in the middle of the 
flower, sometimes on the petals ; in the latter case they dust them- 
selves with pollen, but are not likely to come in contact at all with 
the stigmas, as the honey-secreting ring lies farther outwards than 
in the preceding species ; if they alight in the middle of the next 
flower, cross-fertilisation is accomplished. Self-fertilisation must 
in any case be a frequent occurrence. In dull weather the flowers 
close partially, and at night they shut completely, bringing the 
anthers in contact with the stigmas. 

Visitors (from April 21 to May 24): A. Hymenoptera— Apida : (1) 
Halictus leueopus, K. 9, a. and c.p. ; (2) H. flavipes, K. ? , c.p. ; (3) H. 
sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9 > C -P- > (4) R- cylindricus, F. 9 > C -P* > (b) Andrena 
albicans, K. 9 C> P- an( i 8 » ft b. ; (6) A. albicrus, K. s. ; (<) A. nana, K. 

s. ; (8) A. argentata, Smith (= A. gracilis, Schenck), <?, a. ; (9) A. fulvi- 
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crus, K. <£, s. ; (10) A. parvula, K. ? , b. ; (11) A. dorsata, K. c.p. ; (12) 
A chrysosceles, Nyl. $ , s. ; (13) Nomada ruficornis, L. $ ; (14) Osmia 
fuaca, Christ, (bicolor, Schrank), $ , s. and c.p. ; (15) Apis mellifita, L. b. 
B. Diptera— (a) Stratiomyidm : (16) Odontorayia argentata, F., s. ; (ft) Syr- 
phidce: (17) Syritta pipiens, L., s. ; (18) Syrphus, s. ; (19) Rhingia rostrata, 
L., e. ; (20) Cheilosia prascox, Zett., ab., s. ; (21) Ch. modesta, Egg., s. ; (c) 
Muscidce : (22) Pollenia vespillo, F. ; (23) Onesia cognata, Mgn. ; (24) 0. 
floralis, R. D.,— all three sucking. C. Coleoptera — Nitidulidcn : (25) Meligethes, 
licking honey, ab. See also No. 590, rr. 



Fig. 75 .— Potentilla minima, Haller Jil. 

A. — Flower, from above ( x 7). 

B. — Ditto, in longitudinal section. 

C. — Upper end of a stamen ; the anther has dehisced laterally (x 35). 

a, epioalyx ; 6, calyx ; c, corolla ; d, stamen ; e, yellow fleshy ring on which the stamens are in- 
serted, and which secretes honey ; /, internal orange-coloured part of the ring, wliich becomes 
covered with a layer of honey ; g, ring of hairs which protect the honey h, orange spot at the base 
of each petal (pathfinder) ; i, carpel. 

(Heuthal, Beminahaus, August 8, 1877.) 


Potentilla minima, Haller jil , — The annexed figure may serve 
as an illustration of a simple, open, regular flower, cross-fertilised 
by a miscellaneous lot of short-lipped insects, which has already 
acquired, besides a nectary, a honey-receptacle, a contrivance to 
shelter the honey, and guides or pathfinders to point towards it. 

140. Potentilla reptans, L.— The floral mechanism resem- 
bles that of P. verna, and the fertilising agents in like manner 
are chiefly the less specialised bees. 
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A Hymenoptera — Apidm: (1) Prosopis armillata, Nyl. 9 ; (2) Pr. 
hyalinata, Spa. 9 ; (3) Halictus maculatue, Sm. 9 , c.p. ; (4) H. leucozonius, 
Schrank, 9» c.p. ; (5) H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9> c.p. and s. ; (6) Andrena 
albicrue, K. ; (7) A. nana, K. , s. ; (8) Sphecodes gibbus, L. g , s. ; (9) 
Nomada xanthosticta, K. g , s. ; (10) N. Buccincta, Pz. £ , s. ; (1) Sphegidce : 
(11) Ammophila sabulosa, L. £ . B. Diptera — Syrpkidce : (12) Syrphus 
arcuatus, Fallen, f.p. See also No. 590, 11. 

141. Potentilla anserina, L. — The floral mechanism resembles 
that of P. vcrna. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — (a) Apidm : (1) Halictus flavipes, K. 9 > c.p. 
(2) H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9> c.p. ; (b) Sphegida- : (3) Oxybelus uniglumis, 
Ij ; (4) 0. bellus, Dlb. See also No. 590, 11., and No. 609. 

142. Potentilla fruticosa, L. — In this flower also I have 

failed to discover distinct drops of honey, but the smooth shining 
ring or disk at the base of the receptacular tube, surrounding the 
stigmas, is so much visited by insects, including even the honey- 
bee, that I can scarcely doubt that a thin layer of honey covers the 
epidermis in this part. The stigmas ripen simultaneously with the 
anthers, vMiich dehisce laterally. Insects, as they happen to 
alight in the centre of a flower or on a petal, touch stigmas or 
stamens first, and thus cross-fertilisation and self-fertilisation seem 
equally probable. In absence of insects, some of the stamens curve 
inwards as they wither, and come, still dusted with pollen, in con- 
tact with the stigmas. In sunny weather the conspicuous flowers 
attract very numerous insects. „ n 

*~ v j&dk- 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidas : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 

(the bee alights in the middle of the flower, and turning round passes ‘its 
tongue over the whole honey-bearing ring which surrounds the bases of the 
stamens, — it effects cross-fertilisation regularly) ; (2) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 
9 , also licking honey ; (b) Sphegidcc : (3) Oxybelus bellus, Dlb., very ab. 
often four at once in a flower ; (4) 0. uniglumis, L., scarce, both licking 
honey. B. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyida’, : (5) Surges cuprarius, L., ab. ; (b) 
Tabanida • : (6) Chrysops coecutiens, L. $ ; (c) Syrphidce : (7) Eristalis 
sepulcralis, L. ; (8) E. arbustorum, L. ; (9) Helophilus pendulus, L. ; (10) 
H. floreus, L. ; (11) Melithreptus taeniatus, Mgn. ; (12) Syritta pipiens, L. 
(7) — (11) all ab., sometimes l.h., sometimes f.p. ; (d) Conopida : (13) Sicus 
ferrugineus, L.; (c) Muscida: (14) Sarcophaga carnaria, L.,ab. ; (15) Lucilia 
silvarum, Mgn. ; (16) L. Comicina, F., both ab. ; (17) Anthomyia, very ab. ; 
(18) Scatophaga merdaria, F., ab. ; (19) Sepsis, very freq. (12)— (18) only l.h. 
C. Coleoptera — (a) NitiduIido> : (20) Meligetlxes, very ab., f.p. ; (b) Malaco- 
demiata : (21) Dasytes flavipes, L., licking honey and devouring the anthers. 

143. Potentilla Tormentilla, Nestl. — The floral mechanism 
is as in P. verna, but the secretion of honey is more evident. The 
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Rattened anthers dehisce edgewise as in Fragaria , and only their 
thin edges remain coated with pollen. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Andrena denticulat.a, K. 9 <?> 8 - 
and e.p. ; ( 2 ) A. parvula, K. $ , c.p. B. Diptera — (a) Bombyliida s : ( 3 ) Sys- 
tcechus sulfureus, F., s. (Sid.) ; (b) Syr phi das : ( 4 ) Clirysotoxum.bicinctum, L., 
freq. (Sid.) ; ( 5 ) Melithreptus scriptus, L., f.p. ; (6) Clieilosia sp. (pictipennis, 
Egger ?), f.p. See also No. 590, 11., and No. 609. 

Potentilla atrosanguinea, Lodd. — The flowers, according to 
Delpino, are proterandrous, with short-lived stigmas : in the first 
stage the anthers are unripe and radiate outwards ; in the second, 
they stand erect on a level with the stigmas. Andrena and 
Halictus were observed to visit the flower (178, 360). 

Potentilla argentea , L. — Twenty species of insect- visitors are 
enumerated in my Weitcrc Beobachtungen , II. 

Potentilla Salisburgensis, Haenke (= P. aurea , var. / 3 ), P. aurea, 
L., P. grandijlora, L., P. caulesccns, L. (vide Die •Alpenblnm.cn, pp. 
218 — 222 ). 

Sibbaldia procumbcns , L. — The honey lies fully exposed, and 
the tiny, greenish-yellow flowers are abundantly visiteVl by small, 
short-lipped insects ( Mnscidce , Ants, Iehnenmonidoe). Stigmas and 
anthers ripen simultaneously, but stand too far apart for spontaneous 
self-fertilisation to take place (609, fig. 87 ). 

Tribe Poterieas. 

144 . - Alchemilla vulgaris, L. — The tiny flowers are desti- 
of a corolla. A yellow fleshy ring on the inner wall of the 



Fig. 76. — Alehemilla vulgari *, h. 

1. — Flower with perfect stamena anil short style, from above. 

2. — Ditto, viewed obliquely, from above. 

a.— Ditto, with three perfect and one abortive stamen, and perfect style. 

4.— Ditto, witli style still more developed, and all the stamens abortive, 
o, epicalyx ; 6, calyx ; c, stamen ; e', abortive stamen ; A, stigmu ; e, nectary. 

receptacular tube, which surrounds the style and, later on, the 
ovary, secretes a thin layer of honey and gives a greenish-yellow 
appearance, at a little distance, to the whole inflorescence. Owing 
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to the small supply of honey, insects with long proboscides do not 
visit the flower or do so sparingly, and beetles and other insects 
which are only attracted by bright colours are also absent. 
Cross-fertilisation is favoured by partial separation of the sexes. 
Flowers seldom occur in which both male and female organs are 
equally developed. In the great majority of flowers either the 
stamens are fully developed and the pistil remains so short as 
scarcely to project above the honey-secreting ring (Fig. 76, 1, 2), 
or the style is long and exserted (Fig. 76, 4), and the anthers 
completely aborted : sometimes, however, flowers occur (Fig. 76, 
3) in which one or two stamens are developed in addition to the 
pistil, the others being suppressed. 

I have never observed a case of self-fertilisation. 

At Lippstadt I have found Alchemilla vulgaris , L., visited by 
one of the Syrphidse, Xanthogramma citrofasciata , Deg. ; on the 
Alps by three butterflies and six flies (. Alpenbl . pp. 223, 224). 

Alchemilla alpina, L., A. fissa , Giinth., and A, pentaphylla , L., 
are frequented by sliort-lipped insects, and do not differ materially 
in their arrangements for fertilisation from A. vulgaris . They 
show all transition-stages between hermaphrodite and purely female 
flowers ; and in A . fissa, at least, among very many flowers 
bearing seed I found none with more than one stamen, so that 
flowers with more than one stamen seem to have lost thei* female 
functions (609). 

145. Agrimonia Eupatoria, L. — The two styles, which proj^ciT. 
from the centre of the flower, are united at their base to a fleshly 
ring, on which I have not observed honey. The five to seven 
stamens, which are inserted' at the edge of this disk, bend slightly 
inwards ; their anthers, which dehisce laterally, stand on a level 
with the stigmas, and come in contact with them before withering 
by bending still farther inwards. Insect-visits are scanty, and 
must, in many cases, induce mainly self-fertilisation, for cross- 
fertilisation only results when the insects alight well in the centre 
of the flower. Since all the flowers are found to produce seed, 
self-fertilisation is doubtless quite efficient. 

Eug. Warming gives a thorough description of the development 
of the flower (762). 

Visitors : A. Diptera— (a) Syrpinda. : (1) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (2) Ascia 
podagrica, F. ; (3) Melitlireptns scriptus, L. ; (4) M. dispar, Loew. ; (5) M. 
pictus, Mgn. ; ((>) M. tamiatus, Mgn. ; (7) Melanostoma mellina, L. ; (8) 
Eristal is tenax, L., all f.p. only ; (9) Rhingia rostral a, L., do. ; ( h ) Mumdm : 
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(10) Anthomyia sp., f.p. B. Hymenoptera— Apxdce, : (11) Halictus, small 
species, , c.p. 

146. Poterium Sanguisorba, L., is anemophilous, with red 
penicillate stigmas, and anthers hanging out of the flower on long 
thin filaments. On June 27, 1869, I saw a wasp, Odynerus 
parietum, L. ?, settle on the flower, attracted probably by the 
red colour; but after a short and vain search it flew away again. 

o 

147. Sanguisorba officinalis, L. — The flowers are devoid 
of petals, whose function devolves entirely upon the calyx. The 



A — Flower, viewed from above. 

B. —Ditto, from the aide. 

C. — Ditto, in longitudinal section 

D. — A sepal, from the inside, (x 

calyx, in its lowest 1 part, surrounds the ovary; its middle portion, 
constituting a fleshy ring around the base of the style, secretes 
honey ; and its uppermost part spreads out into four dark purple 
sepaline lobes. Anthers (a) and stigmas (at) are developed simul- 
taneously. The divided stigma resembles that of an anemophilous 
flower, and is doubtless a character inherited from an anemophilous 
ancestor resembling Poterium (609). 


Tribe Rosece. 

148. Rosa canina, L. — The upper border of the calyx-tube, 
internal to the attachment of the stamens, is provided with a thick 
fleshy ring, which closely surrounds the styles, letting the stigmas 
only protrude. The flowers seem either to secrete no honey at all, 
1 The lowest and middle part really belong to the receptacular tube. 
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or only a thin adherent layer of it; at least, I have never found drops 
of honey, in spite of repeated searching. The flowers, which attract 
notice by their large petals and their strong scent, compensate the 
numerous insect-visitors for the want of honey by the abundance of 
pollen which the numerous stamens supply. The ring surrounding 
the style is of material importance ; for since the stamens, when the 
flower opens, are inclined outwards and the petals remain directed 
more or less upwards, the ring and the stigmas within it form the 
only convenient alighting-place for insects : thvfS insects coming 
dusted with pollen from another flower are brought into contact 
with the stigmas first. And this is the only character present to 
promote cross-fertilisation, for stigmas and anthers come to maturity 
together. 

In long-continued dull or rainy weather, insect-visits may cease 
almost completely ; but the flowers, turning towards the sun, all 
stand more or less obliquely, so that part of the pollen falls upon 
the stigmas. 

Visitors : Hyiueuoptera — Apklie : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , c.p. ; (3) An- 

drena albicans, K. $ £ , c.p. and f.p. ; (3) A. fucata, Sm. 9 1 c.p. ; (4) Halictus 
nitidus, Sclienck, 9 > c.p. ; (5) Megacliile circumeincta, K. 9 , c.p. ; (6) Prosopis 
communis, Nyl. 9 6 > f-P-> ab. B. Diptera — Syrphidce : (7) Helopliilus floreus, 
L. ; (8) Syritta pipiens, L., ab., both f.p. C. Coleoptera — (a) Nitxdulidm : (9) 
Meligethes, ab. ; ( b ) Dermestkhv. : (10) Anthrenus pi mpin elite, F*.*f (11) A. 
serophularitc, L., both ab., f.p. ; (r) Malacodermata : (12) Anthoftomus 
fasciatus, L. ; (d) Lamellicomia : (13) Cetonia aurata, L. ; (14) Phyllopertha 
liorticola, L. (both often bite large holes in the petals, and often even devour 
the stigmas and all the anthers) ; (e) Mordellida : (15) Mordella aculeata, L. 
(16) Anaspis frontalis, L. ; (/) Cerambycidat : (17) Rhagium inquisitor, F. ; 
(18) Strangalia armata, Hbst. ; (19) S. nigra, L., devouring the anthers and 
other delicate tissues ; (g) ChrysomeVtdw : (20) Luperus flavipes. 

149. Rosa centifolia, L. — In consequence of its more con- 
spicuous flowers, this species is still more largely visited by insects ; 
for though I have observed it more rarely than B. canina, I have a 
longer list of its insect-visitors. 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidce: (1) Andrena albicans, K. 9 <$ > c.p. and f.p., 
very ab. ; (2) A. pilipes, F. • 9 c? > do., scarcer ; (3) A. dorsata, K. 9 » C -P-' 
ab. ; (4) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 9 ! ( 5 ) H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9 ; (6) H. 
sexnotatus, K. 9 , all three c.p. ; (7) Megachile circumeincta, K. 9 ; (8) M. 
centunculariB, L. 9 , both c.p., ab. ; (9) Prosopis propinqua, Nyl. 9 £ ; (10) 
P. communis, Nyl. 9 ^ , both very ab., f.p. ; (6) Chrysidce : (12) Chrysis ignita, 
L. ; (13) Chr. cyanea, L. ; (r) Sphegidoe : (14) Crabro patellatus, v. d. L. B. 
Diptera — Syrphidce : (15) Brachypalpus valgus, Pz. ; (16) Eristalis eeneus, 
Scop. ; (17) E. nomorum, L. ; (18) Clirysogaster viduata, L. ; (19) Syritta 
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pipiens, L., all f.p. C. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidm : (20) Meligethee, ab. ; 
b) Dermestidcc : (21) Anthrenus pimpinellae, F. ; (22) A. scrophul arise, L. 
ab. ; (23) A. claviger, Er., scarce ; (c) Malacodermata : (24) Dasytes sp., scarce ; 
(25) Anthocomus fasciatus, L., ab. ; (d) Lamellicomia : (26) Cetonia aurata, 
L. ; (27) Phyllopertha horticola, L. ; (28) Melolontha vulgaris, L., all three 
devouring the soft tissues indiscriminately ; (c) Mordellidce : (29) Mordella 
aculeata, L. ; (30) Anaspis ruficollis, F. ; (/) Cistelidcc : (31) Cistela murina, 
L. ; (g) Cerambycidce : (32) Strangalia atra, F. ; (33) S. attenuata, L. ; (34) 
Grammoptera ruficornis, F., very freq. ; (35) Clytus arietis, L., all feeding 
on the soft tissues, specially the anthers. 

These last two lists not only afford a new example of how 
increasing conspicuousness leads to more numerous insect-visits ; 
but they also disprove Delpino’s theory, that the proper fertilisers 
of Roses are Cetonia £> and Glaphyridcc and that therefore the 
geographical distribution of Roses is limited by the range of these 
beetles . 1 

Rosa rubiginosa, L., produces an obvious secretion of honey 

(590, II.). 


Tribe Romeo}. 

150. Pyiius Males, L. — The five stigmas overtop the stamens 
and ripen before them. The conspicuous flowers and easily 
accessible honey attract many insects, and cross-fertilisation is 
insured by the proterogynous condition, and also by the prominent 
position of the stigmas. In the absence of insects, self-fertilisation 
results ; for most flowers are directed sideways, towards the light, so 
that pollen can fall of itself upon the stigmas. Here and there 
flowers occur in which the stigmas are in immediate contact with 
the anthers. 

Visitors: A Hymenoptera — (a) Apidce : (1) Boinbus terrestris, L. <*? ; (2) 
B. agrorum, F. $ ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. $ ; (4) B. hortorum, L. ? , all four 
very ab. ; (5) Apis mellifica, L. $ ; (6) Antliophora pilipes, F. $ ; (7) An- 
drena albicans, K. , all seven s. and c.p. ; (8) Halictus sexnotatus, K. $ , s. ; 
(9) Osmia rufa, L. £ , s. (tlie bees almost always alight in the middle of the 
flowers, and so usually perforin cross-fertilisation even in older flowers, since 
the stigmas are the first to touch the pollen-covered belly of the insect), (b) 
Formicidce: (10) various species, ab., s. B. Diptera — (a) Bombyliidas : (11) 
Bombylius major, L., s. ; ( b ) Empidce : (12) Einpis livida, L., s. ; (c) Syrphidm : 
(13) Rhingia rostrata, L., very freq., usually s. but also f.p. ; (14) Syrphus 
pyraetri, L., s. and f.p. ; (d) Mwcidtr, : (15) Onesia floralis, It. D., s. ; (c) 
Bibionidm : (16) Dilophus vulgaris, Mgn., very ab., s. 


1 Alcuni App. p. 18, “ Le pconie e le rose dcbbono arrcsta,rsi dove si arrestano 
Ic Cctonie." 
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151. Pyrus communis, L. — The stamens are here longer than 
the styles, but when the flower opens they are curled inwards and 
immature, while the stigmas are ripe and project. Cross-fertilisa- 
tion is insured only if insects come soon after the opening of the 
flower. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation takes place as in 
Pyrus Malus. I have often observed by experiment how easily 
pollen from a ripe stamen adheres to the stigmas of a flower, long 
before its own anthers are ripe. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce : (1) Eristalis tenax, L., very ab. ; (2) 
E. arbustorum, L. ; (3) E. nemorum, L., ab. ; (4) E. intricarius, L. ; (5) 
Syrittapipiena, L. ; (6) Ascia podagrica, F., both ab. ; (7) Melanostoma mellina, 
L., all the Syrphidau both s. and f.p. ; (b) MuscvJm : (8) Anthomyia radicum, 
R. D. ^ $ , very ab. ; (9) Pollenia Vespillo, F. ; (10) P. rudis, F. ; (11) Musca 
corvina, F. ; (12) M. domestica, L. ; (13) Lucilia cornicina, F. ; (14) Calliphora 
erythrocepliala, Mgn. ; (15) Sepsis sp., all s. ; (16) Scatopbaga merdaria, F., 
s. and f.p. B. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidcc- : (17) Apis mellifica, L. very 
ab., s. and e.p. ; (18) Boinlms terrestris, L. 9 , scarce, and flying away after 
visiting a few flowers ; (19) Andrena albicans, K. 9 c.p. and s., ab. ; (20) 
A. Gwynana, K. 9 ; (21) A. parvula, K. 9 ; (22) A. Collinsonana, K. 9 » all 
both s. and c^p. ; (23) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. $ , c.p. and s. ; (b) Formicidtv : 
(24) Lasiija niger, L. 9 , l.h. ; (c) [ Tenthredinida > : (25) Dolerus gonager, Kl. ( 
scarce; (<26) Ne.matus capreeae, L., imp, s. C. Colcoptera — (a) Nitidulidce : 
(27) Meligethes, ab. ; (b) Curculionidm : (28) Rliynchites sequatus, L. ; (c) 
Coccinellida : : (29) Coccinella 14-punctata, L. ; (d) Phalacrida t : (30) Olibrus 
teneus, F., all four licking honey. D. Thysanoptera— (31) Thrips, ab. 

152. Pyrus Aucuparia, Gsert. — When the flower opens, the 
stamens are still immature, the outer ones standing erect, the inner 
ones bent inwards so that their anthers are placed below the 
stigmas. The stigmas are ripe, and project in the centre of the 
flower. The anthers, which open inwards, cover themselves all 
round with pollen. In cold, dull weather, the innermost anthers 
remain bent down below the stigmas even after dehiscence ; the 
outer ones stand above the stigmas, incurved towards them ; thus, 
in absence of insects, self-fertilisation takes place readily. On the 
other hand, in warm sunshine, the stamens are inclined away from 
the stigmas, and the honey-secreting ring is visible between, 
protected with hairs issuing from the base of the style. Insects, in 
dipping down to the honey, touch stamens and stigmas with 
opposite sides of their heads. The small flowers are rendered 
conspicuous by aggregation, and the rich supply of honey attracts 
very numerous insects. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apida; : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s. and 
c.p., very ab. ; (2) Andrena albicrus, K. 9 6 > .(3) A. albicans, K. 9 > ver y 
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ab. ; (4) A. dorsata, K. 9 , all three sucking and collecting pollen ; (5) A. 

Smlthella, K. 9 , c.p. ; (6) A. atriceps, K. § ; (7) A. convexiuscula, K. 9 ; 
(8) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. 9 5 (9) H. zonulus, Sm. 9 » all sucking and 
collecting pollen ; (10) Nomada ruficomis, L. 9 3 > (H) N. signata, Jur. 9i 
both sucking ; ( b ) Formicida s .* (12) Formica congerens, N. 9 5 (13) Lasius 
niger, L. 9 5 (14) Myrmica sp., 9 , all three s., ab, B. Diptera — (a) Enipidw : 
(1.5) Empis livida, L. ; (16) E. rustica, Fallen, both s., ab. ; (b) Syrphidai : 
(17) Helopliilus floreus, L. ; (18) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (19) E. nemorum, 
L. ; (20) E. horticola, Mgn. ; (21) Rhingia rostrata, L., all five s. and f.p., ab. ; 
(c) Muscidce : (22) Echinomyia fera, L. ; (23) Onesia floral is, R. D. ; (24) 
Scatophaga stercoraria, L. ; (25) S. merdaria, F., the last three ab., s. ; (26) 
Sepsis, ab. ; (d) Conopidai : (27) Myopa testacea, L. ; (c) Mbionida: : (28) 
Dilophus vulgaris, F., ab., s., — besides several undetermined flies and midges. 
G. Coleoptera— (a) Nitidulidce : (29) Epursea ; (30) Meligethes, both in 
hundreds ; ( b ) Dermestidiv : (31) Byturus, in hundreds ; (32) Attagenus 
pellio, scarce ; (<*) Elaterida: : (33) Agriotes aterrimus, L. ; (34) Dolopius 
marginatus, L. ; (35) Corymbites holosericeus, L. ; (36) Limonius cylindricus, 
Pk. ; (37) L. parvulus, Pz. ; (d) Lamellkvrnia : (38) Cetonia aurata, L. ; 
(39) Melolontha vulgaris, L., both devouring all the tissues of the flower ; (r) 
Malacodermata : (40) Malachius ocneus, F., l.li., and devouring the anthers ; 
( / ) Mcn'dellida 1 : (41) Anaspis rufilabris, Gylli. ; (q) Tencbriomdtv : (42) 
Microzoum tibiale, F. ! — only once ; ( h ) Curculionidtv : (43) Apion sp. ; (44) 
Phyllobius maculicornis, Germ., both s. ; (i) Cerambt/cida: r (45) Clytus 
arietis, L., s. ; (Ic) Chrysomelido- : (46) Adimonia sanguinea, F., s. 

153. Crataegus Oxyacantha, L. — The flowers resemble those 
of Pyrus Aucuparia in regard to their proterogyny, the manner of 
dehiscence and th§ bending inwards .of their stamens, and hence 
also in the great likelihood of cross-fertilisation. The outer stamens 
begin to dehisce one or two days after the opening of the flower. 
Dung-flies and flesh-flies are attracted in special abundance by 
the odour of the flowers. In absence of insects, many flowers 
fertilise themselves. The young shoots sometimes exude a sweet 
sap, which is sought by insects. On May 9, 1868, on bushes that 
were just beginning to flower, I saw Anthophora pilipcs, F. 6 , 
Bornbus terrestris, L. 9 , an Andrena, and Odyncrm parietum, L. 9 , 
all feeding on this sap. 


Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Empidai : (1) Tachydromia counexa, Mgn., ab. ; 
(2) Empis livida, L., s., very ab.; (3) Microphorus velutinus, Macq. (identified by 
Herr Winnertz) ; ( b ) Syrphidai : (4) Pipiza notata, Mgn. ; (5) Rhingia rostrata, 
L., s., very ab. ; (6) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (7) E. intricarius, L. ; (8) E. nemorum, 
L. ; (9) E. arbustorum, L. ; (10) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (11) E. pertinax, Scop., 
—all the species of Eristalis s. and f.p. ; all except E. intricarius very ab. ; (12) 
Helophilus floreus, L. ; (13) H. pendulus, L., both ab. (14) Xylota segnis, L. ; 
(c) Muscidm : (15) Echinomyia fera, L. ; (16) Sarcopliaga camaria, L., s. ; 
(17) Onesia floralis, R. D., s. ; (18) 0. sepulcralis, Mgn., s. ; (19) Graphomyia 
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inaculata,*Seop. ; (20) Moeembrina meridiana, L. ; (21) Cyrtoneura sp. ; (22) 
Aricia servo, Mgn. ; (d) Bibionidw : (23) Bibio Marci, L., s. ; (24) Dilophus 
vulgaris, L., very ab. B. Coleoptera — (a) Dermestidw : (25) Attagenus pellio, 
L., Lh. ; (26) Antlirenus seropliularise, L., very ab. ; (27) A. pimpinelloe, F., 
still more ab. ; (28) A. clavigcr, Er., scarce, all three l.h. ; ( b ) NitiduUdce : 
(29) Meligethes, l.h., very ab. ; (<:) Buprestidm : (30) Antliaxia nitidula, L. ; 
(d) Malacodemiata : (31) Malachius (elegans, 01. 1), feeding on the anthers ; 
(32) Telephone testaceus, L. ; (e) (Edemerida; : (33) Asclera cocrulea, L. ; 
(/) MordelUdtv : (34) Anaspis frontalis, L., l.h. ; (35) Mordella abdominalis, 
F., l.h. ; (g) Cerambycidte : (36) Clytus mysticus, L., l.h. ; (37) Grammoptera 
ruficornis, F., ab., l.h. ; (//) Chrysomelidai : (38) Clythra cyanea, F., gnawing 
the petals. C. Hymenoptera — Apida? •: (39) Audrcna Schrunkella, Nyl. s. ; 
(40) A. lielvola, L. ; (41) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 db s. ; (42) A. nitida, K. 
9 d , very freq., s. and c.p. ; (43) A. various, Rossi, 9 ; (44) A. Trimmerana, 

K. 9 6 ; (4b) A. atriceps, K. 9 £ ; (46) A. Gwynana, K. 9 ; (47) A. fulva, K. 9 ; 
(48) A. albicans, K. 9 db very ab. ; (49) A. dorsata, K. 9 ; (50) A. chryso- 
sceles, K. $ ; (51) A. parvula, F. 9 ; (52) A. eonnectens, K. 9 , the last ten 
both s. and c.p. ; (53) Halictus cylindricus, K. ? , s. ; (54) Nomada ruficornis, 

L. 9 , s. ; (55) N. signata, Jur. 9; (56) Eurera longicornis, L. s. ; (57) 

Apis mellifica, L. 9 > ami e-p.j ab. 

154. Coton EASTER vulgaris, Lindl. — This plant in the Alps 
often grows on the same rocks to which a wasp ( Polistcs gallica ) 



A. — Flower, in slightly oblique side view. 

B. — Ditto, from above. 

C — Ditto, in longitudinal section. 
a. nectary. ( x 7. ) 

(From Rosegthal, Pontresina, June IS, 1879.) 


has attached its stalked, open nest. The hemispherical calyx of 
the flower is filled with honey, which the petals arch over and pro- 
tect, excluding a great many insects. I have found the flowers 
visited solely by the above-mentioned wasp, whose head just fits 
into the flower. Cross-fertilisation is insured by proterogyny ; in 
absence of insects, self-fertilisation occurs (609). 
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.Amelanckier vulgaris , Moench. ( Aronia rotundifolia , Pers.). — 
This plant is imperfectly proterandrous. Of the three whorls of 
stamens, the outermost dehisce, while the others are still bent in- 
wards and shelter the immature stigmas. The inner anthers and 
the stigmas are ripe together (609). 


REVIEW OF THE ROSACEA. 

In all honey-yielding Rosaceae the honey is secreted and 
carried by an annular region (disk) of the inner wall of the re- 
ceptacular tube, sometimes closely surrounding the pistil, some- 
times shifted farther outwards : this ridge shows all transitions 
between abundant and evident drops of honey, a thin sweet 
layer invisible to us but eagerly licked by ijiseets, and, lastly, 
absolute barrenness. 

The abundance of insect-visits depends here, as elsewhere, on 
the conspicuousness of the flowers and the amount of spoil they 
furnish ; and, similarly, the variety of insects which frequent the 
flowers depends on the accessibility of the spoil. For instance, 
the small, yellow, honeyless flowers of Agrimonia Eupatoria are 
sparingly visited by a few pollen-feeding SyrpMdm and pollen- 
collecting bees ; while the equally honeyless roses attract a very 
numerous company of insects, which come for the sake of the 
pollen and the delicate tissues of the flower. The effects of 
conspicuousness are well illustrated by the Raspberry and the 
Blackberry. The effect of diminished accessibility of the honey 
in restricting the variety of insect-visitors is shown in the case 
of Geum rivals; the flowers of which remain half-closed, and, 
though yielding abundant honey, are only visited by specially 
long-tongued bees and flies ( Bombus and lihingia ) : the Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry may be contrasted to illustrate this point 
also. 

In Rosace® whose honey lies concealed and which are fertilised 
by a motley crowd of short-lipped insects, the flowers are for the 
most part greenish-yellow, yellow, or white in colour ; in Comarum 
palustre, Potentilla atrosanguinea, and Sanguisorba officinalis they are 
dark -red or purple, probably owing to the influence of carrion- 
feeding flies. 

In Rosace® whose honey lies more deeply placed, which are 
mainly fertilised by long-tongued bees, we find in part red colours 
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(Aniygdalus Persica, Cydonia japonica). In this relation the 
genus Geum is interesting ; for that species which is fertilised by 
bees ( G . rivale ) exhibits a red colour in which the influence of the 
primitive yellow is still evident. 

Rosacese visited for the sake of their pollen have white flowers 
when their chief visitors are small, short-lipped insects (Spiraa 
Ulmaria, S. Aruncus) ; but show a tendency to red when frequented 
mainly by bees or Syrphidce (Rosa). In the whole order of Rosaceae 
no species seems to have acquired a violet or blue flower, nor to have 
become adapted exclusively for fertilisation by Lepidoptera. 


ord. sax i frag age a:. 

Tribe Saxifrayea. 

Dr. A. Englef 1 has investigated thirty-eight species of Saxifraga 
and found them to be all proterandrous with movement of the 
.stamens singly in succession towards the middle of the flower. 
On the other hand, he found Bergenia (Saxifraga crassifolia, L.), 
Mitella, L., Heuckera, L., and Brummondia , DC. (= Mitella pent- 
a,ndra. Hook.) to be proterogynous without movement of the 
stamens (221). On species of Saxifraga flowering in the open air 
he observed beetles ( Haliiea , small Siaphylinece), flies, and especially 
bees. He doubts Sprengel’s interpretation of the so-called honey- 
guides (Saftmal), for though present in some Saxifrages they 
are absent in others. Tn plants whose honey varies between 
fully exposed and hidden situations, such a fluctuation of the 
guiding marks is very natural, and rather strengthens Sprengel’s 
theory. 

In my Alpenblumen 1 have tried to prove that those species of 
Saxifraga which have dotted petals show all transitions from mere 
adornment by which insects are attracted to ornamentation which 
serves also as a “ pathfinder.” 

The proterandrous flowers of S. aizoidcs, L., and S. eppositifolia, 
L., are figured by Axell (17). 

Saxifraga sarmcntoso , L. fil., has asymmetrical flowers (Todd, 
722). 

Of the numerous Alpine species of Saxifraga, I have examined 
and figured thirteen. All show, more or less distinctly, the 
peculiarity that the anthers ripen one after another ; at the same 

1 “ Monographic der Gattung Saxifraga," p. 26. Breslau, 1872. 

R 2 
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time they bend in towards the centre of the flower, but after 
dehiscing they again move outwards. This peculiarity was known 
to Treviranus, but was explained by him as aiding self-fertilisation 
(742). On the contrary it aids cross-fertilisation, by causing the 
insect- visitors to come in contact with the pollen-dusted anthers. 

In most of the species of Saxifraga which I have investigated 
(8. rotundi folia, L., S. stellaris, L., S. aspcra, DC., S. bryoides, 
L. = S. aspcra , var. (3, 8. a'izoidcs, L., 8. AizoCm, Jacq., 8. ccesia, L., 



Fig. ~9. — Saxifraoa Styuieri, Spreng. 

A. — Flower, Iu first (femnle) stupe, seen obliquely from above. The stigmas are mature. Anthers, 
petals, and sepals are still far from their lull size. 

13. — Flower, at commencement of second (male) stage. The stigmas are shrivelled at the tip, 
the anthers are all still closed. ( a ' dehisced while the drawing was being mude.)- 

C. — Flower, at the beginning of the second half of the second (male) stage. The five outer 
anthers are already empty ; of the five inner, a 1 has dehisced, and a 7 is in tile act of dehiscing. 
The stigmas are entirely shrivelled up. 

D. — A still older flower. Of the five inner anthers three are still covered with pollen, one is 
still closed. 

E. — Section of flower in second stage, (x ",) 


S. exarata, V ill., S. slcnopetala, Gaud.), the stigma only ripens after 
the anthers have withered. Engler thought that this was the case 
in all the species, but S. cppositifolia, L., and also 8. tridaelylites, 
L., a lowland species, are only feebly proterandrous in certain 
localities, and in others are feebly proterogynous ; and three species, 
S. andromcea, L., S. muscoides, Wulf., and 8. Seguicri, Spr., I have 
found to be everywhere distinctly proterogynous, only the first of the 
three being able in case of need to fertilise itself. 

As in dioecious entomophilous plants the male flowers are 
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usually larger and more conspicuous than the female, so in the 
three distinctly proterogynous species of Saxifraga, the flowers 
while in their male stage are more than twice as large as they were 
at first while in their female stage. As Sprengel supposed, it is 
probable that many insects are thus induced to visit the male 
flowers first, and then, having dusted themselves with pollen, to 
proceed to the female flowers and fertilise them. The annexed 
figure may serve to show this distinction between the flowers in 
their male and female stages. 

The honey is quite visible in the above-named species of 
Saxifraga, except S. oppositi folia. Very various short-lipped 
insects, but especially flies, serve therefore as fertilising agents. 
To the selective influence of flics, therefore, the development of 
the ordinary colours — white, dull-yellow, white with yellow or purple 
spots — must be mainly ascribed. In particular, the prettily dotted 
petals of S. rotund if olia. and S. mnbrom, L , seem to be due to the 
influence of certain elegant and prettily coloured SyrphMa ; by which 
they are especially visited and cross-fertilised (S. rotvndifoha by 
Sphcgina dmiipcs and Pdcccrera scct.v aides ; S. innlrosa by A sc in 
podagriea). 

Saxifraga aizoules, L., with its large golden flowers dotted with 
orange, is the most conspicuous form, and attracts most insect-visitors. 
I have found it to be visited by 1 26 species of insects (Coleoptera, 
8; Diptcra, 85; Hymenoptera, 20; Lepidoptera, 13). (609.) 

The honey is most deeply placed in S. oppoxiti folia ; the flowers 
of this species are diligently and persistently visited by butter- 
flies and are arrayed in carmine or pm pie, the favourite colour 
of most of these insects. 1 

155. CimvsosPLKNlUM altkrnifolium, L. — The flowers have 
a great superficial likeness to the apical flowers of Adoxa, and 
are visited by a very similar set of tiny insects. 

From the middle of the flower the two styles stretch, diverging 
and bending outwards slightly, capped at the apex by the smooth, 
capitate stigmas, and surrounded at the base by a broad, fleshy, 
yellowish disk, secreting numerous minute drops of honey. At 
the edge of this disk the calyx, which coalesces below with the 
ovary, expands horizontally into four broad rounded sepals, bright 
yellow, and slightly recurved. There is no trace of petals. Be- 
tween each pair of sepals, and also facing each one, there stands on 
the edge of the disk a stamen, erect, and reaching as high as the 
1 609, Figs. 26-38 ; in connection with S. umbrosa, see 604. 
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styles. First the four outer ones, which stand opposite the sepals, 
ripen one after the other, and then the other four. All the stamens 
dehisce on both sides, and flap open so widely that they are covered 
almost all round and also above with pollen. The stigmas are 
susceptible of fertilisation during the whole time of flowering. A 
number of such flowers, from five to upwards of a dozen, are closely 
packed in an almost level cyme, and, together with the broad green 
bracts that lie nearly in the same plane, form a conspicuous expanse 
with a golden-yellow centre. 

Numerous minute insects of different orders are attracted. 
Most of them touch a stigma with one part of their body, and with 
another one or more of the anthers; and so cross-fertilisation is 
promoted. But self-fertilisation is not unfrequently induced by the 
tiny guests that creep irregularly about the flower. In default of 
insect-visits, self-fertilisation can only take place in a perpendicu- 
lar or nearly perpendicular position of the flowers ; for only then 
can pollen fall upon the stigmas. On April 13, 1872, I collected 
forty-six insects upon flowers growing in the shade. 

A. Diptera— (a) Musculo:: (1) Five specimens of Sciomyza cinerella, 
Fallen; {(>) Simulidat : (2) Simulia sp., three specimens; (c) Cecidomyidce, : 
(3) Six specimens ; (d) Mycetophilidcc : (4) Five specimens ; (c) Clnrouomida « : 
(5) Three specimens, besides minute species. B. Hymen opt era — (a) Fornri- 
cidcc : (6) Lasius niger, L. $ , eight specimens ; (7) Myrmica ruginodis, 
N. 5 (t)> two specimens; (8) M. laevinoclis, N. § , three specimens; (h) 
Cynipidce : (9) Eucoila, Westw. (Cothonaspis, Hart.), one specimen. C. Cole- 
optera— (o) Phalacridcc : (10; Olibrus seneus, F. one specimen ; (l>) Lathnd'u : 
(11) Corticaria gibbosa, Hbst., two specimens; (c) Curatliouhhr. : (12) Apion 
varipes, Germ., four specimens ; (13) A. onopordi, K., three specimens ; all the 
visitors were licking honey. 


Also, I found small snails (young Saccincoc ) upon many flowers, 
either creeping about, or devouring the stigmas or anthers. In the 
slimy matter left upon the flowers, pollen-grains could as a rule be 
recognised : in several cases I could distinctly see that pollen was 
placed upon a stigma by help of the snails. 

Now if, under some changed conditions, insect-visits altogether 
failed, it would obviously be of advantage to the plant to have 
cross- fertilisation promoted by the snails, at least on the supposition 
that by new modifications the ravages of the snails should be 
obviated. This example may explain the origin of such a floral 
arrangement as Delpino observed in Alocasia odora and Rhodco 
japonica. And so the doubt which I formerly published concerning 
the truth of Delpino’s theory is now removed. 
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Chrysosplenium oppositifolium, L., is proterogynous with per- 
sistent stigmas (78). 

156. Bergenia (Saxifraga) crassifolia, L. — I saw (April 4, 
1868) hive-bees and Bombus hortorum, L. greedily sucking 
honey on this plant, and found pollen on the stigmas of several 
flowers whose anthers were not yet open. 

157. Parnassia palustris, L. — Sprengel described very fully 
the structure of this plant, but remained in doubt not only as to 



A. — Flower, seen from Above, nffcer removal of three sepals and four petals. The flower had just 
opened. One stamen lias risen up and plitreil its anther on the centre of tho pistil, whose stigmas 
are not yet mature ; the unlher is on the point of dehiscing, and will cover its upper surface with 
pollen. 

B. — Essential organs of a flower, in which four stamens have shed their pollen; the fifth lies, 
covered with pollen, upon the pistil. The stigmas are not yet developed. 

C — Essential organs of a flower in the second (female) condition. (A — C, X 5J.) 

D. — A staminode, more magnified. 


its fertilisers, but even whether it was diurnal or nocturnal. 
Hildebrand lws observed Hdophilus jlorcus, L., upon its flowers. 

The anthers before maturity lie close upon the conical ovary, 
which rises up in the middle of the flower and overtops them ; 
they ripen slowly one after the other, each in turn elongating till 
it brings its anther immediately over the end of the pistil, and 
then dehiscing on the upper surface. It afterwards bends outwards 
and is succeeded by another, and finally, when all the anthers have 
dehisced and moved away, the stigma becomes developed. 

The curious nectaries stand immediately opposite to the petals, 
alternating with the stamens. Each consists of a short, broad 
peduncle, broadening above into a fleshy disk, which secretes 
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honey in two shallow depressions on its inner side, leaving it 
fully exposed. Above it gives off seven to eighteen yellow, knobbed, 
glandular bodies, which surround the upper portion of the ovary 
and are probably of service in making the nectaries more obvious 
to flies which alight in the middle of the flower. 

These yellow knobs placed at the ends of the hairs look so 
exceedingly like drops of fluid that it needs special examination 
to convince one that they are perfectly dry. An observation of 
my son Hermann’s proves that even flies are deceived by this 
appearance ; he observed from a very short distance a specimen 
of JSristalis nemornvi trying to lick these bodies for a long time, 
until at last it flew away on his coining closer. 

We have thus in Pamassia jjalustris a very well-marked 
example of a deceptive flower , which deludes the foolish flies by 
displaying a multitude of conspicuous but sham drops of honey ; 
and which, after thus alluring them, affords them indeed some 
easily accessible honey, which repays their trouble but is quite 
incommensurate with the apparently bountiful display. The 
smaller flies generally travel round the flower, to resell all the 
nectaries ; the larger ones rest in the middle of the flower for this 
purpose, and so dust their under sides with pollen in younger 
flowers and accomplish cross-fertilisation on passing to older ones. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrp/iuhe : (1) Eristalis nemorum, L., s. ah. ; 
(2) E. arbustorum, L., s. ah. ; (3) Helopliilus florcus, L., s. ah. ; (4) Syrphu- 
ribesii, L., s. ab. ; (5) S. baltealus, I)ag., very ab., s.," sometimes i’.p. : ((>) .S. 
pyrastri, L. ab. s. ; (7) S. excisus, ZeU, s. ; (8) Melanostnma mellina, L., s. ; 
(9) Melithreptus scriptus, L., s. ; (10) M. mentbastri, L., r. ; (11) M. tieniatus, 
Mgn., s. ; (12) Syritta pipiens, L., ab. s. ; ( h ) Mu sr if hr : (13) Sarcopliaga 
carnaria, L., s. ; (14) Pollenia vespillo, F., k. ; (r) Tipalhhr : (15) Tipula 
oleracea, L. B. Hymenoptera — (a) Teuihredinuhr : (16) Tenthredo sp., s. ; 
(b) Ichneumonuhe : (17) Many small species, r. ; (<■) Sphegithr : (18) Pompilus 
viaticus, L. ; (19) Gorytes eampestris, L. C. Coleoptera — (20) Coccinella 
7-punctata, L. ; (21) C. 14-punetata, L., both very ab., l b. A list of Alpine 
visitors (including 43 Diptera) is given in No. 609. 

Tribe Hydrangece. 

Philadclphus coronarius, L., is proterogynous. When the flower 
opens the stigmas are already ripe, but the stamens still immature. 
In weather favourable for insect-visits, it is easy to find flowers 
whose anthers are still closed but whose stigmas are sprinkled 
with pollen. The numerous anthers stand, both before and after 
dehiscence, close round the stigma, some on a level with it, some 
higher, some lower ; the outermost dehisce first, the innermost 
last ; all cover themselves all round with pollen. Honey is secreted 
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by a white, fleshy disk on the upper surface of the ovary. Insect- 
visitors, collecting or feeding on pollen or thrusting their heads 
down between the stamens towards the honey, can thus lead to 
cross-fertilisation only in young flowers, but in old ones cross- 
fertilisation and self-fertilisation are alike possible. In absence of 
insects, self-fertilisation may easily take place, for the stigmas 
stand partly in the line of fall of the pollen. But the honey, only 
hidden by the stamens, is accessible to so many insects, and the 
white colour and strong scent are such powerful attractions, that in 
fine weather insect-visits can seldom fail. 

Tribe Ribesiece. 

158. Rusks alwnum, L. — This species presents its honey in a 
shallower depression than any of our other species of Ribes, so 



that it is easily accessible to very various insects, and is con- 
sequently visited by the most manifold forms. Although I only 
had an opportunity of watching a few plants in a hedge, I saw 
upon their flowers the following : 

A. llynumoptcra — Api<hv : (1) Andrena albicans, X. $ g, s. and f.p., very 
ah.; (2) A. Gwynana, K. ^ , s. ; (3) A. nami, K. s. ; (4) Halictua nitidus, 
Sehenek, s. ; (f>) H. nitidiuseulus, Iv. $?,c.p. ; (G) Spliecodes gibbus, L. 
$ , s. B. Dipt era- (er) Aluscidce : (7) Scatopbaga storcoraria, L. ; (8) S. 
mcrdaria, F. ; (/>) Syrjihiihv : (9) Syrilta pipiens, L., all tlirec ab., s. 

Upon this abundance of insect-visits, which insures cross- 
fertilisation, depends the dioecism, evolved from a previous 
hermaphroditism and still showing traces thereof, which would 
of necessity be fatal in default of in sect- visits. The male flowers 
are of scarcely larger size, but their greenish-yellow colour is 
more conspicuous than the green female flowers. The calyx 
almost alone plays the part of signal to the insects. 
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159. Ribes nigrum, L. — The stigma and anthers are both 
alike ripe at the opening of the flowers. The anthers open on the 
inner side, and are brought so close to the stigma by the conver- 
gence of the petals that an insect’s head, when pushed into the 
flower, must touch with one side the pollen-dusted face of one or 
two anthers, and with the other, at the same time 
or a little before, the slightly protruding stigma. 
Since the bell-shaped calyx, whose floor secretes 
honey, is 5 mm. deep, and the red tips of the 
sepals and the small white petals make the pendu- 
lous flowers only slightly conspicuous, insect-visits 
are not plentiful : I have only seen the honey- 
bee sucking at this species. It put its head only 
once into each flower, and touched the stigma now 
on the upper side, now on the lower, sweeping 
away pollen each time on the opposite side and so regularly ac- 
complishing cross-fertilisation. As compensation for the paucity of 
insect-visits, self-fertilisation takes place regularly in unvisited 
flowers, pollen falling of itself out of the anthers upon the recurved 
margin of the stigma. 



Lateral view of flower. 


160. Ribes rubrum, L., is likewise homogamic, but has much 
flatter, more widely open, and more conspicuous flowers than 
R. nigrum , and more easily accessible honey. So it is more 
abundantly visited by insects, and is cross-fertilised after the same 
manner as R. nigrum but is self-fertilised less easily ; the flowers 
are turned sideways, and self-fertilisation only takes place when 
pollen falls upon the stigma from the anthers above it. I have 
seen the following insects upon the flowers : — 

Hymenoptera — (a) Apulat : Andrena fulva, Schrank, $? , s. and c..p., freq. ; 
(2) A. Smithella, K. s. ; (3) A. nana, K. s. ; (4) Apis mellifica, L., 
$ , 8. and c.p., ab. ; (b) Tenthredinida : (5) Neniatus hortensis, Htg., s. 


161. Ribes Grossularia, L. — The anthers dehisce when 
the flower opens : the styles have not as yet attained their full 
length, nor have the stigmas developed their papillae. Since the 
flowers mostly hang down perpendicularly and the stamens stand 
around, and on a level with, the stigmas, self-fertilisation can as a 
rule not take place, even in default of insect-visits. This, like the 
proterandry, points to more numerous insect-visits than the former 
species receives ; and these really take place, induced by the large 
recurved sepals, the large, perpendicular, downward-pointing petals, 
and the easily accessible honey. 
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Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 , freq. ; 
(2) B. pratorum, L. 9 (in Stroinberg), very ab. ; (3) B. Scrimshiranus, K. $ ; 
(4) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > very ab. ; (5) Andrena nitida, K. £ , all sucking ; 
(6) A. albicans, K. £ 9 5 (7) A. Gwynana, K. 9 > (8) A. fulva, Schrank, 
9 , the last three both s. and f.p. ; (9) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. 9 > s. B. 
Diptera — (a) Musoidcc : (10) Scatopliaga stercoraria, L., s. ; (11) Calliphora 
erythrocephala, Mgn., s. ; ( b ) Syrphidce : (12) Eristalis eeneus, L., s. and f.p. ; 
(13) Syritta pipiens, L., do. The insect-visitors cause cross-fertilisation in the 
same way as in It. nigrum. See also No. 590, 1. 

liibcs sanguineum, Pursh. — The calyx-tube is 3 mm. deep ; the 
erect petals form a tube more thau 5 mm. deep. As a rule, there- 
fore, the honey is obtained and the flowers fertilised by bees only, 
especially the hive-bee. 

Biles aureum, Pursh. — The calyx-tube is 10 to 11 mm. deep, 
and the erect petals add 3 mm. more to its depth. The honey is 
only accessible to very long-tongued bees, and the flowers have been 
found by Delpino in Italy and by me in Lippstadt, to be visited 
only by Anthophora pilipes , 9 , whose proboscis is the longest among 
our native bees (20 mm.). In the two last species the flowers 
persist a long time after the reproductive organs are withered, and 
even become more conspicuous, since the petals in II. sanyuineum 
change from white to pink, and those of B. aureum from bright 
yellow to carmine. By this peculiarity, not only is the power of 
attracting insects increased, but the more intelligent fertilising 
agents are told at the first glance which flowers contain no more 
treasure for them, the result being that they visit and fertilise more 
flowers in the same time (590, 1.). The same kind of colour-change 
occurs in several species of Fuchsia and Lantana , in Diervilla 
( W aigelia) rosea, Melampyrum pratense, L., Fumaria caprcolata, var. 
pallidijlora, Jord., and others (575). 

Biles petrocum, Wulf., is, according to Ricca, slightly pro- 
terogynous (665) ; according to my own observations it is 
homogamic (609). 


Ord. CRASSULACEsE. 

Bryrphyllum calycinum, Salisb., is proterandrous, and has hang- 
ing, tubular flowers, rich in honey. Delpino supposes humming-birds 
to be the fertilisers, despite the pale greenish colour (177). 


162. Sedum acre, L. — Although the plant is small, it is 
rendered conspicuous on the bare spots where it grows by its 
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bright yellow flowers, and dense tufted habit. The flowers secrete 
honey from five yellowish scales at the base of the flower, lying 
between the anthers and carpels. The honey is accessible to 
insects with very short tongues, and the flowers are visited by 
numerous species of different orders. Cross-fertilisation for the 
most part takes place. For when the flowers open, and their 
petals spread fully out into a five-rayed star, the five stamens 
which alternate with the petals and which stand erect round the 
middle of the flower now dehisce ; while the five others which are 
inclined outwards with the petals remain closed : the stigmas are 
still quite immature. As the first five stamens wither, the others 
rise up towards the centre and open ; very soon, even before this 



1. — Flower, in first stage. », sepals ; j>, petals ; a\ outer anthers, alternating with the petals ; 
a 3 , inner anthers, opposite the petals ; n, nectaries ; oe, ovaries. 

2. — Apex of a style, in first stage. 

3. — Ditto, in second stage, after all the anthers have dehisced. 

second ring of stamens withers, the stigmas ripen. By sufficient 
insect-visits which in sunny weather never fail, the pollen is 
wholly, or in great part, removed before the stigmas are capable 
of being fertilised. If, however, in dull, windy weather, insect- 
visits are lacking, the anthers remain stored with pollen until the 
full ripening of the stigmas, and self-fertilisation becomes possible. 
Since the flowers are small compared with the insects, the latter 
touch both stamens and stigmas whether they alight in the centre 
of the flower or creep inwards from the edge. 

Visitors : A Hymenoptera — (a) Apidai : (1) Borabus Rajellns, K. $ ; (2) 
Cilissa tricincta, K. ; (3) Andrena cingulata, K. ? ; (4) A. parvula, K. 9 


i# ; ; 
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ab. ; (5) Sphecodes gibbns, L. 9 , freq. ; (6) Nomada ferruginata, K. 9 ; (7) 
Prosopis armillata, Nyl. 9 > ab. ; (8) Pr. variegata, F. £ ; (9) Pr. brevicornis, 
Nyl. £ ; (10) Megaehile circumcincta, K. 9> all sucking ; (11) M. centuncularis, 
L. 9 > C -P< 5 (&) Sphegidfv. : (12) Ammophila sabulosa, L. ; (13) Oxybelus 
uniglumis, L., ab., both sucking. B. Diptera — (a) Syrphvhe : (14) Eristalis 
tenax, L., f.p. ; (b) MusrifJm : (15) Pyrellia senea, Zett., s. 

163. Sedum reflexum, L., with a similar arrangement of its 
flowers, is in like maimer visited by insects of various orders. 

I saw upon its flowers : (1) Megnchile maritima, K. d (Apidrr), sucking ; 
(2) Eristalis Umax, L. (Syrphidm), both sucking and eating pollen. A further 
list is given in No. 590, 1. 

Sedum album, L. — This species is so decidedly proterandrous, 
that spontaneous self-fertilisation as a rule can scarcely result even 
in default of insect-visits. I have found the plant visited abun- 
dantly by insects, both on the granite of Luisenberg in the Fichtel- 
gebirge (590, I.) and in the subalpine region of the Alps (690). 

164. Sedum Telephium, L. — The stamens dehisce introrsely, 
first the fivf; alternating with the petals, and then the inner series, 
and at once cover themselves all round with pollen. The stigmatic 



papillae develop upon' the pointed ends of the styles, after the last 
stamens have withered. Since the petals and stamens are spread 
out as widely as the adjacent flowers permit, self-fertilisation does 
not take place in default of in sect- visits, even when the anthers 
are still stored with pollen at the ripening of the stigmas. 

The honey-glands are at the points of long scales hidden under 
the ovaries, at the bases of the petals. Insects which creep over 
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the closely packed flowers, to suck honey or gather pollen, come at 
. once in contact with the stamens or stigmas of many flowers, and, 
as a rule accomplish cross- fertilisation by help of the proterandrous 
condition : old flowers alone, which retain some pollen upon their 
stamens when the stigmas are ripe, are liable to self-fertilisation. 

In spite of the smaller flowers and more hidden honey, this 
species can dispense with the possibility of self-fertilisation, since 
the close association of many flowers insures insect-visits and con- 
sequent distribution of pollen more completely than is the case 
in Sedum acre. Although I only once watched the flowers of 
Sedum Telcphium (August 16, 1869) in sunny weather I saw the 
following insects visit it : — 

A. Hymenoptera— (a) Apidce : (1) Bombus (Apathus) campestris, Pz. £ ; 
(2) B. sil varum, L. 9 V > freq. ; (3) B. agroruin, F. £ , these three sucking ; 
(4) B. lapidarius, L. 9 > c.p. > (5) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 9 , s. ; (b) Tenthre- 
dinidce : (6) Allantus notha, Kl. (Tekl. B.). B. Diptera — Muscidce : (7) 
Echinomyia magnicorais, Zett., s. 

Sedum atratum, L., is, according to Ricca, proterogynous with 
short-lived stigmas (665). I have found it, however, on the 
Alps to be likewise proterogynous, but liable to regular and even 
early spontaneous self-fertilisation, which is probably indispensable, 
as the plant is but little visited by insects (609). 

Sedum repens , Schleich. — This species also is proterogynous on 
the Alps, and in the absence of insects it likewise fertilises itself ; 
but its flowers are rather conspicuous and more visited by insects, 
so that the need for self-fertilisation is less urgent than in the 
case of S. atratum (609). 


THE COLOUR AND SIZE OF THE FLOWER IN CRASSULACEA:. 

The colour of the flower in Crassulacese depends closely upon 
the adaptation of the flower to a narrow or wide circle of visitors. 
In the species of Sedum, whose honey is still quite visible and 
accessible to the most short-lipped insects, the flowers are greenish- 
yellow, yellow, or white ; in Sempervivum Funlcii , Braun., S. 
montanum , L., S. arachnoideum, L., and S. tectorum, L., whose 
honey lies hidden, and which I have seen visited on the Alps by a 
miscellaneous company of bees, Lepidoptera, and long-tongued flies, 
the flowers are purple ; in Sempervivum Wulfenii, Hopp., whose 
honey is still more concealed, the flowers, which are chiefly visited 
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by humble-bees, are sulphur-yellow, and only remain purple at the 
base. I say only remain purple at the base, because this colouring 
is now useless, and seems only explicable as a remnant inherited 
from purple-flowered ancestors. The sulphur-yellow colour of 
Sempervivum Wulfenii seems not to stand on the same rank as the 
yellow colour of some Sedums ; but rather to have been developed 
from a purple colour by the selective influence of humble-bees. 
In connection with the size of the flower, we see in many 
Crassulaceoe the number of the parts increased or decreased : 
increased in Sednm from 5 to 7, in Sempervivum arachnoideum 
to 9 — 11, in S. montanum to 9—12, in S. Funlcii to 10 — 13, in 8. 
tectorum to 11 — 13, in S. Widfenii to 13 — 16 ; decreased in 
Bulliarda , DC., to 4, in Tillcea, L., to 3 (609). 

Ord. DROSERACEJE. 

Dr our a, L., occurs with cleistogainic flowers (169). 

Oud. HALORA GEE. 

Callitriche verna, L. — The proterogynous flowers are figured by 
Axell (17). Axel! considers them to be anemophilous ; Ludwig 
looks upon the submerged flowers as hydrophilous, and the others 
as entomophilous (435). 

Myriophyllum spicaium is anemophilous, and M. verticillatum is 
partly anemophilous and partly hydrophilous, according to Ludwig 
(435)- 


Obd. COM BRET AC EjE. 

Combrctum, L., is very diligently visited by humming-birds in 
South Brazil (Fritz Muller, 359). My brother informs me by letter 
that it is also frequented by butterflies ( Callidryas ). 

Ord. MELASTOMACEE. 

Heeria, Schlecht., has two kinds of stamens, one serving, 
apparently, to attract the fertilising-agents, and the other supplying 
the pollen for cross-fertilisation (606). 

Ord. LYTHRARIEE. 

165. Lythrum Salicaria, L. — This plant has acquired, through 
Darwin’s numerous and laborious experiments (158), so important 
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a place in the question of the origin of species, that its fertilisation 
by insects in the wild state also deserves our special attention. I 
shall recapitulate first the peculiarities of its flower, next the results 
of Darwin’s experiments, and finally the insect-visitors that I have 
observed. 

The flowers, which are set in close whorls on a long spike, are 
almost regular, usually hexamerous but sometimes pentamerous, 
both forms occurring on the same spike ; they have lost something 
of their regularity by standing not quite horizontally but directed 
slightly upwards. Of the five or six petals which are inserted on 
the edge of the cylindrical calyx-tube, 5 to 7 mm. long, the three 
lower (outer) are usually a little longer than the two or three 



Fio. 85 . — Lythrum Suliearia, L. 

Long-styled flower from above, after removal of one-third of the calyx, corolla, ami stameiiH. 

2. — Mid-styied flower, ditto. 

3. — Short-styled flower, ditto. 

а, long anthers or stigma ; the stigma in Fig. 1, the anthers in 2 and 8 are coated with 

green pollen. 

б, mid-sized ditto ; the stigma in Fig. 2, the withers in 1 and 8 are coated with yellow 

pollen. 

c, short ditto ; the stigma in Fig. 3, the anthers in 1 and 2 arc coated with yellow pollen. 

d, honey. 

4. — Mid-styled flower, viewed obliquely from above and from the right side. 


upper ones; the former are 7 to 11 mm. long, the latter 6 to 10 mm. 
When the flower is fully expanded, as, owing to the crowded 
arrangement, it seldom is, the upper petals stand vertically while 
the lower project obliquely forward ; and the latter form, therefore, 
a rudimentary platform for insects. The irregularity in position of 
the stamens and pistil is of more importance ; they all occupy the 
inferior (outer) part of the tube, so that insects cannot reach the 
base of the flower between them, but only above them ; and their 
ends are bent upwards, so that the ventral surface of the insect 
must come in contact both with anthers and stigma.. Honey is 
secreted by the fleshy base of the flower, and surrounds the short 
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stalk of the ovary and fills the space between it and the sides of the 
tube. Insects are attracted from a distance by the crimson spikes 
of flowers, and are guided on their way to the honey by the dark 
red colour of the inner surface of the calyx and by the dark lines 
in the middle of each petal. These insects are caused to perform 
regular cross-fertilisation by the trimorphism of the flowers, which 
forms the most remarkable feature of the plant. 

In each flower the reproductive organs, which consist of one pistil 
and two whorls of stamens, of five or six each, are of three different 
lengths ; the shortest are inclosed in the calyx-tube, the intermediate 
ones project 3 to 4 mm., and the longest 6 to 8 mm. beyond it, and 
either the style or one or other whorl of stamens maybe the longest. 
All the flowers on any one plant are of the same kind, and the three 
forms are designated by Darwin, the Long-styled, Mid-styled, and 
Short-styled. Both pollen-grains and stigmatic papillae differ 
according to the length of the organs which bear them. All the 
pollen-grains are elliptical when dry, and swell into a spherical form 
when moistened. The pollen-grains of the longest stamens are 
green, those ffom the middle-sized and shortest stamens are yellow. 
The pollen-grains vary in size also according to the length of the 
stamen that they come from, and there is even a slight difference 
in size between pollen-grains from stamens of the same length but 
belonging to flowers of different kinds. The following table exhibits 
these differences : — 


j Form of flower. 

Relative length of 
stamens. 

Size of dry 
in *A 

Length. 

pollen-grains 

uim. 

Breadth. 

Diameter of 
moist 

pollen-grains 
in mm. 

Colour of 
pollen-grains. 

Long-styled . 

Intermediate. 

74-8* 

4— 4£ 

7-H 

Yellow. 1 

Long-styled . 

Short . . . 

7-7* 

3£— 4 

6— 6£ 

Yellow. 

Mid-styled . 

Long . . . 

9—10 

6—7 

9—10 

Green. 

| Mid-styled 

Short , . . 

6—7 

3*— 4 

6 

Yellow. 

Short-styled . 

Long . . . 

10—11 

6—8 

9|— 101 

Green. 

Short-styled . 

Intermediate. 

7—8 

4—5 

7-74 

Yellow. 


So the longest stamens have the largest pollen-grains, and the 
shortest the smallest. 

The pollen-grains of the long stamens differ more from those of 
the middle-sized and short stamens than these from each other. 
The stigmatic papillae in the long-styled forms are considerably 
longer and have their free ends farther apart than those in the 
mid-styled and short-styled forms, which in this respect also do not 
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differ so much from each other. In all these forms the stigmatic 
papillae consist of long cells, whose ends are cut off as round or 
elliptical knobs by a narrow neck. In the long-styled flowers these 
cells are mm. long, and as the part below the constriction is 
about twice as thick as the knob above, these knobs stand at a 
distance from each other equal at least to their own diameter. In 
the mid-styled form these papillae are only mm., and in the 
short-styled Ynr 5 mm. long J an d in both, the knobs stand very near 
together, since the part of the. cell below the constriction is little 
thicker than that above. 

Now it was Darwin’s great service to prove beyond question, 
by a long series of patient experiments, that in Lythrum Salicaria 
reproductive organs, when of different length, behave to one another 
like different species of the same genus in regard both to direct 
productiveness and the character of the offspring; and that con- 
sequently mutual barrenness, which was once -thought conclusive 
proof of difference of species, is worthless as such, and the last 
barrier that was raised between species and varieties is broken 
down. * 

Now of the eighteen possible ways of fertilisation, — applying 
the six different kinds of pollen to the three kinds of stigmas, — 
those six only are fully productive in which a stigma receives 
pollen from a stamen of equal height. The probability that the 
large pollen-grains from the long stamens are only suited to the 
long, widely separate papillae on the long styles (and so forth in the 
other cases) is thus fully confirmed by experiment. But such an 
adaptation, such a differentiation of the sexual parts, is only 
intelligible if it can be shown that under natural conditions insect- 
fertilisation causes the distribution of pollen to the proper stigmas; 
and it is clearly proved by observation that this is so. 

The honey of Lythrum Salicaria, inclosed at the base of a tube 
5 to 7 mm. long, is accessible (1) to insects which have a proboscis 
5 to 7 mm. long ; and (2), since the entrance to the tube is 2| to 
3 mm. wide, to insects whose head is small enough to be thrust 
partly or entirely into the tube ; and (3) to insects small enough to 
creep down to the base of the flower. 

Almost every insect, whose body along with its proboscis is at 
least 12 to 15 mm. long, must in sucking the honey touch the 
shortest organs with its proboscis, or, if this is less than 5 to 7 mm. 
long, with the under side of its head ; the next series with a part of 
its ventral surface 4 to 5 mm. further back, and the third series 
with another part of its ventral surface the same distance behind 
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the last. Thus all the three kinds of stigmas will tend in time to 
receive pollen from stamens of their own length. If the middle- 
sized and longest organs were also inclosed within the tube, the 
proboscis or head of the insect in passing down would come in 
contact with all, one after the other, and cross-fertilisation could not 
be nearly so well restricted to its proper lines. In point of fact, the 
insect alighting on the middle-sized and longest organs never has 
occasion to touch these with its proboscis or the fore-part of its 
ventral surface, the parts that are to come in contact with the 
shortest organs ; nor is the posterior part of the ventral surface 
which has been in contact with the longest organs, ever brought 
forward during the process of sucking to touch the intermediate 
ones. So that, as a rule, “ legitimate crossing ” only is performed. 

In the action just described, which leads regularly to legitimate 
crossing, only the larger and middle-sized bees and the larger flies 
take part. 

I have observed : (1) Cilissa melanura, Nyl. and $ , wherever Lythrum 
Salicaria grojvs, both sucking honey and gathering pollen, and almost confining 
itself to this one plant. (Since its proboscis is only 3 — 4 mm. long, it must thrust 
a great part of its head, which is 2 — 3 mm. broad, into the tube : it then touches 
the shortest reproductive organs with the under surface of its head, the next 
with the ventral surface of its thorax, and the longest with the ventral surface 
of its abdomen ; so that its dimensions suit the flower, just as well as the flower 
must suit it, for the insect to confine its visits so exclusively to it. I have only 
found one exception to this exclusiveness, for I once found a male of Cilissa 
melanura sucking honey on Thrincia hirta , 1).C.) ; (2) Saropoda rotundata, Pz. 
$ £ , frequently (body without proboscis 10 — 1 1 mm., proboscis 9 mm. long) ; 
(3) Apis mellifica, L. $ (body without proboscis 11 — 13 mm., proboscis 6 mm. 
long) ; (4) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 (body 12—16 mm., proboscis 7 — 9 mm. ) ; (5) 
B. agrorum, F. $ (body 10 — 13 mm., proboscis 9 — 11 mm.) ; (6) B. silvarum, 
L. ^ (body 10 — 12 mm., proboscis 10 — 12 mm.). All the humble-bees were 
frequent, and, like Nos. 2 and 3, sucking honey only ; (7) Megachile centun- 
cularis, L. $ (body 10 mm., proboscis 6 — 7 mm.), also sucking honey. The 
last six species, as the annexed measurements show, have all tongues long 
enough to reach the honey by thrusting in the tongue alone ; they all therefore 
touched the shortest organs with their tongues, the next series with the lower 
surface of the head, and the longest with a part of the ventral surface of the 
body 4 — 5 mm. further back. The hive-bee must, in full-sized flowers, have 
thrust the extremity of its head 1 mm. deep into the calyx-tube. 

Besides these bees, which deserve to be placed in the first rank as legitimate 
fertilisers, the Loosestrife is visited by a number of long-tongued flies, especially 
Rhingui rostrata. This fly, standing on one or more of the petals, after gently 
rubbing its forefeet together, and brushing its tongue and head with them, 
stretches its proboscis out to a length of 11 — 12 mm., and thrusts it down into 
the flower, letting it remain there from six to ten seconds. Immediately after 
withdrawing it from the tube, it usually manipulates one of the anthers with its 

s 2 
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labell« for a short time (one to two seconds) in order to add to the liquid 
non-nitrogenoue food some solid nitrogenous matter in the shape of pollen- 
grains. In inserting its proboscis into the tube, the conical prolongation of 
the head comes in contact with the middle-sized reproductive organs, while the 
proboscis itself touches the shortest ; the longest organs come at times in contact 
with the ventral surface of the fly, but very often fail to do so ; and so this fly, 
as a rule, only performs two-thirds of the legitimate work of fertilisation. 
Two other Syrphid®, Helophilus pendulus, L., and H. trivittatus, F. (proboscis 
6 — 7 mm. long), alight upon the longest reproductive organs, and fertilise all 
three kinds of flowers legitimately ; so also does Volucella plumata, L., whose 
proboscis is 7 — 8 mm. long. Several smaller Syrphidae, whose proboscis is too 
short to reach the honey, viz. Syritta pipiens, L. (proboscis 3 mm.), Syrplms 
balteatus, Deg. (2 mm.), and Melithreptus taeniatus, Mgn., feed on the pollen, 
which they may chance to carry to the stigmas ; but they are as likely to 
perform illegitimate as legitimate fertilisation. The same holds good of Halictus 
cylindricus, F. 9 * which has likewise too short a proboscis to reach the honey, 
and only collects pollen on this flower ; and also of some very small insects, 
Nanophyes lythri, F., Meligethes, and Thrips, which creep down into the tube, 
and of a species of Capsus which runs about indiscriminately on the leaves and 
also on the flowers of the plant. 

Two butterflies also, Rhodocera rhamni, L., and Pieris rap®, L., are to be 
seen rather abundantly on the flowers of the Loosestrife. The butterfly, sitting 
upon one flower, thrusts its proboscis (15 mm. long) into the next ; it thus 
touches the shortest organs regularly with its proboscis, but seldom the middle- 
sized ones, and the longest scarcely ever, but the middle-sized and longest 
organs of the flower on which it is seated come in contact with the ventral 
surface of its body. 

In the following list, those insect-visitors which regularly accomplish cross- 
fertilisation in its three forms are marked with (!) ; those which as a rule only 
effect one or two forms of crossing are printed without special mark ; and 
those which only occasionally fertilise the plant, and perform illegitimate 
as often as legitimate fertilisation, are placed in parentheses. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Cilissa melanura, Nyl. d 9 ! s. and c.p., ab. ; 
(2) Saropoda rotundata, Pz. d 9 I B -> not rare ; (3) Apis mellifica, L. $ s. ; 
(4) B. terrestris, L. 9 • s - ; (5) B. agrorum, F. 9 ! s - » (6) B. sil varum, L. 9 ! s. ; 
(7) Megachile centuncularis, L. £ ! s. ; (8) (Halictus minutissimus, K. 9 » »•) ; 
(9) (H. cylindricus, F. 9 > c.p.). B. Diptera — Syrphidce : (10) Rhingia rostrata, 
L., s. and c.p. ; (11) Helophilus pendulus, L. ! s. ; (12) H. trivittatus, F. 1 s. ; 
(13) Volucella plumata, L. ! s. ; (14) (Syritta pipiens, L., f.p.) ; (15) (Syrphus 
balteatus, Deg., f.p.) ; (16) (Melithreptus taeniatus, Mgn., f.p.). C. Lepidoptera 
— Rhopalocera: (17) Rhodocera rhamni, L., s., ab. ; (18) Pieris rap®, L., s., ab 
D. Coleoptera — (a) Curculionidai : (19) (Nanophyes lythri, F.) ; (b) Nitidulidce : 
(20) (Meligethes). E. Thysanoptera— (21) (Thrips). F. Hcmiptera— (22) 
(Capsus). See also No. 590, 11. 

Lythrum Graefferi , Ten., is, like L. Salicaria, trimorphic ; L. 
thymifolia, L., is dimorphic, and L. hyssopifolia, L., homomorphic 
(Darwin, No. 154). 

Besides Lythrum, Nesma, Commers., and Lager sir oemia, L., have 
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trimorphic species ; Pemphis, Forst., has dimorphic species (Kuhn, 
No. 399, Darwin, No. 167, 2 nd ed.). Koehne mentions twenty-one 
heterostylic and 340 homostylic species of Lythrum ; according to 
him, L. thymifolia is not heterostylic (394). Pemphis acidula, 
Forst., and some species of Rotala , 1 L., and Nescea are clearly 
heterostylic and dimorphic. 

Ammannia latifolia, L., lias cleistogamic flowers (394). 

Cuphea silenoides, Nees, C. Jloribunda, Lehm., and C. Melvilla 
Lindl., according to Treviranus, fertilise themselves before the 
flower opens (742). 


ord. onagrariea:. 

166 . Epilobium angustifolium, L. — The markedly proter- 
androus flower was thoroughly discussed by Sprengel, who noticed 
humble-bees as its fertilisers. The bright crimson racemes, a foot 
long, are very conspicuous. The honey is secreted by the green, 
fleshy, upper surface of the ovary, and is easily accessible to insects 
and yet well sheltered from rain. The expanded lower ends of the 
filaments fcfrm a hollow cone, which incloses the base of the style 
and the surrounding honey ; where the style issues at the apex of 
this cone, hairs upon the style prevent the entrance of raindrops, 
while insects easily gain access between the filaments. 

In young flowers the stamens, covered above with pollen, project 
forwards as an alighting-place for insects, while the style is still 
short and bent downwards, with its stigmas folded together ; in older 
flowers, the empty stamens are bent downwards, and the style, 
greatly increased in length, projects forwards with its four stigmas 
outspread and recurved. Alighting, sucking, and pollen-collecting 
are thus all made easy, cross-fertilisation in case of insects-visits is 
insured, and self-fertilisation rendered impossible. In fine weather, 
sufficient insect- visits are always insured by the conspicuous colour, 
size, and grouping of the flowers, and by the abundance and 
accessible position of the pollen and honey. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— (a) Apidve : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s„ very 
ab. ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. $ $ ; ( 3 ) B. pratorum, L. 9 9 d ; ( 4 ) £• 
terrestris, L. $ $ <3 ; (5) B. confusus, Schenck, ? , all ab., s. ; (6) B. agrorum, 
F. 9 9 <£ , very ab., a. ; (7) B. (Apathus) campestris, Pz. <3 , s. ; (8) Sphecodes 
gibbus, L. ?,8.; (9) Nomad a Roberjeotiana, Pz. 9> 8 - > (Id) N. Jacob®*, 
Pz. <3,a.; (b) Spheyidai : (11) Cerceris nasuta, Latr. ; ( 12 ) Crabro alatus, Pz. ; 
( 13 ) Ammopliila sabulosa, L. ; (c) Tenthredinidce : ( 14 ) Tenthredo acrophulariee, 
L., all sucking. B. Diptera— (a) Empidce: ( 15 ) Empis rustica, Fallen; 


1 Vide Bentham and Hooker, Genera Plantarum , i. p. 776. 
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(16) E.. livida, L., both sucking, abundant; (IV) Syrphils ribesii, L., f.p. 
D. Lepidoptera — Sphinges : (18) Ino statices, L., s. See also No. 590, 11., and 
No. 609. 

Epilobium Fleischeri , Hochst. (E. denticulatum , Ulender), is 
visited by numerous humble-bees. It is sometimes homogamic, 
sometimes proterandrous, sometimes proterogynous, and the short 
style always occupies the same position below the stamens. Cross- 
fertilisation is generally insured, but self-fertilisation is not quite 
excluded (No. 609, fig. 82). 

Insect-visitors of E. Dodoncei, Vill., E. origanifolium, Lam., 
and E. montanum, L. ( E . collinum, Gmel.), are enumerated in Die, 
AlpeMumcn. 

167. Epilobium parviflorum, Schreber. — In regard to the 
power of attracting insects and the possibility of self-fertilisation, 
two species of the same genus could scarcely stand in greater 



Fig. 86 .— Epilobium parviflorum, Schreber. 

Flower, in side view, the greater part of the calyx and ovary and the two anterior petal* having 
been removed. 

«t, stigma ; a 1 , longer stamens ; a 2 , Bhorter ditto. 

contrast to each other than Epilobium parviflorum and E. angus- 
tifolium; for the solitary, pale-red flowers of the former species are 
easily overlooked even by the practised eye, and generally expose 
their honey to no purpose, receiving insect- visits only exceptionally. 
Accordingly self-fertilisation is a regular occurrence. 

The honey is secreted by the upper surface of the ovary and 
lodged round the base of the style ; it is sheltered from rain not 
so much by the stamens as by a ring of hairs projecting inwards 
from the petals. Stamens and stigmas ripen together. The four 
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shorter stamens are set apart for cross-fertilisation, as they stand 
below the stigmas and are touched without fail by honey-seeking 
insects. The stigmas, standing in the centre of the narrow flower, 
must be touched first by an insect-visitor. The four longer stamens 
are concerned in self-fertilisation, and stand close round the stigmas, 
which are provided with long stigmatic papillae on their outer as 
well as on their inner sides. We must suppose that in case of 
insect-visits the pollen brought from without predominates in its 
action over the pollen belonging to the flower. In spite of frequent 
watching, I have only observed Pieris rapcc and a Meligethes sucking 
honey on this plant. 

168. Epilobium origan ifolium, Lam. — This Alpine species is 
comparable in many respects to E. parviflorum. The flowers are 
small, tubular, and inconspicuous ; the style is unbranched, and 
stigmatic papillae form a uniform covering for its upper end. The 
stigma is fully ripe on the opening of the flower, the stamens reach 
maturity a little later. The upper whorl of stamens performs self- 
fertilisation yegularly, while the lower whorl provides for occasional 
crossing. Argynnis Pales was observed sucking several flowers. 

Epilobium hirstotum, L. — The flowers of this species, whose 
rosy corolla expands to a diameter of 25 to 30 mm., are, taken 



Fig. 87 .—Epilobium, hinutum, L. 


singly, still more conspicuous than those of E. angnstifolium ; but 
the latter is rendered the more conspicuous of the. two by the 
aggregation of more numerous flowers. I have had no opportunity 
of watching E. hirmtum in the right places at the right time ; but 
from the arrangement of its flowers, as well as from its less striking 
appearance, it is probable that its insect-visitors are not so 
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numerous as those of E. angustifolium. For while in the latter 
speeies distinct proterandrous dichogamy and the change in posi- 
tion of the reproductive organs have quite excluded self-fertilisation, 
it remains possible in E. hirsutum. The stigmas here ripen 
simultaneously with the anthers : cross-fertilisation is insured in 
case of insect -visits by the more prominent position of the stigmas ; 
but in absence of insects the stigmas curl backwards, and come in 
contact with the pollen of the longer stamens. 

Epilobium alpinum, L., produces seed by self-fertilisation in 
the absence of insects (Axell, No. 17 ). 

A review of the foregoing species of Epilobium brings us to the 
same result that a comparison of the Geraniums, Polygonums, 
Alsinece, etc., leads us to, and confirms the view that no general 
deduction for a whole genus can be drawn from the floral mechanism 
of a single species, but that each new species must be investigated 
afresh. When Delpino (175A) characterised the genus Epilobium 
as dichogamic and fertilised exclusively by bees, tliis description 
may perhaps have been true of some particular species that I am 
unacquainted with; but it certainly cannot be sustained for the 
whole genus. 

169. (Enothera biennis, L.— The structure of this flower was 
minutely explained by Sprengel. The flower opens and is most 
strongly odorous in the evening, and seems to have adapted itself in 
this way to crepuscular and nocturnal Lepidoptera. But not only 
is the pollen exposed to bees and flies, as in the nocturnal flowers 
hitherto described, but the honey also is accessible to long-tongued 
bees. The colour of the flower is not white, as most nocturnal 
flowers are, but bright yellow, and the flower remains open or 
partially open during the day ; so that it is probably more correct 
to look upon the flower as adapted simultaneously for bees and 
nocturnal Lepidoptera. 

Visitors : A. Lepidoptera — Sphinges : (1) Macroglossa stellatarum, L., 
towards evening, sucking without settling on the flower. This species was 
probably observed by Sprengel also (No. 702, p. 221). B. Hymenoptera — A pula : 
(2) Bombus lapidarius, L. $ ; (3) B. silvarum, L. ; (4) B. agrorum, F. $ , 
all three sucking ; (5) Apis mellifica, L. $ , e. and c.p. ; (6) Colletes Davieseana, 
K. $ , c.p. ; (7) Panurgus calcaratus, Scop. 9 $ > dusting itself with the pollen. 
C. Di ptera— Syrph idee : (8) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (9) E. arbustorum, L. ; (10) 
E. nemorum, L. ; all three feeding on pollen, very abundant. 

( Enothera sinuata, Mx. — Trelease saw this flower visited by 
Ruby-throated Humming-birds ( 731 ). 
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CEnothera tendla, Bert. ( Oodctia Cavanillesii, Spach.), in the 
central province of Chili, produces cleistogamic flowers in spring. 1 

Fuchsia , L., is visited in New Zealand byjNectarinidae (. Anthomis 
melanura ) ; and in North America by Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds (Potts, No. 652 A, and Trelease, No. 731). 

Lopezia coronata, Andr. — The floral mechanism of this plant is 
described and figured by Hildebrand (346). In each flower there 
is present one perfect stamen; a second, standing immediately 
below, is reduced to a spathulate leaf, whose two halves fold 
upwards, and in the first stage, projecting horizontally from the 
flower, inclose the anther of the perfect stamen. The stalk of the 
spathulate leaf has an elastic tension downwards, the filament of 
the stamen an clastic tension upwards ; so when an insect alights 
on the projecting spoon-shaped blade, as the only convenient spot 
from which to reach two drops of honey that seem to rest upon a 
knee-shaped bend in the upper petals, the leaf springs downwards, 
and the stamen is set free and flies upwards, dusting the lower 
surface of the insect with pollen. When the stamen has thus served 
its purpose* it gradually curves upwards out of the flower ; and the 
style which was hitherto undeveloped grows gradually out of the 
flower in a horizontal direction, so as to form another alighting- 
place. Self-fertilisation is rendered impossible by this marked 
proterandry. I have frequently seem the whole process performed 
in my room by the house-fly (Musca domestica, L.), and by the 
common gnat ( Culcx pipiens, L.) ; and also at an open window by 
the hive-bee. 

What seem to be drops of honey on the two upper petals are 
in reality dry, shining bodies which deceive the flies as well as us. 
Lopezia coronata is therefore a deceptive flower like Parnassia ; 
but like the latter, also, it possesses real nectaries in addition, — 
two yellow pits at the base of the two stamens, the functional and 
the abortive (Delpino, No. 178). 

Lopezia racemosa, Cav., seems, from Ogle’s description (No. 
631), to agree fully in the structure of its flower with L. coronata. 

Lopezia miniata, D.C., is likewise markedly proterandrous ; 
but its stamen is not irritable, and does not lie inclosed by the 
spoon-shaped staminode, but stands above it (Hildebrand, No. 356). 

170 . ClRC^EA lutetiana, L. — This plant is fertilised much in 
' the same way as Veronica CJiamcedrys, L., in spite of the small 


Philippi, Bot. Ze.it. 1870, pp. 104-106, 
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affinity between them. Two stamefrs and the single style project, 
diverging from one another, from the middle of the erect corolla ; 
they form the platform on which an insect must stand to reach 
the honey, which is secreted by a fleshy ring surrounding the base 
of the style and is lodged in great abundance in the base of the 
flower. Since the style stands a little lower than the two stamens 
and projects a little further forward, it forms the most convenient 
alighting-place, and is that most usually selected. When an 
insect settles on it, it touches with its ventral surface the stigmatic 
knob at the end. As it stretches forward, and grasps with its 



a, ovary. 

b, the two sepals. 

e, the two bilobed petuls, alternating with the sepals. 

d, the two anthers. 

e, stigma. 

forefeet the bases of the two stamens, which are the only available 
supports, it involuntarily draws the stamens (which are very thin 
at their base, and therefore easily moved) inwards and downwards, 
so that the anthers dust the under surface of its body with pollen. 
Though this is apparently the simplest course which an insect 
can take, and that which most surely leads to cross-fertilisation, it 
is not the only one. The insect not unfrequently alights upon 
one of the stamens, and as this bends downwards it grasps the base 
of the same stamen and of the style with its forefeet. If the style 
now brings its stigma in contact with the ventral surface of the 
insect, as is usually, but not always, the case, it touches the side 
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opposite to that which the anther touches at the same time ; and 
so cross-fertilisation may result if the insect has come from another 
flower. 

In absence of insects, the flowers mostly wither without self- 
fertilisation taking place, as I have observed in specimens in my 
room. I have found a few flowers in which the stigma, instead of 
being directed obliquely downwards between the two stamens, was 
in contact with one of them from the beginning. 

The only visitors that I have seen are small flies which behaved in the 
manner described. I have collected (a) Syrphidce : (1) Baccha elongata, F. ; 
(2) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (3) Melanostoma mellina, L. ; (b) Muscidai : (4) 
Anthomyia sp., with yellow abdomen. Several other small Muscidse and 
Syrphida) escaped me. 

On a bunch of Circsea lutetiana which I kept in a glass of water in my room, 
I found a great number of house-flies : (5) Musca domestica, L., sucking honey 
and fertilising the flowers. 


Ord. LOASEjE. 

Cajophora lateritia is distinctly proterandrous, according to 
Delpino. In the first period the anthers, which lie in five bundles 
in the hollow and outspread petals, rise up one by one, bend 
inwards towards the middle of the flower, and pass back into their 
old position after giving up their pollen to insects. With these five 
bundles there alternate five groups each containing five metamor- 
phosed stamens ; in each of these latter groups the three outermost 
staminodes cohere and form in their expanded base a honey-recep- 
tacle, while the two inner ones incline as stiff rods towards the 
middle of the flower, and their bases, expanded and fringed with 
hairs, give shelter to the honey. After the anthers have all withered, 
the pistil grows up and unfolds its stigma. 

In the first period the insects cling to the central tuft of 
stamens ; in the second, to the stiff metamorphosed protective 
staminodes. The fertilisers seem to be bees, according to Delpino 
(177). This is in direct contradiction to Treviranus’ view, that the 
flowers of Cajophora are self-fertilising (742). 

Ord. PASSIFLOREjE. 

Passijlora cmrulea , L., was thoroughly described by Sprengel, 
who recognised it as a proterandrous form in which the anthers in 
the first stage, and stigma in the second, cam£ in contact with the 
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back of tbe insect-visitor. Delpino has observed humble-bees and 
Xylocopa violacea accomplishing cross-fertilisation in this manner. 

(172)- 

In Passijlora racemosa, Brot. (P. princeps, Lodd.), the tube is 
divided by rings of hairs into three chambers, the lowest of which 
contains the honey. From the size of the flowers, and their rich 
store of honey, Delpino imagines that humming-birds are the 
fertilisers ; and he supposes that the triple fence serves to keep 
away less intelligent visitors ( 178 ). 

My brother Fritz Muller has observed in his garden at Itajahy 
that some Passiflorae are fertilised exclusively or chiefly by hum- 
ming-birds ; but he is convinced that abundance of honey is no 
proof of the flower being visited by humming-birds, [ for one 
species in his garden, which is very diligently visited by them, 
contains no honey and is odourless, while another smaller white 
species flowering in Itajahy, in spite of great abundance of honey 
and a pleasant scent, is never visited by humming-birds. The 
numerous coronae, projecting ledges, etc., seem to him to be of 
service in detaining small insects in the lowest chaftiber (which 
often contains no honey) and keeping them caged for the hum- 
ming-birds, rather than in making access to the chamber difficult 
for unprofitable visitors of low intelligence. 

Obd. CUCURBIT AC EjE. 

173. Bryonia dioica, L. — The lower part of the calyx and 
corolla, both in the male flowers and in the female flowers (which 
are only half as large) is adherent to a hemispherical cup-shaped 
disk, whose naked, fleshy floor secretes honey. In the male flower 
five irregularly formed fleshy stamens arise on the edge of this cup, 
and are so expanded and inclined inwards that they completely 
Iroof in the cup. Four of the anthers cohere, to form two pairs ; 
the fifth is free on both sides. Thus the honey-holding cup has 
three narrow lateral entrances each placed between two stamens 
and fringed with long hairs ; and also an entrance from above in the 
midst of the upper ends of the stamens. The anthers form narrow 
ridges on the broad stamens, and the long, narrow slits by 
which they dehisce are so bent that the greater part of each 
faces one of the lateral openings, while the uppermost portion 
looks directly upwards. A honey-seeking insect alighting in the 
middle of the flower may thrust its proboscis down in the midst of 
all the stamens, or approaching from the side it may reach the 
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honey through one of the lateral entrances ; in either case it gets 
dusted with pollen, — in the former case on the lower surface of 
its body, in the latter on both sides of its head. The pollen seems 
to be rendered adherent by the sticky contents of the colourless 
spheres (k, 4) which border the narrow strips of pollen ; they must 
come in contact with the head or ventral surface of the insect just 
as the pollen itself does. 

In the female flowers the pistil rises up from the middle of 
the cup, and splits into three divergent branches, broad at the 
ends, lobed, and set with projecting points. These touch the head 
or ventral surface of an insect-visitor with their papillae and retain 
the pollen that may be brought. As the male flowers are twice 



Fjo. 89.— Bryonia dioiea, L. 

1, 2.— Anthers of the male flower. The arrows point to the lateral entrant 
8.— Male flower, in longitudinal section, magnified. », nectary. 

4 —Ditto, more magnified, ft-oin above. 
a, filament; p, pollen; k, colourless spherules. 


as large as the female, they are generally the first to be noticed and 
visited. 

To push the head between closely approximated parts of a ^ 
flower is a characteristic action among wasps and bees, which 
acquire the habit in constructing the chambers for their young. 
The honey is easily accessible to the thin proboscis of a butterfly, 
and the pollen of the male flowers is available to flies and beetles ; 
but the latter can have no part in the process of fertilisation since 
they confine their visits to male flowers. 

Visitors : A Hymenoptera— (a) Apida : (1) Andrena florea, F. $ d (A. 
rubricata, Sm.), by far the most abundant visitor of this plant, s. and c.p. ; it 
seems to restrict itself exclusively to this plant ; (2) A. nigroaenea, K., freq., s. 
and c.p. ; (3) A. fulvicrus, K. s. ; (4) Halictus sexstrigatus, Schenck, 
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c.p. only ; (5) H. sexnotatns, K. 9 , c.p. only ; (6) Ccelioxys simplex, Nyl. 
9,s.; (7) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , C -P- '» (&) Sphegidce : (8) Gorytes mystaceus, 
L., freq., s. ; (9) Ammophila sabulosa, L., freq., s. ; (c) Vespidce : (10) Eumenes 
pomiformis, L. £ ; (11) Odynerus parietum, L. 9 , both sucking. B. Coleoptera 
— Malacodermata : (12) Dasytes sp., only on the male flowers, f.p. C. Lepi- 
doptera — Rhopalocera: (13) Pieris napi, L., s. See also No. 590, n. 

The flowers of a species of Trianosperma in South Brazil are 
visited, according to Fritz Muller, very abundantly all day long by 
Apis mellifica and species of Melipona, although they are scentless, 
greenish, quite inconspicuous, and to a great extent hidden by 
foliage ( 597 ). 


Ord. UMBELLIFERS. 

The general phenomena of pollination in Umbellifer® have 
been already so clearly and thoroughly described by Sprengel, that 
I may confine myself to a short account of the most important 
peculiarities. The main features of the flowers are : firstly, the 
open situation of the honey, making it accessible to even the most 
short-lipped insects; and secondly, the union of mapy flowers in 
one head, making them not only more conspicuous, but also per- 
mitting them to be more quickly searched and fertilised. Cornns 
shares both of these characters with the Umbellifer®, but in a 
much less perfect form. 

In most Umbellifers the honey is rendered even more accessible 
than in Cornus, by the secreting disk being more convex and 
cushion-shaped, and by the stamens spreading further apart. The 
close association of many flowers is more perfectly attained in 
Umbel lifer® than in Cornus, far more numerous flowers uniting in 
one close-set surface, so that a visitor quickly traverses the whole ; 
and the florets are differentiated in the service of the community, 
those in the centre being condensed, and those towards the edges 
more expanded, rendering the whole more conspicuous. 

As a further advantage comes proterandrous dichogamy, often 
developed to such a degree that all the florets of one whole in- 
florescence only protrude their styles and develop stigmas after 
the shedding of the pollen ; so that in the first period of flowering 
a whole community dusts with pollen the insects that visit it, and 
in the second, exposes its stigmas to be dusted in return. So cross- 
fertilisation of separate inflorescences always takes place, and the 
impossibility of self-fertilisation is still further assured. Hence it 
happens that in many Umbellifers (e.g. Myrrhis) towards the end 
of the season only male flowers are produced, which furnish pollen 
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for the last of the androgynous flowers, now in their second or 
female stage. 

Hydrocotyle americana is visited in Kew by minute flies 
(Henslow, 330). 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris, L. — The exceedingly inconspicuous flowers 
fertilise themselves. I have not yet seen them visited by insects 
(59°, 1.). 


172. Eryngium CAMPESTRE, L. (Thuringia). — As in all other 
Umbellifers, the upper surface of the ovary secretes and lodges the 



Fig, 90 — Eryngium eampestre, L. 

1— Flower, in first (male) stage. 

2. — Ditto, in second (female) stage. 

8. — Ditto, after removal of sepals, petals, and styles, n, nectaries. 
4.— Petal, seen from within. 

(Letters as in Fig. 91). 


honey : but the honey-gland here does not form, as usual, a swollen 
cushion covering the whole surface of the ovary, but a Inflow 
rounded disk five-sided in outline, and surrounded by a ten-lobed 
rough wall of tiny (accumbent) bristles. The five equal-sized 
petals stand stiff and upright, with nearly the whole of their upper 
halves folded inwards : they stand about 3 mm. high, and are 
overtopped by the stiff, bristle-like sepals which alternate with 
them : the equally stiff and bristle-like bracts protrude still further. 
So the honey is accessible only to insects which have a proboscis at 
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least 3 mm. long, or are strong enough to push apart the floral 
organs which protect it. Accordingly, in connection with the fully 
developed proterandry, cross-fertilisation alone, as in all other 
Umbellifers, can take place. Eryngium shares only slightly in that 
special advantage which Umbellifers in general possess from having 
their flowers massed together in one surface, for the bristle-like 
bracts render it difficult for the insects to go creeping about 
the umbel. This disadvantage is somewhat atoned for by the 
richer secretion and better protection of the honey. Hence, in spite 
of the prickly flowers, insect- visits are by no means scarce, but in 
sunny weather we see the^ plant abundantly visited by wasps and 
flies, bees coming in much smaller numbers. I have observed as 
visitors and fertilisers : — 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Sphegida - : (1) Cerccris albofasciata, Dlb., scarce ; 
(2) C. labiata, F., ab. ; (3) G. nasuta, Kl., ab. ; (4) C. variabilis, Schr., not rare ; 
(5) Philantkus triangulum, F. ; (6) Ammophila Rabulosa, L., ab. ; (7) Tiphia 
femorata, F. ; (8) Priocnemis bipunctatus, F. 9 ! (A) Vexpuhr : (9) Odynerus 
parietum, L. 9 > (10) PolisteR gallica, L., and var. diadema, very ab., almost 
always to be found in sunny weather; (c) Chryxidce: (11) Clirysis sp., all 
sucking; (d) Apidm : (12) Nomada Roberjeotiana, Pz. 9; (13) Andrena 
Rosse, Pz. 9 5 (I 4 ) Halictus cylindricus, F. & ; (15) H. longulus, Sm. £ ; (lfi) 
Apis mellifica, L. 9; & H only sucking. B. Diptera — (a) Syrphultv : (17 ) 
Eristalis tenax, L. ; (18) E. arbustorum, L. ; (19) E. nemorum, L. ; (20) Helo- 
philus floreus, L. ; all four abundant ; ( b ) Muscidn; : (21) Lucilia Cicsar, L. ; 
(22) Sarcophaga camaria, L. ; (23) Ecliinomyia fera, L. ; (24) species of 
Anthomyia, all sucking. 

173. Astrantia major, L. — In Aslrantia major, the special 
advantages which most of the other forms develop so fully, and 
resemble each other so much in, are very little developed. 

The umbels are simple, their florets form no close-packed 
surface, the petals remain rolled up in the middle of the flower, 
||pd while they thus protect the honey from rain, they make it 
ross accessible and the flowers less conspicuous. Although the last 
objection is to some extent removed by the bright white bracts, 
iasepfc-visits are less abundant than to most other forms of this 
order. I have noted the following in my garden at Lippstadt ; — 

A Hymenoptera — Apidce: (1) Andrena albicrus, K. £ ; (2) Prosopis 
signal Bis. d I (3) Pr. armillata, Nyl. all three sucking. B. Diptera — 
(a) SyrpfiidcB : (4) Eristalis arbustorum, L., f.p. and l.h. ; (A) Muecidcc : (5) 
Lucilia cornicina, F., l.h. ; (6) Miltogramma punctata, Mgn. C. Coleoptera — 
Dermestidce : (7) Anthrenus pimpinellie, F. On the Alps I have found the 
plant visited by seven species of Coleoptera, three Diptera, two Hymenoptera, 
and one butterfly (609). 
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Every inflorescence bears, besides the proterandrous, androgynous 
flowers, numerous male flowers which mostly develop later, and 
are of obvious service in this marked case of proterandry in 
fertilising the last of the androgynous flowers. 

Astrantia minor, L., is both andromonoecious and androdioecious. 
The plant bears as a rule only one umbel, which usually consists 
of male flowers surrounded by hermaphrodite flowers ; the weaker 
plants usually bear an umbel consisting only of male flowers. 



Firs. 91 .— Antranlia major, 1,. 

1. — Male flower beginning to expand. One stamen has risen up, but its anther lias not jet 
dehihced ; the other four are still bent down within the flower. 

2. — Male flower at the middle of its flowering-period. All five stamens ere erect; two anthers 
have dehisced and are coated with pollen. 

8.— Hernia) ihrodite flower beginning t o expand. Two anthers are erect, but still closed ; the others 
arc still bent down within the flower. The styles protrude, but their stigmas are not yet developed. 

4.— Hermaphrodite flower in its second (female) stage. All the stamens have disappeared ; the 
styles have elongated, and their stigmas are mature. 

ov, ovary ; s, sepal ; p, petal ; a, anthers, still bent down within the flower ; a', ditto, erect ; 
a", ditto, dehisced; st, stigma, Immature; «t, ditto, mature. 


In regard to the distribution of the sexes, the condition in 
Astrantia minor is almost the same as in Veratrum album., with 
this exception, that in Astrantia minor no plants occur Bearing 
only hermaphrodite flowers. Veratrum album exhibits the -pas- 
sage from proterandrous androgyny through andromoncecism to 
androdioecism ; Astrantia minor, with similarly proterandrous herm- 
aphrodite flowers, shows only the passage from andromonoecism 
to androdioecism (609). 


T 
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Canicula europcca, L., is andromonoecious. Each umbel contains 
one to three proterandrous hermaphrodite flowers, surrounded by 
ten to twenty male flowers which develop later. Both kinds 
resemble those of Astrantia major in structure (590, 1.). 

174. Conium maculatum, L. — The adjoining figures serve to 
illustrate a peculiarity of the Umbellifers not well displayed in the 
other figures, namely the very slow and gradual development of 
the flowers, at first wholly male, and later wholly female. 

Fig. 1 represents a flower beginning to expand, but still far 
below its full size. The anther a 1 lias dehisced and is covered with 
pollen; a 2 is on the point of dehiscence; the other three are not 




1'ic. 02. ~ Conium maculatum, 1. 


1. — Flower nt the commencement, of its fust male) stage. 

2. — Ditto, in the middle of its male stage. 

3. — Ditto, in its second (female) stage. 


yet ripe; « :i is more advanced than a 4 ; and a:\ the most backward, 
is still curled inwards : no trace of styles is yet to be seen. Each 
anther stands at a distance of two-fifths of the circumference from the 
preceding one. The second figure shows a slightly older and full- 
sized flower, in the middle of its male period. The anther a 1 is 
empty and withered ; ar is half shrivelled and lias still a slight 
gj ga ting of pollen ; a 3 has just dehisced and is fully coated with 
pollen; a 4 is on the point of dehiscing, — it opened while the 
drawing was being made ; a 5 is still closed. The styles are still 
short and bent inwards with undeveloped stigmas. Lastly, the 
thif3 # figure shows a flower in its second stage : the anthers 
have fallen off ; the styles have raised themselves erect ; a 
stigmatic knob has been developed on the end of each style. 

Even this notoriously poisonous plant receives abundance of 
insect-visitors who greedily lick up its honey. 
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Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (1) Sargus cuprarius, L. ; (i b) 
Musculce : (2) Callipliora vomitoria, L. ; (3) Lucilia cornicina, F. ; (4) Scato- 
phaga stercoraria, L. ; (5) Sepsis sp. B. Coleoptera— (o) Nitidulidce : (6) 
Meligethes, ab. ; (A) De.rmestidm : (7) Anthrenus pimpinellee, F. ; (c) Lamelli- 
cornia : (8) Trichina fasciatus, L. C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthredlnida : (9) 
Nematus vittatus, L. ; (10) Several undetermined species of Tenthredo ; (A) 
Ichneumomdm: (11) Various species; (r) Sphegidte : (12) Pompilus trivialis, 
Kl. $ ; (d) Apidm ; (13) Andrena lepida, Sclienek, £ . See also No. 590, I. 

175. Bupleurum falcatum, L. (Thuringia). — I have found 
the dull-yellow flowers visited only by flies and Hymenoptera, 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphirhr, : (1) Syrittn pipiens, L., very ab., s, 
and f.p. ; (2) Eristalis arbustormn, L., s. ; (3) Pipizella annulata, Macq., s. ; 
(A) Bombylidai : (4) Anthrax flava, Hffsgg.,s. B. Hymenoptera— (a) Ten- 
thredinidm : (5) Hylotoina rosarum, F., s. ; (A) Veapidat : (6) Polistes gallica, 
L., and var. diadema, s. ; (c) Ichneurnonid(v : (7) Various species, s. ; (d) Apida; : 
(8) Halictus interruptus, Pz. s. See also No. 590, 1. 

176. Garum (Petroselinitm) sativum, L.— The visitors are 
chiefly flies. 

A. Diptera — (a) SyrphUhr ; (1) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (2) E. sepulcralis, 
L. ; (3) Uelojdiilus floreus, L. ; (4) Svritta pipiens, L. ; (5) Xanthogramma 
citrofasciata, Deg. ; (A) Muscidtr : (6) Lucilia cornicina, F. ; (7) Cyrtoneura 
simplex, Loew (determined bv Herr Winnertz) ; (8) Sarcopliaga carnaria, L. 
B. Hymenoptera — Apidcr: (9) Sphecodes gibbus, L. d,s. See also No. 590, 1. 

177. Garum uarui, L, : — 

Visitors : A. Diptera— (a) Stratiomyidw : (1) Stmtiomys longicomis, F. ; (2) 
Chrysomyia formosa, Scop. ; (A) Syrphidrr : (3) Chrysotoxiun festivum, L. ; (4) 
Pipizella virens, F. ; (5) Melanostoma mellina, L. ; (6) Pyrophama sp., s. ; (7) 
Syrphus ribesii, L., s. ; (8) Platycheirus peltatus, Mgn. ; (9) Melithreptus 
tacniatus, Mgn. ; (10) Eristalis arbustormn, L. ; (11) E. horticola, Deg. ; (12) 

E. acnous, Scop. ; (13) Helophilus floreus, L., veryab. ; (14) H. pendulus, L. ; 
(15) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (c) Muxcidm : (16) Gymnosoma rotundata, L. ; (17) 
Ecbinomyia fera, L. ; (18) Zophomyia trenmla, Scop. ; (19) Sarcopliaga 
carnaria, L., and albiceps, Mgn. ; (d) Bibionid(r : (20) Bibio hortulanus, F. ; 
(e) Tipulida ■ : (21) Tipula, l.li. B. Coleoptera— (a) Curculionida: : (22) 
Bruchus, freq. ; (23) Phvllobius oblongus, L. ; (A) Malacodermata : (24) Ah- 
tliocomus fasciatus, L. ; (25) Telepliorus rustietis, L. ; (c) Chrysomelida : (26) 
Crioceris 12punetata, L. C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthredinidce : (27) Hylo- 
toma femoralis, Kl. ; (28) H. rosarum, F. ; (29) H. cceruleecens, F. ; (30) H. 
enodis, L. ; (31) Selaiulria serva, L. ; (32) Athalia spinarum, F. ; (33f Tfen- 
thredo tricincta, F. ; (34) T. bifasciata, L., etc. ; (35) Dolerns eglanteriae, F. ; 
(36) Cimbex sericea, L. ; , (37) Cephus troglodytes, L. ; (A) Ichneumonidw : 
(38) Numerous species ; (c) Sphegidai : (39) Cemonus unicolor, F., freq. ; (40) 
Gorytes campestris, L. $ ; (41) Crabro lapidarius, Pz. ? ; (42) Or. pterotus, 

F. £ ; (43) Cr. vagabundus, Pz. ?; (d) Apidce: (44) Prosopis brevicomis, 
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NyL ; (45) P. communis, Nyl. ^ ; (46) Halictus maculatus, Smith, 9 > s -’ 
freq. ; (47) H. sexnotatus, K. 9> c.p. ; (48) H. albipes, F. 9, c.p. ; (49) An- 
drena nigroaenea, K. 9 > s - J (50) A. albicans, K. 9 3 * 9 - 5 (51) A. parvula, K., 
8. and c.p. ; (52) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 > s. ; (53) A. nana, K. <$ , s., and A. minutula, 

K. 9 > s - D. Lepidoptera — Tineidce : (54) Adela, s. E. Neuroptera — (55) 
Sialie hitaria, L. See also No. 590, 1., and No. 609. 

178. SlUM LATIFOLIUM, L. : — 

A. Diptera — (a) Empidw. (1). Empis sp. ; (b) Dolichopida 1 . : (2) Dolichopus 
ameus, Deg. ; (c) Syrphidai : (3) Syrplius ribesii, L. ; (4) Eristalis nemorum, 

L. ; (5) E. arbustorum, L. ; (6) E. ceneus, Scop. ; (7) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (8) 
Helopliilus flureus, L. ; (d) Musvida : (9) Mesembrina meridiana, L., s. ; (10; 
Lucilia silvarum, Mgn. ; (11) L. Ca'sar, L. ; (12) L. cornicina, F. ; (13) Muaca 
corvina, F. ; (14) Aricia incana, Wied., free]. ; (15) Cyrtoneura simplex, Loew ; 
(16) Calliphora vomitoria, F. ; (17) Ocyptera brassicuria, F. ; (18) Tetanoceva 
ferruginea, Fallen ; (19) Sepsis sp. ; (e) Stratiomy'uhv ; (20) Stratiomys ripariu, 
Mgn. B. Coleoptera — (a) Mordellidtv : (21) Mordella fasciata, F. ; (b) Alalu- 
codermata : (22) Telepliorus lnelanurus, L. ; (r) LamcUiuornia : (23) Trichius 
fasciatus, L. C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthrediuidie : (24) Selandria serva, F. ; 
(25) Athalia rosse, L. ; (26) Tenthredo notha, Kl. ; ( b ) Ichneumonidtr : (27) 
Numerous species ; (c) Sphegidw : (28) Crabro dives, H. Sc^i. $ ; (29) C', 
lapidarius, Pz. $ 9 ■> freq. ; (30) C. pterotus, F. £ ; (31 ) C. vagus, L. ^ . 
I). Hemiptera — (32) A small species of A nthocorida. 

179. ^Egopodium Podagharia, L.— The flowers of this 
common weed are the resort of very numerous insects of various 
orders. I have found upon them : — 

A. Diptera — («) Strut iomyida- : (1) Stratiomys Chanuelcon, Deg. ; (2) Surges 
cuprarius, L. ; (3) Chrysomyia forinoMu, Scop. ; (b) Jiombyluhv : (4) Anthrax 
flava, Mgn. (Thur.) ; (c) Ernpuhr. : (5) Eni]»is livida, L. ; (6) E. punctata, F. ; 
(d) Therevuhc : (7) Thereva anilis, L. ; (fi) DuUchopuhe : (8) (lyrnnoptcrnus 
duerophylli, Mgn. ; (/) Syrpldda ■ : (9) Pipizella virens, F. ; (10) Chrysogaster 
viduata, F. ; (11) Oh. cocmeteriorurn, L. ; (12) Oh. chalybeata, Mgn. ; (13) 
Syrplius pyrastri, L. j (14) S. ribesii, L. ; (15) S. nitidicollis, Mgn. ; (16) 
Melithreptus tamiatus, Mgn. ; (17) Volucella pellucens, L. (Tekl. B.) ; (18) 
Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (19) E. nemorum, L. ; (20) Helopliilus floreus, L., 
ab. ; (21) Syritta pipiens, L., freq. ; (g) Muscidm : (22) Echinomyia iera, L. ; 
(23) Zopliomyia tremula, Scop. ; (24) Sarcophaga albicans, Mgn. ; (25) Lucilia 
tojafeina, F. ; (26) L. silvarum, Mgn., etc. ; (27) Musca corvina, F. ; (28) Aricia 
obscurata, Mgn. ; (29) Species of Anthomyia ; (30) Scatophugu stercoraria, L. ; 
(31) S. mmlaria, F. ; (32) Sepsis, ab. ; (h) Tpulida : : (33) Pachyrrhina 
histrio, F. ; (34) P. crocata, L. B. Coleoptera— (a) Nitidulida ■ : (35) Cycli- 
ramus lute us, F. (Tekl. B.) ; (b) Dermestidcn : (36) Anthrenus pimpinellte, F. ; 
(c) Lamellicornia : (37) Phyllopertha horticola, L. ; (38) Oetonia aurata, L. ; 
(39) Trichius faBciatus, L. ; (d) Elateridm : (40) Agriotes aterrimus, L. ; (41) 
Lacon murinus, L. ; (42) Athous niger, L. ; (e) Malacodermata : (43) Tele- 
phorus fuscus, L. ; (44) Malachius bipustulatus, F. ; (45) Dasytes flavipes, F. ; 
(46) TrichodeB apiarius, L. ; (/) Cutelidas : (47) Cistela murina, L. ; (jj) 
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Mordellvdai . (48) Anaspis rufilabris, Gy lh. ; (49) A. frontalis, L. ; (50) 
Mordella fasciata, F. ; (51) M. aculeata, L., very ab. ; (h) Curculionidce : (52) 
Sperm ophagus cardui, Schh. ; (/) Cerambycidas : (53) Pacliyta octoinaculata, 
F. (Tekl. B.) ; (54) Leptura livjda, F. ; (55) Grammoptera ruticomis, Pz. 
C. Hymcnoptera — (a) Tenthredinidw. : (56) Hylotoma femoralis, Kl. ; (57) 
H. rosarum, F. ; (58) H. ustulata, L. ; (59) H. vulgaris, Kl. ; (60) Selandria 
serva, F., ab. ; (61) Tenthredo bifasciata, L. ; (62) T. flavicomis, L. ; (63) T. 
notha, Kl., ab. ; (64) T. atra, Kl. ; (65) T. sp. ; (66) Cimbex sericea, L. ; (b) 
lchnmnwnidai : (67) Numerous species ; (<■) Evanindm : (68) Focnus alfectator, 
F. (Thur.) ; (69) F. jaculator, F. (Thur.) ; (d) Chryskha : (70) Hedyclirum 
lucidulum, F. d , freq. ; (e) Sphcgidcr : (71) Crabro sexcinetus, v. d. L. £ 
(Thur.) ; (72) Cr. cephalotes, H. Sell. d (Thur.) ; (73) Cr. lapidarius, Pz. $ ; 
(74) Cr. vagus, L. 9 ; (75) Oxybe.lus bipunctatus, 01. $ ; (76) 0. bellicosus, 01. 
d ? freq.; (77) 0. bellus, Din. d; (78) 0. uniglmnis, L., very freq.; (79) 
Philanthus triangulum, F. ; (80) Cereeris variabilis, Sclir. 9 d > not rare ; (81) 
Gorytes campestris, L. 9 d , not rare ; (82) Hoplisus latieinctus, Lep. 9 (Thur.) ; 
(83) Pompilus niger, F. 9 (Tekl. B.) ; (84) P. spissus, Sclii. 9 ; (85) P. 
neglectus, Wesm. 9 (Thur.); (86) Myrmosa melanocephala, F. 9 J (/) Ves- 
pldfv : (87) Odynevus quinquefasciatus, F. 9 ; (88) 0. elegans, F. 9 \ iff ) 
Apidai: (89) Prosopis communis, Nyl. d ; (90) P. clypearis, Schenck, d 
(Thur.) ; (91) Halietus albipes, F. 9 5 (92) II. cylindricus, F. 9 5 (93) H. 
minutus, K. 9 ; (94) Andrcna parvula, K. 9 6 5 (95) A. albicrus, K. 9 ; (96) 
A. helvola, L. 9 d> c.p. !111< 1 H - ; (97) A. fulvago, Christ. 9i f'-P- ;■ (98) A. 
proximo, Iv. 9? aT ‘d ( '-P- ; (99) A. albicans, K., s. ; (100) A. pilipes, F. di 
s. ; (101) A. dorsala, K, 9> C -P- ; (102) A. fucata, Sm. 9> s - ; (103) Apis 
inellifica, L. 9 > c.p. R. Neuroptera-- (104) Panorpa communis, L. 

180. Pim pin ELLA MAGNA, L. — I have had very little oppor- 
tunity of observing this species, and I have only noticed the 
following insect- visitors in Low Germany. 

J Apidrr : (1) And rena parvula, K. 9? p- and c.p. ; (2) A. Rosjb, Pz. d , s. 

In the subalpine region of the Alps it usually bears only 
pinkish flowers (P. magna, /3 rosea, Koch = P. rubra, Hoppe), which 
circumstance may be attributed to the more intense action of 
light in this region. I have found the pink variety on the Alps 
visited by six species of beetles, seven flies, two Hymenoptera, and 
one butterfly ( 609 ). 

181. PlMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA, L.I— 

Visitors: A. Diptera— («) Tabnnidm : (1) Tabanus micans, Mgn. ; (2) 
Chrysops ccecutiens, L. ; (b) Asilidm: (3) Isopogon brevirostris, Mgn.; ( 0 ) 
Syrjdudoi : (4) Syrphus nitidicollis, Mgn. ; (5) S. pyrastri, L. ; (6) Eristalia 
horticola, Mgn. ; (</) Connpidcr : (7) Conops 4-fasciata, Deg. ; (e) Tipulida • : 
(8) Pacliyrrhina crocata*, L. B. Coleoptera — (a) Malacodermata : (9) Tele- 
phone melanurus, F. ; (10) Dasytes flavipes, F. (Thur.) ; ( b ) Cerambycidas : 
(11) Pachyta octomaculata, F., ab. (Sid.); (c) Chrysomelidas : (12) Clythra 
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scopolina, L. (Thur.). C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenthredinidie : (13) Hylotoma 
rosarum, F. ; (14) Selandria serva, L. ; (15) Tenthredo bicincta, L. ; (16) T, 
notha, Kl., ab. ; (17) T. bifasciata, L., etc. ; (18) Cimbex serieea, L. ; ( b ) Ichneu- 
monidce : (19) Numerous species ; (c) Apidce : (20) Sphecodes gibbus ? L., s. ; 
(21) Andrena parvula, K., s. and c.p. ; (22) A. fulvescens, Sm. $ . D. Neuro- 
ptera — (23) Panorpa communis, L. 

182. Myrrhis odorata, Scop. — The accompanying figures 
represent flowers of this species as I saw them towards the end 
of their floweriug period, June 13, 1871. The flowers last 
developed are male only, their anthers and petals fall off without 
their developing styles or stigmas upon their stunted ovaries. 
These male flowers, as in cases described above, furnish pollen 
for the last of the hermaphrodite flowers when in their second 
or female stage. I have had no opportunity of observing the 



1. — Male flower, at tlie end of its flowering-period. 

2. -Ditto, withered. 

3 —Hermaphrodite flower in its last stage. 

ov, ovary ; n, nectary ; p, petal j a, anther ; a', ditto, not yet dehisced. 

fertilisation of Myrrhis odorata, which, in the neighbourhood of 
Lippstadt, occurs wild only in an isolated patch. Herr Borgstette 
sent me the following list of species which he collected on the 
flowers of this plant at Teklenburg : — 

A. Diptera — (a) Bombylidcc : (1) Bombylius major, L. ; (b) Emjndai : (2) 
Empis tesselata, F. ; (c) Syrphidce, : (3) Xylota femorata, L. B. Coleoptera— 
Chryeomelidas : (4) Galeruca calmariensis, L. C. Hymenoptera — (a) Ichneu- 
monidas: (5) Several species; (b) Aprdw : (6) Halictus maculatus, Sm. I 
have since added twenty-seven species to this list (590, 1.). 

183. Ch-erophyllum hirsutum, L. : — . 

Visitors : A. Diptera —Syrphidce : (1) Eristalis pertinax, Scop. B. Cole- 
optera-— (a) Elaterida: : (2) Agriotes gallicus, Lap. (Thur.) ; (b) (Edemerida; : 
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(3) (Edemera fiaveseens, L. (Tliur.). C. Hyinenoptera — (a) Tenthredinidw : 

(4) Hylotoma enodis, L., ab. ; (5) H. segmentaria, Pz. (Thur.) : (6) Tenthredo 
bifasciata, L. (Thur.) ; (7) T. notlm, Kl. ; (8) T. sp. ; (9) Atbalia rosse, L. ; (6) 
Evaniadm: (10) Foenus affectator, F. (Tliur.); (c) (Jhrysidce : (11) Clirysis 
ignita, L. (Thur.); (d) Sphe.gi.dm: (12) Crabro subterraneus, F. £ (Thur.); 
(13) Pompilus pectinipes, v. d. L. (Tliur.).; (14) Myrmosa melanostoma, F. 
(Thur.); (e) Ajtidm : (15) Spheeodes ephippia, L. 

184. (JiLEltOPHYLLUM TEMULUM, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Diptora— (a) Stratiomyida: : (1) Chrysoniyia formosa, Scop.; 
(b) Syrphidm : (2) Cheilosiu scutcllata, Fallen ; (3) Chrysoguster cteineteriorum, 
L. ; (4) Melanostoma mellina, L. ; (5) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; ((>) Baccha 
elongata, F. ; (7) Eristalis nemorum, L. ; (8) Helophilus Horens, L. ; (9) 
Syritta pipiem, L. ; ( l> ) Mum him : (10) Uymnosoma rotundata, L. B. Cole- 
optera— (a) NHidulidte : (11) Meligethes ; (it) Dennesiidw : (12) Anthrenus 
scrophuhirico, L. ; (13) A. pimpinelbo, F. ; (c) Cera nibyndte : (14) Leptura 
livida, L. ; (15) Paohyta 8-ma.c.ulata, F. (Tekl. B.). ( '. Hymenoptera — (a) 

Tenthredmuhv. : (10) Tenthredo fhivicornis, L. ; ( J7) T. untlui, Kl. ; (18) T. 
rustics, L. ; (19) Several undetermined specie's of Tenthredo ; {!>) Sphegidm : 
(•20) Crabro cribrarius, L. 9 6 > (-1) Fntomognathus bre.vis, v. d. L. 9 ; (<") 
Veapidm : (22) Odynerus parietum, L. 9 ; (d) Apidtr : (23) Andrena Collinsoniaria, 
K 9 t s - and <••]?. See also No. 590, 1. 

185. Anthriscus nilvestris, Hoflin. — The accompanying 
figures show some of the special adaptations which all typical 
Umbellifene share. These features are: (I) the fully exposed 



1. —Flower in first (male) stage, a, anthers not yet dehisced; a', ditto, dehisced. The styles 

1,1 y 2 11 — FlowVr in second (female) stage. The stamens lia\e fallen off, the sty leB have appeared, and 
their stigmas are mature. 

p, inner, p\ outer petals; ov , ovary; n. nectary ; si, stigma. 


situation of the honey, due to the cushion -shaped swelling of 
the disk which secretes it, to the absence at first of styles, 
to the widely outstretched position of the petals, and to the 
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peculiar nature of the anthers which, before dehiscence, are 
bent backwards outside the flower, and afterwards, erecting 
themselves slightly, stand pointing obliquely outwards, and 
easily fall off altogether at the coining of an insect ; (2) the 
complete proterandry, so fully developed that every trace of 
anthers has disappeared when the stigmas arrive at maturity ; 

(3) the loss of regularity in the separate flowers for the good of 
the community, the outer petals developing at the cost of the 
inner ones. 

As in the forms just mentioned, we find visiting Anthriscus 
silvestris a very miscellaneous company of insects, chiefly with 
short proboscides, to lick up the flat layer of honey from the 
disk ; a few humble-bees and Muscidae to feed on pollen, and a 
few bees to collect it. As they pass quickly over the surface of 
the umbels, and frequently fly from one to another, they easily 
dust their body and legs with pollen upon young flowers, and 
accomplish numerous cross-fertilisations in a short time. 

I have repeatedly found hive-bees collecting pollen on 
Anthriscus silvestris; they ran over the umbels will} the utmost 
speed, so quickly that I could not follow with my eye the act of 
pollen-gathering, and they stripped off many anthers completely. 
In spite of their industry, which is so often very useful to other 
flowers, they are of little or no use to Anthriscus silvestris ; 
for they take away the pollen, but never or only rarely go to 
umbels in the second stage, and so seldom or never effect 
cross-fer ti lisation . 

Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Stmtiowynla' : (1) Nemotelus pantlierinns, L. ; 
(2) Stratiomys Chan ad eon, Deg. ; (b) Empidiv : (3) Entpis punctata, F. ; 

(4) E. stereorea, L. ; (<•) Syr ph id a- : Co) Kyrphus corolla:, F. ; (ft) S. rihesii, L. ; 
(7) Melithreptns scriptus, L. ; (8) M. pietus, Mgn. ; (9) Ascia podagriea, F. ; 
(10) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (1 1) E. pertinax, Scop. ; (12) HelophihiK Horens, 
L. ; (13) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (d) MuxcUhv : (14) Echinoniyia fora, L. ; (15) 
Zophomyia tremula, Scop. ; (1(5) Sarcophaga sp. ; (17) Lncilia wericata, Mgn. ; 
(18) Mupca eorvina, F. ; (19) Grapliomyia rnaculata, Scop. ; (20) Scatophaga 
merdaria, F. ; (21) S. stercoraria, L., ab. ; (22) Sepsis sp. ; (23) Psila fnnetaria, 
L. ; (e) Bibionuhr : (24) Bibio hortulanus, F. ; (/) Tiptdidtv : (25) Paeliyr- 
rhina crocata, L. ; (26) P. pratensis, L. B. Ooleoptera — (a) Nitidulida •: (27) 
Epuraia sp. ; (28) Meligethes ; (b) Elateridn • : (29) Synnptus filiform is, F. ; 
30) Lacon murinus, L., freq. ; (31) Atlious niger, L. ; (32) Corymbites quercus, 
111. ; (c) Malacoderinata : (33) Telt*pl)orufl fuscUR, L. ; (34) T. rusticus, F. ; 
(35) T. livid us, L. ; (36) Mai acinus aoneus, L. ; (37) M. bipustulatUH, F. ; (d) 
Cistelidm : (38) Cistela murina, L. ; (c) M ordelHda: : (39) Mordella ftisciata, 
F. ; (40) M. pumila, Gyll. ; (./) Curculionidai : (41) Bmchus, freq. ; (g) Ceram • 
bycida’ : (42) Clytus arietift, L. ; (43) Pachyta collaris, L. (Thur i ; (44) P. 
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octomaculata, F. (Tliur.) ; (45) Grammoptera’ lurida, F. (Tekl. B.) ; (46) G 
ruficomia, F. C. Hymenoptera — (a) Tenth redinidcc : (47) Hylotoma femoralia, 
Kl. (Thur.) ; (48) Macrophya ueglecta, Kl. ; (49) Tenthredo notha, Kl. ; (50) 
T. rap®, Kl. ; (51) T. annulata, F. ; (52) T. rustica, L. ; (53) T. ap. ; (54) 
Selandria serva, F. ; (55) Athalia roam, L. ; (56) Dolerua cenehria, Htg. ; (57) 
Nemat.ua vittatua, Lep. ; (58) N. myosotidis, F. ; ( b ) Ichneumonidce : (59) 
Various species ; (c) Formicidcv : (60) Various species ; (d) Sphegidce : (61) 
Crabro eexcinctus, v. d. L. ^ ; (62) Cr. cephalotes, H. Sch. (Thur.) ; (63) 
Hoplisus laticinctus, Lep. 9 (Thur.) ; (64) Pompilus neglectua, Wesm. 9 
(Thur.) ; (65) P. viaticus, L. 9 ; (<0 Vettpidce ; (66) Odynerus elegans, H. Sch. 
9 (Tekl. B.) ; (/) A pi die : (67) Halict.ua Smeathmanellus, K. 9 ; (68) Andrena 
parvula, K., s. and c.p. ; (69) A. Collinsoninna, K. 9 J (70) A. fueata, Sm. 9 5 
(71) Apis mellifica, L. 9> c.p. H Neuroptera — (72) Sialis lutaria, L. ; (73) 
Hemerobius sp. See also No. 590, 1. 

186. Anthrisoijs Cerefoi.ium, Hoffm. : — 

Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidce: (1) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (2) 
E. nemorum, L. (3) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (/;) Muxcidce : (4) Gymnosoma 
rotundata, L. ; (5) Exorista vulgaris, Fallen ; (6) Sarcophaga hsemarrhoa, 
Meigen (determined by Herr Winnertz) ; (7) S. dissimilis, Mgn. (do.) ; (8) 
Cyrtoneura simplex, Loew. (do.) ; (9) Anthomyia radicum, L. (do.) ; (10) Sepsis 
sp., l.b. ; (ej Bihionuhr : (11) Bibio hortulanus, F. B. Coleoptera — (a) Niti- 
dulidce. : (12) Meligethes, very ab., l.li., also pairing on the flowers; (6) 
Dermestida; : (13) Antlirenus pimpinellm, F. ; (14) A. scropliularice, L., both 
ab., l.h. ; (r) Malacodermata : (15) Anthocomus fanciatus, L. ; (16) Malachius 
amens, F. ; (d) Mordellida 1 : (17) Anaspis frontalis, l.h. ; (<•) Ceranibycidce : 

(18) Grammoptera rulicornis, F., l.h. 0. Hymenoptera— (a) Iclmeumonidm : 

(19) Numerous species ; (b) Formicidcv: (20) Several species ; (c) Sphegidce : 
(21) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., ab. ; (22) Pompilus pectiriipes, v. d. L. $ ; 
(23) P. spissus, Selii. ; (d) A pidev : (24) Prosopis communis, Nyl. ; (25) P. 
arm il lata, Nyl. 9 ; (26) Apis mellifica, L. 9, c.p. 


187. CEnanthe fistitlosa, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Diptera— («) Stratiomyidce : (1) Stratiomys Chamseleon, Deg. ; 
(b) Fmpidtv : (2) Einpia livida, L. ; (3) E. rustica, Fallen ; (c) Leptida : (4) 
Antherix ibis, L. ; (d) Syrphidce : (5) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (6) Eristalis 
nemorum, L. ; (7) E. arbustorum, L. ; (8) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (9) Various 
species of Lucilia, all sucking. B. Coleoptera — Lamellicornia : (10) Trichius 
lasciatus, L. C. Hymenoptera — Apida; : (11) Macropis labiata, Pz. <£, s. ; 
(12) Heriades truncorum, L. 9> s - ; (13) Prosopis sp. See also No. 590, 1. 


188. (Enanthe Phellandrium, Lam. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (1) Odontomyia viridula, F. ; (b) 
Syrphidce : (2) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (3) Eristalis arbustorum, L., and others ; 
(c) Muscidm : (4) Lucilia cornicina, F. ; (5) Aricia vagans, Fallen ; (6) 
Cyrtoneura curvipes, Macq. (determined by Herr Winnertz) ; all sucking ; (d) 
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MycetopAididcc : (7) Sciara Thomse, L. B. Coleoptera — (a) Chrytomelidos : 
(8) Helodes Phellandrii, L., devouring whole umbels down to the peduncle ; 
(b) Cerambycida: : (9) Leptura livida, L., ab., licking the fleshy disk ; (c) 
Elateridce : (10) Adrastus pallens, Er. C. Hymenoptera— (a) Tenthredinidce : 
(11) Athalia rosae, L. ; (12) Tenthredo sp. ; (b) Ichneumonhhe : (13) various 
species; (c) Sphegidee : (14) Tiphia ruficornis, K. ; (15) Oxybelus bipunctatus, 
01. 9 ; (16) Pompilus viaticus, L. ; (17) P. trivialis, Kl. 9 ; (d) Apidir : (18) 
Prosopis variegata, F. ^ ; (19) Sphecodes gibbus, L. d . D. Lepidoptera — 
(20) Vanessa C-album, L. 

189. SiLAUS pratensis, Bess. — I can only mention the follow- 
ing as fertilisers of this species, which 1 have had few opportunities 
of observing : — 

Hymenoptera — (a) Teathredinidiv : (1) Tenthredo notha, Kl. ; (b) Sphegida: : 
(2) Pompilus viaticus, L. £ , l.li. ; {<•) Apidev: (3) Halictus longulus, Sm, d , s. 

190. Angelica silvestris, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Syrphubr : (1) Syrittu pipiens, L. ; (2) Helo- 
philus floreus, L. ; (3) Erietalis pcrtinax, Scop. ; (4) Pi pixel la virens, F. ; (b) 
Almeida : (5) Tacliina praepotens, Mgn. (determined bv llerr Winnertz) ; (6) 
Echinomyia fera, L. ; (7) Mesembrinameridiana, L. ; (8) Scatophaga stercoraria, 
L. ; (9) S. merdaria, F. ; (10) Lucilia silvarum, L. ; (11) Sarcoplmga sp. B. 
Coleoptera — (a) Dermestidee. : (12) Anthrenus pimpiuelhe, F. ; (b) Lamell't 
comm: (13) Trichi us fasciatus, L., l.li. ; (c) Mulucodermutn : (14) Telepliorus 
melanurus, L. ; (d) Coccinellidce : (15) Coccinella 7-punctata, L., s. ; (16) C. 
14-punctata, L., s. ; (e) N it idol id w : (17) Meligetlies, ab. C. Hymenoptera 
(a) Tenthredinida: : (18) Athalia rosae, L. ; (19) Species of Tenthredo; (b) 
Ichneumonido} : (20) Various species ; (<■) Evanicida : (21) Foonus affect ator, F. ; 
(d) Sphegidee,: (22) Crabro lapidarius, Pz. d $ (Tliur.), ab. ; (23) PhiluuthuH 
trianguluin, F. ; (e) Vespubr : (24) Odynerus sinuatus, F. 9; (25) O. debili- 
tatus, Sauss. ; (26) Vespa rufa, L. 9 > ! (/) Apidir : (27) Species of Pro- 

sopis, s. ; (28) Andrena pilipes, F. 9 , s. 1). Lepidoptera— (29) Argynnis 
Paphia, L. (Willebadessen) (s. ?) E. Neuroptera — (30) Panorpa communis, L., 
l.h. See also No. 590, 1., and No. 609. 

191. Peucedanum Cervaria, Lap. — On the slope of the 
Rehmberg, near Mtihlberg in Thuringia, a locality rich in rare 
plants, I found on the last sunny days in August, 1869, the following 
insects, many of them rare, upon this still rarer Uinbellifer : — 

A. Diptera — (a) Bombylidee : (1) Anthrax maura, L. ; (b) Mwcidiu : (2) 
Phasia crassipennis, F., ab. ; (3) Ph. analis, F., scarce ; (4) Gymnosoma 
rotundata, L., very ab. B. Coleoptera— (a) Chrysomelidce : (5) Clytlira 
scopolina, L. ; ( b ) Cerambycidce : (6) Strangalia bifasciata, Midler. C. Hymen- 
optera— (a) Chrysidoc : (7) Hedyehrum lucidulum, F. $ 9 ; (b) Spheguhe : 
(8) Crabro vagus, L. 9 5 (9) Cr. cribrarius, L. d 9> ah ; (10) Nyason macu- 
latus, v. d. L. 9 ; (11) Tachytes unicolor, Pz. 9 ; (12) T. pcctinipee, v. d. L 
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9 ; (13) Ammophila sabulosa, L. ; (14) Peammophila viatica, L. £ ; (15) 
Pompilus viaticus, L. £ ; (16) Priocnemis bipunctatus, F. 9 ; (17) Pr. obtusi- 
ventris, Schiodte, 9 ; (18) Ceropales maculata, F. 9 5 (19) C. variegata, F. 
9 £ ; (20) Tipbia femorata, F., very ab., all licking honey ; (c) Veapidm : 
(28) Polistea gallica, L., and var. diadema ; (d) Apidcr : (22) Prosopia 
variegata, F., s. ; (23) Halictus leucozoiuus, Sclirk. £ 9> 8 - and c.p. J (24) 
H. quadricinctus, F. 9 > 8 - J (25) Andrena minutula, K. 9 , freq., c.p. ; (26) 
Megachile lagopoda, Pz. 9 > once, sucking. 

It is a remarkable fact that this scarce Umbellifer is visited by 
a choice collection of rare insects, while the most common visitauts 
are absent. I do not think that this is due to a special taste of its 
honey, but I suppose that the same conditions necessary for the 
plant’s existence are also favourable to special insects. 

192. Peuoedanum (Ankthum) graveolkns, L. — The dirty- 
yellow flowers of this plant are, like those of Bupleurum , visited 
by Diptera and Hymenoptera, but far more plentifully and 
by a greater variety of forms, owing, doubtless, to the strong 
odour of the flowers. No species of beetle occurs among the very 
numerous visitors. 

Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Strut lumy id<v : (1) Chrysomyia formosa, Scop., 
s. ; (b) Bombylidu: : (2) Anthrax nuiura, L. (Thur.); (e) Syrphidre : (3) 
Oheilosia scutellata, Fallen ; (4) Syrphus pyrastri, L., sucking, as also were the 
following : (5) Eristalis arbustormn, L. ; (6) E. neinoruni, L.; (7) E. sepulcralis, 
L. ; (8) E. tenax, L. ; (9j Syritta pipiens, L. ; (d) Almeida:: (10) Gymnosoraa 
rotundata, L., ab. ; (11) Lucilia cornicina, F. ; (12) Musca corvina, F. ; (13) 
Oyrtoneura simplex, Loew., and curvipes, Macq., tlie last two identified by Herr 
Winnertz; (14) Sepsis, ab.; (e) Tipididiv : (15) Tipula sp. B. Hymenoptera: 
(a) Tentfiredinidiv : (16) Several species of Tenthredo ; (b) Ichueumonidm : (17) 
Numerous species ; (/■) Eraniadic : (18) Fcenus affectator, F. ; (19) F. jaculator, 
F. (Thur.) ; (d) Formuidiv : freq. ; (e) Chrymhe : (20) Hedychrum lueidu- 
hmi, F. 9 <3, freq. ; (21) Clirysis iguita, L. 9; (22) Chr. bidentata, L. 9 ; 
(/) Spheyida: : (23) Crabro sexeinetus, v. d. L. £ (Thur.); (24) Or. vexil- 
latus, Pz. 9 (Thur.) ; (25) Or. podagricus, H. Sell. 9 (Thur.) ; (26) Or. denti- 
crus, H. Sell. ; (27) Or. Wesimeli, v. d. L. £ ; (28) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., 
nb. ; (29) Tripox ylon elaviceruiu, v. d. L. 9 ; (30) Cemonus unicolor, F. 9 ; 
(31) Taeytes pectinipes, L. 9 (Thur.) ; (32) Psen atratus, Pz. 9 £ (Thur.) ; 
(33) Pompilus cinetellus, v. d. L. 9 ; (34) P. neglectus, Wesm. 9 (Thur., 
July 14, 1870 !) ; (35) Tiphia femorata, F. £ ; (36) Myrmosa melanocephala, 
F. (Thur., July 14, 1870 !) ; (?/) Venpidtv : (37) Odynerus parietum, L. ; (38) 
(). debilitatus, Sauss. ; (39) Eumenes pomiformis, L. ^ ; (40) Polistes gallica, 
L. (Thur.) ; (A) Apidiv : (41) Prosopia sinuata, Schenck, £ 9 (Thur.) ; (42) 
Pr. communis, Nyl. 9 £ (Tekl. B.) ; (43) Pr. armillata, Nyl. £ (Tekl. B.) ; 
(44) Sphecodes gibbus, L. £ 9 , ab. ; (45) Andrena parvula, K. 9 , c.p. ; (46) 
A. dorsata, K. 9 » C -P- 
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193. Peucedanum (Pastinaca) sativum, L. (Thuringia) : — 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Bombylidce : (1) Anthrax flava, Hffsgg., ].h. ; 
(6) Syrphidce: (2) Chrysotoxum bicinctnm, L. ; (3) Syritla pipiens, L. ; (c) 
Muscidee : (4) Dexia rustica, F. ; (5) Onesia sepulcralis, Mgn. ; (6) Lucilia 
sil varum, Mgn. ; (7) Sarcophaga camaria, L. B. Hymen optera— (a) Tenthre- 
dinidce : (8) Several species of Tentliredo ; ( b ) Ichneunumida: : (9) Numerous 
species ; (c) Sphegidw : (10) Crabro sexcinctus, v. d. L. £ ; (11) Tipliia femo- 
rata, F. ; (12) Mutilla europlea, L. 9 ; (d) Vespidm : (13) Polistes gallica, L., 
and var. diadema ; (14) Odynerus parieturn, L. <J. See also No. 590, 1. 

So the dull yellow flowers of this plant, like those of Buplcurum 
and Anethum, are visited only by Diptera and Hymenoptei a, not 
by Beetles. 

194. Heracleum Sphondylium, L. 

Visitors : A. Diptera —(a) Bombylidrr : (1) Anthrax flava, Hff. (Sid. Tokl. 
B.) ; (b) Empidce : (2) Empis livida, L. ; (c) Adluhr : (3) Dioctria Rcin- 
hardi, Wied., ab. (Sid.) ; (d) Syrplndw : (4) Chrysotoxum bicinctum, L. 
(Sid.) ; (5) Ch. festivum, L. (Tekl. B.) ; (0) Pipi/.ella virens, F. ; (7) P. anmi- 
lata, Macq. ; (8) Chrysogaster viduata, L. ; (9) Cheilosia scutellata, Fall. ; 
(10) Syrphus glaucius, L. ; (11) S. ribesii, L. ; (12) S. pyrastri, L. ; (13) 
Melitlireptus inenthastri, L. ; (14) Ascia podagrica, F. ; (15) Eristalis tenax, 
L. ; (16) E. nemorum, L. ; (17) E. arbnstorum, L. ; (18) E. sepulcralis, L. ; 
(19) E. seneus, Scop. ; (20) E. pertinax, Scop. ; (21) E. borticola, Mgn. (Sid.) ; 
(22) Helopliilus floreus, L., ab. ; (23) Xylota florum, L. (Sid.) ; (24) Syritta 
pipiens, L. ; (?) Conopidtr : (25) Zodion cinereum, F. (Sid.) ; (/) Mmt uhv : 
(26) Echinomyia grossa, L. (Haar) ; (27) E. fera, L. ; (28) E. magnicornis, 
Zett. ; (29) Nemora)a sp. ; (30) Exorista vulgaris, Fallen ; (31) Taehina eru- 
carum, Rond. ; (32) Sarcophaga carnaria, L., ab. ; (33) S. luemarrhoa, Mgn. ; 
(34) Onesia sepulcralis, Mgn. ; (35) O. Horalis, Rob. Desv. ; (36) Grapho- 
myia maculata, Scop. ; (37) Lucilia sericata, Mgn. ; (38) L. Caesar, L. ; (39) 
L. sil varum, Mgn. ; (40) L. eomicina, F. ; (41) Pyrellia mnea, Zett. ; (42) 
Musca corvina, F. ; (43) Calliphora vomitoria, L. ; (44) C. erythrocephala, 
Mgn. ; (45) Scatophaga merdaria, F., ab. ; (46) Sepsis cynipsea, L., ab. ; (<j) 
Tabanulou : (47) Tabanus rusticns, L. ; (h) Myvetophilid(v : (48) Platyura 
sp. ; (i) Tipulidce : (49) Pachyrrhina histrio, F. B. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidu- 
lidce: (50) Thalycra sericea, Er. (Sicbengebirge) ; (51) Meligethes, ab. ; (b) 
Demieatidai : (52) Anthrenus pimpinellae, F. ; (c) Lamellicornia : (53) Hoplia 
philanthus, Sulz., very freq. (Sid.) ; (54) Tricliodes fasciatus, L., ab. ; (55) 
Cetonia aurata, L., very ab., (Sid. Siebengeb.) ; (d) Elaterida: : (56) Agriotes 
ustulatus, Schaller (Thur.) ; (57) Corymbites holosericeus, L. ; (58) C. litema- 
todes, F. (Siebengeb., July 8, 1871) ; (e) Malacodermata : (59) Telepliorus 
melanurus, F., very freq. ; (60) T. fuscus, L. ; (61) T. lividus, L. ; (62) Tri- 
chodes apiarius, L. ; (/) Mordellida ; : (63) Mordella fasciata, L. ; {q) (Ede- 
meridce : (64) (Edemera virescens, L. ; (h) Cerambycidn: : (65) Rhagiuni 
inquisitor, F. (Sid.) ; (66) Pachyta 8-maculata, F., ab. (Sid. Siebengeb.) ; (67) 
Strangalia melanura, L., very ab. (Sid.) ; (68) S. nigra, L. ; (i) Ghryumxelidm : 
(69) Cryptoceplialus sericens, L. ; (k) CoccineUida 1 : (70) Exochomus auritus, 
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Scriba. C. Hymenoptera— (a) Tenthredinidce : (71) Tenthredo bifasciata, L., 
ab. ; (72) T. notlia, Kl., not rare ; (73) T. tricincta, F. ; (74) T. sp. ; (75) 

T. annulate, F. ; (76) Selandria serva, F., very freq. ; (77) Athalia rosee, L. ; 
(78) Hylotoma rosarum, F. ; (79) H. ccerulescens, F. ; (80) H. ustulata, L. ; 
(81) H. vulgaris, Kl. ; (82) H. femoralis, Kl. ; (83) Cimbex sericea, L., not rare 
(Sid.) ; (6) Ichneumonidw : (84) Numerous species ; (c) Sphegidce : (85) Crabro 
lapidarius, Pz. 9 $ , freq. ; (86) Cr. vagus, L. 9 <£ ; (87) Cr. cribrarius, L. 9 $ ; 
(88) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., ab. ; (89) Philantlms triangulum, F. 9 ; (90) 
Gorytes campestris, L. 9 cJ » not, rare ; (91) Dinetus pictus, F. 9 ab. ; (92) 
Mimesa bicolor, Sh. (Thur.) ; (93) M. unicolor, v. d. L. (Tlmr.) ; (94) Pom- 
pilus viaticus, L. £ ; (95) P. pectinipes, v. d. L. $ ; (96) Priocnemis exaltatus, . 
F. (Thur.) ; (97) Ceropales maculata, F., not rare ; (98) Tiphia femorata, F., ab. ; 
(d) Vespidm : (99) Odynerus parietum, L., ab. ; (100) 0. sinuatus, F. ; (101) 
O. trifasciatus, F. 9 > (192) Vespa rufa, L. 9 > (193) V. liolsatica, F. £ ; (104) 
V. vulgaris, L. 9 5 (<*-) Apidai : (105) Prosopis armillata, Nyl. 9 5 (106) Hal- 
ictus cylindricus, F. 9 i covered with pollen on the whole hairy ventral sur- 
face ; (107) II. leucopus, K. £ ; (108) H. flavipes, F. 9 ! (109) Andrena 
liana, K. 9> 8 -5 (HO) A. fucata, Sin. 9 1 ab., s. and e.p. ; (111) A. coitana, 

K. ^9, not rare (ShL) ; (112) A. Rosie, Pz. 9; freq. ; (113) Spliecodes gibbus, 

L. <£,s. ; (114) Nomada ferruginata, K. 9 > 8 - ; (Ho) Megacliile centuncu- 
laris, L. 9 > c.p. ; (116) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 > c.p. ; (117) Apis mellifica, 
9, s. and c.p, D. Hemiptera — (118) Several bugs. See also No. 590, 1., and 
No. 609. 

195. Caucus Carota, L. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Stratioinyhhe : (1) Stratiomys Ch annul con, Deg., 
ab. ; (2) S. riparia, Mgn., ab. ; (b) Bombylidu ? .* (3) Anthrax Hava, Hff. 
(Thur.) ; (c) Syrphida: : (4) Pipizella amiulata, Macq. ; (5) Pipiza funebris, F. ; 
(6) Chrysogaster viduata, L. ; (7) Cheilosia soror, Zett. ; (8) Syrphus pyrastri, 
L. ; (9) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; (10) M. tamiatus, Mgn. ; (11) Ascia poda- 
grica, F. ; (12) Eristalis sepulcralis, L. ; (13) E. arbustorum, L. ; (14) Helo- 
philus floreus, L. ; (15) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (d) Muscidce : (16) Gymnosoma 
rotundata, L. ; (17) Sareophaga albiceps, Mgn. (Thur.) ; (18) Species of Lucilia ; 
(19) Species of Sepsis. B. Coleoptera— (a) Dermestidce : (20) Anthrenus pim- 
pinellm, F. ; ( b ) Lamellicornia : (21) Trichius fasciattis, L. ; (cj Elateridce : 
(22) Agriotes sputator, L. (Thur.) ; (23) A. ustulatus, Sclialler (Thur.) ; (24) 
A. gallicus, Lap. (Thur.); (d) Malacodermata : (25) Dasytes pallipes, Pz. 
(Thur.) ; (e) Mordellidce : (26) Mordella fasciata, F. ; (27) M. aculeate, L. ; 
(/) Curculiomdm : (28) Spermophagus cardui, Sell. (Thur.); {g) Ceram - 
bycidat : (29) Strangalia bifasciata, Muller (Thur.). C. Hymenoptera— (a) 
Tenthredinidce : (30) Hylotoma ustulata, L. (Thur.) ; (31) H. femoralis, Kl. 
(Tlmr.) ; (32) Selandria serva, F. ; (33) Athalia rosso, L. ; (34) Tenthredo 
notlia, Kl. ; (b) Ichneumonidm : (35) Various ; (c) Chrysidw : (36) Hedyclirum 
lucidulum, F. £ 9 (Thur.), ab. ; (d) Sphegidce : (37) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., 
ab. ; (38) O. bipunctatus, 01. ; (39) Pompilus niger, F. £ ; (40) P. viaticus, 
L. £ ; (41) P. neglectus, Wesm. $ ; (42) P. intermedius, Schenck ; (43) Prio- 
cnemis obtusiventris, Sehi. (Thur) ; (44) Ceropales maculata, F. ; (45) Tiphia 
femorata, F., freq. ; (46) Mutilla europsea, L. £ (Thur., July 14, 1870) ; (47) 
Cerceris variabilis, Schr. 9 ; (e) Vespidce : (48) Odynerus sinuatus, F. 9 ■ 
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(/) Apidoi : (49) Prosopis variegata, F. $ (Thur.) ; (50) P. sinuata, Schenck, 
; (51) Sphecodes gibbus, L. 9 ; (52) Halictus albipes, F. d ; (53) H. inter- 
rupts, Pz. 9 (Thur.) ; (54) H. fulvicornis, K. ; (55) Andrena parvula, K. ; 
(56) A. nana, K. 9 > e - ; (57) Nomada lateralis, Pz. 9 (Thur.). D. Lepidop- 
tera — (a) Rhopalocera : (58) Hesperia lineola, 0.,. s. ; ( b ) Tineina : (59) Nemo- 
toie, Hbn., sp., s. E. Hemiptera — (60) Tetyra nigrolineata, L. (Thur.), ab. 
F. Neuroptera — (61) Hemerobius. See also No. 590, 1. 

Daucus ( Orlaya ) grandifiora, Hoffm. — This species has three 
different kinds of flowers, all differing in form and degree of 
conspicuousness : (1) In the centre of the umbellule the florets 
are male only, and have small incurved petals ; (2) at the edge of 
the umbellule the florets are asexual, and the outermost petal is 
greatly enlarged ; (3) at the margin of the whole umbel are 
female florets, in which the outer petals attain a gigantic size 

(59°, I-)- 

Caucalis daucoidcs, L., is visited by Tetyra nigrolineata , L. 
(Hemiptera) (590, I.), 

196. Caucalis (Torilis) Anthriscus, L. 

Visitors : A. Dipt era — (1) Gymnosoraa rotundata, L., Imp B. Ilyinenop- 
tera — (o) Tenthredinidtp : (2) Tenthredo notha, Kl. (Teki. B.) ; (b) Sphegidtr : 
(3) Crabro vagus, L. 9 '> ( 4 ) Oxybelus bellicosus, 01. ; (5) 0. uniglumis, L., 
ab. ; (6) Ceropales maculata, F. $ 9, a h ! (f) V rapid a- : (7) Odynerus pari- 
etum, L. ; id) A pi da' : (8) Prosopis variegata, F. d • 0. Lepidoptera — (9) 

Pieris rap«, L. See also No. 590, i. 1 


REVIEW OF THE UMRELLIFERAl. 

A survey of the Umbelliferae and their insect-guests proves 
most definitely that in flowers otherwise constituted alike the 
visitors vary in abundance and variety in proportion to the con- 
spicuousness of the flowers. For our comparison we must naturally 
choose flowers that have been observed to much the same extent. 
If we select a number, c.g. uEgopodivin, Carum , Pimpinella 
Saxifraga, Heracleum, Torilis, Anthriscus silvestris, Daucus, and 
Chcerophyllmn temulum, and arrange them in the order of con- 
spicuousness, this arrangement will not differ materially from the 
following, in which they are placed according to the number of 

1 The following additional species are discussed in my Alpenblumen: — Bupleurum 
stellatum, L ; Chcerophyllum Villanii, Koch. ; Gaya simplex. Gaud. ; Loserpitium 
hirsutum, Lam. ; Metim Mutellma, Gartn. ; Peucedanum Oatruthium, L. Lists of 
visitors to the following are given in my Weiterc Beobachtungen , pt. 1. ; AUthym 
Cynapittm, L. ; Bupleurum rotundifolium,, L, ; Thysselinum palustre, Hoffm. 
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different species of their insect-guests: 1. fferacleum (118); 2. 
JEgopodium, (104); 3. Anthriscus silvesiris (73); A. Baums Carota 
(61) ; 4. Carum carui (55) ; 6. Chccrophyllum tcmnlum (23) and 
Pimpindla Saxifraga (23) ; 7. Torilis (9). 

Those insects which are most specialised for obtaining honey 
are the least frequent visitors of Umbelliferse. On most Umbel- 
lifers butterflies are never seen, and on the others only rarely. 
In cases where I saw them on several flowers one after another 
sinking their proboscides on to the fleshy disk, I have set them 
down as sucking; but the point may be reserved whether they 
really can suck up honey off the flat surface, or were tearing the 
disk with the sharp appendages of the proboscis and sucking the 
juice set free, or whether they were only looking for honey 
unsuccessfully. 

We find on Umbellifers, on the one hand, the least specialised 
genera of bees • ( Prosopis , Sphccodcs, H olid us, Andrena) licking 
the flat layer of honey or gathering pollen, and, on the other 
hand, the most diligent forms [Apis, Bomlms,) collecting pollen, 
or more rafely sucking honey. 

The odour of Umbellifers is shown to be of marked influence 
on bees’ visit s, as the strong-smelling umbels of Andhum gvavcolens 
are visited with special preference by the equally strong-smelling 
species of Prosopis. The great majority of the visitors of Umbellifers 
are short-lipped flies, beetles, wasps, and other short-lipped insects 
in immense variety. As a peculiarity which influences this 
assemblage of insects, I must mention the yellowish colour, for 
I have never found the flowers of Bupleurum, Silaus, or Pastinaca 
visited by beetles. These seem to be mainly attracted to flowers 
by bright colours. 

Rare Umbellifers, confined to particular localities, have rare 
insects as their visitors. 


Ord. A RA LI A CEjE. 

Hcdcra, L., is proteranderous, according to Delpino, and is 
fertilised by flies (177). I have seen it visited also by beetles and 
by wasps (590, I.). 


Ord. CORNACE jE. 

197. CoRNUS SAN guinea, L. — The fleshy ring surrounding 
the base of the style secretes honey, which, lying open on the flat 
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surface, is much more easily licked up by the tongues of short- 
lipped insects, or by the end-flaps ( labellce ) of Diptera, than by 
the long proboscis of bees. I have never seen bees upon the 
flowers of C. sangui'tua, although they may occasionally frequent 
them for the sake of pollen or even honey ; but I have noticed 
many other insects licking the honey on these flowers. 

Since the anthers are developed at the same time as the 
stigma, and since they open inwards and stand on a level with 
it at a little distance, the insect, alighting on the flower and 
bending its head down to the fleshy disk, generally touches the 
stigma with one side of its head or body and one or two anthers 
with the other ; and so passing from flower to flower, and touching 
the stigma now with one side of its head now with the other, 



Fig. SO. — Cornu* mnyuinea, L. 

1. — Flower, from above. 

2. — Ditto, in sidu view. 


it produces cross-fertilisation, especially as in its movements it 
touches anthers and stigmas with its legs or the underside of its 
body. Only the smaller insects (Nitidulidcn, By turns, small Diptera ) 
which creep about irregularly in the flowers can occasion self- 
fertilisation also. In default of insect- visits, pollination, and even 
cross-pollination, may here and there occur by the stigma acci- 
dentally touching an anther of a neighbouring flower. 

Visitors : A. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidm : (1) Thalycra sericea, Er.; (2) Meli- 
gethes ; (b) Dermestidce : (3) Byturus fumatus, F. ; (c) Elateridce : (4) Dolopius 
marginatus, L. ; (5) Athous niger, L. ; (d) Curculionidce. : (6) Otiorhynchus 
picipes, F. ; (e) Cerambyculm : (7) Strangalia atra, F. ; (8) Str. armata, Hbst. ; 
(9) Str. attenuata, L. ; (10) Graxnmoptera lurida, F. ; (11) Gr. lsevis, F. ; (/) 
Malacodermata : (12) Telephone pellucidus, F. B. Diptera — (a) Empidce : 
(13) Empia livida, L. ; ( b ) (14). a small midge in very great numbers. C 
Hymenoptera — Sphegidce : (15) Pompilus sp. ; all the visitors were licking 
honey on the fleshy disk. See also No. 590, 11. 
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198. Adoxa Moschatellina, L. — The fiat, exposed layer of 
honey limits or prevents the visits of long-tongued insects, while 
the greenish-yellow colour of the flowers must cause them to 
remain unnoticed by most flower-haunting Coleoptera. As in 
other flowers of a similar colour and displaying their honey in a 
similar way, the visitors are exclusively or almost exclusively 
Diptera and Hymenoptera, which in this case are specially 
attracted by the musky smell. The honey is secreted by a 
fleshy ring surrounding the bases of the stamens. The stamens 



1. — Apical flower, from above (x 8$). 

2. — Ditto, from below. 

8. — Lateral flower, not yet mature, unfolded artificially; the style is still bent down; viewed 
from the front. 

4. — Ditto, from behind. 

5 . — Lobe of the corolla, with two (divided) stamens (x 7). 

6. — gtigma of the apical flower, from the side (x 7). 

a, anther, not yet dehisced ; o', ditto, after dehiscence : *, sepal ; p, petals of the apical flower ; 
j} 1 , superior, j> 2 , inferior, pi, lateral, petals of a lateral flower ; it, stigma ; ov, ovary ; n, nectary. 


are each split into two halves, and their pollen-covered surfaces 
are directed upwards in the terminal flowers, and outwards in the 
lateral flowers. Insects crawling over the small inflorescence 
bring their feet and proboscides in contact now with anthers now 
with stigma, and effect cross-fertilisation as in the case of the 
Guelder-rose and Elder (cf. Ricca, No. 665 ). 

After my M.S. was finished I found a patch of Adoxa visited rather 
abundantly by jmall insects one sunny afternoon (April 7, 1872). I caught 
fifty-two examples of the following species. A. Diptera— (a) Muscidm : (1) 
Borborus niger, Mgn., 2 specimens ; ( b ) Mycetophilida} : (2) various species 

U 
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1^—4 mm. long., 11 specimens ; (c) Simulida : (3) Simulia sp., 14 speci- 
mens ; (d) Cecidomyidce : (4) various species, 10 specimens. B. Hymenoptera — 
(a) Pteromalini : (5) Eulophus, <$, 1 specimen ; (6) seven other species, 
9 specimens ; (6) Ichneumonidat : (7) Pezomachus, Grav., two species, 2 spe- 
cimens. C. Coleoptera — Curculionidce : (8) Apion colunibinum, Grm., 3 

specimens. Many of these small guests scrambled over the inflorescence, others 
flew from flower to flower ; all licked the thin layer of honey, and none were 
feeding on the pollen. 

199. Sambucus nigra, L. — I have never found honey in the 
flowers. The relative positions of the essential organs are as in 
the following species, save that the stamens diverge still more 
widely. Many flowers are aggregated together, and the corymb 
is here so large and conspicuous that enlargement of the marginal 
flowers is unnecessary. The flowers are much less visited by 
insects than those of the Guelder-rose, and I have never found 
pollen-collecting bees upon them. It would be premature to 



Flu {ft. — Sainbitcus uiyra, L. 

1, — Flower, from the front. 

2 — Ditto, obliquely from the front and side. 
3.— Ditto, obliquely fiom behind. (x 3j ) 


conclude from this that the strong scent of the flowers is 
distasteful to bees, for I have frequently found bees, and even the 
hive-bee, visiting Rida gravcolens, in regard to which Delpino 
advanced the same opinion. Fertilisation is effected in the 
same way as in the previous species ; but as cross-fertilisation 
is less perfectly insured, self-fertilisation takes place much more 
freely, pollen falling directly upon the stigma in many flowers. 

Visitors ; A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyuhr : (1) Sargue cuprarius, L. ; (b) 
Syrphidce : (2) Eristalis arbustoruin, L. ; (3) E. nemorum, L. ; (4) E. tenax, 
L. ; (5) E. horticola, Mgn. (Sid.) ; - (6) Volucella pellucens, L., all f.p. B. 
Coleoptera— Lamellicornia : (7) Cetonia aurata, L. (Sid,); (8) Trichius 
fasciatus, L., both of these beetles feed on the petals and other parts of the 
flower, and are therefore more destructive than useful. See also No. 590, in. 

Sambucus Ebulus, L. — The flowers are visited «n the Alps by 
hive-bees, humble-bees, and Syrphidae {Volucella) (609, p. 392); 
in Low Germany by Diptera (590, III.). 
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200. Viburnum Opulus, L. — The flowers are aggregated in a 
flat corymb, whose marginal flowers have the petals greatly enlarged 
at the expense of the essential organs. They thus attain conspicuous- 
ness, useless to themselves, but of the highest importance to the 
community, as Sprengel correctly explained (702, p. 159). When 
the flowers expand (Fig. 98, 2) the anthers have already begun to 
dehisce, and the stigmas are already so far developed that if pollen 
be applied to them it adheres easily and in large amount. Shortly 
afterwards the anthers become covered all round with pollen, and 
protrude, diverging, from the flower, while the stigmas remain in 
the base of the flower close above the ovary, whose upper surface 
secretes honey. The honey is fully exposed, and forms a flat, 
adherent layer, so that it is only attractive to flies and other 



Flu. 93 . — Viburnum Opulus. L. 


Marginal flower, from above, showing rudimentary pistil and stamens ( x 2|). 

2. — Fertile flower, soon after expansion (x 4'i). 

8. — Ditto, after removal of the anterior part of the corolla and stamens (x 4§). 

short-lipped insects ; the pollen attracts both flies and pollen- 
collecting bees ; the white colour of the flowers makes them 
attractive to beetles, some of which are very destructive visitors. 
The most frequent visitors and the most efficient fertilisers, are 
also those which get most benefit from the flowers, viz. flies, 
which by turns suck honey and feed on pollen. As each flower 
contains a very small amount of honey, the insects rapidly 
traverse the corymb ; and they repeatedly effect fertilisation, 
which is usually cross-fertilisation, since in each flower anthers 
and stigmas generally come in contact with different parts of the 
insect’s feet o^|)roboscis. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation is 
not impossible, for, in spite of the divergence of the stamens, the 
stigina comes to lie in many flowers immediately below an anther. 

u 2 
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.Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Syrphidos : (1) Eristalis arbustoruin, L. ; (2) 
E. nemorum, L. ; (3) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (4) E. tenax, L. j (5) Helophilus 
floreus, L. ; (6) H. pendulus, L., all ab., s. and f.p. ; (b) Muscidai : (7) Echino- 
myia fera, L. B. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (8) Halictus sexnotatus, K., c.p. 
C. Goleoptera — (a) Nitidulida} : (9) Meligetbes, ab. ; (6) Lamellicornia : (10) 
Phytiopertha horticola, L., feeding on the petals and other partB of the flower. 
•See also No. 590, hi. 

201. Symphoricarpos racemosus, Michx. — The flowers of the 
Snowberry seem to be specially adapted for wasps, like those of 
Scrophularia. The corolla is pendulous, bell-shaped, and of a 
reddish colour, 7 to 8 mm. long and 5 mm. wide, cleft nearly to 
the middle into five lobes. A wasp’s head (5 mm. broad, 2 to 2{- 
mm. thick) can be conveniently accommodated in it, and in point 
of fact, wasps, in places where they are abundant, are the most 
numerous visitors of this plant. The 
wasp hangs below the flower, thrusting 
in its head and licking the honey which 
is secreted very abundantly by the fleshy 
swelling at the base of the style. The 
honey collects in the base of the flower 
and on the inner wall of its dilated lower 
portion ; it is prevented from flowing out 
by long close hairs upon the five lobes of 
the corolla extending inwards to the 
centre of the flower, and protected from 
rain both by these hairs and by the obliquely pendulous position 
of the flower. 

In the lowest part of the hairy lining, viz. that nearest 
the mouth of the flower, are the five anthers, which dehisce 
introrsely and converge towards the centre of the flower; the 
filaments are attached to the corolla near its middle. Immediately 
above the hairs, in the middle of the flower, stands the stigma, 
which ripens at the same time as the anthers. As the wasp thrusts 
i% # head wholly into the flower, it comes at once in contact with 
all five anthers and then touches with one Bide the stigma ; but on 
its way to the stigma little or no pollen remains attached to it, partly 
because the pollen is very slightly adhesive, and partly because any 
grains that do attach themselves are brushed off before they 
reach the stigma by the hairs lining the corolla. It is only ^hen 
being withdrawn moistened with honey that the insect’s head acquires 
a plentiful coating of pollen to be carried to the stigma of the next 
flower. Thus, in case of wasps’ visits, cross-fertilisation is insured; 



Fir., W.—Symphoricarpoft 
racemosus, Michx. (2£.) 

1. — Flower, viewed from the side. 

2. — Ditto, iu section. 
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in absence of insects, self-fertilisation cannot well occur owing to 
the relative positions of anthers and stigma. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — (a) Vespida; : (1) Vespa holsatica, F. ; (2) V. 
media Degeer ; (3) V. saxonica, F. ; (4) V rufe, L. ; (5) Polistes gallica, L. 
and var. diadema ; in Thuringia these five species make nine-tenths of all the 
visitors ; in Lippstadt, where wasps are much less abundant and Polistes does 
not occur, the honey-bee preponderates ; (6) Odynerus sp., bit holes in the 
corolla and introduced its head ; ( b ) Apidce : (7) Apis mellifica, L. $ , ah. ; (8) 
Bombus agrorum, F. 5 > (9) B. pratorum, L. 5 ; (10) B. muscorum, F. $S > all 
three species Bcarce ; (11) Eueera longicornis, L. $ ; (12) Megachile centun- 
cularis, K. , all s. ; (13) Halictus sexnotatus, K. 9 5 s. and c.p. ; (c) Sphegidcn : 
(14) Ammophila sabulosa, L., s. Sec also No. 590, in. 

Linnma borealis, Gron. — The position of the flower shelters the 
honey from rain, and hairs on the interior of the corolla exclude 
many small insects. Five purple lines on the interior of the 
corolla and a pateh of orange colour on its inferior side, near the 
base, act as honey-guides. Cross-fertilisation is favoured by the 
position of .the stigma in advance of the anthers (609, Fig. 158). 



Fig. 100 .— Lonieera CaprifoUum, L. 

1 . —Flower, from the side. Nat. size. The figure should be horizontal. 

2. — Ditto, from the front. 


202. Lonicera Caprifolium, L. — The flowers are adapted for 
fertilisation exclusively by long-tongued crepuscular and nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. ' They bloom at the season when hawk-moths are 
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most abundant (May, |fune), they expand and exhale their 
perfume most strongly * in thfc evening, and they conceal their 
honey ill so long and narrow a tube that Lepidoptera alone of our 
native ihsects are able to reach it. The tube, whose inferior fleshy 
part secretes honey along its middle line, is about 30 mm. long, 
and for the greater part of its length only 1 to 2 mm. wide, and 
still further narrowed by the style ; while the longest proboscides 
among our native bees measure 21 mm. ( Bombus hortorum and 
: Anthophora pilipes), and among our flies only 11 to 12 mm. 
( Rhingia , Bombylius discolor). Certainly the tube becomes filled 
to past the middle with honey so that even insects with a proboscis 
15 mm. long can reach part of it ; but this depth of honey is only 
attained in the evening, when bees and flies have ceased to seek 
their food. I have never seen bees or flies sucking on this honey- 
suckle ; and it is all the more plentifully visited by hawk-moths on 
the warm, calm evenings of May and June. I caught on a single 
plant on May 27 and 29, 1868 : — 

Lepidoptera — (a) Sphingidce. : (1) Sphinx convolvuli, L. (65—80), 2 speci- 
mens ; (2) S. ligustri, L. (37 — 42), 6 specimens ; (3) S. pinastri, L. (28 — 33), 
5 specimens; (4) Deilephila elpenor, L. (20 — 24), 17 specimens; (5) I). 
porcellus, L. (20), 1 specimen ; (6), Smerinthus tiliae, L. (23), 1 specimen ; 
(b) Noctuce : (7) Dianthcceia capsincola, S. V. (23 — 25), 2 specimens ; (8^ 
Cucullia umbratica, L. (18—22), 2 specimens ; (9) Plusia gamma, L. (15), 
1 specimen ; (c) Bombyces : (10) Dasychira pudibunda, L. (0), 1 specimen. 

Smerinthus tiliae and Dasychira pudibunda which have com- 
pletely aborted proboscides were doubtless attracted by the smell 
only, without having anything to gain from the plant; Plusia 
gamma might sip a little honey from untouched flowers, and the 
four preceding species might drink deeply, but only the first three 
could drain the honey. I examined the specimens I had collected 
not only with reference to the length of their tongues but also 
with reference to the extent to which they were dusted with 
pollen. In all (except the two last short-lipped species), at least 
the hairs upon the palps which cover the base of the proboscis 
were richly covered with pollen; .and in several of the larger 
species the hairs and scales on the whole of the under side of the 
body from the head to the middle of the abdomen, including the 
proboscis, antennae, legs, and wings, were thickly dusted. The 
most richly coated were individuals of the first three Sphingidae, 
•which had flown violently away, while Dianthcecia , Cucullia,, and 
Plusia were the least so. The pollen-grains are rounded tetrahedra, 
*047 mm. in diameter ; they adhere to the hairs and scales of the 
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insect and afterwards to the stigma by^heir sticky surface, and 
by the aid of small, sharp processes with which they are thickly 
covered. 

The visits of the above-named Lepidoptera result, in, spite of 
the simultaneous development of anthers and stigma, regularly in 
cross-fertilisation, in consequence of the position of the stigma in 
advance of the anthers. The stamens project about 15 to 18 mm. 
and the style about 25 mm. beyond the mouth of the flower ; both 
are slightly curved upwards at their ends, and the pollen-covered 
faces of the anthers are turned upwards. Lepidoptera, whether 
they alight, or suck the honey while poised in the air, must 
touch first the stigma and then the anthers with their ventral 
surfaces. 

On warm, calm evenings, insect-visits are so abundant that on 
the following day all the flowers are found to have had their pollen 
entirely removed. On the other hand, on days following cool, 
windy evenings, the flowers display abundant pollen, which is then 
gathered by bees and flies. 

On such days I have found the honey-bee and Halidus 
sexnotat/us, K. ?, busy collecting, and several Syrphidce, A' y lota 
segnis, L., Rhingia roslrata, L., and tfyrphus ochrosto7na, Zett., busy 
feeding on the pollen which remained upon the anthers. These 
secondary visitors occasionally effect fertilisation, but they must 
perform self-fertilisation as readily as cross-fertilisation, and at any 
rate the flower has not been adapted for them. 

Lonicera coerulea, L. — The yellowish-white flowers are adapted 
for humble-bees, by which they are chiefly visited and fertilised. 
The tube is over 10 mm. long and pendulous. The stigma stands 
well in advance of the anthers, favouring cross-fertilisation ; but in 
the absence of insects, pollen may easily fall on the stigma and 
effect self- fertilisation (609). 

Lonicera Peridymenum, L. — The general structure of the flower 
resembles that of X. Caprifolium, and the plant is visited and fer- 
tilised by the same hawk-moths. The tube, however, is only 
22 to 25 mm. long, so that the honey as soon as it has collected 
to the depth of a few millimetres is accessible to many of our bees. 
On July 17, 1867, I saw Bombus hortorum,~L. ? (21 mm.), sucking 
honey from some flowers of X. Peridymenum . The bee wasted 
considerable time in obtaining a convenient position for sucking, 
and it crawled from the broad upper lip to the mouth of the tube 
without touching the stigma and anthers ; and the amount of 
honey it obtained must have been small, for after visiting a few 



Fig. 101. — Lonicera ecerulea, L. 

A. — Pair of pendulous flowers (x :$). 

B. — Flower In section (x 4). 
(Bergttn, June 9, 1879.) 



Fig. 102. — Lonicera Periclymenum, L. 

2.— A Hawk-moth (Sphinx Ligustri) sucking one of the flowers. 

8. — Corolla, alit down the middle line superiorly, and laid open, n, nectary. 

4. — Stigma. 

5. — Section of ovary, 
fl. — Ovary and calyx. 
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flowers it flew away, though the plante were in fall bloom. Bees, 
therefore, are only accidental Visitors, whij^h have had no influence 
in developing the special characters of the flower. 1 

203. 4 XofflCfiHA tatarica, L. — Honey is secreted and lodged in 
the shallow pouch at the base of the tube, which is 6 to 7 mtn . long. 
Stigma and anthers are matured simultaneously, and protrudg from 
the flower in close proximity with one another, the stigma being 
slightly overtopped by the anthers. An insect-visitor inserts its. 
head between the anthers and stigma, and so dusts one side with 
pollen while the other comes in contact with the stigma. The 
flowers stand unsymmetrically in pairs, causing the insect’s head to 
enter in various positions and so favouring cross-fertilisation. When 
the stigma is thrust aside, its opposite side usually comes in contact 
with those anthers which are not touched by the insect’s head, and 
it thus becomes dusted simultaneously with the pollen of its own 
flower. Flowers are frequently found in which the stigma is in 
close contact with one or two anthers, and self-fertilisation doubtless 
often takes ^lace in absence of insects. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — ApUhc : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s., ab. ; (2) 
Megachile centuncularis, L. d , s. ; (3) Andrena albicans, K. $ , tries in vain 
to reach the honey. B. Diptera— Syrphu1a> : (4) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. and 
f.p., very ab. 

Lonicera nigra, L. — This species is adapted for bees, which alight 
not on the under lip, which is bent backwards out of the way, but 
on the style and stamens. The flowers are homogamous. The 
stigma stands below the anthers, and in absence of insects 
self-fertilisation must occur (609, Fig. 159). 

204. Lonicera Xylosteum, L. — Honey is secreted and lodged 
as in L. tatarica, but the tube is only 3 to 4 mm. long. The anthers 
and stigma are matured simultaneously and project far beyond the 
mouth of the flower ; the former are divergent and stand at a dis- 
tance from the stigma. Humble-bees thrust their heads some- 
times to one side sometimes to the other, sometimes above some- 
times below the anthers, and in the course of repeated visits they 
dust their heads (or head and thorax) all round with pollen. In 
each flower one side of the bee’s head touches the stigma and the 
other the anthers, so that cross-fertilisation proceeds regularly. I 
have never found flowers in which the anthers stood in immediate 


1 See No. 590, ill, p. 75, fora case of atavism in this species. 
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contact with the stigma; but in the absence #f insects, self- 
fertilisation may result in many flowers by pollen falling upon ^her 
stigma. r t 

Visitors : A. Hyjnenoptera — A pul tv .- (1) Apis mellificu, L. £ > very ah., s. ; 
(2) Bombns inuscorum, F. $ , s. ; (3) B. pratorum, L. $ , s. B. Diptera— (a) 
EmpidtP. : (4) Empis opaca, F., s., al>. ; (b) Si/rphidte : (5) Itliingia rostrata, L., 
s. and f.p. 

The chief fertilisers are humble-bees, since they never insert 
their tongues into a flower without touching stigma and anthers 
with opposite sides of the head ; while flies and the honey-bee 
never touch the stigma at all in many flowers. 

Loniccra alpigcna , L. — This species is fertilised by bees and 
humble-bees, and also still more frequently by wasps. It resembles 



l-'m. 103. — Loniccra aljiiynia, 1,. 

A pair of recently expanded flowers (x 4). The flower on the ri^lit hand has an additional stamen. 
(JJorfpin, Jnne S, 1870.) 

other wasp-fertilised flowers ( Scrophularia , Symphoricarpos, Epi- 
paetis paluslris) in having an expanded pouch-like honey-receptacle 
containing an unusually large supply of honey, and it is just wide 
enough to admit a wasp’s head easily. The flower is reddish-brown 
in colour, like that of Scrophularia (609). 
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Weigelia (Lfarvilla) rosea, L. — The flower is adapted for bees, 
anti undergoes a change of colour after fertilisation like Bites 
mrcuik( 590, hi.). 


REVIEW OF THE CAPRI FOLIACEJ!. 

The small group of Caprifo/iaeew is remarkable for the great 
variety of visitors to which nearly related plants have adapted 
themselves, chiefly by differences in the length of the tube. 
Lonieera Caprifoliuni, L., with a tube about SO min. long, permits 
only a few Lepidoptera to reach the honey; L. Periclt/menum , L., 
in which the tube is only 20 mm. long, admits also a few specially 
long-tongued bees ; L. co’.rnlea, L., with a. pendulous corolla and a 
tube over 10 mm. long, is adapted for humble-bees ; in L. Marina, 
L., and L. Xylodrum, L., the length of the tube falls to 7 to .‘1 mm. 
and certain long-tongued flies, in addition to a larger company 
of bees, visit and fertilise the flowers ; the short, wide honey- 
receptacles ^of Symphoriedrpos and Lonieera alpiyena, L., are easily 
accessible even to wasps, which are attracted in great numbers by 
the large supply of honey ; Limura is furnished with an infundi- 
buliform corolla, but apparently attracts, for the most part, flies; in 
Viburnum the honey is freely exposed, but only as a flat, adherent 
layer, and the plant is visited chiefly by short-lipped insects, e.y. 
flies and beetles ; Sambucns attracts a similar set of insects, which 
are less varied and fewer in number owing to the absence of 
honey; Adorn attracts only minute lioney-seeking insects. In 
case of insect- visits, cross-fertilisation is insured in all, but in very 
various ways ; self-fertilisation in the absence of insects is rendered 
possible in those species which are least visited. In the least 
specialised and most generally accessible ( laprifoliaccse (Adorn. 
Sandmens, &c.) the flowers are white or greenish ; in those species 
fertilised by wasps they are reddish (, Symphoricarpos ) or reddish- 
brown ( Lonieera alpiyena, L.) ; in several species of Lonieera fer- 
tilised by bees (e.y. L. tatariea ) they are bright red, in L. cceruleo 
they are yellowish-white, but they are pale in those species whicl 
have the longest tubes and are adapted for crepuscular Lepidopterr 
(L. Peridymcmm, L. Capri folium). 
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Ord. RUBIACEuE. 

205. Galium Mollugo, L. — A flesliy disk lying upon the Ovary 
and surrounding the base of the style secretes honey, but in such 
small amount that it remains adhering in a very thin layer to the 
disk. In young flowers (Fig. 104, 1) the anthers stand erect and are 
covered all round with pollen, while the two stigmas as yet lie 
close together. Afterwards the stamens spread out horizontally, 
and finally their ends curve downwards between the petals outside 
the flower, while at the same time the two styles diverge (Fig. 104, 2). 
The stigmatic papillae seem to be as well developed in the first 
period as in the second, and are not unfrequently covered with 
pollen while the stigmas still stand close together. The movement 




]'((!. lot. — Unliuni Mollugo, L. 

1. — Y nimg flower, with stamens and styles erect. 

2. — Older ditto. The stamens are bent out of the flower, and the styles have separated. 
8. — Centre of the flower, from above, more magnified. 

a, two stigmas ; l, fleshy disk above the ovary. 


of the stamens seems therefore not to be accompanied by dichogamy, 
but to be the sole contrivance to prevent self-fertilisation and, in 
case of insect- visits, to insure cross-fertilisation. 

The thin layer of honey can scarcely tempt long-tongued insects 
to repeated visits. The colour of the flowers, — yellowish -white in 
the bud and in the young flower, becoming purer white afterwards, 
— see.ms to repel all those insects, c.g. beetles, which are only 
attracted by bright colours. In this relation a comparison of the 
insect-visitors of G. Mollugo and G. verurn is instructive. 

In this and the following species of Galium the pollen is con- 
veyed to the stigma chiefly by the feet and, in a less degree, by 
the proboscides of insects creeping over the inflorescence. 

Visitors: A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidm : (1) Odontomyia viriilula, F., l.li., 
not rare ; (ft) Bombylidte : (2) Anthrax Hava, HlTs. (Tliur.), do. ; (.3) Systce- 
ehus sulfureus, Mik. (Thur., Sid.), s., probably boring into the nectary ; (e) 
Syrphidxz : (4) Syritta pipiens, L., ab., s. and f.p. ; (5) Syrphus ribesii, L., s. 
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and f.p., nut rare; (d) Mmcidce : ( 6 ) Musca * corvina, F. ; (7) Scatopliaga 
merdaria, F., s. ; (e) Tiyulidw : ( 8 ) Pacliynhina crocata, L., s. 15. Hymenoptera 
— SjjheguJat: (9) Animophila. sabulosa, L. $?, once only, — I could not see 
whether it gained anything from the flowers. See also No. 590 , ill. 

Galium silvcstre, Poll. — This species resembles G. Mollugo in 
the mechanism of its flower ; it is frequented on the Alps by 
Syrphidm and by numerous Lepidoptera (No. 609, Fig. 156). 

206. Galtum YEiUTM, L. — The structure of the flower agrees 
closely with that of G. Mollugo. Different individuals show a very 
marked difference in the size of their flowers (Fig. 105, 1 — 4) ; but 
since the flowers are rendered conspicuous merely by aggregation, 
a diminution in their size does not diminish the number of 
insect-visitors so seriously as it does in most cases. The apparently 
unimportant circumstance that the flowers are bright yellow, and 



Pm. Jit.').- Galium mntm , 

1.— Young flower, of 0 small-flowered plant ( x 7). 'J’lie anthers me erect, and covered with 
pollen ; the slipina is not yet mature. 

it— older flower, of the mine plant. The shrivelled anthers are bent. out. of the flower ; the 
stigmas are mature and divergent. 

3. — Flower, of a large-flowered plant; older (ban 1, hut younger than 2 (x 7). 

4. — Jtitto, from tiie side. 

not yellowish-white as in G. Mollugo, leads to the plant being 
visited by Coleoptera in addition to the other orders. 

G. v crum is very scarce near Lippstadt, and I have only 
watched its flowers once or twice in Thuringia and in Sauerland, so 
I have not obtained a long list of insect-visitors. 

A. Jflptera — (a) Cnimpula- : (1) Con ops ilavipcs, L. (Sid.); (/>) Muxc.idtr : 
( 2 ) Ulidiii erythroplithiilma, Mgn., ah., l.h. (Tli.). 1>. Coleoptera— (a) Lainelli- 
roruia : (3) Cetouia aurata, L., ab. (Th.) ; (It) ElaUruUv : (4) Agriotes gallic us. 
Lap. (Tit.) ; (c) MordeU'uhr : (5) Mordella fasciata, F. (Tli.) ; ((i) M. acnleata, 
L. (Tli.). C. Hymenoptera — Tenthrediukhv : (7) Tentliredo raptc, K. (Sid.). 
See also No. 590 , in. 

Galium borcalc, L. — This species agrees with G. silvestrc in regard 
to the position of its honey, its imperfect proterandry, the relative 
positions of stamens and pistil, and therefore also in the probability 
of cross-fertilisation in case of insect- visits, and the possibility of 
self- fertilisation in absence of insects (590, 609). 
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Galium boreale, L., j palustre, L., and uliyinosum, L., are all stated 
by Axell to be proterandrous (17). 

Galium tricorne, With. — Honey is abundant, but the small 
isolated flowers are very inconspicuous and very little visited. 
They cannot dispense with the power of self-fertilisation, which 
takes place regularly, as the stamens do not curve outwards till 
they wither (590, III.). 1 

207. Asperula cynanchica, L. — Honey is secreted, as in 
Galium, by a fleshy ring surrounding the base of the style, but it 
exists not as a smooth adherent layer but filling up the base of the 
tube ; the latter is 2 mm. long. Anthers and stigmas mature sim- 
ultaneously. The two stigmas stand close together in the middle of 



Pic;. 106. — An/irnihi c ;/ lUineli ira. I,. 

1. — Flower, will* smooth while petals, from above (x 7). 

1 !. — Ditto, after removal of half of the corolla. 

3. — Ditto, with rou Hi petals, marked with red lines. 

4. -Ditto, from above. 

or, ovary ; «, nectary ; at, stijjina ; a, anther. 

the tube; the anthers converge towards one another in the throat of 
the corolla. In case of insect-visits, cross-fertilisation is favoured 
by this condition only, that in consequence of the convergence of 
the anthers the proboscis of an insect- visitor is less readily dusted 
with pollen in entering a flower than in being drawn out, and also 
that the proboscis usually comes in contact with pollen on one side 
only and rubs the stigma with the opposite side (cf. Myosotis ). 
In absence of insects, self-fertilisation occurs by part of the pollen 
falling on the stigma. On sunny slopes in Thuringia (Miihlberg, near 
Erfurt) I found this species bearing two different forms of flowers. 
Many plants had smooth, white, somewhat obtuse petals (Fig. 106, 

1 The following additional species of Galium are discussed in No. 590, in. : (!. 
saxatile, L. ; G. silvalicum, L. 
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1, 2) ; on other plants,' the petals were rough on the upper 
surface, marked with a red elliptic line, and with another red 
line traversing the long axis of the ellipse, and were produced at 
the end into a slightly recurved point. 

Visitors: A. Hymennptora- A pithv : (1) Bomba* tnusoorum, F. (Tlmr., 
July 8, 1872), s, !>. Diptera — Bombylidtv : (2) Systueclm* sulfureus, Mik., 
s. (Tliur., July 14, 18G8). Additional visitors (four beetles, six flies, two Lepid- 
optera) are enumerated in No. 590, m. 



F«i. 107 . — Jxpm tthi ta m i nn, L. 

A. — Hermaphrodite (lower, from the side. 

B. — Pistil of the same Mower, with nectary. 

C. — Hermaphrodite (lower, with the lobe, of the corolla revolute, the stigmas more exserted, and 
their papilho obvious. 

I),— A llower whose stigmas overtop the black shrivelled anthers on which a few pollen-grams 
still lie. 

E. — Half-withered flower, in which the styles project still further. 

F — Abortive pistil of a male flower. 

U. — Wale flower, with three teeth, from the side. (X 7.) 

(Cliunvalden, May 31, 1879.) 

Asperula iaurinct , L. — This plant is adapted fur nocturnal 
Lepidoptera by its white colour, and by its long, narrow tube, 
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9 to 11 mm. long. The plant is andromoncecious, and the herma- 
phrodite flowers are markedly proterandrous (609). 

Aspernla azurea is adapted for diurnal Lepidoptera (590, III). 

Asperula odorata, L. — In the structure of the flower and the 
length of the tube this species closely resembles A. cynanchica. 
The hive-bee is a frequent visitor. Additional visitors (four beetles, 
four flies, one moth) are enumerated in No. 590, III. 

Shcrardin arvcnsis, L., is gynodicecious (590, III., 605). 

Maiu'ttia, Mut., is very diligently visited by humming-birds in 
South Brazil (360). 

Caffca arabica, L., according to Bernouilli, 1 produces in Guate- 
mala, at the beginning of the season, small pistillate fertile flowers. 
Prof. Ernst was unable to discover these small flowers at Caracas 
( 2 2 4 ). 

Brazilian species of Borrcria, Hedy oils, and ManeUia are dimor- 
phic (Fritz Muller, 353); Iledyolis had already been shown to be 
dimorphic by Treviranus (742). 

Mitckella , Knoxia, and Cinchona are dimorphic according to 
Darwin (154, 1 67). • 

Chasalia, Nertera, Oplriorrhiza, and Lncidia are dimorphic 
according to Kuhn (399). 

Other heterostyled Rubiacese are mentioned by Darwin in his 
Forms of Flowers, where he also discusses the passage from 
heterostyly to diurism in this order. 

Faramca, Aubl. — My brother Fritz Muller (554) gives an account 
of a dimorphic species of this genus, which is of interest in several 
respects. (1) It affords the only known instance of a striking dif- 
ference in the character of the surface of the two kinds of pollen- 
grains. The smaller pollen-grains, which are produced in the 
long- styled flownrs (whose anthers are inclosed in the tube), are 
smooth ; the larger pollen-grains of the exserted anthers of the 
short-styled flowers are covered with short, rather close points, 
which prevent their being dispersed by a puff of wind. The pollen 
of the long-styled flowmrs, lying low down in the corolla, is in no 
danger of being blown away. (2) In the short-styled form the 
stamens twist round upon their axes, so as to turn their pollen- 
covered faces outwards. The short stamens (of the long-styled 
flowers) do not rotate but dehisce on their inner sides ; and in both 
cases the pollen is thus placed in the best position for adhering to 
an insect’s proboscis when inserted in the flower. But it is a 
very remarkable fact that this faculty of rotation is by no means 
1 Bui. Zcitung, 1869, p. 17. 
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perfect, for many of the long stamens do not twist properly, and 
to a great extent waste their pollen. 

Posoqucria (Martha) fra grans, Roxb., 1 has been described by my 
brother Fritz Muller (549). 2 It affords a most remarkable example 
of adaptation to Sphingidte. The white colour of the flowers, their 
strong perfume, the long, narrow tube 11 to 14 cm. long, all point 
it out as such. The abundant honey at, the base of the tube can 
only be reached by the tongues of Sphingidae ; and only these 
insects, e.g., S. rustica, L., whose proboscis is 15 nun. long, have 
been seen to visit the flower (F. Muller, Oct. 1873). 

The five exserted anthers are united into an oval knob directed 
obliquely downwards and containing the loosely coherent pollen 
which escaped from the anthers before the expansion of the flower. 
The filament of the inferior stamen possesses a very great elastic 
tension acting upwards, those of the superior and lateral stamens 
have a similar tension outwards. The insect’s proboscis has only 
one available point at which to enter the flower, and when in doing 
so it touches one of the superior stamens at a certain spot, the 
tension of the filaments is released. The inferior stamen springs 
up with such violence that it hurls the loosely coherent pollen 
against the insect’s proboscis at an angle of 50° with the tube of 
the corolla, and with an initial velocity of about 3 mm. per 
second ; at the same time it closes the entrance of the tube. The 
superior and lateral stamens spring at the same time to the sides, 
the empty anthers of a superior and a lateral stamen remaining 
coherent on either side. About twelve hours afterwards the 
inferior stamen extends itself again and leaves the entrance to the 
honey open once more. If a lmwk-moth, after exploding a flower 
in the male stage, comes to one in the stage under consideration, 
it is repaid for its startling reception in the former case by a rich 
supply of honey ; and in thrusting its pollen-dusted proboscis down 
to the base of the flower it brings it in contact with the stigma 
which stands in the middle of the t ube. 

My brother, in his paper on Foramea ( 554 ), refers again to 
Posoqueria, and points out that most of the flowers (whose only 
fertilisers are abroad in the evening) open towards evening, but 
that a considerable number open at various hours of the day, 
sometimes even in early morning, and that these are exploded 
by diurnal insects which cannot effect fertilisation. This is 

1 GriffUhia frit grans, \V. A. 

• Darwin wrote to me : “ Votir brother’s paper on Martha is, I think, one of the 
most wonderful ever written.” 
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another interesting case of an adaptive modification imperfectly 
attained. 

The Rubiacese include more dimorphic (hcterostyled) genera 
than any other order. Darwin (167) discusses many of these 
cases, enumerating seventeen dimorphic genera, in addition to which 
Cham lia, Commers., Ophiorrhiza, L., and Ltieidia, Sweet, are men- 
tioned by Kuhn (399). Darwin discusses the probable transition 
from heterostylism to dioecism in Rubiacete. MUchdla, L., which is 
normally heterostyled, is in some places dicecious (Meehan, 465). 
Aspcrula scoparia, Hook., and A. pa sill a , Hook., two Tasmanian 
species, were stated by Treviranus (742) to be dimorphic, but- 
according to Darwin the former at any rate is dioecious. Our own 
Aspcrula taurina , L., and Galium crudatum, With., are both 
andromonoecious, and ftherardia anvnsis, L., is gynodioecious (605). 


Oitn. VALERIAS* E~E. 

Delpino in his work on the Artemisiacea? rightly insists that the 
calyx in Compositor could only become transformed into a pappus 
after the involucral bracts had assumed the usual functions of a 
calyx ; and he considers the Valerianere to be offshoots of the Com- 
positse, which have in part retained this hereditary development of 
a pappus, and in part have acquired other means of dissemination 
of the seeds by the wind. 

208 . Valeriana officinalis, L., 1 is distinctly proterandrous. 
The florets, in spite of their small size, are rendered conspicuous by 
aggregation. In each floret the tube is 4 to 5 mm. Jong, and half' 
a millimetre from the base is a small pouch with a green, fleshy 
floor, which secretes and lodges the honey ; this is accessible to 
numerous insects with moderately short proboscides, especially as 
the tube widens above to a diameter of 2 mm. Insect-visits are 
numerous and various, and the well-marked dichogamy ensures 
cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits. In the first period the 
anthers, covered all round with pollen, in the second the three out- 
spread stigmas, project freely from the flower, and are touched by 
the feet and under surfaces of insects creeping over the inflorescence 
and by the heads of insects sucking honey from the florets ; in the 
second period the anthers are bent away outside the floret. I 
have never seen florets which fertilised themselves ; stigmas which 


1 Compare Spreugel, No. 702, ]>p. 
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come in contact with the anthers of neighbouring flowers are, on the 
other hand, not uncommon. 

Visitors : A. ITvmeuoptera — A jridtr : (1) Apis nielli flea, L. $, ab. ; (2) 
Eombus prat or urn, L. $, s. ; ( 3 ) a small Halidas, $ <£, s. P>. Diptera— (or) 
Tahauhhv. : ( 4 ) Tabanus luridus, P z. ; (/;) Empidtv : ( 5 ) Ern]>is li villa, L. ; ((>) 
E. rustic*, F., both sjiecies very ab., s. ; (r) Syrphidiv : ( 7 ) Eristalis nemorum, 
L. ; (8) E. arbustorum, L. ; ( 9 ), E. so pul crab's, L. ; (10) E. bortioola, Mgn. 
(Shi.); all four species ab., f.p.'; (11) Volmvlla bombylans, L. ; (12) Ilelo- 
pliilus Horens, L. ; ( 13 ) U. pend ulus, L. ; ( 14 ) Syritta pipiens, L. ; ( 15 ) Chry- 
sotoxum festivum, L., all sometimes s., sometimes f.p ; (</) Conopidtr.: (1(1) 
Sicus ferruginous, L., s. ; (c) Muxvidtv. : ( 17 ) Sareophaga earnaria, L. ; ( 18 ) 
Onesia floral is, E. I). ; ( 19 ) Lucilia eornicina, F. ; (20) Musca domestic*, L. ; 
(21) Callipliora erytbrocepbala, Mgn. ; (22) C. vomitoria, b., all ab., s. See 
also No. 590, hi. I have found it visited on the, Alps by one beetle, sixteen 
species of Ooleoptera, and fifteen Lepidoptera (609). 

209. Valeriana dioica, L. 1 — Honey is secreted as in the 
previous species, hut cross-fertilisation is ensured not by dichogamy, 
hut by dieecism. The male flowers, being notably larger than the 
female, are almost always visited first by the insect, as I have 
repeatedly observed. Sprengel insisted rightly that in this order 
alone could the insect- visits be useful to the plant. In the male 
florets the tube is 21 to “31 mm. long, widening above ; in the 
female it is only 1 mm. long, so that in both the honey is accessible 
to insects with very short proboscides. The capitidum is much 
less conspicuous than in V. ojficinalia, but the flowering period is 
so early that the plant is exposed to much less competition. Insect- 
visitors are less various than in the previous case, but still fairly 
numerous. In this plant there are tour kinds of individuals, with 
four different kinds of flowers: (1) male flowers without any rudi- 
ment of a pistil, and with large corollas ; (2) male flowers with 
a rudimentary pistil, and a somewhat smaller corolla ; (3) female 
flowers with evident traces of anthers, and with still smaller corollas ; 
(4) female flowers with scarcely visible traces of anther?, and with 
the smallest corollas of all (No. 584, p. 131). 

Visitors : A. Hymen optera- — Ajndce: (1) Apis mellifica, L. $, s , very ab. ; 
(2) Andrena albicans, K. $ , freq. B. Diptera- (a) Syrphidai : ( 3 ) Eristalis 
arbustorum, L., s. ; ( 4 ) Rhingia rostrata, L., f.p. ; (b) Tipulida ; : ( 5 ) Tipula, 
sp., s. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (6) Pierisnapi, L., s. D. Coleoptera — 
Nithhilida ; ; ( 7 ) Meligetlies, very ab. 

Valeriana montana, L., is gynodicecious, some plants having 
distinctly proterandrous, hermaphrodite flowers with a large corolla, 

1 Compare Sprengel, No. 702, pp. 65 - 67 . 
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others having only female flowers with a small corolla. The latter 
retain their stamens in an apparently almost perfect form, but their 
anthers do not contain a single grain of pollen (609). 

Valeriana tripteris , L., is dioecious. In this species also there 
are large-flowered and small-flowered plants, but the larger flowers 
are not hermaphrodite as in V. montana, but male only ; they 
retain a style, but stigmatic papillae are not developed (609). 

These four species of Valeriana form an interesting series : — 
V. officinalis, with one kind of individual only, and proterandrous 
hermaphrodite flowers ; V. montana, with large-flowered and small- 
flowered individuals, the anthers in the latter being abortive ; 
V. tripteris, in a similar condition, but with the pistil in the large- 
flowered individuals rudimentary also ; finally, V. dioiea, also 
dioecious, but exhibiting four different kinds of individuals (609). 

Valeriana cordifolia, L., is distinctly pro tcrogynous, according to 
Ricca (665). 

Centranthus ruber, D.O., and Fcrfia cornucopia are distinctly 
proterandrous, according to Delpino (178). 

Valcrianella oliloria, Much. — I have found this plant visited 
by four Coleoptera, 'eighteen Diptera, one Hemiptera, eleven Apidae, 
and two Lepidoptera (590, III). 

Oki>. DlPSACKJi 

Morina elegans. — The stigma is developed at the same time 
as the anthers, but overtops them, so that insect- visitors touch first 
the stigma and then the anthers, and usually effect cross-fertilisation. 
In the absence of insects the stigma curls inwards so as to touch 
the anthers and lead to self- fertilisation (356). 

210. Dipsacus silvkstris, L. — The tube is 0 to 11 tnrn. long; 
the flower is markedly proterandrous ; the style divides into two 
branches, whose inner surfaces are closely covered with stigmatic 
papilke, but one of which is always partly, and sometimes entirely, 
aborted. The bracts stand up from the convex head as stiff, sharp 
spines; they distinctly overtop the anthers and stigmas and pre- 
vent them from being touched by the ventral surface of a bee 
creeping over the inflorescence. The anthers and stigmas are only 
touched by the bee’s head as it is inserted in the flower ; and in 
this process one stigma is in the way of the other, and the whole 
stigmatic surface of one is much more thoroughly rubbed by the 
bee’s head when the other is absent. We seem to have here in 
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the abortion of one stigma an adaptive modification in progress 
and not yet perfected. 

(1) Bombus rnpestris, L. $ (12 -J4) ; (2) B. lapulurius, L. £ $ §> (8—14), 
ab., ((J as late as Odober 2) ; (a) B. agrorum, F. $ $ (12 — 15), all three 
species sucking. See also No. 590, in. 

211. Scabiosa (Knautia) arvknsis, L. — In fine weather the 
flowers, owing to their great oonspicuousness an<l their easily 
accessible honey and pollen, are visited by very miscellaneous 
insects in great numbers. Cross-fertilisation is ensured by markedly 
proterandrous dichogamy, and in the unlikely event of insect-visits 
not taking place, self-fertilisation is very unlikely to occur. 



1. — Hermaphrodite flower in first (male) stage, after removal of one lolie of the corolla ( X lij 

2. — Ditto, in second (female) stage. 

S. — Female flower, after removal of one lobe of the corolla. 
a, stigma; b, anther still within the (lower ; e, ditto, dehiscing ; d, ditto, empty and shrivelling 
e, abortive anther. 


About fifty flowers unite in a capitulum which may be hemi- 
spherical or only slightly convex, and become gradually larger 
from the centre to the margin by an increasing development of the 
outer lobe of the corolla. While in the central florets the tube is 
only 4 to 6 mm. long, and the lobes of the corolla, which are all 
similar, only 3 to 4 mm. long, in the marginal florets the tube is 
7 to 9 mm. long, the external lobe of the corolla 6 to 11 mm., each 
of the two lateral lobes 4 to 7 mm., and the internal lobe only 3 to 
4 mm. long. 

In spite of the length of the tube the honey is easily accessible 
to a very large number of insects of the most various orders ; for 
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the tube widens out superiorly, and the more so the longer it is, so 
that many short-lipped insects can reach the honey by creeping a 
greater or less distance down the tube. The honey is secreted by 
the upper surface of the ovary, and is lodged in the base of the 
tube ; in spite of the funnel shaped widening of the tube, it is 
sheltered from rain by hairs lining the tube. The pollen also is 
easily accessible, for the stamens, which are at first curled up in 
the bud, straighten themselves after the flowers open and protrude 
4 to 5 mm. beyond the tube, with the pollen-covered faces of the 
anthers directed upwards. Thus the flower offers great attractions 
to insects whether in quest of honey or of pollen, and all the more 
that the close aggregation of the flowers prevents waste of time in 
passing from one to another. Honey -seeking insects are induced 
to make repeated visits to the same capitulum by the gradual 
development of the florets and by the length of time during which 
they secrete honey ; pollen-seeking insects are led likewise to 
repeat their visits, because the anthers in each flower do not 
develop simultaneously but one by one (Fig. 108, I, b , c, d). 

The style elongates after all the stamens have fully developed ; 
its immature stigma stood previously in the mouth of the flower, 
but now protrudes 4 to 5 mm. from the corolla and becomes 
mature (a, 2). The empty anthers, if they have not been removed 
by the insects, as frequently happens, are retracted to the mouth 
of the flower by the filaments shrivelling up (d, 2). In each 
capitulum the florets open and the anthers develop in succession 
from the circumference towards the centre ; but the styles only 
begin to elongate and the stigmas to develop after all the stamens 
on the capitulum have completed their development, and then 
almost simultaneously throughout the capitulum. Since here the 
whole capitulum is at first, male, and later, if insect-visits have 
taken place, wholly female, cross-fertilisation takes place regularly 
between separate capitula in case of insect-visits ; and since all the 
stigmas on a capitulum develop simultaneously, while the anthers 
succeed each other very gradually, cross-fertilisation ni masse may 
be effected by a single insect’s visit, and the possibility of cross- 
fertilisation is extended over a long period of time. So even a 
period of fine weather very short in comparison with the whole 
flowering period of the plant may suffice for complete fertilisation 
of the flowers. 

Besides plants with hermaphrodite flowers, others occur whose 
flowers all possess more or less aborted anthers which do not dehisce 
and which contain small and often very deformed pollen-grains. 
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If these female plants flowered earlier 4lian the hermaphrodites, 
so that their stigmas were mature cotemporaneously with the 
anthers of the first hermaphrodites, then their origin might be 
explained on the principle of economy, as a saving of the first 
stamens which have no stigmas to fertilise. If the female capitula 
were less conspicuous than the others, the same explanation might 
be applied in this case as I have put forward in describing Thymus 
and Glcchonm. But here neither the one fact nor the other is true ; 
but the female heads are just as conspicuous as the others and 
develop cotemporaneously with them. 1 can only account for 
their existence by the very great difference between the duration 
of the stigmas in the hermaphrodite capitula. and the length of 
time that the anthers are covered with pollen. 

It is of special importance for Scohiosa nr raw is that the anthers 
on the same head should develop gradually throughout several 
days, and that the stigmas should ripen all on the same day, almost 
simultaneously. For owing to the first character there is never a 
lack of pollen, and owing to the second, as soon as a few sunny 
hours occur*and bring out the insects, in a very short time all the 
stigmas on a eapitulum are fertilised with pollen from another. 
Both characters together are therefore of use to the plant in the 
changeable and often continuously rainy weather of our summers. 
But when a spell of sunny weather appears the number of herma- 
phrodite flowers in the male condition must always be much 
greater than in the female condition ; the pollen of many heads 
must be wasted, and it must he an advantage to the plant if in 
some eases the stamens are aborted and the stigmas come so much 
the quicker to maturity. As every character of advantage for the 
maintenance of the species, which appears accidentally as an 
abnormality, can and must be retained by natural selection, so in 
Smbiusn arccnsis, abortion of the stamens, occurring accidentally 
in certain plants, must have been perpetuated and intensified. 

The power of self- fertilisation is not quite lost in the herma- 
phrodite plants; for in capitula allowed to flower in the house and 
left untouched, many of the stigmas as they grow up may be seen 
to come in contact with anthers still dusted with pollen. But as 
a rule insect-visits are so numerous that self-fertilisation can 
only come into action in long-continued bad weather. 

Visitors: A. Hymeiioptera— (a) Apithv : (1) Apis lnellifieu, L. $ (6), ah, 
s., more rarely c.p. ; (2) Homlnis liortorum, Ij. g 9 0* — -1) » (3) b. terres- 
tris, L. $ $ (7 - 9) ; (4) b. lapidaries, L. 9 (10 12) ; (5) b. pratormn, L. 
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9 (8—11) ; (6) B. Rajellus, III. £ (10) ; (7) B. agrorum, F. 9 (12—15) ; 

(8) B. hypnorum, L. ^ ; (9) B. silvaruin, L. 9 $ (12 — 14) ; (10) B. rupestris, 
L. 9 (12 — 14) ; (11) B. vestalis, Fourc. 9 (12) ; (12) B. campestris, Pz. 9 S 
(10 — 12) ; (13) B. Barbutellus, K. £ 9 (12) ; all these, humble-bees only s. ; 
(14) Andrena Hattorfiana, F. £ 9 (!> — 7), s. and c.p. : it confines itself almost 
exclusively to this flower, and I have only once taken a male on Jasione 
montana, and again, a female on Di an thus Carthusianorum, s. ; (15) Andrena 
Gwynana, K. 9 (2<V), c.p. ; (10) lial ictus albipes, F. 9 ; (17) H. leucozonius, 
Schk. $ (4) ; (18) II. eylindrious, F. 9 6 (3 — 4) ; (19) H. sexnotatus, K. 9 
(4) ; the species of llal ictus sometimes s., sometimes c.p. ; (20) Nomada Fabri- 
ciana, L. 9 ; (21) N. lineola, Pz. 9 $ (0) ; (22) N. Jacobaeie, Pz. 9 ; (23) N. 
annata, Sclucff. 9; (34) Megacliile Willuglibiella, K. ; (25) M. maritima, K. 
$ 9 ) freq. ; (20) M. circumcincta, K. 9 6 > (27) M. centuncularis, L. ^ ; (28) 
Diphysis serratuhe, Pz. 9 6 > very ab., like all the species of Nomada and 
Megachile, only sucking ; (29) Osmia fulviventris, Pz. 9> c.p. ; (30) 0. tenea, 
L. (J, s. ; (31) Cudioxys quadridentata, L. <$ 9, ab. ; (32) C. conoidea, 111. 9 ; 
(33) Heriades truncorum, L. £ ; (34) Stelis breviuscula, Nyl. £ , the last 
four species, s. ; (//) S]>hegi<hv : (35) Ben ibex rostrata, L. (7) ; (30) Psammophila 
aflinis, K. 9 (S) (37) Ps. viatica, L. ^ (4), all s. ; (e) Vcxp/rfte : (38) 

Odynerus parietum, L. 9 (3), s. P>. Diptera — («) KmphUt : (39) Empis 
tesselata, F. (3, 4) ; (40) E. li villa, L. (2-i -3), both very ab., s. ; (l>) Syrphidr : 
(41) Eristalis tenax, L. (7, 8) ; (42) E. arbustonun, L. (4. 5) ; (43) E. 
nemorum, L. ; (44) E. intricarius, L. ; (45) Hhingia rostrata, L. (11, 12) ; 
(40) Volucellabombylans, L. ; (7, 8) ; (47) V. pi uniat a, L. ; (48) V. pellucens, 
L. (Sid.), all these Syrphiihe ab., r s. and f.p. ; (49) Syrphus ribesii, L. (3, 1), 
f.p. ; (r) Conopufa; : (50) Sicns ferruginous, L., ab., s. ; {(!) Musrithv: (51) 
Echinomyia tesselata, F. ; (52) Ocyptera cyliinlrica, F. ; (53) Micropalpus 
fulgens, Mgn., all three s. C. Lepidojitera— {a) Jilt ojxi lore ra : (54) Colias 
hyale, L. (Th.), ab. ; (55) Vanessa urtic.-e, L. (12) ; (50) Satyrus Janira, L. ; 
(57) S. Medea, S. V. (Sid.) ; (58) Papilio Machaon, L. (18) ; (59) Hesperia 
lineola, O. ; ( b ) Uphinyuh' : (00) Zvgama lonieera 1 , Esp. (Th.), ab. ; (01) Ino 
statices, L. ; (e) Noctwv : (02) Mam estra serena, S. V. 9 (Th.) ; (03) Euclidia 
glyphica, L. ; (d) Tineina : (04) Adelasp., veryab., sometimes as many as four 
on one capitulum. IX Coleoptera — («) NitiduluUv. : (05) Meligethes, ab., f.p. ; 
( b ) Phalacruhc : (60) Olibrus bicolor, F., f.p. ; (r) LanttUicontia : (07) Hoplia 
philanthus, Sulz. (Sid.), feeding on the organs of the flower ; ((i8) Tricliius 
fasciatus, L., very ab., feeding on the tissues and also ]>airing on the flowers ; 
(d) Cerambycidw : (09) Toxotus meridianns, L., (Siebengeh.); (70) Pachyta 
octomaculata, F. (Sid.); (71) Strangaliaatra, F., (Siebengeh.) ; (72) Str. annata, 
Hbst. (Siebengeh.) ; (73) Str. attenuata, L. ; (74) Str. rmdanura, L. ; (75) 
Leptura livida, F. : these Cerumbycidaj feed on pollen and on the anthers, 
and those with small heads, especially Str. attenuata, also suck honey ; (c) 
Chrysomelidit : (70) Cryptoceplialus serieeus, L., feeding on the parts of the 
flower 
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Altogether, I have observed upon Scabiosa arvensis, L. — 
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212 . Scabiosa succisa, L. — The hemispherical eapitulum con- 
sists of fifty to eighty florets, nearly equal in size, which develop in 



Fill. III! I , — Scabiosa succisa , L. 

j. — Flower, before deliismiee of the anthers (lifter removal of the e.piealjx). 
‘1. — Ditto, ufter the anthers lmve ilehiseeil. 

M — Ditto, in female stage. 


centripetal order. Honey is secreted by a small, fleshy ring above 
the ovary, surrounding the base of the style, and collects in the 
narrow, smooth base of the tube. The tube is 3 to 4 mm. long, 
and above the smooth honey-containing portion it is lined with 
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hairs to exclude rain. The honey is accessible to short-lipped 
insects, especially as the tube widens superiorly to a diameter of 
2 mm. at the mouth, and the four (rarely five) rounded lobes of the 
corolla, of which the external is the largest, are easily thrust apart. 
On the damp, unproductive spots where Scaldosa succim chiefly 
grows, its blue, hemispherical heads, about 20 mm. in diameter, 
are among the most conspicuous flowers ; and in sunny weather 
until the middle of September, they are visited by very numerous 
insects, and are regularly cross-fertilised owing to their pro- 
terandrous dichogamy. When the flower opens the stamens which 
were bent inwards in the bud straighten themselves one by one ; 
then, while as yet the style scarcely extends beyond the mouth of 
the corolla (Fig. 109, 2), the anthers dehisce in succession ; only when 
the stamens are completely withered, and the anthers, if insect- 
visits have taken place, are shaken off (Fig. 109, 3), does the style 
attain its full length, and the stigma, a little later, becomes viscid. 
Self- fertilisation can therefore only occur exceptionally, if at this 
time an anther, still dusted with pollen, comes by accident, in contact 
with the stigma. In plants flowering in my room I have observed 
this to take place not unfrequently, but never iu the open air. 

Visitors: A. Ilyinem >] »t-e ra — A pUhr : (1) Apis mellifiea, L. $ > s - and c.p., 
al>. ; (2) Bombas silvarum, L. 9 9 6 ( i,s late as Oct. 7) ; ( a ) B. lapidarius, L., 
9 c? » (4) B. agrorum, F. 9 6 (belli as lata as Oct. 15, 1871) ; On B. scnili,-.. 
Smith, 9 6 ; Ob B. terrestris, L. 9 6 ? I?) O- pralonmi, L. 9 J ( K J B. vestalis, 
Ftmrc. 9 6 5 R- rupestris, L. (J (Oct. lb, 1 JS7 1 i, all very alt., s. ; (10) Andrena 
Oetii, Schrank. 9> r.p. : (11) A. convex iuscu la, K. £ ; (1-2) Halidas rubiciimlns, 
Christ. 9) c.p. ; (13) H. leucozonias, Schrank. ^ ; (14) H. cyliiulricas, F. g , 

all freq. B Dipt era (a) Bombyluhri (lb) Exoprosopa capacina, F., ab. in 

July; (h) S >/)']) Jt itltr : (1(1) Hclophilus pendubis, L., alt., also pairing on the 
flowers (Sept. 4, 1870) ; (17) Eristalis arluistoruni, L. ; (18) E. nemorum, L. ; 
(19) E. tenax, L. (beginning of November) all ah., s. ami f'.jt. ; (20) E. 
intricarius, L., scarcer; (21) Syrphus pymstri, L., s. and f.p. ; (22) Rhingia 
restrain, L., s. ; (r) Empuliv : (23) Empis livida, L., s., very ah. ; (d) Muarida- : 
(24) Species of Lacilia ; (2b) Musca cornicina, F. C. Lepidoptera - (a) 
Rkopalorera : (20) Pieris rapsc, L., ab. ; (27) Satvrus Janira, L. ; (28) Polyom- 
matus Phlceas, L., very ab. ; ( l > ) Norton- : (29) Plusia gamma, L., alt.; (c) 
Crarnhind : (30) Botys purpuralis, L., all s. 1). Ooleoptcra - C/rn/xonteluhr : 
(31) Crvptoeephalus sericeus, L., feeding on the organs of the flower. See also 
No. 590, in. 

This species, also, has been shown to include female as well as 
hermaphrodite plants in England by Darwin (167), in France by 
Lecoq, 1 and in Germany by Magnus (449). 

>S y . afrojmrjmrca, L., also, is gynodioecious (167). 

1 dcwjmph ir bnhtviiptt', 18.77, vi. 
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213. Scamosa Columbaria, L. — This species for the most 
part resembles S. a r re us is in the structure of its flower, but besides 
the five dobed corolla it presents the following noteworthy differ- 
ences. In 8. arvcnsis the florets increase in size from the centre to 
the circumference of a capitulum, but in 8. Columbaria this 
gradual increase is much less marked, though in the marginal 
florets the lobes of the corolla are large and conspicuous. Thus in 
one specimen, which I examined closely, the tube in the marginal 
flowers was 6 mm. long and 2 to 21 mm. wide at the mouth ; the 
external lobe of the corolla was 7 to 8 mm. long, the lateral were 
b mm., the internal 2 to 3 mm. In the florets of the disk, imme- 
diately contiguous to these marginal florets, the tube was 5 mm. 
long and 2 mm. wide at the mouth, and the lobes of the corolla 
were respectively 3, 2, 11 mm. long; finally, in the central florets 
of the capitulum the tube wa,s still 4 mm. long and 1.1 mm. wide 
at the mouth, and the lobes of the corolla were 1 to 2 mm. long. 
In consequence of the smaller size of the central florets and the 
slight increase of size from the centre towards the margin, many 
more florets? find room on equal space in 8. Columbaria than in 
8. arreiisis. So, although the capitula in 8. Co/amlmria. are distinctly 
smaller than in 8. a. rectus i-H, they contain half as many florets again 
(seventy to eighty). 

I have never found plants with abortive stamens in 8. Colum- 
baria. 

This species only occurs near Lippstadt, in one locality and in 
small amount, so I have bad little opportunity of watching its 
insect- visitors. 

A. Hymcnoptora — A jtida- : (1) Apis inellifica, L. s., nl». ; (:2) Bonibus 
lapidurius, L. ^ , very Imp, s. I>. Diplera-- (a) Si/rjdiidir : (3) Eristalistenax, 
L. ; (4) E. nenioruni, L. ; (5) Helophilus trivittutus, F., all three species ah, s., 
and f.p. ; (b) Conojmhr : ((!) Sieus ferruginous, L., s. A list of Alpine visitors 
(six Hies, eight bees, and twenty-eight. Lepidoptera) is given in No. 609, p. 400. 

8mbiosa lucid a , Vill., is visited by butterflies and Syrphkhe 
(609). 


Oun. COMPOSITE. 

The numerical preponderance which this family has attained 
in species and genera, 1 and the extreme abundance of many of the 
species, are due to the concurrence of several characters, most of 

1 In Dr. Ludwig Pfeiffer's Syiiirnmnin Bohnuca over 10,000 genera of Phanerogams 
are enumerated ; of these, over 1,000 belong to (he. Oompcsitie. 
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which, singly, or in some degree combined, we have become 
acquainted with in other families, but never in such happy com- 
bination as in the Composite. The following points deserve 
special mention : (1) the close association of many flowers ; (2) the 
accessibility of the honey, as well as its plentiful secretion and 
its security from rain ; (3) the possession of a pollen-mechanism, 
which renders cross-fertilisation certain in the event of insect- 
visits. 

1. The association of many flowers in one head is advantageous, 
for the following reasons : 

(a) The flowers are rendered much more conspicuous, and are 
accordingly more visited by insects. Conspicuousness is in most 
cases increased still further either by the florets being directed 
outwards (Ct/naroidrcr), or by the limb of the corolla developing 
into a long lobe directed outwards, both of which phenomena 
become more marked towards the margin of the capitulurn ; 
or by the marginal florets becoming large coloured radiating 
lamina), at the expense of the stamens or of both stamens and 
pistil [Asteroid w;) ; or, Anally, by the innermost bracts? performing 
this function ( Carlina ). 

(b) Insects can fertilise numerous flowers with much less loss 
of time than when the flowers are separate; and so the chance 
of being fertilised is increased for every flower in the same ratio. 
The florets of the disk usually constitute a flat surface over which 
the insect crawls, and from which the reproductive organs protrude 
far enough to permit simultaneous fertilisation of many florets. 

(c) As the involucre of the whole capitulurn plays the part 
of a calyx in protecting the flowers, the calyces of the separate 
florets can be dispensed with entirely, or they may be adapted 
for a new and important purpose by being transformed into 
structures which aid the dispersion of the seeds by the wind, or 
into barbs furnished with recurved hooks (7 iidens), which aid the 
transport of the seeds by animals. 

2. The free accessibility of the honey is a character which 
most Compositan share with Urnbelliferse ; and, accordingly, the two 
orders rival one another in the variety of their insect-visitors (vide 
Cirsium arvevsis). But while in Umbellifera! the honey lies fully 
exposed to the rain upon the fleshy disk which secretes it, in 
Compositae it is secreted by a ring surrounding the style at the 
base of a narrow tubular corolla, and as it accumulates it rises up 
into the wider part of the corolla where it is accessible to the most 
short-lipped insects, and where the anthers shelter it from rain. 
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Thus, while the flat layer of honey in Umbelliferae is only suitable 
for short-lipped insects, the honey of Composita; is not only 
accessible to them but may be sucked by Lepidoptera and bees 
also. 

3. The pollen-mechanism agrees essentially with that of 
Lobeliacese. The anthers cohere to form a hollow cylinder, and 
dehisce introrsely, filling the cylinder with pollen, before the flower 
opens. The two stigmas lie at first closely applied together in 
the lower part of the anther-tube, and as the style grows they 
brush the pollen out of the tube by means of the hairs on their 
outer surface. So in the first period the pollen is exposed to 
in sect- visitors, and in the second the stigmas separate and expose 
their papillar surfaces. 

The arrangement of the hairs and of the stigmatic papilla' 
shows some diversity in Composites. The former sometimes, as in 
Lobeliaceie, sweep the pollen before them, forming a simple ring 
round the style at the base of the stigmas (e g. Ccntaurca, Cvnium), 
or aggregated in a tuft at the extremity of the stigmas (c.g. 
Achillea. CM rysarttJi ait a ni)’, sometimes they are spread over more 
or less of the surface of the style, and the pollen remains en- 
tangled among them (c.g. Lcoutorfon). The stigmatic papillae 
sometimes wholly or partially cover the inner surfaces of the 
stigmas, and sometimes are restricted to broader or narrower 
areas at the margin. This sweeping mechanism, which is 
apparently inherited from Lobeliaceai, is perfected in many 
Composite by a peculiar irritability of the filaments, which 
contract when touched by an insect’s proboscis and draw the 
anther-tube downwards, squeezing the pollen out at the upper 
end exactly at the proper time for it to be carried to other 
flowers. 

Cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits is thoroughly ensured 
for the separate florets in the same way as in Lobeliacese, and 
it is rendered in many cases very probable, and in others in- 
evitable, for the inflorescence as a whole. For in all cases in 
which the development of the hermaphrodite flowers progresses 
so slowly from the margin of the capitulum towards its centre 
that one or more rows of florets in the female stage are always 
surrounded by several rows in the male, the crossing of separate 
capitula must at least be effected by all insects which alight at the 
margin (Jlellis, Chry^otfitfiiiinii, etc.); but in many Cynarese the 
florets open centripetally in such quick succession that the 
capitulum is for a time male only, and afterwards for some time 
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female only, and in this case all insect-visitors must lead to the 
crossing of separate capitula (Cardans). Lastly, in the few 
Composite in which the florets are all unisexual, either the male 
and female florets are confined to separate capitula or the outer 
florets in all the capitula are female and the inner male ( Calendula , 
Silpldum, etc.). In the former case the crossing of separate 
capitula is obviously inevitable, and in the latter (since the outer 
florets develop first) it is probable, and more so than in the 
case described where centripetal development proceeds slowly in 
a capitulum of hermaphrodite florets. 

In absence of insects self- fertilisation is often rendered possible 
in the hermaphrodite flowers by the stigmas curving backwards till 
their papillae come iu contact with the pollen. 

The irritability of the filaments in (Jmiuvrm, Onopordtnu, 
Gichorimn, Hicmrium, etc., was observed more than a hundred 
years ago by Koelreuter (396, Ft. III). Severin Axell gives a 
rdsmne of more recent observations on this point by Morren, Colin, 
Unger, and others (17). 

tSprengel recognised the significance of the enlarged marginal 
florets, the closing of the capitulum during rain, the brushes on tin- 
style or stigmas, and the distinct proterandry (702, pp. 3G5-8S4). 

Hildebrand made the floral mechanism of Composite, especially 
the distribution of the brushes and the stigmatic papillae, the sub- 
ject of a very elaborate paper containing many magnified figures 
of styles (357). In the same year (1809) Del pin o gave a full 
account of the adaptive modifications of Composite (178), and 
appended some notes on the bees seen by him visiting Composite. 
In a more recent work (180) he tries to prove the genetic 
connection of Composite with Campanula-corn and Lobeliacose, and 
to trace the gradual passage from entomophilous Aenca'onidw to 
distinctly anemopliilous A rlrmina-cew. I am unacquainted with 
most of the forms which Delpino treats of, and am therefore 
unable to criticise his conclusions, so I confine myself to a general 
reference to his interesting research. 

Tribe Eupatoriacecp. 

My brother Fritz Muller tells me by letter that at Itajahy, 
Adenostcmma, growing at the borders of woods, is the haunt of 
Zygmddoc and Glaucopidce. 

214. Eupatorium cannabinum, L. — The capitulum contains 
five, sometimes only four florets, in each of which the tube is 
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2^ mm. long, and the wider throat 2 inm. long in addition. By 
themselves the capitula are small and insignificant, but very many 
(usually several hundred) are closely aggregated in an inflorescence. 
The red-bordered bracts, the reddish corollas of the florets, and 
the white projecting stigmas give this iu florescence a reddish-white 
appearance. In this plant the divisions of the style are quite as 



Fig. 111 ). — Jiupaloriuui eannabiinim, L. 

1 — A cupit.nlinn of four florets, in their first (male) stage. 

! 2 .— A single floret, in second (female) stage. 

From a to b each branch of the style bears u strip of stiglnatie papilla; on each edge ; , from b to 
r it is clothed with hairs. 

long as the whole corolla (5 mm.). They are furnished with rows 
of stigmatie papillae along their edges, only for the first quarter 
of their length (a, b, Fig. 1 1 0, 2) ; for the remaining three-quarters 
they are thickly clothed all round with hairs. In the first period 
the lower stigmatie part of the branches ol the style remains still 
inclosed in the anther-cylinder (Fig. 110, 1); the ends, furnished with 
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hairs, project beyond it, and diverge so widely that insect-visitors 
cotne in contact with them all round, and carry off upon their 
hairy or scaly coats the pollen that had been entangled in the 
hairs of the styles. Afterwards, the lower stigmatic portions 
emerge from the anther-cylinder and from the throat of the 
corolla (Fig. 110, 2), and they too diverge so widely that an insect 
in obtaining its honey must come in contact with them. Cross- 
fertilisation is thus ensured, if insect-visits have taken place to a 
sufficient extent to clear all the pollen from the hairs of the style 
before the stigmas in the same floret are exposed. But if these 
hairs still bear pollen when the stigma becomes exposed, an insect- 
visitor may effect self-fertilisation as easily as cross-fertilisation. 
If no insects visit the flower at all, fertilisation and even cross- 
fertilisation are still possible, for the outspread branches of the 
style sometimes come in contact with the stigmas of neighbouring 
florets. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apultv : (]) Apis mcllifica, L. s. ; (2) 
Bombas (Apathus) vestalis, Ftiurc. £ , s. B. Dipt era --(«) Syrphuhr : (3) 
Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (4) E. nemorum, L. ; (5) E. tcnax, L., all three 
species, ab., l'.p. ; (&) Muxcuhv. : ((i) Ecliinomyia l'era, L. ; (7) Dexia nuiina, 
F. ; (8) Lucilia al hi ceps, Mgn. C. Lepidoptcra — Rhopnlucera : (») Pieris 
rapre, L. ; (10) Tliecla (juercus, L. ; (11) Lyeamn, sp. ; (12) Vanessa In, L., ab. ; 
(13) Argvnnis Paphia, L., ab. ; (14) Satyrus (lalatea, L. ; (15) S. Medusa, S. 
V. ; (16) S. Eger i a, L. ; (17) Hesperia lineola, O. I saw all these butterflies 
together sucking the flowers of Eupatorium on a sunny slope near Willebadessen 
(August, 1871) : they took no heed of other neighbouring flowers. D. Ne/urn- 
ptera— (18) Panorpa communis, L. This list is very remarkable, on account 
of the preponderance of butterflies. See also No. 590, m. 


Tribe A steroid ta;. 

215. Soli DAGO vihga-AURKA, L. — In the florets of the disk 
the style is identical with that of Chrysocoma (cf. Hildebrand, 357 ). 
But while in Chrysocoma numerous capitula unite to form one 
surface, and can therefore dispense with ligulatc marginal florets, 
in S. vin/a-aurea the capitula are distributed over an elongated 
axis ; and the disk of each capitulum (4 to 5 mm. in diameter) is 
rendered conspicuous by five to seven golden-yellow marginal 
florets which increase the whole diameter of the capitulum to 14 or 
even 19 mm. The marginal florets have acquired their excessive 
development of corolla at the expense of their stamens, which are 
quite absent; the branches of the style have almost entirely lost 
their useless sweeping-hairs, and bear stigmatic papillae along the 
whole length of both borders of their inner surfaces. 
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Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— Apithv. : (1) Apis mellifieu, L. 9 , s., ab. ; (2) 
Bombus rupestris, L. <$, s. ; (3) B. campestris, L. <*, s. ; (4) B. terrestris, L. 

». ; (5) Andrena dcuticulata, K. 9 3 » c.p. ami s. (Tekl. Borgst.). B. Diptera 
— Syrphuitr : ((i) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (7) E. nemorum, L., both species 
f.p., ab. C. Lepidoptera —Ji'/wpafomm : (8) Theda ilieis, Esp., s. A list ol" 
Alpine visitors (six bees, twenty-two flies, twenty-seven Lepidoptera) is given 
in my A Ipeublumrn (No. 609b 

216. SOLIDAGO CANADENSIS, L. . — 

Visitors: Diptera— {a) Si/rpfibbr : (I) Eristalis arbuslornm, L. ; (2) E. 
nemonnn, L. ; (3) Syrilta pipiens, L., all three species f.p., ab. ; (/>) MusriJfr: 
(4) Sareophaga earn aria, L., f.p.; (5) Numerous small Musehhe. See also 
No. 590, in. 

217. B ELLIS perennis, L. — Numerous tiny florets l to 2 mm. 
in length unite to form a flat, yellow disk G mm. in diameter. The 
white outer lobes (5 mm. long) of the marginal floret, s bring tlie 
diameter of the whole capitulum up to 16 mm. The marginal 
florets have no stamens, and tlieir styles have lost their sweeping- 
hairs ; the two branches of the style are furnished with stigmatie 
papilla? on th*eir edges for their whole length (cf. Hildebrand, 357 ). 
On the other hand, in the florets of the disk the style is short, 
broadly oval, and closely covered with sweeping-hairs on the outer 
surface from the broadest part to the tip ; these hairs both sweep the 
pollen out of the anther-cylinder as the style elongates, and after- 
wards hold it until it is removed by insects. The branches of the 
style in tlie disk-florets are only furnished with a short strip of 
stigmatie papillae on each border below the broadest part. After 
fertilisation the branches of the style are again drawn within the 
corolla, so that the placing of more pollen on the already fertilised 
stigma is avoided. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pula’ : (1) Apis mellifica, L. c.p., 
freq. ; (2) Andrena parvula, K. $ , c.p. ; (3) Halid 11s minutissimus, K. 9 , c.p., 
freq. ; (4) H. eylindricus, F. $ , s. ; (5) Spliecodes gibbus, L. 9 , s. ; (6) Nornada 
lineola, Pz. S , ». ] (7) N. llavoguttata, K. d, s. ; (8) Osmia rufa, L. 9 , s. and 
c.p. ; (//) Fonuicirfa: : (9) Myrmica hevinodis, Nvl., tried to suck. B. 
Diptera — (a) EinpUlcr. : (10) Empis livida, L., s., very ab. ; (11) E. opaca, F., 
8. ; (b) Syrphiihv : (12) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (13) E. sepuleralis, L. ; (14) 
E. tenax, L. \ (15) E. pertinax, Scop, ; (10) Rliingia rostrata, L., all five species 
f.p., very aib. ; (17) Svritta pipiens, L., f.p. and s., ab. ; (18) Melitbreptus 
scriptus, L., f.p. ; (c) Musculo’. : (19) Scatopliaga stercoraria, L. ; (20; Sc. 
merdaria, F., both species f.p., ab. ; (21) Lucilia comicina, F., f.p., freq. ; (22; 
Musca corvina, F., do. All these Hies bad their tongues, legs, and under surface, 
especially of the thorax, thickly coated with pollen. C. Lepidoptera -lihopa- 
loccra : (23) Satvrus pamphilus, L., s. ; (24) Polyomnmtus dorilis, Hufn., s. 

Y 
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D. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidce : (25) Meligethes, f.p. ; ( b ) (Edemerida: : (26) 
CEdemera virescens, L. ; (c) Cerambycidce : (27) Leptura livida, L., f.p. See 
also No. 590 , hi. 

218. Aster chinensis, L. — I have noticed on the flowers in 
my garden : — 

A. Diptera — Syrphida • : (1) Eristalis ncmorum, L. : (2) E. arluistorum, L., 
both species s. and f.p., ab. B. Lepidoptcra —lihopaloccra : (3) Vanessa nrtica), 
L., s. C. Hymenoptera — A pi da’ : (4) Ca-lioxys simplex, Nyl. s. 

Aster alpinns, L. — I have found this plant on the Alps visited 
by two beetles, two flies, two bees, and thirty-six Lepidoptera (609). 

219. Aster amellus, L. (Haarhausen, in Thuringia). — I found 
the flowers (Sept. 13, 1871) visited by Eristalis arbustorum , L., in 
considerable numbers to feed on the pollen. 

Erigeron alpinns, L. — The ligulate marginal florets are female 
only; between them and the hermaphrodite florets of the disk is a 
zone of female florets which secrete no honey, and in which the 
teeth and the wide throat of the corolla is not developed ; in these 
two classes of female florets the style is devoid of sweeping-hairs. 
In Erigeron uni jl or us, L., the intermediate zone of tubular female 
florets is absent (609). 

220. CONYZA SQUARROSA, L. : — 

Visitors: Hymenoptera — (a) Apidrr : (1) Hal ictus qundricinctus, F. $ $ , 
c.p. and s. ; (2) H. flavipes, F. £ ; (3) II. morin F. £ ; (4) H. leucopus, K. 9 : 
(5) H. longulus, Sm. $ ; (6) H. leucozonius, Scbr. ^ ; (7) H. cvlindricus, F. 
£ ; (8) H. marulatus, Sm. 9 $ ; (9) H. albipes, F. all in great abundance, 
the s., the 9 and c.p. ; (10) Nomada Solidaginis, Pz. 9,9.; ( b ) Sphcyuhv : 
(11) Cerceris labiata, F. 9- 

221. Chrysoooma LlNOSYRIS, L. (Thuringia, near Haarhausen). 
— All the florets in the capitulum are alike ; those at the edge are 
merely slightly curved outwards. Radiating marginal florets are 
useless and therefore absent, for the same reason as in the case of 
TanacA’ium. The golden-yellow surface formed by the conjunction 
of many capitula is conspicuous enough to attract insects from a. 
considerable distance. When near at hand, capitula in the first 
(male) stage (Fig. Ill, 1) are more conspicuous than those in the 
second (female) stage; for in the former the teeth of the corolla, 
which • are 3 mm. long, are widely outspread, but afterwards they 
become more and more erect. So insects are induced to visit the 
capitula in the proper order. 
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The tube of each floret is 3' to 4 J mm. long, the wider throat 
into which the honey rises is H mm. long, so that the honey is 
easily accessible. The simultaneous fertilisation of numerous 
flowers is here rendered possible in a way different from that in 
Tunacetum. The branches of the style are 11- mm. long, and they 
bear on their outer borders a row of stigmatic papillae (», 2) up 
to a point above their middle ; above this point they broaden, and 
are covered with hairs both on their outer surface and on their 



Fio. 111 . — Chvyiocoma Linosyri*, L. 

1 —Flower, in first (male) stage. 

'1.— Ditto, in second (female) stage. 

n, stigmatic papilla: ; j>, pollen ; b, brush of hairs ; a, anthers ; ov, ovary. 


edges. Even in the second (female) stage, their tips remain in 
contact, and they only curve asunder in the middle. Insects 
creeping over the capitulum, bend down the ends of the styles 
with the under surfaces of their bodies, and so brush over the 
stigmas of many florets simultaneously. 

A. Hymenoptera — A pula : : (1) Halietna flavipes, F. £ ; (2) H. albipes, F. 
<£, very trap ; (3) H. cylindric.n.s, F. g , ab. ; (4) H. nitidiusculus, K. freq., 
all e. B. Diptera — (a) Syrphulw ; (5) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (6) Eriatalia arbu- 
stornm, L. ; (7) E. nemornm, L., all three species s. and f.p., very ab. ; (ft) 

Y 2 
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Mu&cidaz : (8) Ocyptera cvlindrica, F., b. C. Lepidoptera — (a) Rhopalocera : 
(9) Polyommatus dorilis, Hfn. ; (10) Lycaena alsus, W. V.; (b) Noctuce : (11) 
Plusia gamma, L., all three s. 


Tribe Inuloidece. 

222. Gnaphatjum luteoalbum, L., as a rule only comes into 
bloom at Lippstadt in September. On the wet, sandy places 
where it grows, it is by far the most conspicuous plant, especially 
as it grows associated in considerable numbers. One sunny day 
at noon (Sept. 29, 1809) I noticed the following insects upon its 
eapitula: — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pula' : (1) Sphecodes gibbus, L. d ? > 
several varieties including ephippia, L., e. ; (S) Hal ictus sexsignatus, Schenck, 
$ , s. ; (b) Spheyulu: : (3) Ponipil us viaticus, L., s. ; (4) Ce.ntpales nuic.ulata 
F., s. B. Diptera — (a) SyrphUhv : ( 5 ) Melitlm ptus scriptus, L. ; (0) Mclano- 
stoma mellina, L., both i’.p. ; (!>) J lunchhe : (7) Lucilia, I'req. ; (8) Pollenia 
rudis, F., both f.p. 

Gnaphalium uliginosum , L. — On the inconspicuous, eapitula of 
this plant I once caught Sph ccodcs ephippia , L., s. 

223. Pvlicabia dysenteric a, Gartn. — The disk of the capitu- 
lum consists of more than GUO tiorets. Each floret has a tube about 
4 mm. long, narrow below and wider above, terminating in five 
triangular teeth. I could not discover that the honey rose up 
into the wider part of the tube, but eve$ without its doing so it 
is accessible to moderately short-lipped insects. In these florets 
of the disk no part of the style, except its two stigmatic branches, 
protrudes from the anther-cylinder. The stigmas spread apart 
horizontally, close above the corolla, in the same spot where the 
pollen lay in the first stage, so that here also many florets can be 
fertilised simultaneously by an insect-visitor. The branches of 
the style are covered over their whole inner surfaces with stig- 
matic papillsc, and on the upper third of their outer surfaces with 
hairs which point obliquely upwards. Along the edges of the 
triangular valves which form the upper end of the anther-cylinder 
stand unicellular hairs, which are much longer and thicker than 
the sweeping-hairs on the style and which serve to hold the 
pollen that has been swept out of the anther-cylinder. The disk 
is surrounded by nearly 100 marginal florets, each of which has 
an outer golden-yellow lobe 5 to 7 mm. long ; in these the tube is 
2 to 3 mm. long, and from it a style protrudes identical with that in 
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the florets of the disk, possessing even the sweeping-hairs that are 
here useless from the absence of stamens. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptcm- .! pithr : (1) Ileriadi's trimoomm, L. 9 6 > 
very trap, s. and e.p. j (2) Halidas lon<udns, Sin. ^ ; (3) H. maculatus, Sm. 
6 ; 0) H. albipcs, F. <3; (f>) H. cvlindric.iis, F. $ ; ((>) H. nitidus, Schenok, £ , 
all s. 33. Diptcra ---tii/rphiffu' : (7) Eristalis arlnisUirum, L. ; (8) E. sopulcrulis 
L., both species, f.p., very tib. ; (!)) Melithreplus script us, L., f.p. 0. Lepid- 
optora — (10) Polyommutus dorilis, Hfn. ; (11) Lyeivna sp. ; (12) Hesperia 
thauums, Hfn., s. D. Culeoptera— - Chn/Homcfidtr : (13) Cassida inurr;va, L., 
whose larva feeds on the leaves of this plant, often creeps about the flowers and 
e ff e < • t s cross-i ert i 1 isat i on . 


Tribe HeUanthoidere. 

Zinnia, my brother Fritz Muller tells me, is visited almost 
exclusively by Lepidoptera, especially Hesperidte, at Itnjahy. In 
North America it is visited by ruby-throated humming-birds also 
(73 0 * 

224. Heliantttur multiflorus, L. — Delpino found Helian- 
tlius fertilised chiefly by Hcruuhs trim corum, L., wliicb tapped the 
flowers in their first (male) stage with its abdomen, and dexterously 
swept up the pollen that exuded from the anther-cylinder with its 
abdominal collecting-hairs ; hence he concluded that the insect 
and the plant had been specially created for one another. The 
various relations of insects to flowers, as they are described in this 
book, prove such a conception to be untenable. 

I have observed as visitors of 11. mullijlorus : — 

A. Hynn‘nop1i'ra--yly)h7f/'| (1) Megirliile centuncularis, F., c.p. ; (2) 
Halidas stimulus, Sm. $,s. Ji. Diptcra— fy/v/duda : (3) Eristalis tenax, L, ; 
(4) Syrphus pyrastri, L. ; (5) S. ribesii, L., all three f.p. and s. 


Tribe Anthemidece. 

22 5. Achillea Millefolium, L. — This plant, is a very marked 
instance of the advantage of many small flowers being united 
together, both for attracting insects and for simultaneous cross- 
fertilisation of many flowers by a single insect-visitor. 

In the florets of the disk, the corolla consists of a tube scarcely 
2 mm. long, passing above into a throat 1 mm. long and equally 
wide, ending in five triangular teeth. Honey is secreted by an 
annular ridge (b, Fig. 112, 2) surrounding the base of the style, 
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arid rises up into the throat and so is accessible to the fnost short- 
lipped insects. When the flower opens, the two divisions of the 
style are closely appressed and project into the lower part of the 
anther-cylinder which is filled with pollen (Fig. 112, 2). They are 



1—5 . — Achillea Millefolium, L. 

1.— A cnpitulum, from above. a, stigmas of female flowers ; b. stigmas of florets of the disk in 
their second stage ; c. anther-cylinders of disk-florets in their first .stage; d, bud about to open. 
Numeral s your per buds are hidden in the centre of the enjiit inin. 

2 — llorct of the disk, just expanding; in section, e. ovi it ; /, nectary, surrounding the base 
of the style ; p, stole; h tube of corolla ; i, tilnmenls ; tw divisions of the style ; l, tip of style, 
with its brush of hairs; m, anther-cylinder ; n, throat of corolla; o. valves, closing the anther- 
cylinder. 

ti —A disk-floret, slightly more advanced, with its bract ; the pollen is issuing from the anther- 
cylinder. 

4. — Older disk-floret. The stigmas are separate and exserted ; the anthers have been withdrawn 
into the corolla by contraction of the lilimii tils. 

6.— Tip of style of a disk-floret in its first (male) stage. V, stigmutie papillae ; t, sweeping-hairs ; 
p, pollen-grains. 

0 — 8.— Chrysanthemum leucaniheuvum, L. 

6. — Disk-floret, in first (mule) stage. 

7. — Ditto, in second (ft male) stage. 

8 — Tip of one stigniatic branch, seen from the inner side (x 60). 


furnished at the tip with divergent hairs (5), so that as the style 
elongates the pollen is pressed out at the upper end of the anther- 
cylinder, whose terminal valves ( [o , 2) separate. Finally the two 
branches of the style emerge,, spread apart, turning their stigmatic 
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inner surfaces upwards, and bend their hairy tips so far backwards 
and inwards that some of the pollen which remains adhering to 
them is removed from the chance of contact with insects (Fig. 
112, 4). While the pollen is being forced up the anther-cylinder 
projects slightly beyond the corolla (Fig. 112,3); when the 
stigmas are exposed, the anther-cylinder lies more deeply in the 
throat of the corolla, having been drawn down by the contracting 
filaments. The stigmas thus come to lie immediately above the 
corolla, in the same spot where the pollen was before. The result 
is that ns the under-sides of insect-visitors sweep over the cap- 
itulum they come in contact with many florets and effect many 
cross-fertilisations at the same time. In this species, twenty or 
more florets (which, however, do not develop simultaneously, but 
centripetally) are united in a disk about 3 mm. in diameter ; but 
since five florets at the margin have each an external lobe over 
3 mm. long and rather more than 3 mm. broad, the diameter of 
the disk is increased to 9 or 10 mm. The marginal florets have 
attained this enormous development of the corolla at the expense 
of the stamtns, which are quite absent; they possess a style how- 
ever, which divides into two branches, covered on their upper 
surfaces with stigmatic papillae but destitute of hairs. In spite of 
the enlargement of the corolla in the marginal florets, the capitula, 
when they stand alone, are not very conspicuous ; but very many 
capitula, often more than one hundred, are united in a corymbose 
inflorescence, which is not only very conspicuous but permits still 
more extensive cross-fertilisation to be effected at once by an 
insect-visitor. 

226. Achillea Ptakmica, L., is distinguished from A. Milk- 
folium by the much greater size of its separate capitula, which are, 
however, associated in much less numbers in an inflorescence. About 
eighty to over one hundred florets, each scarcely 2.1 mm. long, are 
united in a disk 6 to 7 mm. in diameter, at whose edge eight to 
twelve marginal florets stand. Each of these latter possess an 
outer lobe 4 to 0 mm. long and not quite so broad, whereby the 
diameter of the attractive surface of each capitulum is increased to 
15 or even 18 mm. In other points the flowers agree with those of 
A. Millefolium. Both plants grow in equal abundance in the same 
localities, they flower at the same time, and are visited to the same 
extent by the same insects. In both, but especially in A. Mille- 
folium, the strong odour of the plants is probably a great additional 
attraction; for species of Prosopis, which are especially fond of 
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strong-smelling flowers, are often found in great numbers on both 
plants, particularly on A. Millefolium. 

The following list of insects, which I have observed on the 
flowers of these two species , shows how successfully the attractive 
contrivances described and the easily accessible pollen and honey 
effect their. purpose : — 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pid<r ; (1) Prosopia variegata, F. $ $ , very ab. ; 
(2) P. pictipes, Nyl. 9 6 > both species s., ami gathering pollen with their 
mouths ; (3) Sphecodes gibbus, L., all varieties, including epliippia, L., 9 $ , s., 
ab. ; (4) Halictus cylindricus, F. 9 C -P- and s - 5 (5) H. niaeulatus, Sm., c.p. ; 
(6) H. leucozonius, K. ?,c.p. ; (7) H. morio, F. 9 ? c.p. ; (8) H. villosulus, 

K. 9> c.p.; (9) H. rubicundus, Clir. cf,s. ; (10) H. quadricinctus, F. d > s - i 
(11) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9 c.p. and s., ab. ; (12) A. pilipes, F. <£,s. ; 
(13) A. dorsata, K. 9 6 ■> c .p. and s., ab. ; (14) A. clirysosceles, K. 9 ; (15) A. 
fuscipes, K. g ; (16) A. nana, K. £ , s. ; (17) A. argentata, Sm. <$, b. ; (18) A. 
albicans, K. s. ; (19) A. lepida, Sehenek, g , s. ; (20) A. nigripes, K. 9 » «• : 
(21) A. denticulata, K. £ , s. : (22) Colletes fodiens, K. 9 6 ? c.p., f.p. and s., 
very ab. ; (23) 0. Davieseana, K. 9 still more ab. ; (24) Noinada zonata, 
Pz. 9, s. ; (25) N. ruficornis, L. 9 » s - > (26) Stelis breviuscula, Nyl. 9 » s. ; 
(27) Heriades truncorum, L. 9 (?, c.p. and s. ; (28) Chelostoma nigricorne, 
Nyl. s. ; (29) Osmia spinulosa, K. 9> c.p.; (30j O. leucomehenu, K. 9’ 
c.p. ; (ft) Sphegidm : (31) Crabro alatus, Pz., Lep. 9 6 . ab. ; (32) Cr. subler- 
raneus, F. 9 j (33) Lindenius albilabris, F., freq. ; (34; Oxybelus bellus, Dlb. ; 
(35) O. trispinosus, F. ; (36) O. uniglumis, L., Dili., all three ab. ; (37) Philan- 
thus triangulum, F. ? freq. : (38; Cereeris arenaria, L. (v. d. L.;, not rare ; 
(39) C. labiata, F., ab. ; (40; C. variabilis, Schrk., very alt.; (41) Dinetu.s 
pictus, F. ; (42) Ammophila sabulosa, L. ; (43; Poinpilus trivialis, Kl. ; (44) 
P. chalybacatus, Schiodte, 9 t (45; P. plumbeus, Dblb. 9 6 i (46) P. rufipee, 

L. 9 6 ! (47) P. viaticus, L. £ ; (48) Ceropales maculuta, F., freq. ; (r) Vespula: : 
(49) Odynerus sinuatus, F. 9 > (50) O. parieturn, L. £ ; (51) Pterooheilus 
phaleratus, Latr. 9 ; A) Ch rtf ml a : (52) Hedychruni lueidulum, Latr., Dblb. 
9 d, freq. ; (e) Tenthredinida- : (53) Tenthredo notlia, Kl., s., very freq. ; (54) 
Tentbredo scrophulariae, L. ; (55) Several undetermined sp. of Tenthredo. B. 
Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (56) Odontomvia viridula, F., ab. ; (ft) Tabnnuhr : 
(57) Tabanus rustieus, L., freq. ; (c) Bombyluh- : (58) lixoprosopa capticina, 
F., freq. ; Id) Empidce : (59) Empis livida, L., ab. ; (e) Syrjihidtr : (60) Meli- 
threptus scriptus, L. ; (61) M. tamiatus, Mgn. ; (62; Volucella bombylans, L. ; 
(63) V. pellucens, L. (Almetlial) ; (64) Eristalis sepuleralis, L. ; (65) E. tenax, 
L. ; (66) E. arbustorum, L. ; (67) E. neinormn, L., all four ab., both h. and f.p., 
usually covered below with pollen ; (68) Svritta pipiens, L., s. and f.p., ab. ; 
(69) Eumerus sabulonum, Fall. ; (/) Conopuhe : (70 } Conops flavipes, L. ; 
(71) Physocephala vittata, F., both freq., s. ; (y) Mumidir ; (72) Gymnosoma 
rotundata, Pz. ; (73) Ocyptera cylindrica, F. ; (74) Echinomyia ferox, Pz., 
freq.; (75) E. tesselata, F. ; (76) Gonia capitata, Fallen. C. Lepidoptera— (a) 
Rhopalocera : (77) Pierie napi, L. ; (78) Hesperia silvanua, Esp. ; (79) Satyrus 
pamphilus, L. ; (80) Polyommatue Phloeas, L. ; (81) Lycama ^Egon, S. V. ; (ft) 
Crambina : (82) Botye purpuralis, L., all s. D. Coleoptera— (a) Bupreatidas : 
(83) Anthaxfa nitidula, L. (Tlpir.) ; (ft) Cerambydda : (84) Leptura teetaoea, 
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L. ; (85) livida, F., both f.p. ; ( c ) Coccinellidce : (86) Exochomus auritus, 
Scriba, ab. ; {d) ChryHomelida; : ( 87 ) Cryptoceplialua sericeus, L., feeding on 
the tisanes of the flower. Forty- three additional visitors (including fifteen 
beetles) are enumerated in No. 590, hi. See also No. 609. 

227. Anthemis arvensis, L. — The structure of the flower is 
similar to that of Chrysanthemum leucanthemum and Matricaria 
Chamomilla ; in regard to conspicuousness and amount of insect- 
visits it stands between the other two. Each capitulum forms 
a white circle 21 to 27 mm. in diameter, with a central yellow 
disk 5 to 7 mm. in diameter. Since the plant does not possess 
the strong odour of M. Chamomilla it is visited by numerous bees. 

Visitors : A. Hymcnoptcra — (a) A pidor : (1) Apis mollifica, L. 9 , s. ; (2) An- 
drena Srbrankclla, Nvl. 9> c.p. and a.; (3; A. nigrooenea, K. 9, c.p. and s. ; 
(4) A. fulvicrus, K. 9? c.p. and a. ; (5) A. nana, K. 9 5 5 (6; A. ininutula, 

K. £ ; (7) Halictus lucidulus, Schemrk, 9 ; (8) H. nitidiusculus, K. 9 5 (9) 
Collates Duvicscana, K. 9 c.p. and a., ab. ; (b) Hpheyida 1 : (10) Cerceris 
variabilis, Schrk. £ ; (11) Crabro cribrarius, L., Dlb. 9 ; (12) Cr. alatus, Pz. 
d 9 ! ( r ) Teutlirediuhhv : (13) Tenthmlo notlia, Kl. B. I)iptera — (a) Stra- 
(iamyidtr : (14) Nemotclus pantln-rinus, L., very ab. ; (b) Syrphidti : (15) Eri- 
stalis arbustyrum, L. ; (16; E. m-moruui, L. ; f 17) E. Umax, L. ; (18) E. 
sepulcrnlis, L., all four f.p., ab. ; (19; Svritta pipienw, L. ; (c) Manrider: (20) 
Echinoinvia tesseluta, F. ; (21; Scatophaga stercuraria, L. ; (22) Sc. mmlaria, 
F., all tli roc f.p. C. Coh-ojitfra —ui; Elaterida : (23) Atlious niger, L. ; ib) 
Curcufionidti : (24) Bruchus sp. ; (<•) Ceram by cidrc : (25) Lcptura livida, L. 

228. Anthemis tinctoria, L. (Thuringia, July, 1808 and 
1870) : — 

Visitors: A. Ilvmenoptera — (a) Aj>id<r ; (1) Colletes marginata, L. d> s. ; 
(2) llul ictus nnu'ulatus, S111. 9 , c.p. ; (3) lleriades truncorum, L. 9> 8 - and 
c.p.; (b) hlmeumouida : (4) Various sp. B. Dipt era — (a) Syrphidce : (5) 
Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (6; Syriita pipicns, L. ; (7) Melithreptus tamiatus, 
Mgn., all three f.p.; (b) Conojdda- : (8) Myopa sp., s. ; (r) Mwtcida’ : (9) 
Gymnosoma rotundala, L. ; (10; Ulidia erythrophtbalma, Mgn., in hundreds. 
D. Coleoptera — (a) E/ateridu : (11) Agriotes gal liens, Lap. ; (b) Afordellidce : 
(12) Mordella fasciata, F. Delpino mentions as a visitor of this plant Lomatia 
Beelzebub, F. (Diptera, Bombylida:). (No. 17S, p. 121.) The flowers are 
described and additional visitors are enumerated in No. 590. 

229. Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, L. (Fig. 112, 6—8). 
Four to five hundred florets, in which the corolla is scarcely 3 mm. 
long, unite to form a yellow disk 12 to 15 mm. in diameter; 
at its edge are twenty to twenty-five florets with abortive 
stamens, each of which has a white external lobe, 14 to 18 mm. 
long, 3 to 6 mm. broad, so that the yellow disk is surrounded by a 
white border as broad as or broader than itself, and the whole attrac- 
tive surface now has a diameter of 40 or more millimetres. In th6 
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florets of the disk, the throat, into which the honey rise^ is scarcely 
1 mm. deep, so that the honey is accessible to the most short- 
lipped insects. In the first stage (Fig. 112, 6), the pollen, and in 
the second (Fig. 112, 7), the stigmas, stand immediately above the 
corolla; insects moving over the capitulum must cross-fertilise many 
florets simultaneously. The branches of the style end in a thick 
tuft of divergent hairs (/, 8), which sweep the pollen out of the 
anther-cylinder (jp , C) as the style elongates. The inner surface of 
each division of the style bears two broad rows (k\ 8) of stigmatic 
papillae, separated by a narrow interval ; these stigmatic papillae 
extend over the outer edges, and are there regularly dusted with 
pollen if the pollen which has got heaped above the anther- 
cylinder by the protruding style is not removed by insects. Self- 
fertilisation is as inevitable in absence of insects as cross-fertilisation 
is when their visits occur. The stigmatic surfaces in the marginal 
florets are just as in the florets of the disk ; but the now functionless 
sweeping-hairs are distinctly shorter in the marginal florets. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidat : (1) Prosopis communis, N. 9 ; 
(2) Sphecodes gibbus, L. 9 g , all varieties, including epliippia,*L. ; (3) Ha- 
lictus maculatus, Sm. 9 £ , c.p. and s., freq. ; (4) H. leucozonius, Schr, 9 , c.p. ; 
(5) H. albipes, F. £ , s . ; (6) H. cylindricus, F. $ , c.p. and s., very ab. ; (7 ) 

H. villosulus, K. 9 {£, c.p. and s. ; (8) H. rubicundus, Chr. 9, c.p. ; (9) An- 
drena xanthura, Iv. 9» 8. ; (10) A. nigroaenea, K. 9> C -P- > (H) Collete* 
Davieseana, K. 9 c?» c.p. an d «•> very ab. ; (12) Bombus terrestris, L. 9? 8 -? 
once. (Here also Delpino’s distinction between Compo&itae adapted for Ha- 
liclus and those adapted for bees with abdominal brushes falls to the ground, 
for though the flat disk of Chrysanthemum leucanthemum must, according to 
Delpino, be fertilised mainly or exclusively by bees with abdominal brushes, I 
found no such bees on it, but many specimens of Halictus, Andrena, and 
Colletes). (b) Sphegidaz : (13) Cerceris variabilis, Schrk. ; (14) Crabro cepha- 
lotes, Shuck. 9; (15) Cr. cribrarius, L., Dlb. , freq.; (16) Oxybelus 
uniglumis, L., Dlb., ab. ; (17) O. trispinosus, F. ; (c) Ichneumonida 1 : (18) 
Various sp. ; (d) Tenthredinidcc : (19) Tenthredo (Allantus) notha, Kl., s. ; (20) 
T. scrophulariae, L. ; (21) Several undetermined sp. of Tenthredo ; (22) Cim- 
bex sericea, L. B. Diptera — (a) Empidce : (23) Empis rustica, F., s. ; (l>) Stra- 
tiomyidce: (24) Nemotelus pantherinus, L., exceedingly abundant, sucking ; 
(25) Odontomyia viridula, F., very ab., s. ; (c) Bombylidce : (26) Systoechus 
sulfureus, Mikan, s. (Sid.) ; (d) Syrphidcr, : (27) Pipiza lugubris, F. ; (28) 
Cheilosia fraterna, Mgn. ; (29) Syrplius nitidicollis, Mgn., f.p. ; (30) Meli- 
threptus taeniatus, Mgn., f.p ; (31) Volucella pellucens, L. (Sid.) ; (32) Syritta 
pipiens, L., s. ; (33) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (34) E. horticola, Deg. (Sid.) ; 
(35) E. nemorum, L. ; (36) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (37) E. aeneus, Scop., all five 
species very ab., f.p. ; (38) Helophilus floreus, L., f.p. ; (39) H. pendulus, L. ; 
(e) Conopidce : (40) Conops flavipes, L., s. ; (41) Sicus ferrugineus, L., s. ; (/) 
Mutcidce : (42) Echinomyia tesselata, F. ; (43) Pollenia Vespillo, F., f.p. and 
s. ; ( 44 ) LueHia comicina, F. ; (45) L. silvarumj Mgn. j (46) Pyrellia eenca, 
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Zett. ; (47) Mu9ca corvina, F. ; (48) Scatophaga etercovaria, L., a. ; (49) Mac- 
quartia praetica, ; (50) Sepsis sp., a. C. Lepidoptera — (a) Rhopalocera : 
(51) Melitaea Athalia, Esp. ; (52) Hesperia alveolus, H. ; (53) Satyrus Janira, 
L. ; (ft) Sphinges : (54) Ino statiees, L., freq. ; (e) Noctuce : (55) Anarta 
myrtilli, L., all s. D. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidulidce : (56) Meligethes, very ab. ; 
(ft) Dermestidce : (57) Antlirenus pimpinellse, F., f.p. ; (c) Elateridm : (58) 
Athous niger, L. ; (d) LameUiconda : (59) Cetonia aurata, L. (Sid.) ; (60) 
Trichiua fasciatus, L., ab. ; (61) Tr. nobilis, L. ; (c) Malacodermata : (62) 
Malachius eeneus, L. ; (63) Dasytes flavipes, F. ; (64) Tricbodes apiarius, L. ; 
(/) Mordellidcn : (65) Mordella aculeata, L., ab. ; (66) M. fasciata, F. ; (g) 
Cerambycidce : (67) Strangalia attenuata, L. ; (68) St. armata, Hbst. ; (69) St. 
atra, F. ; (70) St. melanura, L., ab. ; (71) Leptura livida, F., very freq. ; (72) 
Pachyta octoinaculata, F. (Sid. Siebengebirge). See also No. 590, in., and 
No. 609. 


Altogether I have observed on C. Icucanthemwni — 


• 

Apidae. 

Otter 

Hjmeno- 

ptera. 

Lepido- 

ptera. 

Diptera. Jgjo- 

Hemi- 

ptera. 

i Total. | 

j In Low Germany 1 

i 9 \ 

14 

11 

8 

30 21 

; - 

' 84 

1 1 

' On the Alps ... , 

s 

2 

34 

20 6 

i 

68 

In each 100 insect- 

visitors there are 

therefore — 



| i 

Apida*. 

Other 

Hym.no 

ptera 

Lepido- 

ptera. 

“**» : jas: 

Herni- 

ptera. 

1 Total, j 

i In Low Germnny j 

16*6 

' 131 

9-5 

357 ! 2;V0 

- 

1 99’9 | 

On the Alps ... i 

7-4 


r.o -0 : 

29 '4 8 8 

1-1 

i 99-9 

i 1 


230. Chrysanthemum inodorum, L. — The only visitors that I 
have noticed are Hedychrvm hicichthtm , Dlilb. £ (Chrysidae), and 
Uiidia erythrephihaima, Mgn. (Muscidae). 

231. Chrysanthemum corymbosum, L. — (Thuringia) : — 

Visitors: A. H v n; en opt era — Sph eg idee : (1) Cerceris variabilie, Sehrk. $. 
B. Diptera— Mu&cida:: (2) Clidia cry tbroplitb alma, Mgn. C. Hemiptera — 
(3) Capsus ep., 8. Additional visitors (nine Coleoptera, four Diptera, one 
Hemiptera, five Hymenoptera, three Lepidoptera) are enumerated in No. 
590, in. 
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232. Chrysanthemum Parthenium, Pers : — 

Visitors: Lepidoptera — Sphinges: Sesia tipuliformis, L., s., also Halictus 
and Foenus (No. 590, in.). 

233. Matricaria Chamomilla, L. — The general structure of 
the flower agrees with that of C. leucanthcmum, but the receptacle 
of the capitulum is always more convex in this plant. 

As the centripetal development of the florets proceeds, the 
receptacle rises up into a cylinder, rounded off above. Those 
florets which have ceased blooming always occupy the outer rim 
around the cylinder, those that are still in the bud occupy its 
rounded apex, those that are in full bloom occupy the space between 
on which insects alight. The result of this peculiarity is that insects 
always come at once to the right spot for obtaining their booty and 
for fertilising the flowers. 

In regard to conspicuousness, M. Chamomilla is far inferior to 
C. leucanthcmum; for each capitulum forms a white circle 18 to 
24 mm. in diameter against 40 mm. or more in C. leucanthcmum, 
with a yellow central disk 0 to 8 mm. in diameter against 12 to 15 mm. 
in the other. Accordingly its insect- visitors are far less numerous 
and less varied. The strong odour which the capitula emit seems 
disagreeable to most bees; only the species of Rrosojtis, which are 
themselves strong-smelling, are fond of the plant, as they are also 
of Rnta graveolens, etc. The odour seems pleasant, on the other 
hand, to flies ; they are fouud abundantly on the capitula, and 
constitute the chief fertilisers of the plant. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidae : (1) Prosopis signata, Pz. £ $>> 
ab. ; (2) Splieeodes gibbus, L. $ ^ ; (/>) Sphegido : (3) Oxvbelus uniglumis, 
L., ab. B. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyida ■ : (4) Nenjotelus paiitherinus, L., very 
ab., s. ; (l) Emphlat : (5) Enipis livida, L., ab., s. ; (<■) Syrphuhr : (0) Eri- 
stalis arbustorum, L. ; (7) E. ncniorum, L. ; (8) E. sepulcralis, L., all three 
very ab., f.p. ; (9) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab., f.p. ; (d) Mu set (hr : (10) Sarco- 
phaga carnaria, L., ab. ; (11) S. h;einarrhoa, Mgn. ; (12) Pollenia Vespillo, 
F., all three f.p. ; (13) Lucilia cornicirm, F. ; (14) Spilogaster nigrita, Fallen. 
C. Coleoptera — (a) Nitidululm : (15) Meligethes, ab. ; (b) Ch ■ amity eid a > : 
(16) Leptura livida, L. ; (17) Strangalia attenuata, L., both not rare. See 
also No. 590, in. 

234. Tanacetum vulgare, L.— Several hundred florets are 
united in a flat discoid capitulum, to which radiating marginal 
florets would be of no use, since numerous capitula stand close 
together almost forming a single surface. The union of capitula 
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to form one golden-yellow surface is not only of advantage to 
this plant by increasing its conspicuousness and thereby attracting 
more insects, but also, as in Achillea, because the insects easily 
pass without interruption over the whole surface and cross- 
fertilise very many florets with their feet, in the shortest possible 
time. It is of especial advantage to pollen-collecting bees and 
pollen-feeding flies, letting them perform their work in the quickest 
and most convenient manner; and this advantage to the insects 
reacts upon the plant itself, since these pollen-seeking insects 
naturally prefer those flowers which offer them such perceptible 
advantages. The honey is generally accessible, since the throat of 
the corolla is only 1 mm. deep. The condition of the style aids in 
the simultaneous fertilisation of many florets by a single visitor. 
It bears at its apex a capitate tuft of divergent hairs, and in the 
first stage of the flower it presses the pollen out of the anther- 
cylinder, raising it just so high that it can be swept off the surface 
of the capitulum by the insects ; afterwards in the second stage, it 
spreads out its two branches, set with stigmatic papillae on their 
inner surfaces, in the same place that the pollen occupied before. 

Visitors: A. Hymennptem — («) A pido‘ : (1) Apis mollifiea, L. $ , s. ; (2) 
Collett's lodiens, K. d 9> and e.p., very ab. ; :3) C. Davieseana, K. d ? , s. 
and c.p., still more ab. ; (4) Halictus maeulatus, Sm. d 9» ^ and e.p. very ab. ; 
(5) Andrena fulvierus, K. d> s - ; (b) A. denlieulata, K. 9? c.p. ; (7) Spliecodes 
gibbus, L. d 9 > several varieties, including ephippia, L., s., and receiving some 
pollen upon tlieir hairs; (b) fyheyulir : (8; Dinetus pictus, F. 9d> freq.; 
(9) Mellinus ur veil sis, L. ; (10; Crabro sp. ; (<•) Veapida' : (11) Odynerus 
parietum, L. d- h. Diptera — (a) ISfratiomi/ida- : (12; Odontomyia viridula, 
F., ab. ; (/>) Syrphithr : (13; Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; (14) E. liemorum, L. ; 
(15) Syrphus ribesii, L., all three f.p., ab. ; (1G) Syritta pipiens, L., s. and f.p., 
very freq. ; (IT) Melithreptus tamiatus, Mgn., f.p.; (c) Muscida; : (18) Sar- 
cophaga carnaria, L. C. Lepidoptera--(<7) Rhopulocera : (19) Polvommatus 
Phi tens, L. (as late as Oet. 19) ; (20) P. dorilis, Hfn. ; (21) Vanessa Atalanta, 
L. (as late as Sept. 27) ; (/>) Xortutv : (22; Hudena did viua, Esp. d, s., by day ; 
(r) Cm mb inn : (23) llntyspurpuralis, L.,all s. D. Coleoptera— CW ineUidct : (24) 
Coeeinella bipunctata, L. ; (25) C. quinquepunetata, L. E. Hemiptera— (26) 
Several species of bugs. F. Neuroptera — (27) Panorpa communis, L., freq. 
See also No. 590, ill. 

235. Artemisia Dracunculus, L., is anemophilous, but Herr 
Borgstette has seen it visited by Mdanostoma mdlina (Syrphidse). 

Tribe Senecionidea 

236. Tussilago Farfara, L. — In centre of each capitulum are 
thirty to forty male florets, around which stand about three hundred 
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female florets. At night and in dull weather the capitulam closes up, 
but in sunshine it expands to a golden-yellow disk 20 to 25 mm. in 
diameter. The central florets have an ovary with an abortive ovule'; 
around the base of the style is a yellow, fleshy nectary, which is 
visible through the base of the white tube of the corolla, which is 
4 mm. long. The honey rises into the dark-yellow, conical throat, 
which is more than 1 mm. long ; from this throat the anther- 
cylinder protrudes. The branches of the style remain coherent 
almost to the tip, and are covered above and on their outer sides 
with short sweeping-hairs. The marginal florets have a perfect 
ovule, a tube 3 mm. long, devoid of honey, and a narrow linear 
outer lobe 6 to 8 mm. long. The style projects 2 to 3 mm. beyond 
the tube of the corolla, and divides into two branches not half a 
millimetre long, furnished on their inner surfaces with stigmatic 
papillae and on their outer surfaces and at their tips with 
sweeping-hairs which are no longer of use to them. Thus division 
of labour has here taken place : the marginal florets make the 
capitulum conspicuous and produce seed, while the central florets 
secrete honey and produce pollen. The stigmas in the marginal 
florets are distinctly developed before the pollen emerges at the 
top of the anther-cjdinder ; so that if sufficient insect-visits occur, 
cross-fertilisation of separate capitula always takes place. In 
absence of insects self-fertilisation is obviously impossible. 

Visitors (April 11, 1869, Stromberg Hill): A. Hymenoptcra— Apidce : 
(1) Apis mellifica, L. $, in hundreds, s. and c.p. ; (2) Andrena fulvicrus, 
K. do. ; (3) A. Gwynana, K. $, s. and c.p., freq. ; (4) A. parvula, K. 
$,do. ; (5) Halictus nitidus, Schenck, 9 , c.p. B. Diptera — (a) liotnhylidae : 
(6) Bombylius major, L., s. ; (b) Syrphidte : (7) Eristalis tenax, L., f.p. C. 
Coleoptera — Nitidulidce : (8) MeligetlieR, f.p., freq. A list of Alpine visitors 
(twenty-one flies, three bees, one ant, two Lepidoptera) is given in my 
Alpenllumen (609). 

Petcisites albus, Gartn., is dioecious, and, as is usual in dioecious 
plants, the male capitula are the more conspicuous. In the female 
capitula there are two kinds of florets. In the centre are some whose 
only function is to produce honey, but which possess functionless 
stamens and pistil ; and around these stand a much larger number 
of female florets, which produce no honey and possess no stamens. 
The male capitula may consist of florets of one kind only ; these 
secrete honey and possess a style, whose branches sweep out the 
pollen from the anther-cylinder by means of hairs in the ordinary 
way but are not provided with stigmatic papilla?. But the male 
capitula, as often as not, contain some small funrtionlests florets 
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also ; these occupy the same position in the male capitulum as 
the sexual florets in the female, and they resemble the latter in 
the complete absence of a nectary and of stamens, in the possession 
of a style, and in the very narrow tubular corolla. They are 
obviously degenerate female florets, which occupy in reduced 
numbers and in a functionless condition the place that in the primi- 
tively hermaphrodite or gynomoncecious capitulum was occupied by 
functional female florets (609). 

Homogyne alpina, Cass., is gynomoncecious. The marginal 
female florets secrete no honey and have lost all traces of stamens, 
and their corolla is reduced to a short and narrow tube wEh *a 
more or less insignificant remnant of a ligulate limb. I have 
seen the plant visited by five Diptera, one humble-bee, and 
twenty-eight Lepidoptera (609). 

237. Arnica mOntana, L. (Sid.) : — 

Visitors: A. Hvraenoptera — Apidce: (1) Apis mellifica, L. t? , a. and 
c.p., ab. ; (2) Bombus pratorum, L. 9 , s. ; (3) Andrena Gwynana, K. 9 > c.p. 
B. Diptera — fn) Bombyluhc : (4) Anthrax hottentotta, L. ; (/>) Em pul (e : (5) 
Empis tesselata, F., s., ab. ; (c) Syrp/tidce : (0) Eristalis horticola, Mgn. ; (7) 

E. arbustorum, L. ; (8) E. neinorum, L., all three very ab., a. ; (9) Syrphus 
ribeaii, L., ab. ; (10) S. umbellatarum, Mgn. ; (11) Volucella bombylans, 
L., freq. ; (12) V. pellucens, L., all a. and f.p. (d) Conopidcr: (13) Sieus 
ferrugineus, L., a. C. Lepidoptera— Jlhopalorera : (14) Argynnis Aglaia, L. 
(15) Vanessa urticae, L. ; (16) Vanessa Io, L., all three a. D. Coleoptera — (a, 
Lamellicornia : (17) Trichius faseiatus, L. ; (b) Chrysomc.Udce : (18) Crypto- 
cephalua sericeus, L. 

The structure of the flower is described in my Alpenblitmen. 
On the Alps I have found it visited by three beetles, seven flies, 
four humble-bees, and thirty-four Lepidoptera. 

238. Senecio Jacor.EA, L. — Sixty to eighty florets, each con- 
sisting of a tube 21 to 3 mm. long and a throat equally long, are 
united into a disk 7 to 10 mm. in diameter ; twelve to fifteen 
radiating marginal florets increase this diameter threefold. The 
style has the same characters as in Tanacdum. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pula. : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s. and 
c.p. ; (2) Bombus iapidarius, L. 9 d ■ C P- and s. ; (3) B. pratorum, L. 9 , 

c.p, and 8. ; (4) B. campestris, Pz. 8. ; (5) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9, c.p. 
(6) A. denticulate, K. 9 , c.p. ; (7) Halictus cylindricus, F. d 5 (8) H. albipes, 

F. (?: (9) H. maculatus, Sm. £ ; (10) H. nitidus, Sehenck, c£,nll s. ; (11) 
Nomada varia, Pz. 9, very freq. ; (1*2) N. zonata, Pz. 9 ; (13) N. fulva, Pz. 
9 y (14) N. ferruginata, K. 9 , ah »■ ; CIS) Osmia spinulosa, K. 9 , c.p, 
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(Thuringia) ; (16) Heriades truncorum, L. 9 s. and c.p. (b) Tenthredinidas : 
(1*7) Tarpa cephalotes, F. (Thur.) B. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (18) Odonlo- 
myia viridula, F., b. and f.p., very ab. ; ( b ) Syrphidas ; (19) Eristalis tenax, L. 
(20) E. nemorum, L. ; (21) E. arbustorum, L. ; (22) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (23) 
E. seneus, Scop. ; (24) Syritta pipiens, -L. ; (25) Ascia podagrica, F., all very 
ab., both s. and f.p. ; (26) Cheilosia soror, Zett. ; (27) Cli. pra:cox, Zett. 
(Teklenburg, Borgst.), freq. ; (c) Empidce : (28) Empis livida, L., very a.b., 8. ; 
(d~) Muscidce : (29) Lucilia sp. ; (30) Pollenia rudis, F. ; (31) Aricia incana, 
Wiedem. ; (32) Onesia ft oralis, R. D. ; (33) 0. sepulcralis, Mgn. ; (34)01iviera 
lateralis, Pz., very freq. ; (e) MycetopJiilidcr, : (35) Sciara Thonuc, L. C. Lepi- 
doptera — (a) Rhopaloccra : (36) Polyommatus Phloeas, L. ; (37) Satyrus 
hyperanthus, L. ; (b) Sphinges : (38) Sesia asiliformis, Rott. (Tliur.), all s. 
D., Coleoptera : (39) (Edemera virescens, L., f.p. E. Hemiptera — (40) Gapsus 
sp.* See also No. 590, iii. 

239. Senecio VULGARIS, L. — Sixty to eighty florets unite to 
form a capitulum. In each the tube is 3j to 4 mm. long, the 
throat, to whose base the honey rises, is only 1 to 1| mm. long ; 
the honey is therefore very easily accessible. But since the 
capitula have no marginal florets with long outer lobes, anti are 
scarcely 4 mm. in diameter, they are very inconspicuous and are 
very sparingly visited by insects. 

In the course of fifteen years I have only seen the plant 
visited by one drone-fly, Syritta pijricris, s. and c.p. freq., and by 
Pyrocoris aptera, L., s. ; Dr. Buddeberg found two bees, lialidm 
morio, F. 9 , c.p., and Heriades truncorum, L. d , s. 

On the other hand, self-fertilisation takes place regulnfly. The 
pollen-grains, swept out by the hairs at the tip of the style, remain 
partly on the edge of the stigmas and partly fall upon their inner 
surfaces when they separate. It is certain that this self-fertilisation 
is effectual, for the plant is fully productive even in periods of bad 
weather, when it is assuredly not visited by insects. 

Tribe Cynaroidece. 

240. Echinops sphacrocephalus, L. — The corolla is 5 to 6 mm. 
long and almost filled up by the style ; it is cleft nearly tQ the 
base into five linear lobes, and the honey is therefore accessible 
to very short-lipped insects. The stigmas are not only surrounded 
by a ring of long hairs at their base, but. are covered with short 
hairs on the whole of their outer surfaces. As the style emerges 
from the anther-cylinder it sweeps the greater part of the pollen 
before it but remains dusted with a small part. After emerging, 
its two branches (stigmas) remain still for some time folded together, 
so that the insect-visitors may remove the pollen adhering to theij:- 
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outer surfaces ; finally they separate and display their inner sur- 
faces (which are smooth, but capable of fecundation) to the touch 
of visitors. Self-fertilisation cannot occur. 

Hynjenoptera — (a) Apid<r : (1) Bonibus lapidarius, L. 9 ; (2) B. silvarum, 
L. (?.; (3) B. muscorum, F. 9 £ ; (4) Halictim quadricinotus, F. 9 6 > (5) 
H. rubieundns, Clir. ^ , all s. ; (h) Vexpuhv. : ((5) Foliates gallica, L., and var. 
diadema, ab., r. See also No. 590 , m. 



Flo. 1 IK. - Eehinoft «],)>, nucfihalux, L. 

1, — 1’ lower, ftt. close of the first (mule) stage. 

I litto. in second (female) stage. * 

a. — Section of style ami eorolla-ttibe around it. 
a, filaments ; b, anthers ; e, brush on style; it, stigma ; t, nectary . 

Erhinopa liitro, L., was found by Dolphin to be visited by a 
i-wasp, Scolia licimta (178). 

241. Caruna AO At 7 Lis, L. — In this plant the involueral bracts 
r a more important part than usual. The outer ones are armed 
with such strong spines that, in connection with the spiny leaves, they 
form a strong safeguard against any attempt to devour the plant. 
The inner ones help to make the flower conspicuous by day, and 
at night' and in 'rainy weather close in over the flower to protect it 
from wet and cold (609). <* 

^he opening and closing of the capitulum in Carlina and other 
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Cynare'ae is brought about, according to Rathay , 1 by loss and gain 
of fluid in a layer of sclerenchyma in the inVolucral bracts. 

Visitors in Low Germany: A.' Hymenoptera— Apidce : (1) Bombus 
lapidarius, L. ^ ; (2) B. confusus, Schenck, £ ; (3) B. silvarum, L. £ ; (4) 
B. agrorum, F. ; (5). B. muscorum, F. £ ; (6) B. terrestris, L. £ ; (7) 
B. rupestris, L. g , all vert freq., s., sometimes spending the night in the thistle- 
heads ; various males of Halictus, the most frequent being (8) H. cylindrichs, 
F. £ , and (9) H. quadricinctus, F. B. Coleoptera — Curculionidm : (10) 
Larinus senilis, F. For' Alpine visitors, see No. 609. 

242. Cab lina vulgaris, L. (Thuringia, end of August and 
beginning of September 1800) : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — ( a ) Ajridat : (1) Bombus lapidarius, L. $ ; (2) 
B. terrestris, L. £ ; (3) Halictus cylindricus, F. £ , very freq. ; (4) H. quadri- 
cinctus, F. g ; (*>) Megachile circiuncincta, K. 9; (C) M. lagopoda, K. £ , 
(only once !) ; (7) Ccelioxys quadridentata, L. 9 » (8) C. acupiinata, Nvl. 9 I 
( b ) Rphegidm : (9) CVropales maculata, F. 9? all sucking. See also No. 
590, in. 

243. Arctium (Lappa) minus, D.U. — The throat. of the corolla 
is 3 mm. long, with erect, triangular teeth only 1 mm. long ; it 
becomes filled with honey often more than half way up. The 
branches of the style, which are little over 1 mm. long, are covered 
over the whole inner surface with colourless stigmatic papillae, and 
on the violet outer surface with short, sharp hairs, directed obliquely 
upwards ; these hairs are continued a short distance below the 
bifurcation of the style and terminate in a ring of longer hairs 
(cf. Hild. 357 , p. 45, pi. v., fig. 32). The style emerges from the 
anther-cylinder as far as a point 1 to 2 mm. below the ring of 
longer hairs, and spreads its two stigmatic branches wfdely apart. 
Self-fertilisation can scarcely occur. 

Visitors : (1) Bombus agrorum, L. 9 . s. ; (2) Halictus longulus, 8m. 9. B - 
See also No. 590, m. 

244. Arctium (Lappa) tomentosum, Lam. 

, Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apid<r. : (1) Apis m el li flea, L. 9 , very ab., ft. and 
c.p. ; (2) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 g , s. ; (3) B. campestris, Pz. ,3 , s. ; (4) B. silvarum, 
L. 9 > s. ; (5) Megachile centuncularis, L. 9 , «• B. Lepidoptera- Nudum : (6) 
Plusia gamma, L., s., ab. 

245. Carduus CRISPUS, L.— The expanded throat of the corolla 
is 2j to 3 mm. long, and the linear, very slightly divergent segments 

1 Sitzungsbrr. der A lead, der H'issciwchaft, Berlin, vol. lxxxiii. May, 1881* 
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are 4 to 5 1 mm. long. About thirty-five to seventy-eight florets 
unite in a capituFum, which interiorly is scarcely 10 mm.‘ in 
diameter. The tubes of the florets point outwards more and more 
the nearer they stand to the edge, and the whole capitulum when 
seen from above appears as a red surface 25 to 30 mm. in diameter. 
It is also conspicuous when seen from the side. Otherwise the 
structure of the flowers agrees with that of Cnicus arvcnsis ; but 
the list of insect-visitors is limited by the greater depth of the 
throat of the corolla. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apirfce : (1) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 c?) s - I 
(2) K. laphlariua, L. 9 g, s., both ab. (the males as late as October 2) ; (3) 
Hal ictus cylindricus, F. <J, s. ; (4) Osmia fulviventris, Pz. 9 , c.p. ; (5) Stelis 
ate.rrima, Pz. ? , s. B. Diptera- Stfrji/t i<la> : (6) Eristalis tenax, L., s. and f.p., ab. 
C. Lepidoptera -(7) Picric napi, L., s. ; (8) P. rupee, L. See, also No. 590, m. 

240. Card u us acanthoides, L. — The capitulum is even more 
conspicuous than in C. rrixpits, since the narrow segments of the 
corolla are 7 to 8 mm. long (instead of 4 to 5|). The honey is 
more easily accessible, for the throat of the corolla is wider than in 
C. crispus and only 2 mm. long (instead of 2=1 to 3). Moreover 
C. acanthoides (at Miihlberg, in Thuringia) grows associated in 
much greater numbers than C. crisp 10 s (at Lippstadt). These three 
circumstances account for the very much greater number and 
variety of insect- visitors in the case of C. acanthoides, whose flower 
has otherwise the same structure as that of C. crispus. t 

A. Hymenoptera— (</) A pitla: : (1) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 ; (2) B. sil va- 
rum, L. 9 9 5 (•*) B. musconun, K. 9 ; (4) B. pratorum, L. g ; (5) Uasypoda 
hirtipes, F. 9 ; (6) Cilissa tricincta, K. (leporina, Pz.), £ ; (7) Halietua inter- 
ruptua, Pz. g ; (8) H. nitidiusculus, K. g 9 ; (9) H. albipes, F. g, ab. ; (10) 
H. quadrie.inctus, F. g $ , very ab. ; (11) H. rubiciindua, Clir. g 9 , freq. ; 
(12) H. longulua, Sm. 9 ; (13) H. cyliudricus, F. g ; (14) H. quadrinotatus, 
K. g, scarce; (15) H. maculatua, Sm. $ 9 > (lb) H. miuutus, K. £ ; (17) 
H. lucid ulus, Sclienek, 9 (18) H. Smeathmanellus, K. 9) all (1—18) a., only; 

H. quadricinctns, 9 , c.p. also ; (19) H. leucozonius, K. g 9 - 8 * a »d c.p. ; (20) 
Oamia spinuloaa, K. 9 , very ab., s. and c.p. ; (21) O. amea, L. g, a. ; (22) O. 
aurulenta, Pz. 9 , »• and c.p. ; (23) O. fulviventris, F. 9 > s - a »d c.p. ; (24) 
Megachile lugopoda, K. 9 g, a. and c.p. ; (25) M. centuncularis, L. g, a. ; (26) 
M. versicolor, Sm. 9 , a. ; (27) Chelostoma campanulariim, L. 9 c?) 8 * an d c.p. ; 
(28) Heriadcs truncorum, L. 9 g, a. and c. p. ; (29) Stelis pha^ptera, K. 9, 
not rare ; (30) St. aterrima, Pz. 9 g, freq. ; (31) St. breviuseula, Nyl. 9 ; (32) 
Proaopis puuctulatiasinui, Sm. 9 • By far the most important visitors are the 
bees yfith abdominal collecting-brushes. I have found Osmia spinuloaa on 
. Cariluus acanthoulex in the same abundance, ami working with the same dili- 
gence, aa Megachile on Onapordoh. (h) Vexpida: ; (33) Cerceris variabilia, 
Schrk. 9,S. B. Diptera- -(«) SyrphUUt : (34) Eristalis arbustorum, I*, s. ; 
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(35) Conops scutellatus, Mgn. ; (36) Pliysocephala rufipes, F., 
both a. 0. Lepidoptera — (a) lihopalocera : (37) Pieris brassicae, L. ; (38) 

’ Argynnia Aglaia, L. ; (6) Sphinges : (39) Zygaena carniolica, Scop. ; (c) Noctna>. : 
(40) Pluaia gamma, L., all s. D. Coleoptera — (a) Elateridir : (41) Corymbitea 
holoaerice.ua, L. ; (b) Lameliicornia : (42) Tricliius fasciatua, L. ; (r) Curcu- 
lionidm: ( 43 ) Lariujxs Jaceie, F. j (tl) Chrysomelidte : (44) Cryptocephalus seri- 
eeus, L. See also No. 590 , ill. 

247. Carduus nutans, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Ap'uhr : ( 1 ) Bond ms hortorum, L. ; (2) B. 
pratorum, L. 9 $ ; (3) B. vestalis, Fourc. ^ ; (4) Halictus cylimlricus, F. $ ; 
(5) H. malaehurus, K. $, all s. B. Lepidoptera — Sphinges: ( 6 ) Zygaena loni- 
cer®, Esp. See also No. 590 , in. 

Carduus dcflomtus , L. — I have seen this species visited by 1 03 
species of insects, of which fifty-four were Lepidoptera,* mostly 
butterflies (609). 

248. Cnicus (Cirsium) arvensis, L. — Somewhat over a 
hundred florets are united in one capitulum. The tube of each 
floret is 8 to 12 mm. long, the wider throat 1 to 1.1 111m. long, 
and the five linear, slightly divergent segments are 4 to 5 mm. 
long. The capitulum is scarcely 8 mm. in diameter in its lower 
bracteate portion, but when seen from above it forms a red surface 

. 20 mm. or more in diameter. Since the honey rises up into the 
throats of the florets, numerous insects of various orders, attracted 
by the conspicuous capitula, are able to enjny it. A proboscis 
need only be 1 to 11 mm. long to reach to the bottom of the 
throat of a floret, so that the rich store of honey is accessible not 
only to bees and Lepidoptera, but also to wasps, flies, and beetles, 
which seek it diligently. In the first stage of the flower, a large 
quantity of pollen emerges at the upper end of the anther- 
cylinder, pressed up by the lengthening style. Owing to their 
slight stickiness and to the possession of sharp processes over 
their whole surface (Fig. 114, 2, 3) the pollen-grains adhere easily 
to one another and to the hairs upon the insect. Gradually the 
style itself protrudes 2 to 2J mm. from the anther-cylinder. At 
its end it divides into two branches nearly 2 mm. long, which are 
thickly covered on their outer surface with small, sharp hairs 
(Fig. 114, 5, c). Immediately below the division of the style, 
this hairy surface ends in a ring of longer hairs {!>). On emerging 
from the anther-cylinder the tip of the style is thickly covered all 
round with pollen ; if sufficient insect-visits occur, (and in fine 
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weather they never fail) the pollen is in a short time all removed! 
But il insects do not visit the flower until the stigmatic edges of 
the branches of the style have already bent outwards, then self- 
fertilisation is possible, since in this case the hairs of the style 
still remain covered with pollen. If insects do not visit the flower* 
at all, some of the pollen-grains, which hang in little clumps 



Fin. I H . — C Hints arrrnsi*, 7. 


1. — Flower, in first stage 

2. — Pollen-grain ix 400). 
— Oitto, iu optical 


pollen issuing from the anther-cylinder. 


4. -Flower, in'seeond stage. The pollen lias been removed by in si its and only a few grains 
remain upon the style ; tile style projects far beyond the anther-cylinder, and its stigmatic lurttmdus 
lire closely applied together. 

.V— Upper part of style with its ring of long hairs ( bb ), and lower part of its two stigmatic 
brandies ; the. latter ure covered outside with short hairs, and on the edges with stigmatic papilla- 


< htO. 

«, anther -cylinder ; b, ring of long hairs ; c, short hairs ; d, stigmatic papilla- ; t 




to the hairs, may easily fall of themselves upon the stigmatic 
papilla?. In fine weather, and in the open air, this can scarcely 
ever take place, for Cnivm nrirnsu is one of the most abundantly 
visited of all our native plants As the following list shows, very 
few insects resort to it for the sake of its pollen, but very many lor 
its honey : — 
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Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— (a) Apidas : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , in great 
abundance, some c.p., mostly sucking ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 , s. ; (3) 
B. hortorum, L. <£, s. ; (4) Dasypoda hirtipes, F. 9 <?> c.p. and s., the <? 
numerous ; (5) Cilissa lepbrina, Pz. £ , s., freq. ; (6) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9 ; 
(7) A. dorsata, K. 9 <? » ab. ; ( 8 ) A. Gwynana, K. 9 c? , freq. ; (9) A. nana, K. 

; (10) A. pilipes, F. $ ; (11) A. vitrea, Sm. (= nitens, Schenck), ^,Cassel ; 
(12) Halictus flavipes, F. 9 ; (13) H. longulus, Sm. $ ; (14) H. tarsatus, Schenck, 
9 ; (15) H. nitidiuseulus, K. £ ; (16) H. minutus, K. 9 ; (17) H. maculatus, 
Sm. 9; (18) H. cyliiidriciis, F. 9 <?, very ah. ; (1,9) H. albipes, F. ; (20) 
H. rubicundus, Chr. $ ; all the species of Andrena and Halictus and all the 
following bees only suck honey ; (21) Nomada Solidaginis, Pz. 9 $ > (22) N. 
Roberjeotiana, Pz. 9 <? 5 (23) N. lineola, Pz. 9 6 > «b. ; (24) N. nigrita, 
Schenck, £ ; (25) N. Jacobuese, Pz. 9 c?) ab. ; (26) Epeoliis variegatus, L. 9 c?> 
scarce; (27) Sphecodes gibbus, L. 9 db several varieties, including epliippia, 
L. ; (28) Prosopis communis, Nyl. 9 > ah. ; (29) P. confusa, Nvl. (hyalinata, 
Sm.), 9 $ ; (30) P. sinuata, Schenck, $ ; (31) P. variegata, F. 9 6 » ; (32) 

Heriades truncorum, L. 9 ; (&) Sphegida : (33) Crabro cribrarius, L. 9 ; (34) 
Cr. alatus, Pz. 9 6 > very ab. ; (35) Lindenius albilabris, F. 9 c?; (36) Ox.vbelus 
trispinosus, F. 9 » (37) 0. uniglumis, L. 9 <? > ab. ; (38) Cerceris arenaria, L. 
9 (?, not rare ; (39) C. nasuta, Kl. 9 c?> ab. 5 (-16) C. variabilis, Schr. 9 6 » 
very ab. ; (41) Philanthus triangulum, F. 9 <?, freq. ; (42) Bembex rostrata, 
L. 9 ; (43) Dinetus pictus, F. 9 $ ; (44) Ammophila sabulosa, L. ; (45) Sal ins 
sanguinolentus, F., all s. ; {<•) Chrynidm: (46) Hedyehrum lucidulum, Latv. 9 > 
s.; (d) Ichneumotiidat : (47) Various sp. ; (c) Tnithredinidw : (48) Tenthredo 
notha, Kl. ; (49) Several undetermined sp., s. B. Diptera— (a) Stratiomyuhr. : 
(50) Odontomyia viridula, F., not rare, s. ; (b) Tabauidat : (51) Tabanus rusticus, 
L., s., freq. ; (r) Bombylidee : (52) Anthrax flava, Mgn. (Thuringia) ; 
(d) Syrphidas : (53) Syrphus sp. ; (54) Melithreptus tseniatus, Mgn. ; (55) 
Eristalis sepulcralis, L. ; (56) E. aeneus, Scop. ; (57) E. tenax, L. ; (58) E. 
arbustorum, L. ; (59) E. nemorum, L., all ab., s. ; (60) E. intricarius, L. ; (61) 
Syritta pipiens, L., ab. ; (e) Conopida : (62) Conops flavipes, L. ; (63) Phvso- 
cephala rufipes, F., s,, freq.; (/) Empidw : (64) Empis livida, L., s. ; [g) 
M use idee : (65) Ocyptera brassicaria, F. ; (66) 0. cylindrica, F., both freq., s. ; 
(67) Sarcophaga caniaria, L., s. ; (68) Onesia floralis, R. D. ; (69) Lucilia seri- 
cata, Mgn. ; (70) L. cornicina, F., ab., s. ; (71) Musca corvina, F., s., ab. ; (72) 
Oliviera lateralis, F., s. ; (73; Platystoma seminationis, F. C. Lepidoptera — 
(a) Ehopalocera : (74) Vanessa urticae, L. ; (75) Pieris brassicae, L., freq. ; 
(76) Rhodocera rliamni, L. ; (77) Hesperia silvanus, Esp. ; (78) Satyrus Janira, 
L. ; (79) Theda rubi, L. ; (b) Sphinge.it : (80) Zygoma carnioliea, Scop. (Thu- 
ringia), all s. ; D. Coleoptera — (a) Elateruhc : (81) Agriotes gnllicus, Lap. 
(Thur.) ; (82) A. ustulatus, Schaller (Tlmr.) ; (/>) Luineliiromia : (83) Tri- 
chius fasciatus, L. ; (c) Mordellidcc : (84) Mordella lasciata, L. ; (85) M. 
aculeata, L., both freq. ; (d) Malacodermata. : (86) Telephorus melanurus, F„ 
Very abundant, thrusting their heads into the tube, and also pairing upon the 
flowers ; ( e ) Curcvlionida : (87) Bruchus, sp. ; (88) Larinus Jaceao, L. (Thur.). 
See also No. 590, in., for additional visitors in Low Germany. A list of 
Alpine visitors (four Coleoptera, six Diptera, seven bees, one Sphegidm, and 
fourteen Lepidoptera) is given in my Alpmblume n (No. 609). 
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240. Cnicus (Cirsium) oleraceus, L. 

Visitors: A. Hvmenoptera — Ajndcr. : (1) Apia mellifica, L. a. ; (2) 
Bombus, s. B. Lepidoptera — NoctiuH : (3) Euclidia glyphica, L., a. See also 
No. 609. 

I have not investigated the flowers closely. 

250. Cnicus lanceolatus, Scop. — The chief difference be- 
tween the flowers of this species and of C. arvensis is that here the 
honey is much less accessible. For not only are the narrow tubes 
of the florets, and accordingly the involucre also, much longer 
flG to IS mm.), which has no effect on the accessibility of the 
honey ; but the throat, in whose base the honey collects, is also 
much longer (4 to C mm. against 1 to 1^ in C. arvensis). From 
this cause the variety of insect-visitors is greatly limited ; but the 
flowers are all the more diligently visited by long-proboscised bees, 
especially humble-bees. 

Visitors: A. Hymemiptcra — hi) A pifhv : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 5 (-) 
Bombus torrestris, L. 9 3 ; (3) B. agrorum, F. 9 3 ; (4) B. lapidarius, L. 
9 3 ( !IS late as Oct. 0. 18*50 !), all four ab., s. ; (o'. B. campostris, Pz. 3- 8 - 5 
(13) Mcgiuliile maritima. K. 9i «'-p- 5 (F Vex/iirltr : 7) Polistes gallica, L,, and 
var. diadcma, frc<j. s. ? . B. Diphra Stjrphhia : m Eristalis tenux, L. ; (9) 
K. arbustorum, L. ; (10: E. nomorum, L., all three f.p. and s., very ab. (as 

lute as Oet. 13. 1«74}. V. Lepidoptcra Ttlmjui hurra : IF Pi oris brassiese, L., 

ab., s. ; (12) Hesperia sp„ s. See also No. 590, in., and No. 609. 

251. Cnicus ekiophokus, Scop., is visited very abundantly in 
Thuringia by Meejaehile lae/opoda, K. 9 3 > s - and c.p. On the Alps 
I have found it visited by humble-bees and by various Fritillaries 
(. Art/i/nnix ) (609). 

252. Cnicus ochrolkucus, All., has yellowish-white flowers, 
and is also visited on the Alps by humble-bees and Lepidoptera 
(609). 

253. Cnicus PALUSTRIS, Scop., stands, in regard to the ac- 

cessibility of its honey and the variety of its insect-visitors, 
between V. lanceolatus and C. arvensis. The throat is 2£ mm. 

long (in C. arvensis 1 to 1-i, in O. lanceolatus 4 to 6) ; in all other 

points the flowers of these three species are alike in structure. 

Visitors: A. Hvmenoptera — (a) Ajritfa: (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , very 
freq.,8. ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 C -P- ar ‘d s - > ( 3 ) pratoruni, L. 

s. ; (4) B. vestalis, Fourc. 9 , s. ; (5) B. Rajellus, 111. , s. ; (6) Andrena 

Cuitanu, K. 9> s - 5 (?) A. (iwvnaiiH, K.^, a. ; (8) Halictus cylindricus, F. 9 3 > 
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c.p. and. b., very freq. ; (9) Megachile centuncularis, F. £ , s. ; (b) Sphegidm : 
(10) Lindenine ulbilabris, F. B. Diptera— (rf) Syrphidce : (11) Eristalis tenax, 
L., s. and f.p. ; (12) Volucella bombylans, L., do.; (13) Syrplius tricinctus, 
Fallen, f.p. ; ( b ) Compidas : (14), Sicus ferrugineus, L., s. C. Lepidoptera- 
(«) Rhopalocera : (15) Pieria brassicae, L. ; (16) P. rapae, L. ; (17) P. napi, L. ; 
(18) Hesperius ailvanus, Esp. ; (19) Satyrus Janira, L. ; (5) Novturn: (20) 
Plusia gamma, L., all rather freq., s. D. Coleoptera — (a) Elateridce: (21) 
Agriotcs uatulatus, Schaller (Sid.).; (b) Ceramby<id(v : (22) Strangalia 

melanura, L. (Sid.), ah. See also No. 590, 111., and No. 609. 

Civic us palusiris and C. arvenais are gynodioecious according to 
Darwin (167). 

Cnicus acatdis, All., is visited by humble-bees and by Lepi- 
doptera (590, 609). 

Cnicus spinosissimus , Scop. — The tube of the corolla is 8 to 
9 mm., the throat 4 to 5 mm. long. The insect-visitors are very 
numerous and various (609). 

254. Cnicus heterophyllus, All. — Several hundred florets 
unite to form a capitulum (I have counted 259). The tube is 
15 mm., the throat 8 mm. long. I have seen the flower visited by 
Bombus mesomelas, 9 (18 to 20) (609). 

255. Onopordum Acanthium, L. — In each floret the honey 
rises in the tube, which is 10 to 12 mm. long, up to the cylindrical 
somewhat swollen throat, which is 8 to 4 mm. long, and which 
divides above into live linear segments, 0 to 8 mm. long; these 
segments do not diverge, but are continued straight upwards from 
the throat of the corolla. The length of the tube of the corolla 
in this plant, and in most other Cynareai, has 110 influence on the 
accessibility of the honey, since the latter rises up into the throat ; 
it is due only to the development of the involucre, which gives 
cHectual protection to the buds by completely surrounding them 
im the form of a deep cup ; the long tubes also serve to increase 
the eonspieuousness of the flower, as they bend more and more 
outwards the nearer they are to the margin. The branches of 
the igtyle are 3 to 4 mm. long; they seem never to diverge in 
Onopordum, but remain closely oppressed. They bear on their 
outer edges rows of stiginatic papillae, which in the second (female) 
stage of the flower turn more outwards and expose themselves to 
the touch of insect-visitors. One millimetre below its division 
into two branches, the style bears a ring of short hairs, which 
point obliquely upwards and are long enough to sweep the an- 
ther-cylinder Q mm. wide, 8 to 10 mm. long) clear of pollen. 
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Although in the first stage this cylinder, coated above with pollen, 
and in the second the tip of the style, with its two rows of stigmatic 
papillae, projects 5 to 7 ram. above the segments of the corolla, 
many florets are fertilised simultaneously by the bees which 
visit the flowers, particularly by those with abdominal collecting 
brushes, which diligently sweep up the pollen upon the surface of 
the capitulum. 

On the southern slopes of Miihlberg and Wandersleber „ 
Schlossberg in Thuringia, where I observed Onopordum, the two 
handsomest thistles, Onopord u,m Acanthium and Cirsimn criophorum, 
were fertilised chiefly by the handsomest of the tailor-bees, Megachile 
lagopoda, K. The females fly boisterously on to a thistle-head 
and brush hurriedly over it, holding the abdomen sometimes so 
high that one can see from far off the red, hairy coat of its under 
side, or the blue pollen adhering to it. The mid and hindlegs 
are actively occupied meanwhile in a backward scratching move- 
ment, and the head is sunk among the florets. As a rule the 
female turns once round upon the capitulum in brushing off its 
pollen. Oh leaving one capitulum it flies at once to another, 
until, being laden with sufficient pollen, it flies off to its nest. 
The males also sit occasionally sucking honey upon these thistle- 
heads, but they are much more occupied in pursuing the females. 

Del] tino’s generalisation, based on insufficient observations, that 
Oomposita* whose florets are packed closely together to form a level 
surface are fertilised by bees with abdominal collecting-brushes, 
while those whose essential organs are long and widely separate 
are fertilised by 1.1a! ictus, is shown to he incorrect by this and by 
many more of my observations. J ■> • 

Visitors (in Thuringia): A. Hymenoptern- (a) Apuhr: ( 1 ) Megachi]#! 
lagopoda, K. 9 (Si c.p. uml s., in extreme abundance - f (2) Osmia fulvivtsfttris, 
V/.. 9 <$, c.p. and s. ; (3) O. spinnlosu, K. 9, c.p. : (4) Cudioxvs conoideaflll. 
9 . s. ; (a) Stelis utermna, Pz. 9 £ < s - ; (<>j Andrena Sclminkella, N. 9l (”) 
Halietus ijnadristrigatus, Latr, 9 , s. ; (8) Saropoda hiinacnlata, Pz. 9 , s. ; (9) 
lloiuhus lapidarius, L„ 9 , s. ; ( 10 ) 11 . terrestris, L. 9 , s. ; ( 11 ) R. rupestris, 
K. 9 , s. ; (Ji) Sphnjirftr : ( 1 : 1 ) Psammophila atiinis, K. 9 > s - R Lepidoptera 
—(a) Jdio/Hthxrra : (13) Vanessa urticie, L., s. ; (14) Satvrus Galathea, L., s. ; 
(b) Sphiiiyix : (In) Macroglossn stellataruin, L., s. V. Ooleopteru - ( 10 ) Cocci- 
ncdla mutahilis, Scrilm, trying vainly to reach the honey. 1). Hemiptom — 
(17) Ottpsus, two species, 8 . See also Mo. 500 , III., and No. 609 . 

250. Skkratula tinotokia, L. 

Visitors (at Miihlberg in Thuringia, Sept. 1871) : A. Hymenoptera- 
A pi (hr : (1) Bombus agrorum, V. 9^,s.,ah. 11. Lepidoptera ~Jihop<ilocem : 

(*2)* Col ias hvale, Ij., s., a!>. 
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In tlii& species there exist female and hermaphrodite plants 
with a close series of intermediate forms. The seeds of the female 
Howers are larger than those of the hermaphrodite. 1 

257. Centaurea Jacea, L. — The capitulum contains as a rule 
from sixty to over a hundred florets ; in these the tubular part of 



Centaurta .hinn, L. 

1. — Upper part of the (lower, in flrht stage (a T). 

2. — Ditto, in second stage. 

3. — Section of anther-cylinder. before the jiollen bus lieen shed 

4. — End of style, removed from the anther-cylinder, and diverted of pollen, to show the Hue 
hairs. 

6.— Centaurea Cpanut, L. End of style, more magnified. 

a, anther-cylinder ; b, valvular appendages of the anthers, which at first close the top of the 
anther-cylinder; c, pollen ; d, style ; e, ring of sweeping-hairs ; /. division of the style ; g, stignmtic 
surface ; h, hairs (teetli) upon the tilaments, to guard the honey. 


the corolla is 7 to 10 mm. long, the expanded bell-shaped part 
3 to 44 mm. long, and the long, linear segments about 5 mm. long. 
The capitulum is only 8 to 10 mm. in diameter on a level with the 
1 Sir .T. Smith, Trans. Linn. 8 oc. xiii. p, 600, quoted by Darwin, No. 167. 
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tubular parts of the florets, but since these bend over at their upper 
ends more and more the nearer they stand to the edge and diverge 
outwards around the capitulum, a capitulum hi full bloom forms a 
red circular area 20 to 30 mm. in diameter. When a floret opens, 
its style has the position represented in Fig. 115, 3 ; its two stigmatic 
divisions are closely appressed and inclosed in the upper part of 
the cylinder formed by the coherent anthers ; a ring of hairs (Fig. 115, 
3, 4, c ), directed obliquely upwards and touching the inner wall of 
'the anther-cylinder all round, has swept all the pollen into this 
upper part of the cylinder, so that the branches of the style are 
closely packed round with pollen. If the flowers in this stage are 
left untouched for a day or two in a room, the terminal valves, of 
the anther-cylinder separate, and a little pollen appears between 
them at the top. But if one now touches the filaments with a needle 
or a sharp pencil (as in a natural condition the insect’s proboscis 
does), a great quantity of pollen is in a short time seen to emerge, 
and the anther-cylinder is seen to be drawn down so far by the 
contracting filaments that the branches of the style protrude 
above. Sirfbe their whole outer surface is covered with small hairs 
directed obliquely upwards, they remain, after emerging from the 
anther-cylinder, so thickly coated with pollen, that they are not 
recognisable as branches of the style until the pollen has been 
brushed away. 

Gradually the style grows up still further beyond the anther- 
cylinder (Fig. 115, 2) ; the edges (set with stigmatic papillae) of the 
inner surfaces of the two branches of the style bend outwards 
( g , 2j ; and the ends of these branches also gape asunder, so that 
here also stigmatic papillae are exposed to the toudh ip«c|! 
visitors. Spontaneous self-fertilisation can under these 'cfcd&ea* 
stances not occur, and self-fertilisation can only be brought ^(bout 
by insects, if, at the time when the stigmatic papillae become 
exposed, the outer surfaces of the branches of the style or the ring 
of hairs are still dusted with pollen ; on the other hand, if sufficient 
insect-visits occur, cross-fertilisation is fully insured. Although 
the expanded portion of the corolla is longer than in most of our 
other native Composite, and many short-lipped insects (sand-wasps 
and the majority of flies) are therefore excluded from the honey, 
yet, in consequence of the great amount of its honey, it is one 
of the most frequented forms. Various species of bees come in 
numbers and pay lengthy visits to its capitula, and in creeping 
between the anther-cylinders and styles protruding from the florets, 
they bring not only their under-sides, but the greater part of their 
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hairy bodiel in contact at one time with pollen and at another 
with stigmatic surfaces. 

The following insects effect fertilisation : — 

A. Hymenoptera- (a) Apidtv : (1) Apis im.il li flea, L. 9 , ab., s. ; (2) Bom- 
bus silvarmn, L. 9 9 , s. ; (3) B. agrorum, F. 9 , s. ; (4) B. pratorum, L. , 
s. ; (5) B. rupestris, F., $ s. ; (6) B. lapidarius, L. ^ , s. ; (7) B. campestris, 
Pz. ^ , p. ; all the lnimble-bees dust chiefly their head, belly, and legs ; (8) 
Saropoda bimaoulata, Pz. 9c?» very ab. ; (9) Dasypoda liirtipes, F. 

Imp ; (10) Andrena pilipes, F. 9> c.p. ; (11) Halictus maculatus, Srn., 9 £ , 
c.p. and s. ; (12) H. quadricinctus, F. 9 6 , c.p. and s., ab. ; (13) IT. rubi 
cundus, Chr. 9 c£> c.p. and s. : (14) H. lemmonius, K. 9 <J>c.p. and s. ; (15) 
H. interrupt us, Pz. <$ , s. ; (1(1) 11. cylindricus, F. 9 c? » C -P- tt,, d *•> very ab. ; 
(17) H. iiitidiiiKculus, K. 9> K - mid c.p. ; (18) H. albipus, F. s, . ; (19; 

H. longulus, Sm. 9 6 ; (20) H. zonulus, Sm. <£, s. ; (21) H. minutus, K. g , 
s. ; (22) H. lucidulus, Selienek, 9> (29) H. Smeuthmanellus, K. 9 > both s 
and c.p. ; (24) Nomada succincta, Pz. s. ; (25) Osmia spinulosa, K. 9i 
cp. (Tliur.) ; (26) Megachile centuncularis, L. ; (27) M. lagopoda, K. 

9, c.p. (Thur.) ; (28) Antliidium strigatum, Latv. 9» c.p. (Tliur.) ; (//) 
VenphUv : (29) Polistes gallica, F. (Tliur.). B. Diptera— (a) EwpUhr : (30) 
Empis rustiea, F., s. ; (b) St/rphidtr : (31) Helopliilus pend ulus, L., h. ; (32) 
Eristalis tenax, L., sometimes c.p., sometimes trying to thrust its rather thick 
proboscis into the narrow ilorets ; (33) Rliingia rostrata, L., s. ; (c) Comtpvhv : 
(34) Pbvsocephala vittala, F., s. ; (35) Conops fluvijies, L., s. C. Lepidoptera 
— (a) Rhopalorera : (36) Pieris brassica?, L. ; (37) P. liapi, L. ; (38) (Joints 
liyale, L. ; (39) Polyonmiatus Pit] mas, L. ; (40) Lyca-na sp. ; (41) Satynis 
Oalatliea, L. ; (-42) S. Megtera, L. ; (43) 8. Janira, L. ; (44) S. pumphilus, L. ; 
(45) Hesperia thaumas, Hfn. ; {it) Sphinj/p* : (46) Zygoma lonicerte, Esji. ; 
(47) Z. carnioliea, Scop. (Tliur.); (r) Nocltnr : (48) Plnsia gamma, L. See 
also No, 590, in., and No. 609. 

1 became aware in August, 1881, that the capitula of Codaurm 
Jawa tend to vary along two lines from the commonest and appa- 
rently most primitive form which I have just described. The result 
is> on the one hand, very conspicuous male capitula 50 to 55 mm. 
fn diametef, and on the other hand less conspicuous female capitula 
30 to min. in diameter. In both of these extreme forms the 
marginal florets have the corolla greatly enlarged, but the repro- 
ductive organs functionless. In the male capitula, the florets of 
the disk possess a style as well as anthers, but its stigmas never 
separate, but coalesce in their lower part. In the female capitula, 
the anthers of the disk-florets are brownish, shrunken, and devoid 
of pollen. 

These extreme forms are connected by an unbroken series of 
transition -stages with the primitive form. As the primitive form 
began to vary in one direction, the marginal florets became gradually 
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longer and more radiating, and their reproductive organ* diminished 
pari passu , and first the anthers and then the pistil became function- 
less. Thereupon the marginal florets increased still more in size, 
the pistils of the disk-florets became functionless, and the male 
capitula were complete. 

Varying in the opposite direction, the corolla in some of the 
marginal florets got smaller, and gradually the anthers became 
brown and devoid of pollen ; the same changes proceeded step by 
step towards the centre of the flower, until now we find the whole 
capitulum consisting only of female florets, and measuring only 
1 5 to 18 mm. in diameter. When this state was reached, the corolla? 
of the marginal florets began again to increase in size and to radiate 
outwards, their anthers vanished completely, and their stigmas ceased 
to unfold. 

The capitula on the same plant are always much of the same 
form. In any locality where capitula of the primitive form occur 
along with female capitula, Ccntaurca Jaw a may be said to be 
gynodicecious. But since in the outset of the last described series 
of changes 'the outer florets become purely female, before tht 
conspicuousness of the head is visibly diminished, it is clear thal 
my explanation of tin; origin of gynodioecism suggested in tht 
cases of Thymus and Glcchoma cannot hold in this instance 
It seems much more likely here that the reduced size of tht 
corolla in the female flowers is the result of a tendency t*. 
abortion, spreading from the stamens to the corolla. This is 
Darwin’s explanation of all cases of gynodioecism (No. 167 
chap vii. ; 611). 

258. ( 'KNTAUREA Scabiosa, L., agrees in the whole structure 
of its flower with the previous species, but. differs only in its hone$i 
being more easily accessible. For while the tubular parts of the 
disk-florets are longer than in the previous species (11 to 12 mm.^ 
the expanded part above, which becomes filled with. A honey, is 
shorter (3' to 4 min.), and while in the primitive form of Jam 
the marginal florets and the disk-florets were alike, I have always 
found in C. Scabiosa the marginal florets devoid of stamens anc 
style, devoid of a wide superior portion (or throat), but notabb 
larger (16 to 22 mm. long), with their tubes entirely directed out 
wards and dividing into five linear segments, differing little from on* 
another and about 2 mm. longer than those of the disk-florets. 

The less, variety of visitors that I have observed is simply du< 
to the fact that I have only watched this species on a few occasion 
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(in Thuringia), while I have met with C. Jalea in most of my 
excursions in summer. , 

Visitors (in Thuringia) : A. Hymenoptera — A pidce : (1) Apis*mellifica, L. 
$ , e., ab. ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. $ ; # (3) B. terre^ris, L. $ ; (4) B. mus- 
corum, F. $ c.p. and e. ; (5) B. agroruin, F. £ ; %d) B. silvarum, L. £ ; 
(7) B. confuaus, Schenck, ; (8) B. rupestris, F. $ ; (9) Ha] ictus quadri- 
cinctus, F. ? (J, very ab., all r. ; (10) H. maculaUis, Sm. $ , c.p. ; (11) Mega- 
chile ligniseca, K. g ; (12) Osmia aenea, L. d , h. ; (13) 0. apinuloaa, K. $ , c.p. ; 
(14) Anthidium niauicatuin, L. £ , 8. B. Diptera— («) SgrpJj^dtr : (15) 
Eristalis nemorum, L. ; (b) J fuscidiv : (1(!) Trypeta cornu to, F. C. Lepi- 
doptera — (a) Bhopalocera : (17) SatyruR Janira, L. ; (18) Melitaea Athalia, 
Esp. ; (b) Sphinges : (19) Zvgama carniolica, Scop. I). Coleopteru — Chrt/su- 
melidoc : (20) Cryptoceplialus sericeus, L. E. Ilemiptera — (21) Capsus sp., b. 
See also No. 590, in. Thirty-eight Alpine visitors (two Oolcoptera, two Dijitera, 
twelve A pi die. twenty-two Lcpidoptera) are given in my Alpenbhnnen 
(No. 609). 

259. Centaurea Cyan us, L. (Fig. 115, 5). — In this species 
also, the marginal florets serve only to attract insects, but they do 
so in a more effectual way than in C. Scabiosa, for they are large 
arid infundibuliform and radiate outwards, extending the blue 
surface of the capitulum from 20 to 50 mm. in diameter, and 
making it also conspicuous in side view. The honey is more easily 
accessible, for above the narrow tubular part of the floret, which is 
5 to 6 mm. long, the wider part is only 9 mm. long to the place 
where it divides into linear segments. In this species the simul- 
taneous fertilisation of numerous florets goes on to a very slight 
extent ; for the florets of the disk are not numerous, and their anther- 
cylinders project at wide intervals. I have never seen the 
irritability of the stamens more distinctly shown in any other 
Composite. In flowers which I had allowed to develop in my room 
until the superior valvular appendages of the anthers had 
separated of themselves, the filaments contracted when I touched 
thon^fio much that the anther-cylinder was drawn down to an 
Extent' of 2 to 3 mm. very quickly, and then more slowly to an ex- 
'tent of 5 to C mm. ; in a few seconds a mass of pollen emerged 
from the superior orifice of the anther-cylinder, and then gradually 
the style protruded 3 to 4 mm. above the same orifice. In the 
natural condition, I never succeeded in obtaining such distinct 
action on touching the filaments, doubtless because the filaments 
had almost always been touched by insects before they had reached 
the full amount of tension. 

Visitors : A. Hymonoplpra — («) Apielce: (1) Apis mellifiea, L. ub., s. 
and c.p. ; (2) Bombus silvarum, L. s. ; (3) Meguehile maritima, K. s. ; 
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(b) Sphegidce : 4) Psammophila affinis, K., a. (proboscis 5 ram. long). B. 

Diptera — (a) Empidm : (5) Empis livida, L., s., ab. ; ( b ) Syrpkidce: (6) 
Eristalis arbtfBtorum, L., f.p. ; (7) Rhingia rostra ta, L., s. C. Lepirloptera— 
Noctucei (§) Plusia gamma, L., s. Set; also No 590 , hi. 

Tribe Mutisiacerc. 

Chuquiraga insignis, R. Br. — The long, tabular florets of this 
Composite, which grows on the summits of the Andes (Pichincha), 
are visited, according to Professor Jameson, by a humming-bird 
(Oveotroc.hif.us Pichincha'). (Delpino, No. 185.) 

The cleistogamic flowers of Aiumdvia were known to Linnaeus 
(H. von Mold, No. 531). 

Tribe Cichorhicece. 

260. ClCHOitiUM Ixtvbus, L. — The capitula are closed in 
rainy weather, but, expand in sunshine to form blue disks 30 mm. 
and upwards in diameter. Each floret has a tube 3 mm. long and 
a limb 13 mm. long, and this immense development of the limb 
compensates for the small number of florets in eaeh capitulum. 
The structure of the florets agrees with that in Lcontvdm and 
Ilicracium, except that the branches of the style are much more 
curved, each making one to two spiral turns ; self-fertilisation in 
absence of insects is thus much more easily effected. 

Visitors: A. Hymcnopterii — Apidtr : (1) Apis raellitica, L. $ , s., ab. ; (2) 
Andrenn fulvicrus, K. $,c.p. ; <3 ) Hulidus quadricinctiis, F. ; (4) Nitidi- 
nwnlus, K. 3 ; (5) H. rubicumlus, ('hr. ,3; ((») H. longulus, S111. (7) H. 

albipes, F. (4? all ». ; iS) Osniia spinnlosa, K. and C -P- (Tlmr.), not rare. 
B. Diptera — {a) Si/r/dudir : (!h Syritta pipiens, L. ; (10) Eristalis tenax, L., 
botli species s. and r.p. ; (h) Couapidtr : (11) Siens ferruginous, L., s. C. 
Lepidoptera — lilto/xt torero : (J2) Colins liyale, L., s. (Tlmr.). D. Coieoptera— 
Miitarodrrmolo : (13) Malachius bipustulatus, F., f.p., ab. An additional list 
of nine, bees is given in No. 590, in. * 

Hyoseris radiata, L., is visited by Mega chile ccutiulctuarfs 
(Delpino, No. 178, p. 125). 

261. Lavsana communis, L. — The capitulum consists of eight 
to seventeen florets, and expands to a yellow disk 8 to 10 mm. in 
diameter. In eaeh floret the tube is 1^ to 21 mm. long, and the 
limb 4 to 6 mm. long. The capitula are solitary and comparatively 
small ; they are therefore not very conspicuous, and insect-visits 
are very few. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation takes place 
regularly, and it is doubtless effective, since the capitula are without 
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exception fertile. The anther-cylinder protrtf^bli 2 to, § ram. 
from the tube, and the style to 2 mm. l$yond the antVer-cflinder. 
The outer surface of the projecting pori^pq. of*, the style is coifed 
with pointed hairs at wide intervals. The stigmatic branches are 
only \ mm. long, and are closely s*t with papillae on their inner 
surfaces ; they separate widely, and bring their papillae regularly 
in c6ntact with the pollen if insect- visitors have not removed it 
from the hair’S. • * 

^Visitor*: Diptera — Si/rphi(hr : (1 ) installs aibu-doi mil, L. ; (2) E. nemo- 
nun, It.'; £%E. sepulcr.ilis, L., all three species i.p., not abundant. See also 
No. 590, ly. * 

%)?. Picitis hiehaoioides, L. — The capitulum is composed of 
forty-four to seventy-five florets, which increase in size from the cen- 
tre towards the circumference; itexpands in sunshine to form a yellow 
disk 24 to 30 mm. in diameter, in dull weather it closes up till its 
diameter is scarcely 7 mm. In each floret the tube is 4 to G mm. long, 
aqd the limb 8 to 12 mm. long. The stem is branched, and nearly 
three feet high ; it bears numerous capitula, so that the, whole plant 
is very conspicuous. The honey rises into the upper and wider part 
of the tube, and is therefore accessible to very short-lipped insects. 
The anther-cylinder projects 3 ram. beyond the tube, and the style 
2-1 to 31- min. beyond the anther-cylinder ; so that most insect-visitors 
creep ratter among than over the styles, and convey the pollen 
rather with the hairs on their sides than with those on their under 
surfaces; but bees with abdominal collecting apparatus are also 
found upon the flowers. 

The sweeping-hairs and the stigmatic papilla 1 arc distributed 
as in the other Cichoriaeeae (cf. Figs. 110, 117). The stigmatic 
branches usually spread apart as in other cases, but in several in- 
stances I have seen the left bent over towards the right, and the 
fright towards the left, so close together that the stigmatic papilla* 
of the one were brushed by the pollen-holding hairs of the other. 

Visitor* : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidn : (1) Panurgus calarratus, Scop. 
9 d) C -P- an< l B -> ah. ; (2) Tthophites (Dufourca) vulgaris, Scliomk, % , ah., ^ , 
scarce, s. and c.p. (Tliur. Wald) ; (3) llaliclus zonulas, Sin. 9 ; ( 4 ) H- leuco- 
zonius, Sclir. 9 > (<">) H. soxnotatus, K. 9 d 5 G>) H. inaculatus, Sm. 9 ; (7) 
H, cylindricus, F., ; (8) H. quadrieindus, F. £ ; (0) II. ruhicundus, (dip 

(10) H. nitidiusculus, K. £ ; (11; H. alhipes, F. $ ; (12) H. longulus, 
Sro. (13) H. minutns, K. 9d; (I 4 ) H. Sineatlminnellus. K. 9 1 most 

>• of these species in great mynbers, the £ s., the 9 c.p. and s. ; (15) Jleriades 
truncorum, L. 9 » c.p. ; (lfi) Osmia spinulosa, K. 9 > c.p. (Tliur ) ; (//) S/ theyuhr : 
(17) Crabro eexeinctus, v. d. L. 9- R Diptera — (a) EmphUv : (18) Empis 
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livida, Very 4.8., s. ; (If) Syrphidcc : (19) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (20) 3$. arbu- 
storum, ti. ; (21) E, nemorum, ir, ; (22) . E. sepulcralfe, L., alf four species very 
•ab. ; {23) Syrphus balteatus, {teg. ; (24^ Mgelithreptus scriptus, L. ; (25) M. 
teeniatus, Mgn. ; (26) ChrysogaSter viduata, L., all both f.p. atd s. C. Lepi- 
dopfera — Rhopalocera : (27) Pieris bijassicae, L. ; (28) P. rapae, L., both species 
very ab. ; ( 29 ) Satyrus Janira, L., all three species s. See also No. 590, III. 

263. Crepis biennis, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Ap'idm : (1^ Apis mellitica, L., •$, s. ; (2) 
Panurgus calcaratus, Scop., 9 ^ , c.p., s., very ab. ; (3) P. Banksianujjg K, 2 
c.p,, s., scarcer ; (4) Dasypoda hirtipes, F. J , ab., even in the eltanngq (5) 
Rhopliites (Dufourea) vulgaris, Schenck, 9 d, very freq. (Thur., W*ld.) ; (6) 
Andrena dorsata, K. 9, c.p. ; (7) A. denticulata, K. 9 <£, c.p. and's. (fe)& 
Borgst. ; Thur.) ; (8) A. fulvago, Chr. 9 , c.p. (Thur.) ; (9) A. fulvescen* Sm. 
9 ? c.p. (Thur.) ; (10) A. parvula, K. s. ; (11) Halictus longulus, Sm. 9 ; 
(12) H. maculatus, Sm. 9? (13) H. leucozonius, Schr. 9 6 ? freq. ; (14) H. 
cylindricus, F. 9 ab. ; (15) H. albipes, F. 9 ; (16) H. lugubris, K. <$ ; (17) 
H. flavipes, K. <4 ; (18) H. nitidus, Schenck, 9 *, (19) H. rubicundus, Chr. £ ; 
(20) H. quadricinctus, F. <£, ab. ; the ^ of Halictus s., the 9 c.p. and s. ; (21) 
Osmia spinulofta, K. 9 » s. and c.p., very ab. (Thur.) ; (22) Chelostoma cam* 
panularum, K. 9 c? > »• and c.p., very ab. ; (23) Heriades truncorum, L. 9 6 , 
s. and c.p., very ab. B. Diptera — Syrphidw : (24) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (25) E. 
nemorum, L. ; (26) E. arhustoruin, L. ; (27) E. sepuleralis, L. ; (28) Syritta 
pipiens, L., all five species s. and f.p., very ab. ; (29) Syrphus sp., f.p. ; (30) 
Cheilosia chrysocoma, Mgn., f.p. C. Coleoptera — Nitidvluhr : (31) Meligethes, 
ab. See also No. 590, UI. 

264-. Crepis tectorum, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — («) Apidtr : (l) Rhopliites (Dufourea) vulgaris, 
Schenck, 9 0 > e -P- ant l s - ; (-) Andrena denticulata, K. 9 6 (Tekl., Borgst.) ; 
(3) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 , c.p. ; (4) Halictus villosulus, K. 9 ) e.p. 5 (3) H. rubi- 
eundus, Chr. s. ; (6) II. quadricinctus, F. <£, ab. ; (7) Osmia spinulosa, K. 
9 , c.p., ab. (Thur.); (8) Heriades truncorum, L. <£, s. ; (b) Sphegidas/ (9) 
Pompilus viaticus, L. 9,s. B. Diptera— Syrjdiidcr : (10) Cheilosia chrys^- 
coma, Mgn., f.p. (Teklenburg, Herr Borgstette). See also No. 590, nr. 


203. Crepis virens, Vill. ; — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A pida< : (1) Panurgus calcaratus, Scop. 9 cC 
c.p. and s., ab. ; (2) P. Banksianus, 9 , scarcer ; (3) Rhopliites (Dufourea) 
vulgaris, Schenck, 9 <5, c.p. and s., ab. ; (4) Dasypoda hirtipes, F. £, s. ; (5) 
Andrena denticulata, K. 9 , c.p. (Thur. ; Tekl., Borgst.) ; (6) A. dorsata, K. <$ , 
■b. ; (7) Halictus villosulus, K. 9 , c.p. ; (8) H. cylindricus, F. 9 , c.p. ; (9) H. 
minntus, K. 9, c.p. B. Diptera— («) Syiphidm : (10) Eristalis tenax, L., f.f).; 
(11) Melithreptus scriptus, L., f.p. ; (12) M. tamiatus, Mgn., f.p. ; (13) Syr- 
phus balteatus, Deg. ; (14) S. ribesii, L. ; (15) S. arcuatus, Fallen, all three 
f.p. ; (16) Cheilosia chrysocoma, Mgn., f.p. (Tekl. B.) ; ((>) Conopidw : (11) 
Sicus ferrugineus, L., s. C. Coleoptera — Mordellidit : (18) Mordella fasciata, 
F. S^e also No. 590, 111. 
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*§66. Hieracium iimbellatjjm, L. — Th& florets have a tube 
3 to 5 mm. , and an ou^er limb mm, long, botbUncreasing in 

length gradually from the centre to the periphery^ the capitulum. 
The jyhole capitulum, when full| expanded, forh^a yellow disk 
about’ 25 mm. in diameter. \ _<J’" 

Honey is secreted by a ring round 1 the base of the style, and 
rises several millimetres in the tube; a proboscis %to 3* mm. long 



in 




, 1 — 3 — Hieracium umbrllatum, I.. 

1. - Floret, ill second stipe ( x 7). 

2. — The stigmas, still more n 
all been removed from the lmirs. 

3. — The portion a — h, of 1 x 00). 

4. H. pilotcUa, L. Floret in the net of self-fertilisntio 
e. stigmatie papilla; ; d, sweeping hairs; e, pollen-grain 
h, style ; i, tube of corolla ; k, limb of corolla ; I, pappus ; vi 


olutc, so that self-fertilisation takes place if the pollen has mu 


suffices to reach it. Not only the two branches of the style (which* 
%re mm. long) protrude from the anther-cylinder, but also 
about 3| mm. of the style below its bifurcation ; pollen remains 
adhering to the sharp, bristly hairs (3, d) with which the whole of 
the projecting part of the style is clothed. After emerging from 
the anther-cylinder, the two branches of the style, which are 
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covered all over their .inner surface” with stigmatic papillae, spread 
apart, and gradually bend ao faf backwaiMs that part of their 
stigmatio surthoecornes in contact with the flCirs (Fig. 1 16, 2). So if 
the pollen has been removed, by insects, self-fertilisation takes 
place. If inseiJr visitors come proper time self-fertilisation is 
not impossible, btffc the duglees are immensely in favour of cross- 
fertilisation, and of cross-fertilisation with pollen from other capitula, 
as the insect on alighting comes at once in contact with the upper 
surface of the stigmas. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apuler : (1) Apis nielli (lea, L. 5 > s. and 
c.p., ab. ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 , s. ; (3) Dasypoda Ijirtipes,* F. 9 > s - 
and c.p. ; (4) Panurgus calearatus, Scop. $ g , a. and c.p., very (bl^Halictns 
leucozonius, Sclir.' 9 <?> 8- and c.p. ; (G) II. villosulus, lv. 9 $ , s. and c.p. ; 
(7) Megacliile argentata, F. $,s. ; (8) M. Willughbiella, K. 3 , s. ; (9) Coelioxys 
conoidea, III. 9 > s - 5 (10) C. simplex, Nyl. $ , s. ; (6) Chryxidcc : (11) Hedy- 
chruni lucidulum, Latr. 3 ■ B. Diptera — («) Syrphid<v : (12) Eristalis tenax, L. 
(as late as Oct. 13) ; (13) E. arbustorum, L. ; (14) Syrphua balteatus, 
all three species f.p. and s., very ab. ; (b) Conoptda: : (lo) Sieus lcrrugfneus, 
L., 8. ; (16) Occemyia atra, F., s. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopalorera : (17) Pieris 
napi, L., ab. ;*(18; Satvrus Megrera, L. ; (19; Vanessa urtica:, L., not rare; 
(20) Hesperia sp., all s. See also No. 590, in. 

2G7. HlERAClUM pit.0SEI.la, L. — Forty-two to sixty-four florets 
unite to form a capitulum, and increase in size from its centre to its 
circumference. In each the tube is 3 to C mm. long, and the limb 4 
to 8 mm. long. In sunny weather the capitulum expands to form 
a yellow surface 20 mm. in diameter, but in dull weather it closes up. 
On flic bare slopes where the plant grows abundantly, its capitula are 
conspicuous enough to attract numerous insects in spite of the small 
size of the plant. 

But on the whole, insect-visits are less abundant, though not 
less various, than in the previous species, and accordingly, while 
the flowers are in other respects similar, self-fertilisation is better 
provided for by the greater involution of the stigmas (Fig. >16, 4). 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— (a) Apukv : (1) Panurgus calearatus, Scop. 9 3 > 
c.p. and s., ab. ; (2) Andivna fulvescens, Sm. 9 ; (3) A. fulvago, Chr. 9 ; (4) 
Halietus leucozonius, Sclir. 9 ; ( 5 ) villosulus, K. 9 ; (6) H. nitidus, 
Schenek, 9, all c.p., the two Andrew® also s. ; (7) Ceratina coirulea, Villa, 3 , 
8., scarce ; (8) Diphysis serratuhe, Pz. 3 > *•> scarce ; (9) Nomada Fabriciaua, L. 
9,8.; (b) Tenth redinidir : (10) tVplnis, a small sp. B. Diptera — (a) Bombylidas *1 
(II) Boiubylius canescens, Mik. (Sid.), s. ; (b) SyrphUhv : (12) Helophiliw 
florcus, L., f.p. O. Lepidoptera — (a) h'hojxilocera : (13) Pieris brassiae, L. ; 
(14) Lycaena argiolus, L. ; (b) Xactua : : (lo) Euclidia Mi, L., all s. D. Cole- 
optera— (^) Cerambyridrr : (16) Leptura livida, L. ; (b) Cfrrysomelidte : (17) 
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CryflwefeplialuB Moraei, L., ab. ; (18)*C. sericeue, L., ab. See also No. 590, m., 
for a further list of visitors in Low (Stermany. A list of Alpine visitors (four 
beetles, five flies, five bees, twenty-seven Lepidoptera) is given in niy Alpen- 
Humen (690). 

208. Hieracium vTtlgatum, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Bombua Bnjtdlus, 111. 9» s - 5 (2) 
B. terrestris, L. $ , s. ; (3) B. silvurura, L. 9 , s. ; (4) Andrena Coitana, K. g , s. ; 
(5) A. fulvescens, Sm. 9 > c-p. 5 (6) A. denticulata, K. £ , s. ; (7) Halictus 
cylindricUfe, F. 9 6 1 C -P- an( l s., ab. ; (8) Panurgus calcaratus, Scop. 9 6 > 
c.p. and s., ab. B. Lepidoptera — RUopalocera : (9) Lycama icarus, Rott., s. 
See also No. 590, m. 

260. Hypoch(ERIS glabra, L. : — 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apt da: : (1) Rbophites (Dulourea) vulgaris, 
Schenck, 9 ? c.p. and s. ; (2) Andrena fulvescens, S111. 9 1 c.p. 5 (3) Halictus 
nitidiusculus, K. 9 (Tekl., Borgst.) ; (4) H. cylindricus, F. 9 > c.p. ; (5) 
Sphec^des gibbus, L. 9 

270. Hypochceris radicata, L.: — 

* Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — A pidrr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9? c.p.; (2) 
Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 > »■ ; (3) Dasypoda hirtipes, F. 9> ( '.p., ab. ; (4) Pan- 
urgus calcaratus, Scop. 9 <?> a iin( i c.p., ab. ; (5) P. Banksianus, K. 9 c?> *>■ 
and c.p., scarcer ; (6) Colletes Davieseana, K. 9 6 > c.p. and s., ab. ; (7) RI10- 
phites (Dufourea) vulgaris, Sclienck, 9 > c.p. and s. ; (8) Andrena xanthura, 
K. 9,s.; (9) A. denticulata, K. 9 <£, c.p. and s. (Tekl., Borgst. ; Thur.) ; (10) 
A. fulvescens, Sm. 9> c.p. (Thur.) ; (11) A. fulvago, C’hr. 9 , c.p. (Thur.) ; (12) 
Halictus villosulus, K. 9» c.]». ; (13) II. mnhichurus, K. 9» c.p. ; (14) H. 
luguhris, K. £ ; (15) H. flavipes, F. £ ; (1(5) H. leucozonius, Schr. 9 <J, c.p. and 
s. ; (17) H. cylindricus, F. 9 c?, c.p. and s. ; (18) H. ruhicundns, ('hr. 9 > c.p. ; (10) 
H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9? c.p. ; (20) H. brevicorais, Schenck, s. ; (21) 
Sphecodes gibbus, L. 9 6 >' (22) Diph vsis serratuhe, Pz. £ , s. B. Diptera 
— (a) Syrphidt? : (23) Eristalis arhustorum, L. ; (24) E. neinorum, L. ; (25) 
E. sepulcralis, L., f.p. ; (20) Pipiza funebiis, Mgn., f.p. ; (l>) Conopitlir: (27) 
Sicus ferrugineus, L., s. ; (<:) Mmcida- : (28) Demoticus plebeius, Fallen, s. 
See also No. 590 , hi. and No. 609. 

271. Leontodon autumnalis, L. — The capitulum consists of 
forty to seventy florets ; it expands in sunshine to a diameter of 20 to 
30 mm., and closes up in rainy weather till its diameter is scarcely 5 
mm. In each floret the tube is 2 \ to 5 mm. long, and the limb 7 
to 12 mm. long. The honey rises up into the wider part of the 
tube. The anther-cylinder projects 4 to 5 mm. from the tube, the 
style 3 to 4 mm. beyond the anther-cylinder. The style is covered 
on its outer surface .with pointed sweeping-hairs, and is closely set 
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with stigmatic ftapillpe on the inner surface of its 'branches, which 
for the piost part do not become entirely separated -(Fig. 117, 2). 

Here, as in Picris Meracioidcs, insect- visitors come in contact with 
the pollen and stigmas mote' with their sides than with their under 
surfaces. Simultaneous fertilisation of -numerous florets takes place 




i.— Floret, in second 
!.— End of the style 


Fig. 117 . — Leontodon autumnali*, L. 

(female) stage, after removal of ovary and pappus (x 7). 
n preceding tigure (x Sf>). a, liairs ; b, stigmatic papillas ; e, pollen-grams. 


here, as in most Ciclioriaceae, to a less extent than in those Seneci- 
onidffi and Asteroideac in which the out-pressed pollen and after- 
wards the stigmas lie in one plane. In this species, on the other 
hand, the florets are able at one and the same time to receive 
pollen from insects upon their stigmas, and to contribute their 
own to the insect in turn. 
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If sufficient insects visit the flower in time to remove the pollen 
From the sweepjng-hairs before the stigmatic, surfaces appear, cross- 
fertilisation is alone possible/ If insect-visitors only come when 
the branches of the style have begun to separate, then the possibility 
of self-fertilisation by insect agency is not excluded. Even in absence 
of insects, self-fertilisation seems to be not impossible, since when 
the stigmas separate their edges curve outwards, and their papillae 
may easily come in contact with pollen still upon the hairs. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidrr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. ; (2) Bom- 
bus lapidarius, L. 9 , s. ; (3) Pasypoda hirtipes, F. 9, scrambling very rapidly 
over the capitulum, sucking a few florets, and then flying away to another (the 
enormously long hairs of the hindlegs carry huge balls of yellow pollen) ; (4) 
Panurgus calcaratus, Scop., s. and c.p. ; (5) Andrena fulvierus, K. 9 , e.p. ; (6) 
Halietus leucozonius, Schr. 9 > p. aiid c.p. ; (7) H. leucopus, K. ? ; (H) II. longulus, 
Sm. 9, both species c.p. and s. ; (9) H. Smeathmanellus, K. d 5 (10) H. 
mono, F. ; (11) H. maculatus, Sm. £ ; (12) H. cylindrieus, F. 0 — 12 s. ; 
(13) Diphysis serratnhe, Pz. 9 6 ? w.arce, s. ; (14) Prosopis armillata, Nyl. <£,s. ; 

(b) SjAegidm-: (15) Pompilus viaticus, L., s. II. Diptera —-(a) Si/rphiffa*t (1(5) 
SyrpMU pyrastri, L., nb. ; (17) S. balteatus, Peg. ; (18) S. nitidicollis, Mgn. ; 
(19) Melithreptus tseniatus, Mgn. ; (20) Volucella bombylans, L. ; (21) Eristalis 
sepulcraliR, L., ab. ; (22) E. arbustorum, L., very ab. (as late ns Oct. 13) ; (23) 

E. tenax, L., ab., all both f.p. and s. ; (h) Cotmpidtr : (24) Sious fe.rrugineus, L.. s. 

(c) Bombylida 1 : (25) Systcechus sulfureus, F., s. ; (d) JiJuncidm: (2(5) Sareo- 
phaga camaria, L., s. only. C. Lepidoptera- («) lihopnlorrra : (27) Oolias 
hyale, L. (Thur.) s. ; (b) Noctua: : (28) Plusia gamma, L. (as late as Oct. 14), s. 
See also No. 590, iii. 

272. Leontopon hastilis, L. (Koch) : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) A pi da : (1) Bombus Burbutellus, K. 9 > 
s. ; (2) B. pratorum, L, 9, s. and c.p. ; (3) Andrena fulvescens, Sm. 9? «• nnd 
c.p., dusting itself very thickly with pollen (Mdlmetlial) ; (4) A. (,'oitnna, K. 
9<i,s. and c.p. (Sauerland) ; (5) HalictuR villosnlus, K. 9 f c..p., ab. ; ((>) H. 
leucozonius, Schr. 9) c.p. ; (7) H. cylindrieus, F. 9, c.p., ah. ; (8) II. albipes 

F. 9 (obovatus, K.), c.p. ; (9) H. Smeatlmmnellus, K. 9 1 c.p. ; (/>) Ten- 
thredinida- : (10) Tenthredo sp., s. B. Diptera- (a) Homhi/lidw : (11) Sys- 
tcecbus sulfureus, Mikan, s. (Sid.); (I>) Syi p/i ida- : (12) Oheilosia sp. ; (13) 
Melithreptus t ambitus, Meig., f.p. ami r. (its stomach was quite full of a yellow 
mass of honey mixed with pollen) ; (14) Volucella pellucens, L., s., freq. (Sid.) ; 
(15) Sericomyia lappona, L., s. (Sid.) ; (1(5) Eristalis horticola, Peg., f.p. and 
s. (Sid.), ab. ; (17) E. arbustorum, L., f.p. and very ab. ; (r) Conopidtr : (18) 
Sicus lerrugineus, L., s. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (19) Hesperia silvanus, 
Esp., B. 

273. Leontodon (Thrincia) hirtus, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— A pidaz : (I) Bombus confusus, Schenck, 

(2) Panurgus calcaratus, Scop. 9 6 » c.p. and s., ab. ; (3) Rbophitea vulgaris, 
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Schenck, $ , c.p. and b. ; (4) CJilissa melannra, Nyl. $ ; (5) Andrena denticu- 
lata, K. $, a. and c.p. (Sid., Thur.); (6) A. fulvicrus, K. $,c.p. ; (7) A. 
fulveseens, Sir. c.p. (Thur.) ; (8) A. fulvago, Chr. ?* c.p. (Thur.) j (9) 
Halictus villoHulus, K. 9 , c.p. ; (10) H. lpucozonius, Selin $ £ , c.p. and s., 
very ab. (Thiiringer Wald, August 30, 1809) ; (11) 0. cylindricus, F. c?,c.p. 
and a. ; (12) H. maculatus, Sm. ^ , s. ; (13) H. Smeatbmanell us, K. 5 , c.p. ; (14) 
H. flavipes, F. £ , s. ; (15) H. lugubria, K. £ , s. B. Diptera — Syrphidm : (16) 
Eri stalls arbustoruni, L., s. and i'.p. ; (17) E. tenax, L., do., both species ab. ; 
(18) Syrplms balteatus, Deg., do. 0. Lepidoptera —Noctufr ; (19) Plusia 
gamma, L., s. (as late as Oct. 14). See also No. 590, in. 

274. Taraxacum officinale, L. — The capitulum consists of 
about 100 to over 200 florets inserted on a receptacle only 5 to 7 
mm. in diameter. In each floret the tube is 3 to 7 mm. long and 
the limb 7 to 15 mm. long, and in sunny weather the capitulum 
expands to form a bright yellow surface 30 to over 50 mm. in 
diameter. At night and in dull weather the capitulum closes up 
so completely that only the green involucral bracts and the dark 
outer surfaces of the limbs of the outermost florets remain visible. 
The honey rises into the upper part of the tube (which is pearly , 
filled by the* style), and is therefore accessible to insects with very % 
short proboscides. From each tube an anther-cylinder .2* to 5 
mm. long protrudes, and the style grows to a height of 3 to 5 mm. 
above the anther-cylinder. The projecting portion of the style is 
clothed with pointed hairs over its whole outer surface, which 
retain entangled among them the pollen that they have swept out 
of the anther-cylinder. The two branches of the style, which are 
closely covered over their whole inner surfaces with stigmatic 
papilla', are 1.1 .to over 2 111111 . long; they bend outwards and 
curve so far back that the tip of each makes 1.1 spiral turns, and 
accordingly, if insect-visits have not taken place and the sweeping- 
hairs are still covered with pollen, self-fertilisation must take place 
to a great extent. 

Thus in the Dandelion we have a plant which, by the great 
conspicuousness of its flowers and the great abundance and ac- 
cessibility of its pollen and honey, attracts an immense variety of 
insects in sunny spring weather ; but which has fully retained, or 
has again acquired, the possibility of self-fertilisation, since it 
begins to bloom so early that as a rule its first flowers receive no 
insect-visits, while its latest flowers are also liable to be left 
11 n visited. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptern— (n) Apidtr: (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. and c.p., 
very ab, ; (2) Bombus silvarum, L. $ ; (3) B. terrestris, L. 9 j (4) B. muscormn, 
F. ? ; (5) B. lapidarius, L. y ; (G) B. confusus, Schenck, $ ; (7) B. Barbutellus, 
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K. 9 j (8) B. vestalis, Fourd. 9) all s. ; (9) Andrena cingulata, K. £ ; (10) 
A. cineraria, L. 9 3 '> (H) A pratensis, Nyl. 9 5 (12) A. nitida, K. 9 3 ; <13) 

A. albicans, K. 9 <?> very ab. ; (14) A. fulva, Schr. 9 ; £15) A. Gwynanfl, 
K. 9 3 > ver y a! 5 - J (18) A. helvola, L. 9 <J, not rare ; (17) A. mixta, Schenck, 
9 (var. of the former) ; (18) A. varians, Rossi, 9 , not rare ; (19) A. atriceps, 
K. 9 3 > (20) A. nigrooenea, K. 9 ; (21) A. Trimmerana, K. 9 '> (22) A. 
Smitliella, K. 9 3 > ab. ; (23) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 c£ , very ab. ; (24) A. fasciata, 
Wesm. 9 3 J (25) A. albicrus, K. 9 c? ; (26) A. parvula, K. 9 <?> very ab. ; 
(27) A. argentata, Sm. (gracilis, Schenck), 3, ab. ; (28) A. doreata, K. 9 $, ab. ; 
(29) A. fulvescens, Sm. 9 ; (30) A. connectens, K. 9 ; (31) A. convexiuscula 
K. 9 j all Andrenae 9 c.p. and s., the 3 s. ; (32) Halictus rubicundus, Chr. 9 ; 
(33) H. zonulus, Sm. 9 » (34) H. sexnotatus, K. 9 , ab. ; (35) H. sexsignatus, 
Schenck, 9 > ab. (as late as Oct. 13) ; (36) H. maculatus, Sm. 9 5 (37) H. albipes, 
F. 9 , ab. ; (38) H. cylindricus, F. 9 > ab. ; (39) H. flavipes, F. 9 ; (40) H. 
morio, F. 9 5 (41) H. leucopus, K. 9 ; (42) H. longulus, Sm. 9 ; (43) H. niti- 
diusculus, K. 9 , ab. ; (44) H. villosulus, K. 9 5 (45) H. lueidulus, Schenck, 9 ; 
(46) H. nkidus, Schenck, 9 > (47) H. minutissimus, K. 9 > all c.p. and s. ; (48) 
Sphecodes gibbus, L. 9 > s. ; (49) Nomada ruficornis, L. 9 3 > very ab. ; (50) 
N. varia, Pz. 9 3 > ab. ; (51) N. Lathburiana, K. 9 5 (52) N. flavoguttata, 

K. ; (53) N. liueola, Pz. 9 ; (54) N. altemata, K. 9 ; (55) N. succincta, Pz. 

9 3 ; (56) *N. signata, Jur. 9 3> all s. ; (57) Osrnia rufa, L. 3 , s. ; (58) 0. 
fuaca, Chr. (bicolor, Schr.) 9 > s - and c.p. ; ( b ) Formicidai : (59) Formica con- 
gerens, Nyl. $, ab., s. ; (r) Tenthredinidcc : (60) Ceplius, af small sp., ab. 

B. I)i||t<era — (a) Empidcc: (61) Empis livida, L., ab. ; (62) E. punctata, F., ab. ; 
(63) E. »paca, F., all three s. ; ( b ) Syrphida: : (64) Eristalis ocneus, Scop. ; (65) 
E. arbustorum, L. ; (66) E. nemorum, L. ; (67) E. tenax, L. (as late as Oct. 13) ; 
(68) E. pertinax, Scop. : (69) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (70) E. intricarius, L., all s. 
and f.p., ab. ; (71) Rhingia rostrata, L. ; (72) Ascia lanceolata, Mgn., h. ; (73) 
A. podagrica, F., ab., f.p. ; (74) Syrphus nitidicollis, Mgn., f.p. ; (75) S. pvrastri, 

L. , f.p. ; (76) Melithreptus treniatus, Mgn., f.p. ; (77) Chcilosia vernalis, 
Fallen, f.p. ; (78) Cli. cliloris, Mgn., f.p. ; (c) Musculo: : (79) Scatophaga ster- 
coraria, L. ; (80) Sc. merdaria, F., both species s. and f.p., ab. ; (81) Onesia 
floralis, R. D., frecj. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopaloccra: (82). Vanessa urticne, L., ab. ; 
(83) V. Io, L., ab. ; (84) Rhodocera rhamni, L. ; (85) Pieris brassicm, L. ; (86) 
P„napi, L. ; (87) Satyrus Megmra, L. ; (88) Hesperia alveolus, Hb., all s. 
D. Coleoptera — (o) Nitidulida : ; (89) Meligethes, ub. ; (b) Jiuprestidn • : (90) 
Anthaxia nitidula, L. ; (c) Malacodermata : (91) Malachius bipustulatus, F., f.p. ; 
(d) Coccinellula ; : (92) Coccinella septempunctata, L., tries in vain to reach the 
honey. E. Hemiptera ; (93) Pyrocoris aptera, L., s., ab. See also No. 590, in., 
for a further list of visitors in Low Germany ; and No. 609 for a list of Alpine 
visitors. 

Altogether I have observed upon the Dandelion — 
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In Low Germany 

67 

25 I 16 

On the Alps ... 

25 

1 35 26 
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In each 100 visitors there are therefore — 


• * i 

Aptdte 

j Lepidoptera. j 

.Diptera. 

Other I used 

In Low Germany ... j 

58-2 

c-i 

217 

! 13 9 

On the Alps 

| 25-5 

! 357 i 

J 1 

26-5 

12-2 


275. SONCHUS OLERACEUS, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Diptera — Syrphidm : ( 1 ) Syrphus balteatus, Deg., f.p. ; ( 2 ) 
S. arcuatus, Fall. ; (3) Eristalis arbustorum, L. ; all three species s. and f.p. 
B. Lepidoptcra — Rhopalocera : (4) Pieris brassicae, L., s. 

276. Sonciius arvensis, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hvmenoptera — A pilin' : ( 1 ) Apismellifica, L. $ , s. and c.p., very 
ab.,it dusts itself over and over with pollen ; ( 2 ) Bombussp., s. ; ( 3 ) Panurgus 
calcaratus, Scop. 9 b. and c.p., very ab. ; (4) P. Banksianus, K. 
scarcer ; (5) Halictus quadricinctus, F. 9 , c.p. ; ((.?) H. rubicundus, Chr. 9 , 
c.p. and s. ; (7) H. ilavipes, F. 9 , c.p. ; ( 8 ) H. lugubris, K. $ , s. ; (§) JJomada 
varia, Pz. 9> s - ; (1°) Megachile centuncularis, L. 9? c.p. and s. ; (H) Osmia 
spinulosa, K. 9 » c.p. and s. (Tliur.) B. Diptera — (a) Syrphidic : ( 12 ) Eristalis 
tenax, L. ; (13) E. arbustorum, L., both species s. and f.p., ab. ; (14) Cheilosia 
sp., f.p. ; ( b ) Cimophhv.: (15) Sicus ferrugineus, L., s. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopa- 
lorera : (16) Hesperia sp., s. D. Coleoptera — (a) Curculionidiv : (17) Spermo- 
phagus cardui, Sehli., very numerous ; (A) Malacodermata : (18) Malachius 
sp., f.p. 1 


1 The following additional Composites are discussed in my Alpcnllu men ( 609 ) : — 
Achillcea atrata, L., A. maerophylla, I-., A. moschata , Wlf., A. nana, L , Adenoj 
styles albifrons, Relib., A. alpina, 111. et Fing., A. hybrida. I).C., Aronicum Clvsii, 
All., Aster alpinus, h., Bellidiastrum Michelii, Cass., Carduus Personality Jacq., 
Centaurca Mureti, Jord., C nervosa, Willd., C. pbrygia, L., Chrysanthemum alpinum, 
L., C. coronopifolitim, Vill., Cnicus hetirophyllus, All., C. spinosissimus, Scop., 
Crepis anrea, Cass., Gnaphalium dioicum, L., G. Lemtopodivm, Scop., Hicracittm 
albidum, L., H. aurantiacum, L., II. Auricula, L., II. glanduliferum , Vill , JET. 
staticifoUum, Vill., H. villosum, L., Hypochceris uniflora, Vill., Laduca pereywis, 
L., Lappa major, Gartn., Mvlgedium alpinum, Cass., Saussurca alpina, D.C., 
Scncrio abrotanifolius, L., S. camiolicus, Willd., S. cordatvs, Koch., S. JDoronicuni, 
L , S. nebrodenttis, L. 

In addition to these, the following are treated in my Weitere Beol>acMungen, pt. 
HI.: — Bidms cernua, L. , Inula britannica, L., I. Uelenium, L., 7. hirta, L. , Petasites 
officinalis. Munch., Pnnanthes muralis, L., P. purpurea , L., Senecio silvaticus, L., 
B. viscosus, L. , Silybvm Marianum, L. f Sonchus asper, Vill. 

Besides all these, Hildebrand in his Gcsch lechtsvcrh dltnissc bei den ComposiUn (357) 
treatB of the following -.—Agathea, Ardetis, Cacalia , Calendula, Cryptostemma, 
Dahlia, Doremicum, Gazania, Jurinea alata, Liatris, Mclampodium divaricatum, 
Senecio populifolius. Silphmm dorcmicifolium, Tehkin , Vernon in, Xeranlhemum. 
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REVIEW OF COMPOSITE. 

A review of the Composites which I have more particularly 
described shows that the special characters of the family for the 
most part secure such abundant insect-visits that the power of 
self-fertilisation may he dispensed with ; and to a great extent it 
has been dispensed with, though in this respect all gradations are 
found between such conspicuous and abundantly-visited .forms as 
Taraxacum , Cnicus arvcnsis, and Achillcca, and those which, like 
Senecio vulgaris, are only visited exceptionally, and regularly 
fertilise themselves. 

Specie in this last condition explain how it could be of 
&dvaigi6^**to one offshoot of the Senecionidse with still less 
cr/nspyiiOitt* flowers, viz. the Artemisiaceae, to adapt themselves 
for> wind-fertilisation, and to renounce entirely the insect-visits 
whpse occurrence had become so rare. Delpino has shown in a 
masterly way in his work on the Artemisiaceae, the small steps by 
which this change took place. 

A comparison of species in the same genus (e.g. Sraccio Jacobean 
and 8. vulgaris, Carduus crispus and C. acanthoidcs, Cnicus arvcnsis, 
C. palustris, and C. nutans), or of closely allied genera, shows clearly 
that in the Composite, as in other cases, the abundance of insect- 
visitors increases with the conspicuousness of the flowers, and the 
variety of insects with the accessibility of the honey. It is only 
in a few forms with solitary, inconspicuous capitula, devoid of 
ligulate marginal florets (Gnaphalium uliginosum, fraxria vulgaris), 
that insect-visits, and consequently cross-fertilisation, are rare. 

If we compare in regard to the variety of insect-visitors, not 
isolated genera ( Salix , Scabiosa, Jasione), but whole families, with 
the Compositae, we find that the Umbelliferae alone rank with 
them; indeed they in some cases surpass in this respect the most 
fdfootired Composites. But corresponding to the different con- 
ditions of the honey in these two orders, there is this remarkable 
distinction, that the Umbelliferae are visited and fertilised mainly 
by those insects which are least specialised for floral nutriment, 
while most Compositae are to a greater extent or even principally, 
visited by the most specialised orders of insects. To make this 
distinction quite evident, I have arranged in the following table 
ten of the commonest forms of each order with their visitors, 
choosing plants with whose insect-visitors I was best acquainted. 
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Insect- Visitors of Common Composites and Umbellifers. 



This table shows clearly : — 

1. That many Umbel life ra; are not visited at all bv Lepidoptera, 

and the others to a small extent only; while the Composites are 
regularly visited by Lepidoptera, and in some cases (. Enpatorium ) 
depend mainly upon them. Of the ten Umbelliferse, three only 
are shown to be visited by Lepidoptera, which in no case exceed , 
3'5 per cent, of the insect-visitors ; and I can testify that even 
these few species are not regular but only exceptional guests. Of 
the ten Compositae, all are visited by some Lepidoptera (7 to 50 
per cent,.), and these are among their regular visitors. Enpatorium 
I have found to be visited by very numerous Lepidoptera he- 
longing to nine species. * * # 

2. Bees are among the visitors of almost all Umbelliferae ; but 
they only amount to a small number of species (under 16 per cent.), 
and to a still smaller percentage of individuals. They belong 
almost entirely to those genera which are either the least or the 
most adapted for obtaining honey (cf. p. 287). On the other 
band, the flowers of Compositae, richer in honey and in pollen, 
attract far more species of bees of the most various genera ; so 
that in these ten Compositae of my table, bees form 11 to 72 per 
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cent, of the whole number of species, and a still larger proportion 
of the individual visitors, and owing to their diligence they are of 
even greater importance in the work of fertilisation than this 
percentage directly indicates. 

3. Diptera, and short-lipped insects of other orders (especially 
Hymenoptera and Coleoptera), form a considerable percentage of 

speeies of visitors in both families, but more so in the case of 
Umbelliferae than of Composite. In the ten Composites the 
number of Dipterous visitors varies from 6 to 45, in the ten Um- 
bellifers from 31 to 62, per cent. Similarly, the percentage of 
short-lipped visitors of .other orders varies in these Composites 
from 2 to 37, in the Urabellifers from 37 to 57, per cent. Diptera 
and short-lipped insects of other orders taken together make in 
the Oompositae 14 to 76, in the Umbellifene 83 to 100 per cent. 

* Ifc the face of this evidence, it is unnecessary to discuss 
Belpftio's statement (178, 180) that the Composite are fertilised 
* almost 'exclusively by bees. 

Obd. STYLID1EA ?. 

^h^ plants of this order, according to Delpino (w„v * ,uvu 

only dried specimens), are markedly proterandrous and are evidently 
fertilised by insects (1 78). 

Ord. GOODENOVIEjE. 

In the plants of this order the style ends in a collecting-cup, 
Which receives the pollen while still in the bud and then closes up, 
leaving only a narrow opening for the most part covered by hairs. 
At the same time it bends down to stand in the mouth of the 
almost horizontal flower, so that in sect- visitors come in contact 
with the hairs and dust themselves with a little of the powdery 
pollen. As the stigmatic lobes grow up in the cup they keep forcing 
fresh pollen into the narrow slit, and finally emerge by it themselves, 
an^ then receive the pollen of younger flowers from insect- visitors 
*(178, 360, 550). The structure of the stigma in the different 
genera (Goodenia, Sccevola, Velleia, Calogync , Vampiera, Lc&he- 
n<Xtiltia) is very variable, as Bentham shows in an interesting 
paper (84). In Leschenaultia formosa, R. Br., the insect’s proboscis 
comes in contact with the lower lip of the pollen-cup, thus opening 
it and dusting itself with pollen ; in the next flower it places this 
pollen on the stigmatic surface which lies outside the polleii-dup 
(Darwin, No. 162). 
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Ord. CAMPANULACEjE. 

Tribe Lobeliece. 

Siphocampylus bicolor, G. Don. — The five anthers cohere to form 
a hollow cylinder which becomes filled with pollen, and who|§ 
anterior opening bends downwards into the mouth of the ! 'fl®>ver. 
In the first stage the style, with its two stigmatic lobe A*' Closely 
applied to one another, extends to the base of the anther-cylinder, 
but gradually grows up through it, brushing the pollen before it 
out of the cylinder by means of a ring of hairs placed behind the 
stigmas. When the stigmas issue at the anterior opening of the 
cylinder the two lobes . separate and expose their papillar surfaces 
to contact with insect-visitors in the upper part of the mmjfch #f 
the flower. So insects come in contact in younger flpwers with 
pollen at the anterior opening of the anther-cylinder, and in' older* 
flowers with the stigmas, and regularly fertilise older flowers with 
the pollen ©f younger (Hildebrand, Nos. 346 and 351). 

Other species of Siphocampylus are believed by Delpino be 
fertilised by honey-sucking birds (178). 

Isotoma axillaris, Ii. Br. — The mechanism is for the most part 
similar, but there is a lancet-like appendage to each of the lower 
anthers which extends downwards into the upper part Of the 
flower, and which causes shedding of the pollen w T hen touched by 
an insect (Hildebrand, No. 356). 

Lobelia Erinus, L. (?) (Common Blue Lobelia). — The flower; 
which has been thoroughly described by Mr. T. H. Farrer, agrees 
in all essential points with Siphocampylus bicolor , and is visited by 
bees (240). 

Delpino saw Lobelia Erinus visited by Halidas (178). Hilde- 
brand observed in the same species that the style is frequently not 
able to force its way through the closed end of the anther-tube, 
and that in such a case the stigmatic lobes unfold within^the 
anther-tube and are self-fertilised (360). 

: Lobelia syphilitica, L is abundantly visited by Bomba is italicus 
and B. terrestris (Delpino, 172, 176). 

Lobelia fulgens, Willd. — Delpino suggested that this plant is 
fertilised by humming-birds (172, 176), and Trelease afterwards saw 
the flowers visited by the Ruby-throated Humming-bird (727, 751). 

‘ Heterotoma differs from Siphocampylus in having all the lobes of 
the corolla bent downwards, in the lower portion of the corolla being 
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produced into a long spur, and in the stamens only cohering for a 
short distance below the anthers (360). 

Tribe Cyphieas. 

The stigma is crowned with a. tuft of hairs and only reaches to 
the base of the anthers, which are closely aggregated together 
and i^ptain the pollen in a single large mass between them. The 
anthefs stand on the lower side of the horizontal flowers, and 
separate when the insect-visitor enters, so that the ventral surface 
of the insect comes in contact with the pollen and with the stigma. 
Bees are probably the fertilising agents (178, 360). 

Tribe Campanulece. 

Th# structure of the flower in our species of Campanula has 
been axfa^&ably described and explained by Sprengel. Delpino 
ma&es ^general remarks upon this and several other genera of 
CcmjMnulew, and names Cdonim as the fertilisers of Campanula, 
tfcdfiipi, and Ajris and Halictus as fertilisers of the other species of 
Campanula ; and he gives in addition to his own observations a full 
account of the erroneous views of Wahlbom, Cassini, Du Petit- 
Thouars, Alph. de Candolle, Treviranus, Gartner, and Vaucjier 
concerning the fertilisation of Campanula (178, 360). 

Irffi&a mpanula the honey is secreted and borne by a yellow, 
fleshy, epigynous disk (11), surrounding the base of the style; 
it is covered by the bases of the five stamens which expand in 
triangular laminae (sd). Hairs close over the interspaces between 
the bases of the stamens, and protect the honey rather from 
unbidden guests than, as Sprengel supposes, from rain, which 
is sufficiently guarded against in most species by the pendulous 
position of the flowers. 

In the bud, and often for a time in the open flower, the three 
stigmas lie closely applied together, forming a cylinder whose outer 
surface is thickly covered with long, erect hairs ; in the bud the 
anthers are placed close around this cylindrical brush (grh), bo 
tjtaat they form a hollow cylinder inclosing the style, and as they 
dehisce introrsely they shed their pollen upon the hairs of the 
brush. When this has taken place the stamens wither and* with- 
draw into the base of the flower. Now the flower opens and dis- 
plays in the first stage of its development a cylindrical brush 
standing in the centre and covered thickly all round with pollen, 
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which is rubbed off by the hairy bodies of insect- visitors until it is 
exhausted ; meanwhile the hairs of the brush gradually shrivel. In 
the second stage the three divisions of the style separate and curve 
backwards, exposing their inner surfaces covered with stigmatie 
papilla? (st) to be touched by insect-visitors. In case of sufficient 
insect-visits, cross-fertilisation, and, as in every case of marked 
proterandry, fertilisation of older flowers with the pollen of ^punger, 
is inevitably. f r ^ 

In Campanula, when insects have not visited the flower to 
a sufficient extent, the stigmas usually bend further backwards 



l'hi US . — Canqiauula puniilu, L. 

A.— Section of you ns 

H. — essential organs of u l>ml about to open. 

0. - KsHcniial organs of a tlowi in lirst mule) stage. 

1). —Ditto, in second (female) : age. ( :< J.) 

nil, expanded liases of tin- filaments, fringed with hairs, which guard the honey ; grb, brush upon 
the sty lo ; gp i/, ditto, after its lmi: ' have shrivelled up. 


until self-fertilisation is effected. The papillose end of the stigma 
either comes in immediate contact with the pollen still adhering 
to the upper end of the styles, or pollen falls of itself upon the 
papilla 1 of the recurved portion. It is clear from its wide, bell- 
shaped corolla, that Campanula is specially adapted for humble- 
bees, but the flowers in the various species arc visited by many 
other insects, chiefly bees. Many insects find shelter from rain 
apd also spend the night within the flowers ; and some confine their 
visits 'mainly (Cilissa lucmorrhoidalis, species of Chelostoma ) or 
almost exclusively ( Ualictoides dcntivcntris ) to species of Campanula. 
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277. Campanula rotundIEolia, L. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Apis mellitica, L. ^ , s. ; (2) 
Bombus pratorura, L. ^ , s. ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. 9, c.p. ; (4) Cilissa hcemar- 
rhoidalis, F. 9 6 > 8 - an< l c.p. J ( 5 ) Andrena Coitana, K'. £ (Sid.), ab. ; (6) 
A. Gwynana, K. ; (7) Halictus Sraeatlimanellus, K. £ ; (8) Halictoides 
.dentiventris, Nyl. £ 9 j the £ abundant, sometimes passing the night within 
the flowers ; (9) Chelostoma nigricorne, Nyl. 9 <£> s - and c.p. 5 (10) Oh. Cam- 
panwlarum, L., do. B. Diptera — (a) Bombylida : (11) Systoochus sulfureus, 
Mik., s, (Sid ) ; (b) Empidce : (12) Rhamphomyia plumipes, Fallen, ab. C. Lepi- 
doptera— (13) Ino statices, L., b. (Sid.). D. Coleoptera— (a) Staphylinidm : (14) 
Anthobium ; (b) Curculionida’ : (15) Gymnetron Campanula;, L. ; (1G) Otio- 
rhynclius ovatus. On the Alps also this species is chiefly visited by bees 
(609). See also No. 590, in. 

278. Campanula Tracheli'um, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidcr :■ (l) Apis mellifica, L., 9 ? ab. ; (2) 
Cilissa hsemarrhoidalis, F. 9 cC p - and c.p., the £ very ab., sometimes three in 
one flower ; ^.jAndrena Coitaua, K. 9 6 > here also the £ is much the more 
abundant ; (4) A. Gwynana, K. 9 61 ab. ; (5) A. fulvicrus, K. £ , taking 
shelter djiring rain; (6) Halictus cylindricus, F. 9> c.p. 5 CO Halictoides 
dentiventris, Nyl. 9 61 3 very ab- ; (8) Prosopis liyalinata, Sin. 9 6 1 ab- ; 
(9) Chelostoma Campanularum, L. B. Diptera — Syrph'ula; : (10) Chryso- 
chlamys ruficornis, F. (Lippstadt, Sid.), f.p. ; (11) Syrphus balteatus, Deg., 
f.p. C. Coleoptera — (a) A Utiduluhv : (12) Meligethes, very ab. ; ( b ) Crypto- 
p hag idee : (13) Antlieropliagus, sp. See also No. 590, III. 

279. Campanula rapunculoides, L. : — 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidrr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > «• ; (2) 
Bombus lapidarius, L. 9 > s. and c.p. ; (3) Cilissa htemarrlioidalis, F. 9 6 5 (4) 
Andrena Gwynana, K. 9 * (5) Halictus inaculatus, Sm. ; (6; H. albipes, 
K. 9 5 (") Chelostoma nigricorne, Nyl. £ 9 5 (8) Ch. Campanularum, K. 9 i 

(9) Prosopis liyalinata, Sm. $ 9>fbe last three ab. B. Diptera — Syrphidtr : 

(10) Rhingia rostrata, L., s., it issues from the flower with its back covered 
with pollen. See also No. 590, ill. 

280. Campanula bononiensis, L. (Wamlersleber (Jleiche in 
Thuringia). 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidw : (1) Chelostoma florisornne, L. 9 J 1 
freq. ; (2) Ch. nigricorne, Nyl. 9 6 '> ( 3 ) Ch. Campanularum, K. 9 6 1 a b- ; 
(4) Halictus flavipes, ,F. 9 • B- Coleoptera — Nit'ululida- : (5) Meligethes, 
freq. See also No. 590, in. 

281. Campanula patula, L. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apidce. : (1) Andrena Gwynana, K. 9 . s. and 
c.p . ; ( 2 ) Chelostoma nigricorne, Nyl. £ 9, s. and c.p. See also No. 590, ill. 
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282. Campanula peusicifolia, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A pula: : (1) Prosopis hvalinata, Sm. 9 c? 
B. Orthoptera — (2) Forficula auricularia, L., liiding in the flowers. See alsi. 
No. 590, iii. 

Campanula canescens, Wall., and C. colorata, Wall, two East 
Indian species, have cleistogarnic flowers (53 1). 1 

Specularia perfuliata, Dec. — The cleistogarnic flowers, which 
were known to Linnaeus, are described by H. von Mohl (531)/ 

Trachelmm . — When the flower expands the pollen adheres to 
the hairs of the stigma, which in the bud grows up between the 
anthers ; these hairs then wither and readily give up the pollen to 
an insect-visitor. Afterwards the stigma unfolds and its papillae 
develop. Delpino observed a cabbage-white butterfly (Pier is) 
sucking, and a bee (Heel ictus) collecting pollen, on the flowers 
(178,360). 

Phyteuma . — The structure of the flower of Phyteuma resembles 
on the whole that of Campanula , but the pollen, as in Compositae, 
is pushed up^ut of a tube by the growing style, and comes to lie 
outside the flower exactly in the spot where the stigmas'* after- 
wards unfold. The tube is formed by the long strap-shaped lobes 
of the corolla which cohere for a time and afterwards separate. 
This arrangement allows of diminution in size and aggregation of the 
flowers without interfering with the certainty of cross-fertilisation. 

I have found the blue Alpine species of Phyteuma (P. heini- 
spJuvricuin, L., kuinile, Schleich., orbiculare, L., Scheuchzeri , All., 
Micheiii, All., Halleri, All.) to be visited for the most part by 
numerous bees and butterflies. For instance, on P. Micheiii I 
observed seventeen Apidec (including twelve humble-bees), forty- 
two Lepidoptcra , eight Diptera , one beetle (No. 609. pp. 406-413). 

Phyteuma paucijlor am, L., was found by Ricca to be visited by 
humble-bees on the Alps at a height of nearly 10,000 feet (665). 

283, Jasione MONTANA, L. — The structure of the flower was 
described thoroughly and accurately by Sprengel. The flower, to 
a greater exteut even than Phyteuma, has two advantages over 
Campanula, for (1) it attracts much more numerous and more 
varied insects for the sake of its honey and pollen, and (2) it 
allows the larger visitors to fertilise a greater number of stigmas 
simultaneously with pollen from other flowers, while in Campanula 
the fertilisation of each flower requires a separate visit. 

1 The following additional species of Campanula are discussed in my Alpnthlumcn : 
V. yusilla, Hrcnk., C. Scheuchzeri, VilJ., C. barbata, L., and C. thyrsoideu , L. 

B B 
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. The visits of a more miscellaneous let of attained 

by the honey being very easily accessible, thoiign protected from 
rain. It is secreted, as in Campanula, by the uppe»lftWace of the 
ovary, where it lies fully exposed and surrounded by the flat "limb 
of the calyx. The corolla- is cleft to its base into narrow linear 
lobes, and permits the most short-lipped insects to have free access 
to the honey ; the stamens, by cohering at the base of the anthers 



Fig. llfl .— PhyUuma MiehelU, L. 

A. — Voting bud, after removal of the corolla and of one stamen 

B. — Flower, In first (male) stage. 

C. — Ditto, in second (female) stage. ( x 7.) 

(Franzenslibb, July 20, 1874). 


to form a ring round the style, shelter the honey from rain, though 
not from insects, which can insert their heads or tongues between 
the filaments which are quite thin and widely separate to their bases. 
Drops of rain are excluded from the base of the flower partly by 
the shrivelled anthers which point obliquely upwards, and partly 
by the filaments. That the larger insects fertilise numerous 
flowers at each visit with pollen from other flowers is effected by 
three other characters conjointly. In the first place, the flowers 
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are 80 sinail^d bo closely aggregated that the larger insects come 
in contact witn tnany at once in their visits; secondly, the styles 
elongate 4MMl|l they overtop the lobes of the corolla ; and thirdly, 
hec% as in Campanula the flowers are markedly proterandrous, 
the style bearing first a cylindrical brush covered with pollen 
(Fig- 120, 3), and afterwards, when both pollen and hairs have 




Flu. 120. — Jatione Montana, L. 

1 .—Essential organs, from a young bud. The still closed anthers have been separated slightly, 
to show the style with its brush lying between them. 

2. — Essential organs, of an older bud. The anthers have alicd their ]>ollen upon the style, and 
have shrivelled up into narrow lobes which renmin coherent at their base, 
a. — Flower, in first, (male) stage. 

4. — Ditto, in second (female) stage, after removal of the calyx and corolla. 


disappeared, displaying a two-lobcd stigma. The small size of the 
flowers is fully compensated for by the union of a large number in 
a capitulum. Sprengel states the number of florets in a capitulum 
to be about seventy ; in the specimens that I have examined, 
I have found the number to be considerably over 100, even 
reaching 180. 


B n 2 
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Jasionc is rendered especially conspicuous by growing chiefly 
on dry, sandy soil, where it is usually one of the most prominent 
flowers, and where many bees and sand-wasps which visit it have 
their nests. 

On two such spots, behind the Tannenbaum at Lippstadt, and 
on the Lippstadt Heath, I found the following insects visiting the 
flowers in July and August, 1808 and 18G9 : — 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Aphid? : (1) Boinbus liortorum, L. $ 9 , s. ; (2) 

B. silvarum, L. 9 , s. ; (3) B. rupestris, L. ? , s. ; (4) Karapoda bimaculata, Pz. 

9 very ab., s. and c.p. ; (5) Dasvjtoda hirtipes, F. J, freq. ; ((3) Cilissa 
leporiua, Pz. 9 ; (7) Rhophites lialictula, Nyl. 9 > > (8) Andrena Hattortiann, 

F. once ; (9) A. dorsata, K. 9 c?? ab. ; (10) A. pubescens, K. g (= fus- 
eipes, K.), s. ; (11) A. fulvugo, Clir. 9 3 (12) A. helvolo, L. 9 ; (13) A. fulvi- 
crns, K. 9 ; (14) A. argentata, Sm. J ; (lb) A. pilipes, F. ^ ; (1 (>) A. C'oitana, 

K. J 9 > (1") Collet-ex marginata, L. J ; (18) Halidas faxeiutus, Nyl. 9 1 (19) 
H. flavipes, F. J ; (20) H. leucozouius, Sehr. 9 5 (21) H. albipes, F. 9 i (22) 
II. eylindricus, F. 9 c? ; (23) II. villosuluB, K. 9 ; (24; II. lueidulua, Schenck, 9 ! 
(25) Spheendes gibbus, L. 9 (var. rul'eseens, Fourc.) ; in the last three genera 
th« g a., the 9 s - and e.p. ; (2(5) Curat ina eairuleu, Vill. 9 6 > freq., s. and c.]>. ; 
(27) Nomada ruficornis, L. 9 6 5 (28) N. Roberjeotinnu, Pz r 9 c? ; (29) N. 
nigrita, Schenck, J ; ( 30 j N. lineola, Pz. J ; (31) N. .Tacob;e;e, Pz. ; (32) N. 
varia, Pz. ; (33) N. Fabriciana, L. ; (34) Cu-lioxys qnadridentata, L. 9 6 ? ab. ; 
(35) C. conoidea, 111. (punctata, Lop. 9) ; (30) C. simplex, Nyl. 9 <?? x. ; (37) 
Epeolus variegatus, L. J 9> freq.; the cuckoo-bees of course only suck; 
(38) Anthidium strigatum, Latr. ^ ; (39; Diphysis scrratiihe, Pz. 9 ; (40) Me- 
gachile maritima, K. g ; (41) M. argentata, F. <J9? K - and c.p., ah.; (42) 
Chelostoma eampanuluruni, L. 9 1 (43) Prosopix variegata, F. 9 c? ? very ab. ; 
(44) P. dilatata, K. £ ; (45) P. communis, Nyl. 9 6 •> ab. ; (40) P. hyuiinata, 
8m. 9? a ' J . ; (47) P. pietipes, Nyl. 9? scarce; (/>) Sphri/idu, s. ; (48; Ammo- 
phila sabulosa, L. J, freq. ; (49) Psummophila aflinis, K. J 9 ? eery freq. ; 
(50) Pompilus rufipes, L. £ ; (51) P. viaticus, L. J; (52; Ceropales maculata, 
F., freq.; (53) Cerceris arenaria, L. 9 6 < ab. ; (54) C. labiata, F. ^ ; (55) 

C. nasuta, Kl. £ ; (50; Mellinus sabuloxns, F., freq. ; (57) Mi sc us campcatris, 
Latr. 9 ; ( 58 ) Philanthus triangulum, F. ; (59) Tachytes pectiuipes, L. ; (00) 
Lindeuius albilabris, F. ; (01) Oxybelus uniglumis, L., ab. ; (02) O. bellicosus, 
01. ; (63) O. mandibularifi, I)hlb. ; (04) Crabro alatus, Pz. 9 J, very ab. ; (65) 
Or. patel 1 at ub, v. d. L. 9 ; (06) (Jr. ptemtus, F. 9 6 ? both not rare ; (<■) Chnj- 
sidat : (07) Hedychrum lucidtilum, Latr., s. B. Dijitera — (a) Bouibylithv : 
(68) Exoprosopa capucina, F., not rare. ; (l>) Einphla: : (09; Empis livida, L., 
veryab. ; (r) Syrphhhr : (70) Melithrcptus scriptus, L. ; (71) M. men t hast ri, L. ; 
(72) Volucella bombylans, L. ; (73) Helophilus ]>endulus, L. ; (74) Eristalis 
tenax, L. ; (75) E. amens, Scop. ; (70) E. arbuHtorum, L. ; (77) Svritta pipiens, 

L. ; (78) Me.lanostoma mellina, L. ; (79) Syrphus pyraslri, L. ; (80; Earner us 
sabnlonum, Fall. ; (81) Pipizella, sp. ; (d) Vonopida ■ : (82; Sicus ferruginous, L. ; 
(83) Pliysocepbala rufipes, F., freq. ; (84) Pli. vittata, F. ; {<■) Muscidte : (85) 
Ocyptera brassicaria, F. ; (80) O. cylindrica, F., both very freq. ; (87) Eehi- 
nomyia tesselata, F., very ab. ; (88) E. ferox, Pz. ; (89) Oliviera lateralis, Pz., 
ab. The Syr p hula: both s. and c.p., the others only s. 0. Lepidoptera, ». ; (a) 
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Ijthepalocera : (90) Polyommatus Plilceas, L., 8 ., ab.; (91) P. Dorilis, Hfn., fmp; 
(93i) Lycuena segon, W. V. g ; (93) Satyrus Janira, L., ab. ; ( 94 ) S. painphilus, L. ; 
(95) Hesperia thaumas, Hfn. ; (/>) Sphingidw : (96) Ino statices, L. D. Cole- 
optera (a) (Edem.crid<r. : (97) GEdemera virescenn, L. ; (5) Ceramhycidm : (98) 
Leptura livid a, L., freq., l.h. ; (r) Chrymmdidm : ( 99 ) Cryptocephaius sericeus, 
L. A list of nineteen additional visitors is given in No. 590 , in. 

Jasione montann stands in the front rank of our native plants 
in regard to the number and variety of its insect-visitors ; it is only 
matched by some Umbel lifer and Composite, which share with it 
the advantages of fully-exposed honey, and the union of numerous 
flowers with freely-projecting reproductive stigmas and anthers in a 
conspicuous inflorescence. In all such plants, cross-fertilisation is 
completely insured, and accordingly the possibility of self-fertilisa- 
tion has been lost. 


Obd. VACG IN I AC EM. 

284. Vaccixium Myktillus, L.; 285, V. uliginosum, L.— Both 
species are slightly proterandrous, and resemble Erica tctralix in 
their mode of fertilisation. 

In V. Mifr til lu a, according to Sprengel, honey is secreted and 
borne by the white annular ridge or disk which rests upon the 
ovary and surrounds the style ; I have never found this disk moist, 
even when the wide part of the corolla is quite wet with honey ; 
it is moreover not so smooth as honey-glands usually are. On the 
other hand, I have very frequently found in both species a drop of 
honey at the outer side of the base of each stamen; and as the 
base of the corolla immediately above its insertion is all round 
much thicker and fleshier than the upper portion, I at first did not 
doubt that it secreted the honey. But I have since convinced 
myself that Sprengel was right, and that the drops of honey secreted 
by the epigynous disk pass between the filaments to the w r all of 
the corolla. 

So far, both species agree with one another : but in other respects 
each has certain advantages over the other. V. My rt illus secretes 
more honey, which is lodged in a much more globular corolla ; the 
opening is narrowed so that only insects with a proboscis long 
enough to reach from the exterior to the base of the corolla can 
obtain the honey. On the other hand, V. nliyinosum forms taller 
bushes bearing much more numerous flowers, which are red on 
the side turned towards the light and therefore much more con- 
spicuous while the mouth of the corolla is 3 mm. wide, permitting 
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the smaller insects to insert their heads or the whole forepart of 
the body. V. Myrtillus has thus adapted itself exclusively for the 
long-proboscised bees (hive-bees, humble-bees), which are con- 
spicuous for their skill and diligence ; they know that within 
the inconspicuous corolla they will find a rich store of honey, and 
seek it so assiduously that hundreds of the flowers are visited and 
fertilised by a single insect. V. uliginosum has adapted itself by 
its more conspicuous flowers and more accessible honey to much 
more various insects ; it is much less frequently and less 
assiduously visited by the long-tongued bees than V. Myrtillus , 
for the greater part of the honey is carried away by the short- 
lipped insects. 



1. — Flower of Vaccinium Myrtillut, slightly magnified, from the wide. 

2. — Flower of V. uiipinonum, after removal of half the corolla ( x 7) 


The difference in size of the mouths of the corolla causes also 
another difference, illustrated in Fig. 121. In V. Myrtillus the 
stigma projects a little beyond the corolla, and, as every insect- 
visitor inserts only its proboscis into the flower, the stigma is certain 
to be touched by the insect’s head before the latter receives the 
pollen shed upon it. In V. uliginosum, if the stigma occupied the 
same position, the smaller bees ( Halictus and small Andrew ; and 
Nomadce ) might enter the flower without ever touching the stigma ; 
whereas, placed as it is, immediately within the entrance, it must 
be touched by even the smallest insects entering the flower. I 
have verified by direct observation this marked distinction between 
the insect-visitors of the two species. 
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284. V. Myrtillus, L. : — 

Visitors ; (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , very ab., s. ; (2) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 , 
ab. ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. 9 ; (4) B. terrestris, L. 9 ; (5) B. Scrimshirauus, 

K. $ , all sucking only. They hung; head downwards, from the corolla. All 
the humble-bees that I observed were females, for the workers scarcely occur 
when the id ant is jn flower (middle of April to beginning of May). (6) An- 
drena nigroienea, lv. J , I once found this species, whose proboscis is only 3| 
mm. long, endeavouring vainly to reach the honey. 

285. V. u ligin osum, L. — I found all the following insects upon 
this plant on one sunny afternoon (May 19, 1870) : — 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidic : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9> ab. ; (2) Bombus 
terrestris, L. $ , freq. ; (3) B. hortorum, L. *5 > (4) B. pratorum, L. $ ; (5) 
B. agrorum, F. 9 » (b) B. confusus, Schenck, 9 5 (7) B. (Apatlius) vestalis, 
Fourc. 9, freq. ; (8) B. (A.) campestris, Pz. 9 ; (9) B. sil varum, L. 9 ; (10) 
Andrena lugromnea, K. 9 6 ; (11) A. pilipes, F. d ; (12) A. fulva, Schrank, 
9; (13) A. Gwynana, K. 9; (14) A. atriceps, K. ; (15) Halictus rubi- 
cundus, Chr. 9 ! (lb) H. flavipes, F. 9 ; (17) H. sexnotatus, K. 9 ; (18) H. 
cylindricus, F. 9 ; (10) H. sexstrigatus, Schenck, 9; (20) Colletes cunicularia, 

L. 9 ; (21) Ndlnada ruficornis, L. 9 5 (22) N. ferruginata, K. 9 ; (23) Osmia 
rufa, L. 9> all sucking; ( b ) Yespirltr : (24) Vespa rufa, L., s. B. Diptera — 
Syrphuhr : (25) Eristalis arbustorum, L., very ab. ; (26) E. borticola, Mgn., 
scarce ; (27) E. intricarius, L., do. ; (28) Rliingia rostrata, L., not unfreq. ; all 
four sucking. C. Lepidoptera — Hhopalocera : (29) Lycama argiolus, L. ; (30) 
Theda rubi, L., both sucking. See also No. 590, in. 

Vaccmium oxycoccus, L. — The structure of the flower was care- 
fully described by Sprengel. It is adapted for bees, but is very 
sparingly visited. The flowers last a very long time, according to 
Sprengel, eighteen days, and Sprengel was probably justified in 
considering this fact to be explained by the scanty insect-visits 
(590- HI.). 

Vaccinium Vitis-idceu , L. — The mouth of the corolla is still 
wider than in V. uliyinosnm, and the flower is more nearly erect. 
The plant is fertilised by hive-bees and humble-bees (589, 609). 


Oku. ERIC ACE A. 

Tribe Arbutea. 

Ardostaphylos Uva-ursi, Spr. {Arbutus uva-ursi, L.).— The 
flower resembles that of Erica tdralix in structure, and is likewise 
fertilised chiefly by humble-bees (609). 
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• Tribe Andromedece . 

Epigcca is tetr amorphic, possessing four kinds of flowers, which 
differ partly in the length of the style, partly in the condition of 
the stigma and anthers (Asa Gray, No. 285). 

Tribe Ericew. 

286. Erica tetralix, L. — The pendulous, urceolate flower is 
7 mm. long, 4 mm. wide in the middle, and 2 mm. wide at the 



F:o. 122 .—Erira O tralix, L 
Flower, after removal of half the calyx ami corolla. 

a, sepal ; h. corolla ; c, its recurved limit ; <f, anthers, partly displaced ; r, their orifices ; /, their 
appendages ; g. nectaries ; k, ovary ; f, style ; k, stigma. 

mouth. The base of the ovary is surrounded by a dark, glandular 
ring which secretes honey. The style (t) stands in the axis of the 
flower, extending to the mouth of the corolla ; it bears at the 
end a blackish, moist, sticky stigma ( k ), which protrudes slightly 
from the mouth of the flower, so that an insect, hanging beneath 
the flower and thrusting its proboscis towards the honey at the 
base, must bring the forepart of its head- in contact with the 
stigma and be smeared with the sticky secretion. The eight 
anthers lie in a circle close around the style, a little way above the 
stigma (in the inverted position of the flower) ; each possesses two 
long, sharp, divergent processes, which reach to the sides of the 
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corolla. A honey-seeking insect, immediately after touching the 
stigma, brings its proboscis in contact with some of these append- 
ages, whereupon a shower of dry, dusty pollen is shed from the 
holes in the anthers on to the forepart of the insect’s head. 

In absence of insects, self-fertilisation may take place, as part of 
the pollen always falls upon the edge of the stigma and remains 
adherent there. Humble-bees are the chief fertilising agents. 

This species was described by Dr. Ogle in No. 633 . 

A. Hymenoptera — Ajridie : (1) Bombus senilis, Sm. 9 9 d (14 — 15) ; (2) 
B. silvurum, L. $ 9 (10—14) ; (3) B. agrorum, F. 9 9 (10—15); (4) B. 
Rajelliis, 111. 9 (10 — 11) ; (5) B. terrestris, L. 9 (7 — 9), all very ab., hanging 
to the corolla back downwards ; (H) Nomada Solidagiuis, Pz. 1 saw this 
insect once, apparently trying in vain to reach the honey ; (7) Apis mellifica, 
L. 9 , is scarcely able to reach the base of the flower legitimately, as its 
proboscis is only G mm. long. It is a very abundant visitor of Erica tctralix, 
but usually bites through the corolla, about midway. On Oct. 15, 1871, 

1 saw numerous honey-bees sucking normally. I omitted to observe whether 
these late flowers were a little smaller than those of summer ; if so they would 
exactly suit the honey-bee. B. Diptera — Syrphiiicr : (8) Yolucella bombylans, 
L. (7 — 8), aff., s. ; (9) Y. plumata, L. 1‘rcq., s. ; (10) V. hammrrhoidalis, Zett., 
scarce, s. <_'. Lepidopt era— Xncftar : (11) Plusia gamma, L., s. 

Erica cinerea, L., the fine-leaved heath, agrees in the structure 
of its flower with E. tctralix, according to Dr. Ogle ( 633 ). 

Erica carnca, L. — This species is adapted by the colour and 
size of its flowers to butterflies, which alone {c.g. V. cardvi) visit 
it in abundance, and effect cross- fertilisation. The sepals and 
petals vary from bright pink to crimson, and the peduncles are 
still more intensely coloured. The flower narrows so much towards 
its mouth that the entrance is blocked by the anthers, and just 
admits the thin proboscis of a butterfly, which cannot avoid touching 
first the stigma and then the anthers, and so performing cross- 
fertilisation. I have seen Bombus terrestris making great but 
ineffectual efforts to insert its proboscis into the flower. The 
inverted position of the flower is somewhat inconvenient for butter- 
flies, and causes them delay. We may suppose that the ancestors 
of Erica carnca grew where bees were more plentiful and butter- 
flies less so, and that the flowers were first adapted for bees, 
as almost all other inverted, bell-sliaped flowers are ; and that 
they acquired their present colour and form under the influence 
of Lepidoptera, which preponderate so conspicuously in the Alps 
(609). 

287. Calluna vulgaris, L.— The bell-shaped corolla is 2 to 
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3 mm. long, and cleft into four lobes to near its base. Honey 
is" secreted by eight blackish glands in the base of the flower, 
alternating with the stamens, and is easily accessible to short- 
lipped insects. What the plant loses in attractiveness by the small 



E. J\ 


Fir;. 12 X.-Erie* carnra. I.. 

A. — Bud. for next year, inclosed in the calyx ( x 7). 

B. — Ditto, after removal of two sepals 

C — Ditto, after removal of the whole calyx and half the corolla. Three .if the eight stamen* 
have been drawn out ( x 7). 

D. - Pnl’en-tetrads from a burl, greatly magnified. (Uergiin, hepteinlier S, l«7s. ) 

E. — Flower, in side view (x 7). The flowers usually do not luing vertically, but only inclined 
downwards. 

F. — Ditto, after removal of half of the stamens aud corolla. 

G. — Mouth of flower 

H. — Essential organs, in their natural position ; the stamens have sprung slightly outwards ou 
removal of the corolla. 

J. — Anthers ; inner, outer, and lateral view. 

(E, F, G, Lenz, Juue 1 ; 11, J, Bergiin, June 2, 1870). 


size of its corolla, it makes up by the red colour and large size 
of the sepals, and by association of the flowers in long, almost 
uninterrupted groups. Calluna vulgaris is visited by at least as 
many insects as Erica tttralix , and by a greater variety owing to 
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the accessible position of the honey. While in the flowers of Erica 
tetralix, which hang vertically, great regularity prevails in the 
arrangement of the parts, the style occupying the axis of the 
flower, and the anthers forming a circle symmetrically round it with 
their orifices directed downwards, in the flowers of Calluna , which 
are almost horizontal, insects are liable to be dusted with pollen 
from above, as the style and stamens curve upwards and permit the 
insect to reach the honey only by way of the lower half of the 
flower. 

The larger bees, such as hive-bees and humble-bees, clinging 
with forelegs and midlegs to the outer side of the flower, weigh 
it down into the vertical position ; then, hanging on below, they 
suck the honey and dust themselves with pollen, which would be 
sprinkled on them just as well and just in the same manner if the 



Flc. 124 . — (allund vulgarii, L. 

I — Old tluwer. seen from almost straight in front. 

2. — Younger flower, after removal of half of the calyx ami enrol! 

3. — A stamen. 

a, sepal; b, corolla; e, appendages of anthers ; «/, nectaries; e, anther-uriiicc , /, (Ilrunrnt 
g, style. 


style and stamens were central as in E. tetralix. But the smaller 
bees and flies thrust head or proboscis from the front into the 
flower, and the upward" curvature of the style and stamens causes 
the insect to enter by the low r er half of the flower, and so to get 
dusted with pollen from above. 

As the bud opens, the anthers dehisce, and their appendages, 
which are set with squarrose hairs, diverge so far outwards that 
they cannot fail to be touched by the proboscis of any insect-visitor, 
and then, as the shock is communicated to the anthers, the pollen 
is shaken out. The style, which even in the bud overtops the 
stamens, grows very markedly after the flower opens, as the flower 
itself does (cf. 1 and 2, Fig. 124). As a rule, it attains its full length 
only after the anthers have completely shed their pollen, at which 
time also the four-lobed stigma reaches its full development; but 
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the stigma, even when the flower first opens, is capable of causing 
pollen-grains to adhere to it, and is not rarely found dusted with 
pollen at that period. Thus cross-fertilisation is insured rather 
by the position of the stigma in advance of the anthers than, 
as Severin Axell supposes, by proterandrous dichogamy. Self- 
fertilisation does not occur. 

A. Hymenopteiva — (a) Apultr : (1) Apia imdlitica, L. $ , very ab., sucking 
only; (2) Bombus terrestris, L. 9 9 6 ■> s - (as late as Oct. 14) ; (3) Dipliysis 
serratnlse, Pz. s. ; (4) Saropoda bimaculatn, Pz. 9 > s -> with pollen of 
Calluna among its collecting-liairs ; (5) Andrena fulvicrus, K. 9 , a. ; (6) A. 
fuscipes, K. 9 s. ; (7) A. dorsata, K. 9 ; (8) A. parvula, K. 9 ; ( 9 ) A. 
simillima, Sin. 9 the last three s. and c.p. ; (/>) Venjmhv : (JO) Vespa 
holsatica, F. 9 , s. 13. Diptora — Syrphkhv : (11) Clirysotoxum octomaculatum, 
Curt.; (12) Melithreptus script us, L. ; (13) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (14) Seri- 
comyia borealis, Fallen (Thuringia); (15) Clicilosia scutellata, Fallen; (10) 
Syrphus sp., all sucking. C. Thysannptora — (17) Numerous species of Thrips. 
See also No. 590, 111. 

Treviranus’ general assertion (742) that Ericacere fertilise them- 
selves before the flower opens needs no further contradiction after 
the foregoing examples. 


Tribe Rhodorcm. 

Loudeuria (Azalea) procnmhais, L. — While the higher passes of 
the Alps are still covered with snow under the hot June sun, the 
projecting hillocks are carpeted with the red or crimson flowers of 
Loiseleuria. Numerous flies, humble-bees, and Lepidoptera fly 
from one tuft to another over the snow in search of lioney, and as the 
flowers are proterogynous, cross-fertilisation takes place regularly 
(609) * 

Kalinin . — The striking peculiarity of this genus, — viz. that 
the anthers are held fast in pouches of the corolla, until an insect- 
visitor touches the elastic, outwardly-bent filaments, setting them 
free and letting them return to their erect position, — was described 
in the case of K. laHfolia, L., (K. polifolia, Wngnham.) by Sprengel, 
but was explained by him as a contrivance for self-fertilisation. 
Dr. Hasskarl seems even to suppose that this beautiful mechanism 
simply serves for spontaneous self-fertilisation ; for lie says nothing 
about the action of insects, and declares that the stamens release 
themselves spontaneously and effect self-fertilisation (3 1 3). 

1 In DU, Alpenblumen the figure of this flower has been accidentally assigned to 
Empetrum nigrum (fig. 67). 
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Delpino and Hildebrand on the contrary, point out rightly that 
the floral mechanism of Kalmia leads to cross-fertilisation in case 
of insect-visits ; they both maintain, in opposition to Hasskarl, that 
in K. latifolia the anthers cannot spontaneously release themselves 
from their pouches. According to Delpino, the filaments are sticky 
at the base in this species, so that they cling to an insect which 
has inserted its head into the flower, and are pulled up by it when 
it leaves (178, 360). 

The fertilisation of A" ungvMifolw and K. latifolia by the hive-bee 
and other Hvmenoptera, had been observed and described two years 



A.— Young llowcr. viewed obliquely from above. Tlie stigma is mature, the anthers still closed. 
H — Ditto, in section. 

C. — A slightly older llowcr. in section. The stigma is mature, the anthers have dehisced. 

1) — StiU older flower, from above. The stigma is withered, the anthers are still oovered with 

(ITucla, Alpcnrose, June -22, 23, lsTO). 

before by Professor W. J. Beal. The insect alights on the style, and 
turning round upon it, applies its proboscis successively to the 
outer sides of the filaments to obtain the honey which is secreted 
there abundantly. In doing so, it sets free the stamens with its 
legs, and generally receives the charge of pollen upon its body. 
If insects are excluded from the plant by means of a net, the 
flowers wither and fall off without the stamens being set free. 
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Qnly here and there are anthers found to have escaped from their 
pouches (Professor W. J. Beal, No. 41, and J. T. Rothrock, No. 
676). 

Rhododendron fcrmgineum, L., was found by Ricca to be 
proterandrous, and visited by humble-bees at a height of over 
7,000 feet (665). The position of the honey causes an insect- 
visitor to pass towards it by way of the upper half of the horizontal 
flower, and as the stamens and style curve upwards, they qome in 
contact with the ventral surface of the insect. In the first stage 
the style is shorter than the stamens and the stigma is immature ; 
the anthers dehisce apically by means of two orifices. Afterwards 
when the pollen has usually been all carried away, the style elongates 
to its full length and the stigma attains its full development ; but 
the latter is still slightly overtopped and almost touched by the 
tallest anthers, and in absence of insects it must frequently come 
in contact with the pollen. Whether such self-fertilisation is effective 
is unknown (609). 

Rhododendron Khodova-, Don. (Khodora canadensis, L.) — The 
floral mechanism is described by Hildebrand (367). 

Tribe Pyrolem. 

Pyrola uniflora, L., and P. rotundi/olia, L. — These species are 
probably cross-fertilised by short-lipped insects, which may be seen 
applying their mouths to the moist stigma and the orifices of the 
anthers. I have directly observed cross-fertilisation performed in 
this way in the case of Pyrola minor, L. (No, 609, figs. 140, 150). 

Eugene Warming found flowers of different forms and sizes on 
P. minor. He observed a plentiful secretion of honey in the case 
of P. srcv.nda (762). 


Oiid. EPACRIDEJE. 

Epacris . — Delpino found one species to be proterogynous (178). 

Ord. PLUMBAGINEM. 

Some Brazilian species of Plumbago and Statice are dimorphic, 
according to Frit? Miiller (550). 

Amieria, according to Treviranus, is self-fertilising. As the 
anthers dehisce, the filaments curve inwards, bringing the anthers 
immediately above the depressed centre of the stigma on which 
they shed their pollen (742). 
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Ord. PRIMULACEM 

The species of Primula have been the subject of a series of 
interesting researches since Darwin first led the way. In his paper 
“ On the t wo forms or dimorphic condition in the species of Primula , 
and on their remarkable sexual relations” (No. 154), he showed 
that in P . veris the stigma in the long-styled form possesses papillae 
three times as long as those of the short-styled form ; and that the 
pollen-grains of the long stamens are half as large again as those 
of the short ; that the same holds good of P. Auricula and P. sinensis ; 
that these Primulas are very unproductive in absence of insects, 1 
but fully productive when artificially fertilised or when insects 
have access to them ; and that in artificial fertilisation legitimate 2 
crossings gave a yield half as great again as illegitimate. 

Hildebrand repeated Darwin’s experiments on P. sinensis, and 
obtained almost identical results. He performed the additional 
experimenVof fertilising flowers of each kind with their own pollen, 
and found that this was the least productive of all ways. Also 
Hildebrand sowed the seeds which resulted from the various modes 
of fertilisation, and showed that the union of two long-styled 
flowers produced mainly long-styled plants, and the union of two 
short-styled flowers produced mainly short-styled plants ; while 
legitimate crossing of the two kinds of flowers produced offspring 
consisting of both forms in tolerably equal numbers (No. 340, 
18G4). 

Treviranus had already (No. 742, 18(13), added P. fannosa, P. 
villosa, and P. minima to Darwin’s list of dimorphic species. Mr. 
John Scott (No. 692, 1864) enumerated altogether thirty-six 
species of Primula as dimorphic, arid six as homomorphic, and 
showed thatP. mollis was homomorphic and regularly self-fertilised, 
P. scolira homomorphic, but rarely self-fertilised, though fruit- 
ful to its own pollen, P. rcrticillata homomorphic, and usually 
unproductive when fertilised with its own pollen. 

Axell figures the homomorphic and proterandrous flowers of 
P. strict a, and states that they fertilise themselves (17). 

Rieca describes P. lonejiflora, All., as homomorphic and proter- 

1 Darwin found that, in absence of insects, the long-styled form of P. mptnau 

was twenty-four times ns productive ns the short-styled. Hildebrand found both 
absolutely barren. , , 

2 i.e. the fertilisation of either form with pollen from the other form. 
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audrous, the style being long and exserted, and the anthers standing 
in*the mouth of the long tube (665). 

Darwin compared the productiveness of legitimate and illegi- 
timate crossings in Primula veris, P. elatior, Jacq., P. vulgaris, P. 
sinensis ; Hildebrand in P. sinensis and P. Auricula; Scott in P. 
sikkimensis, P. cortusioides, P. involucrata, and P.farinosa (167). 

According to Darwin, the common Oxlip is a natural hybrid 
between the primrose and cowslip, while the Bard field Oxlip 
(P. elatior, Jacq.) is a good (lieterostyled) species (161, 167). 

288. Primula elatior, Jacq. — Honey is secreted by the base 
of the ovary. In the short-styled flowers the tube is 15 to 17 mm. 
long, and begins to widen at a height of 12 to 13 mm. ; the stigma 
stands in the middle of the tube and the anthers in the wide 
entrance. I11 the long-styled form the tube is 12 to 14 mm. long, 
and begins to widen out at a height of 4 to 5 mm. ; in the middle 
of the tube, at the base of the expanded portion stand the 
anthers, and the stigma stands at or a little above the mouth of 
the tube. Humble-bees can insert their heads (5 ' mm. long) 
wholly into the tube, and so require a proboscis at least 12 mm. 
long to extract the honey from the longest flowers, and one at 
least 7 mm. long to do so in the shortest. As in Pulmonaria, 
the bee, if it gains the honey in the ordinary manner and not by 
biting a hole through the tube, must touch the organs which 
stand in the mouth of the flower with its head, and those in the 
middle of the tube with its maxilla? ; and so, passing from flower to 
flower, it effects legitimate cross-fertilisation. Pollen-collecting bees 
are only able to secure their pollen in the short-styled flowers ; 
they learn to recognise the long-styled plants at a distance and 
to avoid them, and then never perform cross-fertilisation but very 
often self-fertilisation. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apkfa- : (1) Bombas liortormn, L. 9 9 (18 — 21), 
sucking normally, s. and <■..]>., vorv ab. ; (2) B. sil varum, L. 9 0- — 14), sucking 
normally ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. 9 (12-14), do. ; (4) B. confusus, Sehenck, 9 
(12 — 14), do. ; (5; B. terrestris, L. (7 -9), makes a hole in the corolla-tube a 
little above the calyx, sometimes biting it with its mandibles, sometimes 
piercing it with its maxilla?, and so reaching the honey with its tongue (I have 
sometimes seen this bee, before boring tlie ilower, make several attempts to 
reach the honey in the legitimate way,- this observation is of interest, as 
proving that the bee is not guided by instinct to the plant adapted for it, but 
that it makes experiments, and gets its honey where and how it can) ; (6) Osmia 
rufa, L. (7 — 8) ; (7) Apis mellifica, L. 9 > 1 saw both of these species 
thrust their tongues into several flowers, and then abandon the plant ; (8) 
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Antliophora pilipes, F. <j> (19—21), sucking normally and c.p., very ab. ; (9) 

Andrena Gwynana, K. $ (2£), c.p. on the short-styled form, ab. It holds the 
anthers in the mouth of the flower with its forefeet, bites the pollen loose with 
its mandibles and sweeps it with the tarsal brushes of the midlegs into the 
collecting-hairs of the hindlegs. It visits the long-styled form also, but flies 
away immediately ; not, however, without performing cross- fertilisation in the 
momentary visit. I have never seen a pollen-collecting humble-bee alight on 
a long-styled flower ; it seems to recognise them at some distance and to avoid 
them. B. Diptera — BmnhtfHffa; : (10) Boinbylius discolor, Mgn. (11- -12), 
s., ab. ; (11) B. major, L. (10), much less freq., probably in most cases unable 
to reach the honey. C. Coleoptera — SUqih/linidfe : (12) Omalinm florale, Pk., 
ab., creeping about in the flowers. See also No. 590, ill. 



A — Short -styled, H.— T.ong-styled plant (nut. size). 

0 — Short-stvled, 1> — l.nng-atvled flower in section (nat. size). 


E.— Htigmntii: papilla 1 of short 
K. G — Ditto of long-styled tie 
H.— Stigma of short-styled flr 
K. — Moistened pollen of short 


-styled flower. 

wer, 1— Ditto of long-styled flower (x 7). 
-styled flower, L.— Ditto of long-styled flower. 


Primula officinalis, Jacq. (P. vcris, L.), the Cowslip. The 
structure of the flower resembles that ot P. clatior ; the visitors 
include humhle-hccs and Anthophora pilipes (509, III.). 

The handsome red Alpine species, Primula inttgri folia, L., 
villosa, Jacq., farinosa, L., viscosa. All., minima, L., longffiora, All., 

0 c 
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afe all adapted for Lepidoptera by their colour and by the narrowing 
of the mouth of the tube. 

All these species, with the exception of P. longijlora, are lietero- 
sty led (609). 

Primula farinosa occurs both on the Alps and in North 
Germany, and probably owes this wide distribution to the mild 
climate succeeding the Glacial period. On the Alps, where it is 
visited by Lepidoptera in great numbers (I have noted forty-eight 
species), the entrance of the flower is distinctly narrower than in 
North Germany, where Lepidoptera are less plentiful and where 
the plant has probably to depend on the visits of bees (609). 

Primula longijlora is homostylie, and adapted by its long narrow 
tube for Lepidoptera. The tube is 16 to 24 mm. long, and the 
honey is, therefore, accessible only to Macroglosm stdlaiarum (25 to 
28) and to DeilephUa euphorbia*. (25 mm.) among all the Alpine 
Lepidoptera. 

289. Hottonia palustris, L. — The flowers are dimorphic. 
Honey is secreted by the ovary. In both kinds of flowers, the tube 



1— Long-stylt-d flower 
2.— ltd papilla*. 

8.— Short -styled flower 

4 . — It* fltiymatic papilla.-, on the same wnh* us 2. 

is 4 to 5 mm. long, the organs of one sex standing in its entrance 
and those of the other projecting 3 to 4 mm. beyond. In the 
damp state the pollen-grains of the long-styled form (which in 
legitimate crossing have to traverse a style 4 to 5 mm. long) fire 
spherules *011 to '014 mm. in diameter ; those of the short-styled 
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form (which in legitimate fertilisation traverse a style 7 to 9 mm. 
long) are spherules '018 to *023 mm. in diameter. 

The stigma in the long-styled form, which has to receive the 
larger pollen -grains, may be seen with a simple lens to be rough 
and velvety ; its papillae are very much larger than those on the 
stigma in the short-styled form, which appears fairly smooth under 
a lens (cf. Fig. 127, 1, 2). 

Insects in sucking the honey touch organs of equal height with 
the same parts of their bodies, and so effect legitimate cross- 
fertilisation regularly. Pollen-seeking insects have no need to 
thrust their heads into the flower in the short-styled form, and 
hence do not come in contact with its stigma ; they come in contact 
with the stigma in long-styled flowers, into which they have to 
thrust their heads to reach the pollen. In visiting several long- 
styled flowers consecutively they must as a rule bring about 
illegitimate crossing. Probably the much greater productiveness 
of illegitimate crossings in the case of long-styled than in short- 
styled flowers (vide next table) is due to the fact that the former 
kind of illegitimate crossings occur frequently in nature while the 
latter do not, and that the former alone, therefore, are of use in 
reproducing the plant. 

Visitors: A. Hynnaioptera — Sphetjlihr : ( 1 ) Pompilus viaticus, L., s., 
thrusting its head into the tube. B. Diptcra — (a) Enqnthr : (2) Einpis livida, 
L. ; (3) E. kucoptera, Mgn. ; (4) E. pemiipea, L., all three ab., s. ; (b) 
Si/rji/iithv : (5) Eristalis arbustoruni, L. ; ((!) E. nemonini, L., both freq.. s. or 
l'.p. ; (7) Rhingia rostrata, L.; s., ab. Five additional visitors (Dipteru) are 
onuiiHTiited in No. 590 , ill. 

Sprengel was aware of the dimorphism of this plant, and 
suspected that it had some unknown purpose. Huttonia palustris 
occurs with cleistogamic flowers (1 67). 

Mr. John Scott performed on Hottonia palustris the same 
experiments that Darwin had first instituted on Primula, and 
obtained likewise the result that legitimate or heteroinorpliic 
crossings are the most productive (692). 

In the summer of 18G7, I repeated Scott’s experiments on 
specimens which I kept in a large vessel of water in my room, with 
the following results : — 
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Long styled ... | Long-styled ... 1 An unfortunate accident spoilt the results. 


I Short-styled ... 


D. — Stigma Fertilised v 
| Long-styled ... I Long-styled ... 


17 I 


I 


I Short-styled ... Short -styled ... 13 68 f. 2 

I — — '17 128 7'."> 

* n. b. e, indicate different individual plants. 


Although these observations are in some places defective, they 
illustrate well on the whole Darwin’s law that in heterostyled 
plants legitimate crossings are the most fruitful. 

Also the preceding table shows clearly that self-fertilisation 
and the crossing of flowers on the same plant are much less 
productive even than illegitimate crossings of flowers on different 
plants. And of very special interest is the fact, brought out by my 
experiments, that in Hottonia palustri* illegitimate crossing between 
different plants of the long-styled form is just as productive as the 
legitimate crossings are . 1 

I have shown above that this kind of illegitimate crossing is to 
a great extent performed by pollen -feeding flies. If we suppose 
that the superior effect of legitimate crossing in other dimorphic 
and trimorphic plants results from tlieir being exclusively or almost 
exclusively fertilised legitimately in a state of nature, and that 
other ways of fertilisation from long disuse may and do become 

* This result is arrived at by comparing 1A and 2A in tin- foregoing table ; if, on 
the other hand, as Darwin rightly insists (No. 167, chap, i.), we add the number of 
seeds from all the capsules produced by the two modes of fertilisation, we obtain as 
the mean number in the long-styled capsules, after legitimate fertilisation, 91 -4, 
after illegitimate, 77 ‘5, or in tne proportion of ]f*ft to 85. 
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inoperative, we can easily comprehend how in Hottonia palustris 
application of pollen from a long-styled flower to a long-styled 
stigma on another plant has retained its full efficiency. 1 

Androsacc Vitaliana, K.S., is dimorphic (Treviranus, No. 742 ; 
Darwin, No. 167). 

The Alpine species of Andromce (A. septentrionalis, L., A. 
Chamcejasme, Host., A. obtusifolia, All., etc.) are homogamic, and 
visited chiefly by Diptera, but to some extent by Lepidoptera and 
small bees; in absence of insects they are self-fertilised (No. 609, 
figs. 140, 141). 

Species of Cortusa fertilise themselves, according to Treviranus, 
by the style bending back towards the anthers (742). 

Dionyda, Fenzl., is dimorphic according to Kuhn (399). 

The Alpine species of Soldanella are adapted for bees by the 
pendulous or inclined bell-shaped flower, the lilac or violet colour, 
the position of the anthers close around the style, and the more 
or less complete protection of the honey from small insects by 
means of the anthers and appendages of the corolla (609,- figs. 
140-148). * 

290 . Lysimachia VULGARIS, L. — The following varieties of 
this plant occur near Lippstadt : («) on sunny embankments, a 
conspicuous form which is never or only rarely self-fertilised ; (J>) in 
shady hollows, a less conspicuous form which fertilises itself 
regularly ; (c) transition forms in spots intermediate in character, 
e.fj. on the banks of ditches exposed to the sun. In the form («) 
the petals are dark -yellow, red at the base, recurved, expanding 
widely, about 12 111m. long and (i mm. broad on an average, and 
the filaments are red near the end ; the style projects several 
millimetres beyond the tallest anthers, so that in case of insect- 
visits, cross-fertilisation takes place regularly, but in absence of 
insects, self-fertilisation cannot easily occur. In (l>) the petals are 
light-yellow and of one colour throughout, 10 mm. long and 5 mm. 
broad on an average, not spreading out so widely, but for the most 
part diverging obliquely upwards ; the filaments are greenish-yellow ; 
the style is of the same length as the two inferior and longer 
stamens, so that in absence of insects self-fertilisation always 
occurs, (c) The intermediate forms differ from (b) either (1) bv the 

1 This reasoning, however, is directly opposed to other cases, such as that of 
Linum grandijiorum , in which the long-styled form is quite unproductive with 
pollen from another long-styled flower, although from the position of the anthers it 
is regularly conveyed to the stigma (No. 167, chap. vi.). 
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red colour of the filaments, or (2) by the larger size of the petals, 
or (3) in both characters together, or in addition (4) by a slight 
red colouring in the base of the corolla, or still further (5) by a 
slight extension of the style beyond the longer stamens. All such 
intermediate stages between the extreme forms occur in the same 
localities, and not unfrequently even on the same plant. 

These forms of Lysimachia vulgaris form another illustration 
of the law, exemplified in so many previous cases, that while it is 
of advantage to the plant when sure of insect-visits to be capable 
of cross-fertilisation only, it is above all important that, where 
insect-visits are rare, the plant shall be capable of reproducing 
itself by self-fertilisation. 

I have not discovered honey in any of the forms of this plant. 
The flowers are visited regularly and persistently by pollen- seeking 
insects, and sometimes by honey-seeking insects which fly away 
after a few vain attempts to find honey. 


A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidu : (1) Mucropis labiuta, V/.. 9 d , rather a>»., 
especially the females, on the sunshine-loving form of the plant., I found tin; 
females os a rule only on flowers of this plant, diligently sweeping the flowers 
and juling large masses of moistened pollen on their hind legs. 1 am still 
unable to decide where they got the material to moisten the pollen with. 1 
should suppose that they bored into the succulent tissue of the flower, were it 
not that the mandibles are blunt and fringed at the end : perhaps the sharp 
points at the end of the short, blunt tongue do this work, which usually belongs 
to the mandibles. (2) Hal ictus zonulus, Sm. d , scarce ; (9) Andrenadentku- 
lata, K. £ , scarce; (h) Ve*pid<v : (4) Odynerus purietum, L. 9> scarce (the last 
three had obviously visited the flower in the vain hope of honev). li. Diptcra 
— Syrphidm : (5) Syritta pipiens, L., f.p. on the self-fertilised shade-loving 
form ; (6) Syrphus balteatus, Deg., f.p. 

Lysimachia nummularia, L., is almost always sterile (Darwin, 
No. 158), perhaps because all the examples in the same neighbour- 
hood come from the same stock (of. Eug. Warming, No. 762). 

Lysimachia thyrsiflora, L., is proterogynous (762). 

Centunculus minimus, L., is regularly self- fertilised, according 
to Ascherson (10) ; it could hardly be otherwise, to judge from the 
inconspicuousness of the flowers. 

Anagallis a.rvcnsis, L, and A. ccerulea, Schreb. — Delpino 
is of opinion that A. cocrulca and arvensis were originally 
two forms of a single dimorphic species, which became in- 
dependent (“divorzio di due forme reunite originariamente sovra 
una pianta dimorpha;” No. 172, p. 45) ; but as yet this view is 
without proof. 
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The flowers of both species are adapted for insects in a simple 
and effective way, so that cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits 
and self-fertilisation in absence of insects are equally well insured. 
During the sunniest hours of the day,, from about 9 A.M. to 3 P.M., 
the petals (scarlet in A. arvensis, blue in A. ccerulea), which cohere 
only by a ring at the base, spread out almost to a vertical plane, 
which has a diameter of 10 to 12 mm. in A. arvensis and rather 
less in A. cwridea ; the five stamens protrude from the centre of the 
flower, and the style projects between the stamens and curves 
downwards, so that an insect alighting on the lower part of the 
corolla and going towards the anthers comes first in contact with 
the stigma. Stigma and anthers ripen simultaneously ; the pollen. 



1.— Fully expanded, 
a.— Half closed. 

4. — A. earulra, Schrelu 
3. — Fully expanded. 

4 -In section. (x3j.) 
sf, stigma. 

which coats the anthers all round, is all that the flowers offer to 
insect-visitors, unless perhaps the delicate red, jointed, knobbed 
hairs which clothe the filaments are manipulated by flies with their 
labellae, as I have observed in the case of the hairs upon the 
filaments of Ve.rbascum. 1 In either case it is to the stamens that 
insects come, and if they alight on the interior part of the flower as 
the most convenient place for them, the downward curvature of the 
stigma suffices to insure cross-fertilisation. About 3 P.M. the 
sepals and petals begin to close up, so that the coloured surface 
formed by the corolla is reduced to less than a fourth of its former 

1 According to Delpino, AvagaVis and also Vcrlascum are adapted for pollen- 
collecting bees, which cling to the slnmiual hairs ; but as to Anagallis direct 
observation is yet wanting {No. 178 , ir. p. 29b). 
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size (cf. Fig. 128, 1 and 2). The plant, therefore, no longer attracts 
insects, but by the closure of the flower the stigma is drawn 
inwards apd brought in contact with the three inferior anthers ; so 
thftt self-fertilisation results, unless insects have been attracted 
during the warm hours of the day and have removed the pollen 
from the anthers, at the same time cross-fertilising the stigma. 

I have not yet observed insects visiting either species. 

Trientalis europcva, L., is proterogynous and devoid of honey 
(590, III.). 

Ord. EBENA GEJZ. 

Diospyros virginiana, L., according to Asa Gray, is probably 
androdioecious (167, 2nd ed.). 

Ord. OLEACE.E . 

Species of Jasniinum are self-fertilised, according to Treviranus 
(742), the style curving back towards the anthers. Kuhn mentions 
Jasminum as containing dimorphic species (399). 

Forsythia is heterostvled (Darwin, No. 167), but n<tt invariably 
so (590, in.). 

291. Syhinga vulgaris, L. — Honey is secreted by the ovary, 
and occupies 2 to 4 mm. of the tube, which is 8 to 10 mm. long ; 



Flu. 12ft. - - Syringn rulgnrin, I.. 

1. — Flower, from the side, after removal of hair the corolla. 

2. — Ditto, from above. 

it— Mouth of the flower, immediately after its expansion. 

4.— Ditto, somewhat later. 

*, sepal ; p, petal ; ft, filament; a, anther; po, pollen ; ov, ovary ; it, stigma. 

it is sheltered from rain by the two stamens, which to a great- 
extent fill up the mouth of the tube, and the length of the tube 
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protects it from short-lipped insects : it is all the more diligently 
sought therefore by insects whose proboscis is sufficiently long. 
An insect in inserting its proboscis brings it in contact 'first with 
the anthers, which stand in the mouth of the tube, and then with 
the stigma, which is lower down : stigma and anthers are matured 
simultaneously. If a smooth, dry needle be thrust into the flower, 
it may readily be seen that as it enters no pollen sticks to it, and 
as it is withdrawn pollen only adheres to it for 2 to 4 mm. at the 
end, where it is moist with honey. The same thing doubtless 
takes place in the case of honey-sucking insects, which must 
therefore perform cross-fertilisation regularly ; while pollen-feeding 
insects can scarcely ever effect cross-fertilisation, but must often 
cause the loosened pollen to fall upon the stigma and lead to self- 
lertilisation. In absence of insects, self- fertilisation always occurs 
ultimately. 

According to Batalin (38), there are two cultivated varieties — 
one proterandrous, the other proterogynous. I have only once 
seen the proterandrous variety ; all the plants on which I made my 
observation* were homogamie. 

Sprengel never observed insects on this plant. 

Vi si tors : A. Hyinenoptera— ■ (a) Apida- : (1) Bombus lapidaries, L. 9 9 
(10 — 14), ab. ; (2) B. ter rest ri.s, L. 9 9 (7 — 9) ; (3) B. hortorum, L. 9 9 
(18— -21), very ab. ; (4) Apis mellitica, L. 9 (6), ab. ; all sucking. (To judge 
from the length of its proboscis, the honey-bee can obtain only part of the 
honey) ; (5) Eucera longicornis, L. £ (10 — 12) ; (6) Anthophora pilipes, F. 
9 d (lib -21), ab. ; (7) Osmia rufa, L. 9 ("—9), ab., the three last sucking ; 
(8) Hal ictus albipes, F. 9 ; (/>) Vespidu : (9) Odyuerus sp. ; the two last seek 
in vain for honey. B. Dipt era — (a) liombylidce. : (10) Bombylius major, L. 
(10), s. ; (6) Si/ rph'uhc : (11) Rhingia rostrata, L. (11 — 12), very ab., s. and f.p. ; 
(12) A’ y lot a segnis, L., l'.p., after seeking in vain for honey; (13) Syritla 
pipiens, L. (3), f.p. ; (14) Eristalis sepulcralis, L., f.p. ; (15) E. arbustorum, L. 
(4 — 5), f.p. C. Lepidoptera — (a) Bhopnlocera : (16) Papilio Macliaon, L. (18) ; 
(17) P. Podalirius, L. ; both ab. (Stromberg) ; (18) Vanessa urticae, L. (12), ab. ; 
(19) Pieris cardamines, L. (11) ; (20) P. brassicce, L. (15) ; (21) P. napi, L. ; 
(22) P. rapic, L. ; all three ah. ; (/>) Sphinges : (23) Macroglossa fuciformis, L., 
lreq. (Stromberg) ; (24) M. stellatarum, L., do. 

Syrinya per ska, L., is gynomonoecious (605). 

292. Ligustrum vulgare, L. — Honey is secreted by the ovary, 
and lies at the base of the tube, which is scarcely 3 mm. long 
and expands above into a four-lobed, rarely five-lobed, limb. The 
more or less distinctly bilobed stigma is situated at the mouth of 
the tube. The two (rarely three) stamens are matured simul- 
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taneously with the stigma, and project from the tube ; the anthers 
dehisce laterally, but so widely, that the whole of their inner 
faces are covered with pollen. The two anthers stand sometimes 
wide apart (Fig. 130, 4), at other times they bend inwards over 
the stigma ( 1 , 2 ) ; in the former case, an insect’s proboscis in 
entering the flower first touches with one side an anther, and 
immediately afterwards the stigma with the opposite side, and so 
passing from flower to flower leads to cross- fertilisation ; in the 
latter case self-fertilisation and cross-fertilisation may result in- 
differently. Insect-visits are very scarce by day ; perhaps the 



Fn.. ISO . — LitlUftrum viiljian ■. I. 


I. -Flower, sern <.)>lii[iiely fnnil alk*v»\ 

‘J. —Ditto, not so far mlvniicfil, seen directly fiom nliovc. 

a, 4 .— Flowers, seen from the side, after removal of half the corolla ( \ 

white, sweet-scented flowers attract nocturnal Lepidoptera in 
greater numbers. Flowers whose anthers arc inclined inwards 
above the stigma always fertilise themselves in absence of insects. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apuhr ; (1) Hcriadet* Iruneorum, L., s. (.1 une 27 , lHO'.l). 
B. Diptera — $yrphul(r : ( 2 ) Eriwtalis lionioriini, L., s. (June 21, 1H<»8;. A further 
list of visitors (four beetles, two flies, two bees, seven Lepidoptera) is given in 
No. 590, in. 


Ow>. A POCYN A CEJ'. 

293. Vinca minor, L. — The structure of the flower was 
correctly described by Sprengel, but incorrectly explained, since 
be overlooked here, as elsewhere, the advantage of cross-fertilisa- 
tion. Sprengel had found Thrips, but no other insect, in the 
flower, and lie supposed that in creeping in and out of the flower 
it transferred pollen to the stigma of the same flower, and that in 
this way alone fertilisation was effected. 

Darwin ( 153 ) gave the first correct account of the mechan- 
ism of Vinca, for he recognised that a long thin proboscis in 
passing into the flower gets smeared with adhesive matter, and 
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in being drawn out carries with it pollen, which in the next 
flower is left attached to the stigmatic edge of the disk, which 
terminates the style. And in the case of Vinca major , which 
Darwin had never seen visited by insects in England nor bearing 
fruit, he obtained good seed by repeatedly passing a fine bristle 
down among the stamens in six flowers on two plants, and thus 
effecting both cross- and self-fertilisation. Another English ob- 
server (i 22 a) was led by Darwin’s account to perform the same 
experiment on Vinca rosea, L. ; he obtained good seed, though he 
had before found the plant always unproductive. A third English 
observer (636A) maintained that he had got good seed from 
Vinca rosea when left to itself. But Darwin showed that this last 



Flower, after removal of the anterior part of the corolla. 

a, ovary; bb. two yellow honey-glands ut the. base of the ovary; r, style; il, point where the 
filaments separate from the corolla, marked externally by depressions; d, e, filament with its 
inward bend ; e, /, anther, dehiscing int.rorseiy ■ p, of the style; h, disk-shaped end of 

the style, surrounded with viscid matter and f.i . in-u.-i.v a- a stigma on two sides of its lower 
edge ; k, hairs upon the stigma-disk which reet-h • tie t. as it issues from the anthers. 


result was faulty, as the plant stood in a greenhouse with open 
windows, by which moths might enter ( 153 . p- 8.31). 

Delpino, unaware of these observations, gave later a full 
account, agreeing with Darwin’s, of the mechanism of the flower 
of Vinca ; his description was taken from V. rosea, in which the 
lower border of the stigmatic disk extends downwards in the form 
of an inverted cup (173, pp- 15 - 17 ). Hildebrand afterwards gave 
figures of the flowers, which illustrated Delpino’s account (352). 

None of the foregoing observers seem to have seen any insects 
except Thrips on any species of Vinca, which is remarkable, as 
V. minor in its season (beginning of April until May) is most 
conspicuous and rich in honey, and in my experience is in sunny 
weather visited abundantly by insects. The tube of the corolla is 
11 mm. long in V. minor, but insects can easily insert their heads 
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, into the upper part until the way is barred immediately above the 
anthers by hairs ; the two yellow nectaries lying beside the ovary 
are distant only 8 mm. from this point. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apulm : (1) Bombus liortorum, L. 9 (21); 
(2) B. lapiclarius, L. 9 (12 — 14) ; (3) B. agrorum, F. 9 (12—15) ; all three 
very ab. (4) B. terrestris, L. 9 (7 — 9), less ab. ; (5) B, vestal is, Fourc. 9 (12), 
scarce ; (6) Anthophora pilipes, F. 9 6 (19—21), very ab. ; (7) Osinia rufa, 
L. d (7 — 8). B. Diptera — BomfoylhUv : (8) Bombylius major, L. (10) ; (9) B. 
discolor, Mik. (11 — 12), very ab., the latter species (April 18, 1869) as early as 
7.45 a.m. All the visitors sucking normally. C. Thysanoptera — (10) Thrips, 
ab. See also No. 590, in. 

294. Vinca major, L. — I have once seen JJombus ayrorum , 
F. 9 (12 — 1 5 mm.), visiting this plant ; it sucked numerous flowers, 
thrusting its head completely into the mouth of the tube. 

Ta hernoomonta ua echinata , Aubl., is barren when fertilised with 
pollen of the same flower or of other flowers on the same plant, and 
is productive only when fertilised with pollen from another plant 
(Fritz Miiller, No. 359). 

Apocynum androsccw ifolium, L., is fertilised by butterflies, and 
cements its pollen to the insect’s tongue (Ludwig, No. 432). 

Apocynum hypericifoliu-m, Ait., has the same arrangement 
(Ludwig, No. 443). 

Ncrium Oleander , L., and X. odorum, Ait.., are adapted for long- 
tongued Lepidoptera (443). 

In Rhynchodia ( Rliy n chos per mum ) jasminoides, according to 
Hildebrand, as in Vinca , the insect’s proboscis is smeared with 
adhesive matter as it enters, and cemented to the pollen as it is 
withdrawn (No. 356, p. 509). 


Okd. A SO LEV l A lJK a:. 

295. Asclepiar Cokxuti, Dec. (A. nyriaca, L.). — The Asclepia- 
deoc rival the Orchids, if not in the variety of their forms, at least 
in their complexity and in their perfect adaptation to insect-visit- 
ors. Hildebrand has so thoroughly described the way in which A. 
Cornuti is fertilised by insects (347), that I have scarcely any- 
thing new to add to his description ; yet it may be well that I 
should illustrate the complex mechanism by figures, and catalogue 
the insects that effect fertilisation. 

The two ovaries (q, 14) are surrounded by a fleshy column 
(■ m , 14, 2, 3, 4) and covered by a thick, fleshy disk (p, 14), and 
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Fig. 132 . — Anclfpias Cornuti, Dec. 

1. — Flower, after removal of sepals and petals, viewed from above ( x 3J). 

2. —Ditto, from the side, 

3. - Ditto, after removal of the cnculli (x 7). 

4 —Ditto, after removal of one anther 

5.— Tiie anther removed from Fig. 4, outer view, 
fi. — Ditto, inner view. 

7. — A cucullus, from the side (x 3J). 

8. — Ditto, in section. 

9. — Polllnia, immediately after extraction, outer view (x 7). 

10. — Ditto, when the twisting of the. retinacula is half completed. 

11. — Ditto, twisting complete. 

12 fVrnnsriil'iin and retinacula more magnified, outer view. 
i:i ■■ Ditto, ini it new. 

H.— Section of flower, after removal of sepals, petals, and cuculli. 

o, cucullus ; 6, its conical process ; c, upper membranous process of anther ; d, outside of 
anther-loculus; e, anther wing; /, slit between two adjacent anther-wings; g, eorpusculuin ; 
h, retinaculum ; i, pollinium; k, k, empty loculi of anther; I. connective ; m, column place of 
attachment of a cucullus ; o, stigmatic chamber ; p, fleshy stigma-disk ; q, ovary. 
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they are only capable of fecundation at five stigraatic spots close 
beneath the lower border of the disk ( 0 , 14, 4). The column, which 
really consists of the united staminal filaments, bears at its upper 
end five anthers. The anthers lie close around the stigina-disk ; 
each of them lodges two flattened pollen-masses (i, 4, 9, 10, 11) in 
two pouches ( k , 6), which are open internally, and are indicated 
externally by slight swellings (d, d, 3, 4, 5). A thin membranous 
process of the anther ( c , 5, 14) rests upon the top of the stigma-disk, 
and on each side the anther is produced into a triangular mem- 
branous expansion (ala or anther-wing) (c, 3, 5, 14), which stands 
out perpendicular to the column close to the corresponding process 
of the adjacent anther. Between the two adjacent processes 
of each pair of anthers, there is left only a very narrow slit which 
is distinctly wider at its lower end (/, 3, 4). The slit leads into an 
elongated space which we may call the stigmatic chamber ( 0 , 4, 14) ; 
for about the middle of its vertical height the stigma is exposed. 
At the upper end of the slit, visible from the outside, is a bright, 
black body (r orpnsciilum ) of regular shape (j/, 1 to 14), which is 
seen on closer examination to be a thin, hard, horny lamina. Its 
sides are bent forward for its whole length so that their edges lie 
close together, and in the middle of its lower bonier is a wedge- 
shaped slit. To this corpusculum the two adjacent pollinia of two 
neighbouring anthers are attached by bands ( retinacula ) 1 which 
lie hidden beneath the anthers (h, 4, 9, 13). 

The upper end of the column carries, besides the five anthers, 
five hollow, fleshy, foliar organs ( mcufli ), which secrete a large 
quantity of honey ; they stand opposite to the anthers, and from 
each an incurved pointed process proceeds, the upper extremity of 
which rests upon the top of the stigma-disk, and lying on the 
superior membranous process of the anthers (r) keeps the whole 
firmly in place. 

This singular apparatus acts in the following way : — 

Insects (bees, wasps, flies) which creep about the umbels in 
search of honey, attracted by the sweet scent of the flowers, slip 
upon the smooth parts of the flower until a foot enters the wide 
inferior part of a slit, in which at last it gets a firm hold. When 
the insect tries to draw its foot out in order to proceed further, 
the diverging claws are caught by the apposed edges of the anther- 
wings, and guided upwards in the slit, so that one or other of the 
two claws is brought without fail into the notch in the lower 
border of the corpusculum and there held fast. If the insect now 
1 These structures arc not in any sense homologous witli the retinacula, of Orchids. 
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draws its foot forcibly out, it brings with it the corpusculum (y) and 
the two pollinia ( [i ) attached to it by their retinacula ( h ). The 
pollinia stand wide apart when they are extracted ( 9 ) ; but the 
retinacula twist inwards as they dry (cf. 9, 10, 11) bringing the 
pollinia so close together that they may easily be introduced into 
another slit. As the insect moves on over the umbel, its foot bearing 
the pollinia slips into the lower part of a slit of another flower ; and 
this time as the leg is drawn up the pollinia are left in the stig- 
matic chamber opposite to the stigma, since the slit is too narrow to 
admit of their further passage upwards ; and the insect, freeing its 
foot by a violent pull snaps the retinacula and so extricates itself. 
The pollinia are left behind in the st.igmatic chamber, while the 
corpusculum and its broken retinacula are carried off still firmly 
attached to the insect’s foot. The insect continues its visits, and 
the retinacula attached to its feet now get fixed in corpuscula as 
the claws did before, and an insect’s foot after repeated visits may 
sometimes be seen bearing many corpuscula with their retinacula, 
often dichotomously arranged. 

Delpino saw A. Cornuti in Florence fertilised in the manner 
which I have described by Scotia horiorum, S. bicincta, Apis mcllifim, 
and Bombas Halims (i/2, 352 ). 

I have observed many bees, wasps, ants, and flies, on the flowers 
of A. Cornuti in Thuringia. Dr. Hildebrand sent me a still larger 
number of insects with corpuscula on their claws, which he had 
caught on this plant at Freiburg in the first hot days of July, 
1870. 

The following list comprises the insects observed by Delpino, 
Hildebrand, and myself : — 

(FI. = Florence, Delpino ; F. = Freiburg, Hildebrand ; Th. = 
Thuringia, IT. Muller ; ! = with corpuscula on their claws). 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apida : (1) Apis inellifica, L. $ ! (FI., Th.) ; (2 
Bombus i tali cus, L. ! (FI.) ; (3) B. terrestris, L. ? ! (F.) ; (4) B. hypnoruir 

L. ? ! (F.) ; (5) HnlietUR Scabios®, 111. ? ! (F.) ; (6) H. cylindricus, F. $ ! (F.) 
(7) H. quadrieinctus, F. ? ! (F.) ; (8) Several small species of Hal ictus (Th. 
which I never saw caught in the slits ; (9) Coclioxys Rp. ? $ ! (F.) ; (t 
St el is aterrima, Pz. ?! (F.) ; (/>) Spheyida : (11) Scolia hortorum, L. ! (FI.) 
(12) Sc. bioincta ! (FI.) ; (13) Sc. quadri punctata, F. ?! (F.) ; (14) Amm 
phila sabulusa, L. ? ! (F.) ; (15) Psammophilu aflinis, Iv. ? ! (F.) ; (<•) Vespidc 
(Hi) Foliates gallica, L. ? ! (F., Th.), and var. diadema ! (Th.) ; (d) Formicuk 
(17) Various species (Th.); they got caught in the slits and were not able to s 
themselves free. I have never seen an ant tear its leg off in order to escape. 
Diptera— (a) Syrphidtc : (18) Eristalis tenax, L. ! (F., Th.) ; (19) E. arbustoru 
L. ! (Th.) ; (20) E. nemoriun, L. ! (Th.) ; (21) Melithreptus script us, L. (Th 
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(22) • M. taeniatus, Mgu. (Th.) ; both of these obtained the honey without 
getting caught in the slits, (b) Muscidce : (23) Ocyptera brassicaria, F. (F.) ; 
(24) Lucilia (Th.) In several flowers which I dissected, the corpuscula and 
pollen masses were still in their places, though pollinia, which must have 
come from other flowers, had been inserted into the stigmatic chambers. 

The following additional list is taken from my Weitere 
Beobachtungcn, ill. p. Cl. The injects were for the most part 
observed in my garden in J uly. 

A. Diptera — Empida : Empis livida, L., s. ! B. Hymenoptera — Apuhv : 
Bombus muscorum, L. (B. agrorum, F.) <£, s. ! ab., Wurzburg ; Ccelioxys 
conoidea, 111., § 6 • ab* C. Lepidoptera — Noctuithr : Hypena proboscidalis 
L., s., not extracting the pollinia ; Plusia gamma, L., do., in the evening ; 
S 'phingidop. : Sesia formiciformis, Esp. (teste Speyer), do. I). Neuroptera : 
Panorpa communis, L., s. and extracting the pollinia. 

Asdepias curassavica, L., according to Fritz Muller’s observations 
in South Brazil, is sometimes visited by wasps, but infinitely more 
frequently by a great variety of butterflies, on whose legs the 
corpuscula and pollinia of this plant may often be found. One 



Butterfly's foot, bearing eleven corpuscula (Jr) nnrl eight pollinia (*t) of .tvlrpi-m euratnarira, L, 

butterfly, like a Vanessa, bore on one leg no less than eleven cor- 
puscula of this Asclepias. Eight only of the twenty-two pollinia 
remained, the others had been employed in the fertilisation of 
other flowers. 

Asdepias tenuifolia (?) was seen by Hildebrand to be fertilised 
by a cabbage- white butterfly (361). 

Gomphocarpus {Asdepias) fruticosa, R. Br. — The structure of 
the flower and the way in which insects visit it have been described 
by Sprengel (No. 702, pp. 139-150) : be fell into the error of 
considering the upper surface of the stigma-disk to be the stigma. 

Araujia albens, Brot. (Physianthus, Mart.), is fertilised by 
humble-bees, to whose tongue^ the corpuscula become attached. 
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Vincetoxicum officinale, L., is fertilised by the proboscides of small 
flies, Stapdia hirsuta, L., and S. gravdiflora, Mass., by Musca 
vomitoria and Sarcophaga carnaria, which are attracted by the 
putrid odour of the flowers. Asa rule, in those Asclepiadese in ' 
which fertilisation is effected by an insect’s proboscis ( Araujia , 
Cynanehum, Vinr.do.mcmn, Stapelid, Bouccrosui), the five nectaries 
alternate with the stamens >in those in which fertilisation is 
effected by the legs of insects (Asdcpias, Gomphomrpus, Centro- 
stemma, Hoya), the reverse holds ; in Stephanotis, which is fertilised 
by the proboscides of nocturnal Lepidoptera, the base of the tube 
of the corolla forms a large lioney-re cejdacle (172, 352). 

In Ceroprjia degam. Wall., the flower forms a temporary prison 
for its visitors, very much like that of Arid olocltia Clcmatilis, L. 
Small flies {Gym nopa opaca) creep through the tube of the flower, 
which is at first erect, into the expanded portion which surrounds 
the reproductive organs ; in this expanded portion, or cage, whose 
entrance is surrounded by stiff hairs pointing inwards, they are 
imprisoned for a whole day. On the second day these hairs wither, 
the flower Rends over, the flies creep out with the pollinia attached 
to their proboscides, and seek new flowers, in whose cages they 
introduce the pollinia into the slits leading to the stigma, and get,;, 
new pollinia attached to their proboscides (178, 360). 

Cynanehum Vincctoxirum, R. Br. — The flower agrees in most 
points with that of Asdcpias Cornuti. 

The dirty-white flowers of Cymru eh am , devoid of the pleasant 
perfume of Asclepias, are adapted for fertilisation by carrion-loving 
flies, which convey the exceedingly minute pollinia, not with their 
claws, but with the bristles on their proboscides. Further, while 
in Asdcpias Cormiti the foliar appendages of the anthers form five 
fleshy cups filled with honey alternating with the corpuscula, here 
the same appendages of the anthers form high vaulted fleshy bodies 
coherent into a ring; and alternating with them are five deep 
nectariferous pits immediately below the five corpuscula. Into 
these pits, insects thrust their proboscides, to suck the nectar. 
When Mnscida: (in which the proboscis is set with erect bristles) 
do this, it is almost inevitable that when the proboscis is being 
drawn back, one or other of its bristles gets caught in the slit, 
which is placed over the nectary and is wider below than above ; 
after entering the slit, it glides upwards between the lateral anther- 
wings of the two neighbouring anthers, straight into the inferior 
wedge-shaped notch of the corpusculum, and is there held fast. 
When the fly now gives a slight pull backwards in order to free 

D D 
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its proboscis, held fast thus by a bristle, it tears away the corpuscu- 
lum and its two pollinia ; and the pollinia and the processes which 
carry them, both of which were hitherto kept moist beneath the 
anthers, are now brought for the first time into the open air, and 
begin to be dried up. In consequence of this, the processes, which 
previously stood out in opposite directions, now bend so that the 
pollinia come close together, face to face. If the fly now inserts 
its proboscis into another nectary on the same flower, it will be in 
a slightly different position with regard to the slit in the case of 
each different nectary, and for this reason alone the same bristle 
will not be caught. Besides, it is a considerable time before 
the processes are so far dried that both pollinia of the same 
corpusculum can be inserted into the slit along with the bristle 
that they are attached to, so that, as a rule, the fly has mean- 
while flown away to another plant. Here, if a proboscis-bristle 
bearing pollinia (which has now become closely approximated) gets 
again caught in the slit, one (or both) of the pollinia slides into 
the stigmatic chamber which lies behind the slit, and remains 
sticking in it, torn away from the process that attached it to the 
corpusculum. So crossing of separate flowers, and for the most 
part of separate plants, is regularly effected. Other visitors besides 
carrion-loving flics {e.g. Empis, Pol isles), occasionally attach one or 
more corpuscula to the tips of their proboscides, but can scarcely 
ever elfect cross-fertilisation (609). 

Hoya global vm. — Mr. Worthington Smith has recently given a 
minute description of the fertilisation of this flower (699). He states 
that the corpuscular processes (retinacula) are elastic ! When in 
the flower they are like an extended spring, but the instant the 
pollinia are withdrawn the spring closes, and the two pollinia quickly 
cross each other and hold tightly on to the insect's foot. The flower 
is distinctly protcrandrous . 

Darwin describes a very remarkable instance of Huy a carnom 
bearing eleistogamic flowers in cultivation (167). 

Slapelia also has eleistogamic flowers, according to Kuhn (399). 

Periploca grevea, L. — The mode of fertilisation has been described 
by Delpino (172, 352). 


Okd. GENT I A NEJC. 

Gentiana lutea, L. — The honey is freely exposed, and I have 
found the plant visited by twenty-seven species of mostly short- 
lipped insects. The flower is homogamous, and self-fertilisation is 
not impossible (570, vol. xv. ; 609). 
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Gentiana punctata, L., is proterogynous ; G. acaulis, L., and 
G. asclepiadea, L., are proterandrous. All three are adapted for 
humble-bees (570, vol. xv. ; 609, figs. 128-130). 

296. Gentiana Pneumonanthe, L. (Sprengel, No. 702, pp. 
150-152). — Honey is secreted by the base of the ovary. The 
corolla is 25 to 30 mm. long, and 8 to 10 mm. wide at the mouth, 
and it closes in dull weather, so that the honey is protected from 
rain. 1 The tube suddenly narrows below its middle, and the 
stamens, which from this point downwards are attached to the 
corolla, lie close to the ovary. A humble-bee can therefore creep 
down as far as the middle of the tube ; but in order to reach the 



Fit;. 134. — Gentiana lutra , L. 

A — Flower, slightly magnified. *, sepal; p, petal. 

B.— Base of the ovary, n, annular swelling which secretes honey ; fi, filament. 


honey, it must insert its proboscis between two stamens and the 
corolla, and for this purpose a proboscis 12 to 14 mm. long is 
necessary. In creeping into a young flower, the bee comes in 
contact with the anthers, which closely surround the still unripe 
stigmas and display the pollen on their outer surfaces ; in creeping 
into an older flower it touches, with the same part that in a young 
flower got dusted with pollen, the papillar side of the two stigmas, 
which now stand above the anthers and are recurved so that their 

1 Sprengel thought that the honey was sheltered from rain by the closeness of 
the filaments to the ovary ; but if one lets a few drops of water fall into an open 
flower, they reach the honey easily. Here, as in many other cases, the structure 
which Sprengel believed to be designed to shelter the honey from rain has rather 
the object of excluding short-lipped and useless insects. 
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papilla!* inner surfaces are exposed to contact with the bee. So if 
bees visit the flower, cross-fertilisation seems to he insured ; in 
absence of insects, self-fertilisation seems to be rendered impossible 
by the well-marked proterandry, and by the position of the anthers 
in regard to the ripe stigmas. I have only noticed humble-bees 
visiting the plant: viz. (1) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 (12 — 15) ; (2) B. 
senilis, Sm. 9 (14 — 15), both very frequent, sucking honey only. 

Gcntiana cifiata, L., is proterandrous, and adapted for humble- 
bees. Honey is secreted by yellow fleshy areas of the base of the 
corolla between each pair of stamens (No. 609, fig. 1412). 

Gcntiana barariva, L., and G. rerun, L., are adapted for cross- 
fertilisation by Lepidoptera. The most important visitor seems to 
be Macrofflossa dcUaiarum (No. 570, vol. xv. ; No. 609, fig. 131). 

G. nival is, L. — The flower resembles the two preceding species 
in structure, but is less conspicuous and less visited by insects ; in 
case of need it fertilises itself (570, 609). 

297. Gentiana Amarella, L. — Honey is secreted by five 
green fleshy spots at the base of the corolla, alternatiii'g with the 
stamens; it is sheltered from rain by the closing of the flower dur- 
ing dull weather, and is protected from flies by long, erect hairs 
developed on the interior of the corolla at the junction of its tube 
and limb. The plant gnnvs among grass, and accordingly the 
lobes of the erect corolla spread out to be mainly conspicuous from 
above. 

The tube is 10 to 18 mm. long, but as it is 0 111m. wide at the 
mouth a humble-bee can insert the whole of its head and reach 
the honey with a proboscis 10 to 12 nun. long. Unlike G. I’nru- 
vnmatdhc, the flowers are homogamous. When tin* flower opens 
the anthers dehisce, after turning their dehiscent sides, which in the 
young bud were turned outwards, upwards so as to lie touched the 
more certainly by the bee’s head. The two terminal lobes of the 
style arc already expanded and provided with stigmatic papilla;. 
In case of insect-visits, sell-fertilisation is not impossible; but 
since the stigma stands above the anthers, the insect as a rule 
comes in contact with it first, and effects cross-fertilisation. After 
the pollen is shed the anthers again come to lie in a line with the 
filaments and place themselves close round the style. 1 have not 
observed whether self-fertilisation occurs in absence of insects. I 
have seen JJomJms ni! varum, L. 9 (12 — 14), visiting the plant, 
and sucking numerous flowers (Sept. 30, 1809). 

Gcntiana tcndla, Rottb. (G. glacialw, Thom. ), G. nana, Wulf., 
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G. campestris, L., and G. obtusifolia, Willd. , arc adapted for fertili- 
sation by humble-bees and Lepidoptera in the same way as 
G. A marclla, L. (No. 570, vol. sv,; No. 609, figs. 133-135). 



I’li: IIP-. — Genii ntpculiii:, \ 

A --An old flower. Tlio calyx and nejtr’y half of flip tioroll i have been removed. 

H — Essential organs from u flower in the act of opening. The stigma is mature, the tin tin 
arc still closet! ; but they dehisced while 1 was drawing them (IV). 

C. — Upper part, of the pistil and of two opposite stamens, in their natural position : from a 
somewhat, older llower. 

L).— Stigma, whose branches have closed up after being dusted with pollen (x 7). (Mfldulein 
June 20, 1ST!*.) 

E. — A flower viewed directly from above (natural size). 

r. — Upper part of the pistil and of two stamens in their natural position : from still older 
llower ( x 7). 

(Albula, August HO, 1878). 


G. obtusifolia is protorand rous, G. tcnrlla and G. uana homo- 
gamous, G. campestris sometimes homogainous, sometimes slightly 
proterogjmous. 


TIE VIEW OF TIIE GENUS GENTIAN A. 

A comparison of .the very numerous Alpine Gentians suggests 
the following theory of their evolution. 

The genus Gcntiaiia splits into two main divisions, in one of 
which honey. is secreted by the base of the ovary, in the other by 
the base of the corolla. 

We have an offshoot of the first main division in G. lutca , 
which stands on a much lower grade than the other species and 
nearer to the primitive form. The ancestors of the genus un- 
doubtedly had, like G. lutca, fully open flowers with almost free 
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petals, and offered their insect-visitors either honey lying fully 
exposed in the angle between ovary and corolla, or pollen only. 
In either case the most various insects were admitted, and they 
performed cross-fertilisation (as in G. hdea ) casually and irregularly, 
so that the power of spontaneous self-fertilisation could no more 
be dispensed with than in G. hdea. 

In both main divisions, as the nectaries became more perfect, 
bees and especially humble-bees proved themselves the most 
efficient cross-fertilisers ; and in relation to their visits the cam- 
panulate form of flower was evolved. Unbidden guests were 
excluded from the honey in the first division by the development 
of deep honey-passages, cross-fertilisation in case of bees’ visits 
being insured by the position of the anthers in a ring close round 
the style (sub-genus Codanthe ; species purpurea, pannoniea, 
punctata, cruciata, asdepiadea , Pncumonrndhe, Frtdiddi, friyida, 
acaulis ). Later, as Lepidoptera made their influence felt, the corolla 
in Codanthe got longer and narrower, the folds which narrow it 
became more perfect, and the bilnbed stigma became developed 
into a disk closing the mouth of the tube. Thus resulted the 
Alpine sub-genus Cydostignia , adapted for long-tongued Lepidop- 
tera (species bavarica, verna, ccstira, imhricala, jnnirila, utriailom, 
nivalis). 

In the second division, hairs on the corolla afforded imperfect 
protection against unbidden guests, and narrowing of the corolla 
made it more certain that both stigma and anthers should be 
touched by the bee (sub-genus Crosmnjietalmn ; species oil into, L. ). 
And finally, in a special offshoot of this division, as Lepidoptera hero 
also came to have a decided influence as cross-fertilisers, the fringe 
of hairs at the mouth of the corolla became ne»re developed, 
excluding all visitors except humble-bees and Lepidoptera from the 
honey, and the corolla became so narrow that Lepidoptera as well 
as humble-bees must perform cross-fertilisation in inserting their 
•proboscides (sub-genus Endoirhha ; species campc&trix, germanica, 
jimarella, obtusi folia , tcncUa, liana). 

The primitive yellow colour, retained in G. hdea, was gradually 
exchanged for blue by the influence of the humble-bees, and 
instructive transition-stages in this process are preserved among 
the species of Codanthe . 1 But after the blue colour was once 
firmly established it was retained throughout the changes by which 
Codanthe passed into Cyclostigma (609). 

1 C. punctata has only blue spots on the pale-yellow ground of the corolla ; and in 
C. purpurea, the outside of the corolla ia bluish-purple, but the inside is still yellow. 
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298. Erythrjsa Centaurium, L. — I, ]ike Sprengel, have 
failed to find any honey in this flower, though I have seen it 
repeatedly visited by Lepidoptera, and though the spiral twisting 
of the stamens (like the twisting of the stigma in several Silenece 
fertilised by Lepidoptera) seems to be an adaptation to insure their 
being touched by the thin proboscis of these insects. Probably 
the insect pierces some soft tissue with the sharp points at the tip 
of its proboscis. 

Visitors: Lepidoptera — (a) Sphinges : On July 10, 1868, in Thuringia, I 
saw Macroglossa stellatarum, L., sucking first on Dianthus Carthmianorum 
and then on E. Centaurium ; (h) Nocture: On Sept. 1, 1871, at Lippstadt, my 
son Hermann saw (2) Plusia gamma, L., and (3) Agrotis pronuba, L., freq. 
sucking persistently on flowers of this plant. An additional list, including five 
Lepidoptera, three bees, and one Empis, is given in No. 590, in. 

Mr. A. S. Wilson found this plant lieterostyled and with 
dimorphic pollen-grains (780). 

Livmanihcmum (Kuhn, No. 399) and ViUarsia ( =Limnanthemum 
Ilumboldtiffnum, Fritz Muller, No. 550) are dimorphic (Darwin, 
No. 167, p. 116). 

Mcnyanthcs trifoliata , L., is w r ell known to be dimorphic. In 
a small marsh near Lippstadt, sometimes flooded by the Lippe, 
which probably brought the seeds, I have found the long-styled 
form only ; and I have never observed ripe fruit there. 

Ord. POLEMONIACEsE : 

Cobcea penduli flora is fertilised by Sphingidae (226), C. scandens, 
Cav., by humble-bees (52). 

Collomia grandijlora (Dough), Lindl., has cleistogamic flowers 
(423, 424, 685). 

299. Phlox paniculata, L. — Sprengel recognised the pro- 
terandrous condition of this flower, and found it to be visited by 
butterflies. I have seen Conops flavipcs , L., sucking honey, and 
Eristalis tenax, L., very frequently eating pollen on the flowers. 

Polemonium ccerukum, L., is likewise proterandrous. Sprengel 
overlooked the dichogamous condition in this plant, but Axell (17) 
figures the proterandrous flowers. 1 

The honey is secreted in this species and in Phlox paniculata by 
the lower fleshy part of the ovary. 

1 See also my Alpenbluvien, pp. 257-259, fig. 97, and Weitere Beobachtungen, in. 
pp. 8, 9. 
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Treviranus supposed that Polemoniaccm fertilise themselves 
before the flowers open (742). 

Gilia pulchdla, Dougl., and G. (. Leptosiphon ) micrantha, Steud., 
are believed by Darwin (167) to be heterostyled. 

Professor Asa Gray considers Phlox mlmlata, L., to be hetero- 
styled, but Darwin (167) shows that the great variability of the 
stigmas and pollen-grains makes this a perplexing case. He says, 
Possibly this species was once heterostyled, but is now becoming 
sub-dioecious, the short-styled plants having been rendered more 
feminine in nature." (Forms of Flowers, p. 121.) 

Ord. BO RAG l FIFE. 

Tribe Cordicw. 

Gordin, L., is heterostyled, but the stamens are of almost the 
same length and the pollen-grains are of the same size in the 
flowers of both forms (Darwin, 167). 

Tribe Borayecr. 

300. Symphytum officinale, L. — A white, annular ridge at 
the base of the ovary secretes honey, which is lodged in the upper 
part of the inverted corolla. The whole corolla is 14 mm., its 
upper narrower portion 8 mm., long. The long, trihedral invagina- 
tions of the corolla, which pass from the boundary between the 
wide and narrow parts into the wide part of the bell, closing in tin* 
spaces between the stamens, were thought by Sprengel to guard 
the nectar from rain ; but as in the preceding species, this service 
is performed by the inverted position of the corolla. Their use is 
probably to cause an insect to thrust its proboscis between the 
closely approximated anthers, and not into the wide intervals be- 
tween the stamens. The sharp teeth which these appendages of 
the corolla bear aid in this object ; they certainly do not act as 
“pathfinders,” as Sprengel thought, for to an insect inserting its 
head into the flower irom below, they appear not bright and 
shining, as Sprengel describes them, but as dark points, guarding 
all but the legitimate access to the honey. This view is confirmed 
by a comparison of the lengths of the proboscides of insects w hich 
reach the honey of this flower in the normal way, and of those 
which do so by biting a hole in the narrow part of the corolla. To 
reach the honey by passing between the anthers an insect requires 
a proboscis at least II nun. long; to reach it bv passing between 
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the filaments from the interior of the corolla would require a 
proboscis only 8 mm. long. Now I have found the following 
insects always sucking normally on this flower : Rhingia rostrata, 
L. (11 — 12); Bomlms silvaritm, L. ? $ (11 — 14); B. agrorum, 
F. ? (13 — 15); B. Rajdlus, 111. $ $ (11 — 13); Anthophora 
pilipes, F. ? (20 — 21) ; the following, on the other hand, only 
reach the honey from outside by boring a hole in the narrow 
part of the corolla : B. terrestris, L. ? (7 — 9) ; small workers of 
B. lapidarms, L. (9—10) ; and B. pratorum, L. $ (8 — 9). It is 
plain from these measurements that, had the path between the 
filaments remained unguarded, the three last-named insects might 
all have made use of it, without resorting to the slower process of 
piercing the corolla, and there can be no doubt, that they are 
deterred by the sharp teeth of the oorolline appendages. 

The anthers, which, as in Baraga, combine to form an inverted 
cone, dehisce before the flower opens ; the pollen remains partly 
within the anthers, partly in the apex of the cone, until a humble- 
bee or Rhingia thrusts its proboscis between the anthers and lets 
the pollen fall out. Each pollen-grain is 0 02 mm. long, about 
0'013 mm. broad, and is shaped like two spheres joined together 
and flattened at the junction ; on being moistened with water, each 
pollen-grain swells into a sphere of 0'02 mm. diameter. The pollen 
as it falls out resolves itself for the most part into single grains, only 
a few of which remain adhering in groups ; a considerable amount 
remains attached to the anther-walls until the flower withers. 

The stigma ripens as soon as the flower opens, and hangs down 
beyond the anther-cone ; an insect- visitor therefore touches the 
stigma before it displaces the anthers and dusts itself with pollen. 

In absence of insects, self-fertilisation probably takes place. 

Visitors: A. Ilymenoptera— Apidfv : (1) Anthophora pilipes, F. 7 ! 5 (2) 
Bombus agrorum, F. $ ! ; (3) B. sil varum, L. $ ! ; (4) B. Raj ell us, 111. 

9 ^ ! ; (5) B. terrestris, L. > TO B. pratorum, L. ^ » (") B. lapidarius, L. 

5 the last, three gnaw through t he narrow part of the tube ; (8) Eucera longi- 
cornis, L. creeps bodily into the flower; (9) Halictus sexnotatus, K. $ ; 
(10) Apis mellitiea, L. ^ , both suck through the holes made by humble-bees. 
B. Diptera — Sgiphidw : (11) Rhingia rostrata, L., s. ! Only those insects 
marked with (!) suck normally and effect cross-fertilisation. C. Coleoptera — 
Nitklulida : (12) Meligetlies. See also No. 590, m. 

301. Borago officinalis, L. — The mechanism of this flower 
was minutely described by Sprengel, with great but not absolute 
accuracy. Honey is secreted by the pale-yellow, fleshy base of tihe 
ovary, and is lodged in a short tube formed by the bases of the 
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stamen’s; it is protected from rain by the inverted position of the 
flower. The anthers meet to form a cone ; each dehisces on its inner 
surface, slowly from apex to base, letting the smooth pulverulent 
pollen run into the apex of the cone. The style with stilf imma- 
ture stigmas is inclosed within the cone of anthers. An insect, to 
reach the honey, must hang suspended below the flower, and thrust its 
proboscis between two stamens ; two anthers are thus slightly dis- 
placed, the point of the cone opens, and a little pollen falls out. 



Fig. ISfi. — Rorago officinalti, L. 



1. — Flower, from below ; the stamens have been cut away. 

2. — A stamen in its natural position, viewed from the side. 

a, pnneh in the eon dia ; b, cut end of stamen ; e, ovary ; d, flt-shily thickened filament ; », pro- 
cess of ditto ; /, orifice of the anther. 


The pollen in each anther ripens very gradually from the apex 
towards the base, and hence the little shower of pollen may be 
emitted repeatedly. The style only grows out beyond the cone 
of anthers and develops its stigma, after the anthers have been 
emptied of tbeir pollen. Even after repeated insect-visits a per- 
manent displacement of the anthers cannot take place, for the 
short, broad form and fleshy nature of the filaments (<l, 2), their 
stiff external appendages (c, 2), 1 and the invaginated processes of 
the corolla that surround the base of the anther-cone, insure the 
return of each anther to its place after every disturbance. I have 
neglected to observe whether finally, in absence of insects, 
self-fertilisation may take place. 

J Sprengel thought that these appendages were for the purpose of sheltering the 
honey, but the inverted position of the flower renders this unnecessary. Dejpino 
(No. 178 , pp. 172-174) takes the view that 1 have adopted. 
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■ ( 1 ) Apis mellifica, L. $, raryab., s. and c.p. ; (2) Bombus pratornm, L. $, 

s. and c.p. ; ( 3 ) Halictus zonulus, Sra. ? , s. ; ( 4 ) H. sexnotatus, K. $ , s., ab. ; 
( 5 ) Megachile centuncularis, L. $ , s. See also No. 590, in. 

302. Anchusa officinalis, L. (Sprengel, PI. iil, 10, 11, 16, 17). 
— Honey is secreted by the green fleshy base of the ovary and 
accumulates in the lower part of the corolla, which forms a tube 
7 mm. long. The corolla is smooth within, but its entrance is 
guarded from rain and from unbidden guests (flies) by five closely 
approximated, hairy, invaginated processes. At its upper end the 
tube expands into a limb 10 mm. in diameter, at first concave and 
violet in colour, then flat and deep-blue ; and further, the flowers, 
which are conspicuous in themselves, are rendered more so by 
aggregation. The invaginated appendages, which are indicated 
on the outside of the corolla by transverse slits, serve by their 
white colour as honey-guides. The anthers, which dehisce in- 
trorsely, and the stigma which overtops them, are matured simul- 
taneously. Cross-fertilisation is insured, in case of insect-visits, by 
the position of the stigma ; in absence of insects, self-fertilisation 
must finally occur, for the corolla in falling off brings the anthers 
in contact with the stigma. 

Eug. Warming has found A. officinalis heterostyled, with 
transition-forms between the long- and short-styled flowers (762). 

Insect-visits are plentiful, and in fine weather cross-fertilisation 
always occurs. On September 13, 1871, I observed the following 
insects visiting this plant on the Wandersleber Sehlossberg in 
Thuringia : — 

A. Hymenoptera— Apida- : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. anil c.p., ab. ; ( 2 ) 
Bombus pratornm, L. $ , a and c.p. ; ( 3 j B. agrorum, F. j 9 5 ( 4 ) B. silvarum, 
L. d ; ( 5 ) B. lapidarius, L. g $ ; (6) B. mu scorn in, F. £ ; the last four only 
sucking. B. Lcpidopl era — Nochur : ( 7 ) Plusia gamma, L., very ab., s. See 
also No. 590, in., and No. 609. 

303. Lycopsis ARVENSIS, L. — The same parts of the flower as 
in Anchusa. serve to secrete, contain, shelter, and point ont the 
honey. The flowers are doubtless visited and fertilised in like 
manner, chiefly by bees, and to some extent also by Lepidoptera. 
I have only observed (September 8, 1871, in Thuringia) Hesperia 
thaumas, Hufn., once sucking honey on this plant, 

Puhnonaria angiistifolia, L. (P azurea, Besser). 1 — This plant is 
dimorphic ; and the two forms of flowers, besides differences in the 
reproductive organs, show an unusual number of other minor 

’ Darwin (No. 167) has taken P. angvstifolia, L., and P. azurea, Besser, to be 
distinct species. 
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differences. In the short-styled flowers, the calyx is longer and 
narrower, the corolla is longer aiad-has a much larger and more con- 
spicuous limb; the ovary is smaller; the nectaries largef and .more 
rich in honey than in the long-styled flower. In the Alps humble- 
bees and lihingia and Bombylins act as cross-fertilising agents 
for this species, as they do for P. ojficinalis in the Lowlands (609). 
Hildebrand denies that this plant is heterostyled : it is possible 
that he made his observations on cultivated examples, and that 



1 li:. i:;T. — J'ulmnnarin 1. . 

A.— Long-styled flower, 
li.— Ditto, in section. 

C —Ditto, ov, ovary ; «, nectary ; or, style (>. 4j). 

P.— Short-styled flown-. 

R. — Ditto, iij section (x 1 j). 

F.— Ditto (x ■»;■>). 

G— Limb of the corolla of a short-styled lb sit off close nhnvc tin- mitie rs, t 

protecting hairs ( x 4-i). 


there is in them, as Darwin lias shewn in the case «,f Primula 
sinensis, a return to the homostvlic condition ( >09 . 

Darwin found tlie long-styled though not the short-styled 
flowers of this species absolutely barren when illegitimately fer- 
tilised ; he gives several reasons for considering that this dimorphic 
plant is in a transition-stage, tending to become dioecious (167). 

SOI. Pulmonauia OFFICINALIS, L. — This species also is di- 
morphic. Honey is secreted by the white, basal part of the ovarv, 
lodged in the lower portion of the tubular corolla, and sheltered 
from rain by a ring of hairs placed in the tube at the place when 1 
it widens out. In the short-styled flowers, the anthers stand at 
the mouth of the corolla (whose tube is 10 to 12 mm. long); the 
Stigma stands half-way up the tube, on a style 5 to G nun. long : in 
the long-styled flowers these positions are reversed, the style being 
10 mm. long, and the authors, being attached by very short fila- 
ments to the corolla, 5 mm. from the base of the flower. Since the 
corolla widens slightly at its mouth, insects with a proboscis 8 mm. 
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long are able to reach the honey. Bees touch the longer reproduc- 
tive organs with their heacfe or with the base of their proboscides, 
and the shorter with the maxilke, which serve to sheath the pro- 
boscis ; thus they regularly perform: 'legitimate cross-fertilisation/ 
The flowers are very conspicuous and very rich in honey, and 
appear at a season when they have few rivals; they are therefore 
very much visited by insects, and have become sterile when 
fertilised with their own pollen or with pollen from another flower 
of the same form. Hildebrand (342) found by experiment that 
when lie fertilised a flow T er of either form with its own pollen, or 
with pollen from another similar flower, it was completely sterile ; 
but when fertilised with pollen from a flower of the other form, it 
was as productive as in the wild state. He found on investigating 
wild plants in fruit, that in some cases the oldest flowers on the 
plant, and almost constantly the terminal flowers of each shoot, bore 
no seed ; the former fact he explains by the absence of the proper 
insects early in the season, the latter by imperfect nourishment of 
the terminal parts of the shoots. 

Darwiif’s experiments (No. 164, p. 103) on this plant led to a 
result different from Hildebrand’s. He found that illegitimately 
fertilised long-styled plants were highly fertile, producing three 
times as much seed as Hildebrand’s wild specimens bore ; and that 
even when self-fertilised, a few seeds were produced. Hildebrand 
endeavoured to explain this great discordance by the fact that the 
plants which he experimented on were kept in pots in the house, 
while Darwin’s were grown out of doors. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A/>rto : (1) Anthopliora pilipes, F. <£ £ 
(]9 — 21), very ah., s. and c.p., sucking now on Primula elatior , now on Cory- 
(htlisi now 7 on Puhmmaria , without restricting itself long to the same species ; 
(2) Bonibus liortoruni, L. $ (21), very ab., s., and keeping to tlie same species 
of flower ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. 9 (12— I B, s. ; (4) B. senilis, Sin. 9 (14— 15), s. ; 
(5) B. agrorum, F. ? (12— 15), ah., s. ; (G) B. silvarum, L. 9 (12— 14), s. ; (7) 
B. Bajeihis, 111. 9 (12 — 13), s. ; (8) B. terrestris, L. 9 (7—9), s. ; (9) B. pra- 
toruni, L. 9 (11—12), distinctly prefers Pulmonarai, leaving the flowers of 
Primula elatior untouched ; (10) Osiuia fnsca, Christ, (bicolor, Schrank) 9 c£ 
(8), c.p. and s., ah. This species feeds itself and its young almost entirely on 
the honey and pollen of Puhmmaria. I have never found its nests (which 
are made in snail -shells, those of Helix uemoralis at Lippstadt) except where 
Pulmonaria was growing plentifully. (11) O. pilicornis, Sm. ^ 9 > 8 - and c.p. I 
was the first to find this bee on the continent of Europe. I have found it ex- 
clusively on flowers of Pulmonaria , at Rixbeck near Lippstadt ; it occurs singly 
among numerous examples of the foregoing species, with which it agrees in the 
manner of tending its young. (12) 0. rufa, L. £ (7 — 8), s. In most of these 
bees I have directly observed pollen upon the maxilla). B. Diptera— (a) 
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Bombylidoe : (13) An drenac6wYnaftj gv% 8ESL c.pifffl'lr ']y ^» ph(^vjpat^> r 
K. ?, c.p. and s. ; (15), Jt^lictuf 

discolor, Mgn. (11 — 12), hovfrs jyt-dnserOTs proboscis with- 

out settling, ab., but only- iii^waffof stm«fas^fj® B. majo^&i. (10),%lo. ; 
( b ) Si frjtfiidm: (18) Rhingia ros'fcrata) L. (f T^~Zg), Very nb., R.,^nr4hly towards 
the end of the flowering period (May 18, 1870). C. Lepidiipten^t/fAjsjwtZoccra : 
(19) Rliodocera rhamni, L., s., ab. D. Coleoptera — Skijihi/liniaa; : (20) Oinalium 
florale, Pk., ab., creeping about in the flowers. 


305. Myosotis silvatica (Hoffm.) Lehm. — As soon as the 
flower opens, tlie anthers, which are attached to the corolla abotfe 
the level of the stigma and are inclined slightly inwards, dehisce 



e, stigma ; /, nectury. 


longitudinally, and become covered on their inner surfaces with 
small, white pollen-grains; each of the latter is shaped like two 
attached spheres, and measures ‘005 mm. by '003 mm. The stigma 
ripens simultaneously with the anthers. In sunny weather nume- 
rous flies frequent the flowers, which are rendered conspicuous by 
colour and hy aggregation. The fly thrusts its proboscis rapidly 
into the flower, spending at most two to three seconds upon it, 
and probably, therefore, sucking honey in each case, not gathering 
pollen. 

The honey is secreted by the fleshy base of the ovary, and is 
lodged in the lower part of the tube of the corolla, which is 2 to 
3 min. long. An insoct nnust dip its proboscis down between 
the stigma and anthers, and touch them with opposite sides of the 
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be inltrted on any side of the 
Wed,, frith pollen in one flower 
taft #ith the stigma in the next. 


will^ery pj „ , ^ 

Since- flies^gn dip tllfclr pro^wcis ffepeitedly into one flower, self- 
fertilisationp*i^so must frequently result. *In absence of insects, 
self-fertilisation always occurs by pollen falling directly upon the 
stigma. In plants which I kept in my room, guarded from iusects, 
I always found the stigma in the older flowers thickly covered with* 
pollen. Axell found on experiment that the plant is completely 
feftile when self-fertilised (17). 

Delpino describes Myosotis as dichogamous and exclusively 
fertilised by bees. 

M. silvat'icci in my garden is visited by the following insects : — 


A. Hymenoptera — Apidm : (1) Andrena albicans, K, s. B. Dipt era — 
(a) Syrphidm : (2) Eristalis arbustorum, L., ab. ; (3) E. sepulcralis, L., ab. ; 
(4) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab. ; (5) Rhingia rostrata, L. ; (b) Muscidce : (6) 
Scatophaga merdaria, F. ; (7) Species of Eehinomyia ; (8) Onesia fioralis, R. D. ; 
(9) O. sepulcralis, Mgn. ; (10) Pollenia vespillo, F. ; (11) Musca eorvina, F. ; 
(12) Colobat# cothunuita, Pz. ; all acting in the manner described above. A 
list of nineteen additional visitors is given in No. 590, m. 


Myosotis alpcstris, Schmidt. — I have observed this plant visited 
on the Alps by thirty-three Lepidoptera, nineteen Diptera, and 
one bee — a strikingly different list from the preceding one (609). 

306. Myosotis intermedia, Link. ap. Schl. — The flowers of 
this plant differ from those of 31. si/vatica in their smaller size, and 



1. — Longitudinal section (x 7). 

2. Anther viewed from the side to bIiow the broad prolongation of the connective. 

in two points which make cross-fertilisation still more sure : (1) The 
stigma stands on a level with the anthers, so that an insect’s 
proboscis is more certain than in M. silvdtica to touch anthers and 
stigma with opposite sides, unless it be repeatedly inserted as is not 
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rarely the case. (2) The comiefctive terminates a|>ove ii$% broad 
expansion, which is slightly curved qutwardsibut stands immediately 
above the anther since the lat.ter is inclined towards the centre of 
the flower ; this arrangement hinders the proboscis froTjj coming in 
contact with the anther while being inserted. The same character 
is present but much less marked in M. silvafica. 

Self-fertilisation always occurs in absence of ins#$fiSt 

The invaginated processes of the corolla which surround the 
mouth of the tube in all species of Myosotis serve to shelter the 
honey from rain, and by their yellow colour serve as “path- 
finders”; they also cause insects to insert their tongues in the 
centre of the flower and so to come more directly in contact with 
the stigma. 

Visitors: A. Hvincnoptora — Apuhr t (V) Apis mcllifica. L. 9 , al>., s. ; ( 2 ) 
Andrena fasmta, Wt-sni. A , s. : [8; A. albicans. K. 9 , s. Ii. Diptera — (a) 
Bomlufltda’ : (4,t Boinbvlius major, L. s. ; (h) : (f>) Chrysoyaster 

viduata, L., s. See also No. 590, 111. 

307 - Myosotis palvstris, lith., agrees in all points with M. 
intermedia, except in the length of its tube, which is 3 mm. long. 

Visitors: A. Lcpidoptera — llhopalnrrra : '1) Lycaua iuirus, Butt.*, s. Ii. 
Diptera — Em pula : ( 2 ) Empis opaea, F„ very alt., s. 

308 . Myosotis hispida, Scldecht. — The flower is described in 
No. , 5 90, hi. 

Visitors: A. Hymonoptera — Apltlu ■: (1) Jlalictus zonulas, S111. 9s p - 
(Tekl. B.). B. Diptera — Jf Manila-: ( 2 ) Anthoinyia sp., s. 

Myosotis versicolor, Lelun. — When the flower opens, the corolla 
is colourless or pale yellow, and imperfectly developed ; the anthers 
and stigma are however ripe, and the latter protrudes a little from 
the flower. If insect-visits now occur, cross-fertilisation results; 
afterwards the corolla in elongating rubs the anthers against the 
knobbed stigma and the flower is self-fertilised. 

I have observed bees and flies visiting the flower (570, vol. x.) 

Eehinosperrn um Lapp ala, Lehrn. — The mechanism of fertilisation 
resembles that of Myosotis nil calico, but the honey is not so acces- 
sible, as the limb of the corolla does not spread out flat, but remains 
bell-shaped. The corolla is white while in the bud, pale Ted while 
just emerging beyond the calyx, and afterwards bright blue. The 
flower is visited by Diptera, Apidm, and Sphegidaa (590, ill. ; 609). 

Omphalodes verna, Mcench. — The tube is 3 mm. long, and the 
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bright bfifb limb, of thfc jcorolla expands to a diameter of 15 to 18 
mm. The connective* lifts no terminal appendage ; otherwise the 
flower resembles that of Myosotis, and self-fertilisation is likewise a 
regular occurrence. * * 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Bombus terrestris, L. $ , s. ; (2) 
Osmia rufa, 

309. Lithospermum arvense, L. — The smooth ovary secretes 
a small amount of honey, which lies in the base of the corolla ; the 
latter forms a tube 4 to 5 mm. long, and only 1 mm. wide in its 
lowest part. The five short stamens are inserted upon the corolla 
below its middle, and their anthers dehisce inwards longitudinally 



Fig. 140. — Lithospermum arvense, L. 

1 -Tip of style, from e bud (x 36). *t, stigma. 
2.— Position of essential organs in the flower. 


and let their pollen escape, before the opening of the flower. The 
style, which is 2 mm. long, ends in two smooth, rounded lobes, and 
bears immediately below these an annular ridge covered with stig- 
matic papillae ; this stands on a level with the anthers, completely 
filling up the narrow passage to the base of the flower. The u|>per 
ends of the stamens curve slightly outwards, thus guidinglan insect’s 
proboscis to the centre of the flower and causing it to pass between 
the anthers and stigma. If in the young flower an insect thrusts in 
its proboscis, already dusted with pollen, cross-fertilisation takes 
place, and the proboscis gets dusted at the same time with fresh 
pollen. But as the pollen issues more and more from the anthers, 
cross-fertilisation is soon rendered more 'difficult, and ultimately 
self-fertilisation becomes unavoidable. 


E E 
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The regular occurrence of self-fertilisation is accounted for by 
the small, solitary, white flowers, and the scantiness of insect-visits 
that this want of conspicuousness leads to. I, like Sprengel also, 
have observed Pieris brassicce, L., and P. rapce, L., visiting the 
flowers ; after once resorting to the plant they came frequently. 
Bees and Syrphidae also visit the plant (590, III.). 

Zitkospermum canescem, Lehm. — The flowers either are 
heterostyled or are very variable (167). 

JBatschia (Lithospcrmum) longijlorum, Pursh., has cleistogamic 
flowers (167). 

310. Echium VULGARE, L. — The flowers of this plant are 
very conspicuous, and are peculiar in causing insects of very 



1 Hi. HI . — Ectnum rttlgnrr, I. 

1. — Older flower, from the Hide. The flower should lie represented horizontal. 

2. — Transverse section through the base of z flower, wore in untided. 

k, sepal ; 61, corolla ; *t, stamen ; p, style ; n, Htipna ; h, entrance to the honey. 

various sizes to perform cross-fertilisation, botli in reaching the 
honey and in carrying off the pollen. 

The honey, which attracts most visitors, is secreted by the fleshy 
base of the ovary, and lies in the base of the five-toothed, funnel- 
shaped corolla. The narrow end of the tube is inclined obliquely 
upwards, and the expanded bases of the five stamens adhere 
to its inner wall for a distance of 4 mm. When the stamens 
become free from the expanded corolla, the latter suddenly widens 
out, and its superior wall extends obliquely upwards for about 
12 mm. farther ; the sides, slightly diverging, extend for 0 mm. ; 
and the inferior wall extends for 6 mm., lying horizontally and 
curving slightly downwards near the mouth. The corolla is large 
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enough for large humble-bees to insert easily the head and part of 
the thorax, and smaller humble-bees more than half of their body ; 
while still smaller bees can enter the tube bodily. The insect 
passes straight on to the base of the flower, the downward curva- 
ture of whose terminal portion corresponds to that of the insect’s 
proboscis. To alight on the flower and suck the honey is the work 
of a moment ; so completely is the shape of the flower adapted, 
not for one only, but for many species of bees. But none of the • 
various visitors can reach the honey without getting dusted ven- 
trally with pollen in young flowers, or leaving some of that pollen 
upon the stigma in older flowers. From the point where the 
filaments become free from the corolla, they pass on horizontally 
near the inferior wall of the corolla ; and the four lowest stamens 
project some 7 mm. beyond the corolla, forming a convenient 
alighting-place for insects. The uppermost stamen, on leaving its 
attachment to the corolla, also bends downwards, and in so doing 
it divides the entrance to the honey-containing part of the tube 
into two passages ; it then proceeds horizontally, but only so far as 
the mouth of the corolla. The free ends of all the stamens curve 
slightly upwards; and the anthers, which dehisce as the flower 
opens, turn their pollen-covered sides upwards ; no bee, therefore, 
can alight without dusting its ventral surface with pollen. Large 
humble-bees bring their thorax, smaller ones their abdomen, in 
contact with the long stamens, while the smallest bees, which fly 
right into the flower, must at least come in contact ventrally with 
the short fifth stamen. The style lies in the midst of the stamens, 
and divides terminally into two short branches, which bear the 
stigmas at their ends. When the flower opens, the style scarcely 
reaches the mouth of the corolla; its distal end is straight, its two 
branches lie close together, and their stigmas are apparently in- 
capable of fertilisation. In course of time the style lengthens till 
it projects 10 mm. beyond the mouth of the corolla; it curves 
gently upwards at its outer end, and its two branches, now 
bearing ripe stigmas, separate. The stigmas now lie above 
and in front of all the anthers, and no bee, large or small, can 
enter the flower without bringing its ventral surface in contact 
with them. 

It is evident from the position of the stigmas that cross- 
fertilisation will be performed, even if pollen remains upon the 
anthers when the stigmas are mature. 

Echium attracts very numerous and various insects, as the 
following long list shows: — 


E e 2 
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A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidat : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9, very ab., s. ; (2) 
Bombus ailvarum, L. 9 9 , a. and sometimes also c.p. ; (3) B. lapidarins, L. 
9 9 cj ; ( 4 ) B. agmruin, F. 9 5 ; ( 5 ) B. hortorum, L. 9 9 $ 5 ( 6 ) B. terrestris, 

L. 2 3 \ 0) B. muscorum, F. 9 ; (8) B. pratorum, L. 9 ; (9) B. Rajellua, 111. 

9 ; (10) B. hypnorum, L. 9 * (11) B. (Apathua) rupestria, F. 9 > (12) B. ves- 
talia, Fourc. 9 ; (13) B. campeatria, Pz. 9 $ ; (14) B. Barbutellna, K. 9 ; all 
these thirteen species of humble-bees are more or leas abundant, especially the 
first five, all only suck, except B. ailvarum ; (15) Anthophora quadrimaculata, 
F. 9 6 (Thur.), s. and c.p., ab. ; (16) A. furcata, Pz. 9 £ (Thur.), a. and c.p. ; 
(17) Saropoda bimaculata, Pz. 9 $ > very ab., a. ; (18) Melecta luctuoaa, Scop. 
9 (Thur.) ; (19) Eucera longicornis, L. £ ; (20) Andrena fulvicrua, K. g ; 
(21) A. albic.rus, K. g ; (22) A. labialia, K. g ; (23) Halictus nitidus, 

Schenck, 9 ; (24) H. albipes, F. $ ; (25) H. cylindricua, F. 9 3 ; (26) H. 

sexnotatus, K. 9 » Nos. 18 — 25 all a. ; (27) H. nitidiuaculua, K. 9 i c.p. ; (28) 
Nomada aexfaaciata, Pz. 9 > *• ; (29) Ceratina cccruleo, Vill. 9 * 8 - ; (3°) 
Megaclale Willughbiella, K. s. ; (31) M. circumcincta, K. 9> s - ftn, l C P- ; 
(32) Diphysis serratuke, Pz. 9 3 * s - and c.p., very ab. ; (33) Ostnia fusca, 
Christ, (bicolor, Schrank) 9 > end c.p. ; (34) O. tcnea, L. 9 <J, a. and c.p. ; (35) 
O. caementaria, Gerst. 9 , c.p. and s., very abundant in Thuringia and Sauer- 

land, building its nests in the cavities of stones, and feeding the young exclusively 
on honey and pollen of Eehium ; (36) O. adunca, Latr. 9 c?t very ab., also 
feeding its young exclusively on honey and pollen of Eehium ; i'37) O. lou- 
comelacna, K. 9» c.p. i (38; 0. rufa, L. 9 , *• 5 (39) Cudioxys quad rid on tain, 
L (=» conica, L.) 9 <?, p -> fl b. i (40; C. conoidea, 111. (punctata, Lcp.), 9 . «■ ; 
(41) C. aimplex, Nyl. 9i 6 - > (42) C. umbrina, Sm. 9 , > (43) Cludostoma 

nigricorne, Nyl. £ 9 » p - ! (44) Stelis plimoptera, K. 9» **• : (45) St. breviuscula, 
N. £ , a.; (46) Prosopis hvalinata, Sm. 9 > fi - ; (5; Spheguhr : (47) Crabro 
patellatus, v. d. L. 9 6 » (48) Ammophila sabulosu, L. 9 > (49) Psamtnophila 
affinia, K. 9> all three a.; (<■) Vexjnthr : (50; Odynerus parietuni, L. $ , s. ; 
id) Chry aider : (51) Cleptes semiaurata, F., s. ; all the short-lipped Hymeno- 
ptera creep bodily into the flower to reach the honey. B. Diptera— (a) Syrph'tdn : 
(52; Rliirigia rostrata, L., a. ; (53; Helophilua trivittatus, F.,f.p. ; (54) Syrphus 
pyrastri, L., f.p. ; (55) S. areuatus, Fall., f.p. ; (56. Melunostoma ambigua, 
Fall., f.p. ; (b) Conopidtr : (57) Physocephala viltata, F., a. ( \ Lepidopteru 
(a) Rhopalocera : (58) Satyrus Janira, L. ; (59) Pieris brassica*, L. ; <'60) 
Lycaena ap. ; (61) Hesperia aylvanus, Ksp. ; (62) ( ’olios hyale, L. (Thur.: ; 
(63) Melitsea cinxia, L. ; ( h ) Spiting?* : (64) Zygoma loiiicero*, Ksp. (Thur.); 
(65) Macroglossa atellatnruiu, L. ; ( c;> Noctvir : (66) Plusia gamma, L., ab., all 
sucking. D. Coleoptera- (67) (Edeinera virescens, L, crept far into the flower, 
and seemed to reach the honey. A further list of visitors in Low Germany is 
given in No. 590, ill. A list of Alpine visitors (seventeen bees, five Lepido- 
ptera) is given in No. 609, p. 262. 

A review of this long list of insects, many of which frequent the 
flowers of Eehium in great numbers, shows that the great majority 
come seeking honey, and only use the stamens as a landing-place. 
The females of bees with abdominal collecting-brushes, without 
any special effort, sweep up pollen with their abdominal brushes, 
filling them after a few visits. The flower is thus so convenient 
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for them that several of these bees (Ostnia adunca and 0 . ccemen- 
taria ) resort tg it exclusively, both for their own food and for that 
of their larvso. Syrphidce also make frequent use of the pollen, 
while bees with tibial or femoral collecting-baskets seldom gather 
it, and all other insects come solely for the sake of honey. The 
power of self-fertilisation has been completely lost. 

This plant is gynodicecious. The female flowers differ from the 
hermaphrodite in having a much smaller corolla and shorter pistil ; 
their stamens are short, and the anthers contain no sound pollen- 
grains (Darwin, 167 ). 

Cerinthe glabra, Mill. (C. alpina, Kit.). — This flower is adapted 
for humble-bees. Only humble-bees or other large bees can cling 



Flu. 142.— Cerinthe glabra, Mill. 

A. — Flower that has recently expanded. 

B. — Ditto, in section (x 4). 

C. — Older, Fully expanded flower (x 7). 

s. sepal: eo, corolla; n, nectary; ov ovary; gr, style; fl, filament. 
(FaloAlp, July 28, 1S77). 


to the recurved teeth of the corolla, and hanging beneath the 
flower, suck the honey from its base. In doing this the insect 
first brings its head in contact with the stigma, and then, touching 
the anthers with its proboscis, it dusts its head with new pollep, 
I have only found humble-bees (Bom bus altieola, 9 9), but those in 
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great numbers, on this flower {Alpenblumen, p. 264 ; named there 
by mistake C. major). 

Cerinthc minor , L., has a somewhat different structure, and is 
visited and fertilised by the honey-bee as well as by humble-bees 
(59 °, hi ). 

According to Kuhn, JEritricJdum, Amsinekia, Lithospermum, 
Pulmonaria, Amelia, and Hockinia, contain dimorpkic species 
(399). Darwin considers that Amsinekia and Amelia are not 
dimorphic, but merely show extreme variability in the length of 
their stamens and style (167). 

Mertensia, Roth., is dimorphic according to Darwin (167). 


REVIEW OF THE BOR AGIN EM. 

The Boragineas have inherited from common ancestors a short 
tube which, to a certain degree, conceals their honey. 

The lower forms (Asperugo, Echinospennum, Omphalodes, 
Myosotis) are visited and cross-fertilised by flies (especially St/r- 
phidec), bees, and Lepidoptera, and are adorned with red, violet, and 
blue colours through the selective taste of their guests. Many species, 
in the course of individual development, seem to recapitulate to 11s 
the evolution of their colours — white, rosy, blue in several species 
of Myosotis; yellow, bluish, violet in M. vertical or ; and red, violet, 
blue in Pulmonaria, Eehium, etc. Here, white and yellow seem 
10 have been the primitive colours; and, at least in many cases, 
violet and blue seem to have been preceded by red — an assump- 
tion which is strengthened by the fact that many blue and violet 
species (Myosotis, Anelmsa, Symphytum) give us white and rose- 
red varieties, apparently by reversion to more primitive characters. 

Starting from these simpler forms, we meet with many ad- 
vancing adaptations for fertilisation by bees. Pulmonaria, simply 
by the length of its tube, protects its honey from the great majority 
of insects, excepting liumble-bees, and insures cross-fertilisation, in 
the event of humble-bees visiting it, by the distinct heterostylie 
condition. Anchusa reserves its honey for bees still more effectually 
by the narrow entrance to its tube ; and according to Warming, it 
shows locally a tendency (never completely attained) to become 
heterostyled. Eehium, without excluding other guests, has so 
adapted the form of its flowers for the convenience of bees, that 
many species visit it in great numbers; and it insures cross- 
fertilisation by proterandry and by the prominent position of the 
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mature stigma. The drooping flowers of Borago, and the position 
of their anthers, exclude all insects which cannot hang, as bees 
can, below the flower and insert their proboscides into the narrow 
opening. Symphytum and Cerinthe, finally, besides offering the 
same difficulties as Borago, have a tube which requires so long a 
proboscis to reach its base, that only humble-bees and other bees 
with a proboscis equally long can reach the honey. 


Ord. CONVOLVULACEM 

311. .Convolvulus arvensis, L. — Sprengel has described the 
chief characters of this flower very clearly, contrasting them with 
those of C. septum. 

The funnel-shaped corolla is yellow at the base internally, 
elsewhere either white or red, and marked in the latter case with 



Fig. 143 . — Convolvulus arvensis, L. 

1. — TruimverBe section, through the base of the flower (x 7). 

2. — Essential organs, from an expanded flower(x M). 

<i, style ; 6, tiluiuent ; e, entrance to nectary ; tl, corolla; e, calyx. 

five radiating white streaks. These “ pathfinders,” and the habit 
of closing, both in the evening and in rainy weather, mark out the 
flower as adapted for the visits of diurnal insects. The orange-red 
under surface of the ovary secretes honey, which is lodged in the 
lowest, narrowest part of the corolla, and sheltered by the broad 
bases of the stamens, which leave five narrow openings leading- to 
it. The stamens arising thus with broad bases from the corolla, 
adhere to it for a short distance, and then curve inwards, coming 
close together around the style ; the filaments, where they are in 
contact with one another, are closely beset with small, stiff pro- 
jections, which prevent an insect from thrusting its proboscis 
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between them. The five narrow slits between the stamens, near 
their base, are thus the only means of access to the honey, and the 
insect must make its way into the funnel between the corolla and 
the stamens, and then insert its proboscis into one of the slits. 
Since the stamens dehisce extrorsely, an insect acting in this way, 
unless it be too small, must be dusted with pollen ; and the two 
branches of the stigma, standing well above the anthers, and 
stretching outwards over them, are touched before the anthers by 
the insect. In absence of insects, self- fertilisation can easily occur ; 
for if the flower hangs down, or if the corolla withers and falls off, 
the pollen readily falls upon the stigma, and even in erect and 
fresh flowers, one of the stamens is not unfrequently seen, still 
covered with pollen, in contact with the stigmatic papillae. The 
flowers have a peculiar aromatic smell, which seems the only reason 
for their being visited so much more plentifully than the larger 
flowers of C. sepium. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apid<r : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 * very ab., s. 
and c.p., — to suck, it creeps down into the base of the flower, dusting its head 
and back with pollen, which parts come first in contact with the stigina in each 
flower ; (2) Halictus morio, F. s., touching neither stigma nor anthers ; (3) 
H. villosulus, K. $ ; (4) H. longulus, Sm. 9 I («*>) H. nitidiusculus, K. 9 , all 
three c.p. ; they usually alight on the stigma and then proceed to the anthers, 
thus effecting cross-fertilisation ; (6) Chelostoma campanularum, K. g , s., like 
No. 2. B. Diptera — (a) Empidce : (7) Empis livida, L., very ab., s., thrusting 
its proboscis into each of the five nectaries one after another ; (/>) Syrphidce : 
(8) Helopliilus floreus, L., s. and f.p. ; (9) Eristalis arbustorum, L., s. and f.p., 
takes shelter from rain in the flowers ; (10) Syrplins nitidicollis, Mgn. ; (11) 
S. balteatus, Deg. ; (12) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; (13) M. taenia! us, Mgn., all 
four f.p., — the large honey ■ -sacking flies effect cross-fertilisation in the same way 
as No. 1, the smaller pollen -feeding flies do so after the manner of Nos. 3— 5 ; (c) 
Mu acid a> : (14) Sepsis, abundant in the passages leading to the honey. C. Coleo- 
ptera — (a) Ni1ululid<r : (15; Meligetlies, do. ; (b) (Edemeridrr : (16) (Edemera 
virescens, L., f.p.; (c) Cerambycidat : (17) Leptura livida, L., feeding on 
pollen, and on the anthers. D. Hemiptera — (18) Nubis, s. Eighteen 
additional visitors are enumerated in No. 590, ill. 

Calyster/'ia sepium, R. Br. {Convolvulus sepium, L.). — The flowers 
are scentless and without “ pathfinders.” In spite of their large 
size and conspicuous white colour, they are only scantily visited 
by insects. They remain open in rain. On dark evenings (be- 
tween 8 and 10) I have found all the flowers closed, but all open 
on moonlight nights. In other respects the flowers are similar 
to those of Convolvulus arvensis. I have never observed crepus- 
cular or nocturnal insects on the flowers, but several of my pupils 
have caught numbers of Sphinx convolvuli upon them in the 
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evening. In the daytime I have sometimes seen Halictus cylind- 
ricus, K. <£, and Megachile centuncularis, L. <3, and Empis and 
Bhingia in special numbers, all creeping into the base of the 
flower, and inserting their proboscides through the slits between 
the filaments. Bhingia rostrata, L., applies its labellae fre- 
quently to the anthers, stigma, and inner wall of the corolla, 
apparently picking up scattered pollen. Meligethes, Thrips, and 
minute Podurce also frequent the flowers during the day. 

Delpino mentions Sphinx convolvuli as a fertiliser of C. sepium 
(172, 352); he tells me by letter that one of his friends catches 
this insect in numbers, standing by a hedge overgrown with the 
plant, holding thumb and forefinger over a flower and closing its 
orifice when the insect has entered ! 

In England, where Sphinx convolvuli is rare, C. sepium seldom 
produces seed ; in Scotland, where S. convolvuli seems not to occur, 
C. sepium is rarely found wild (773). In the north of Ireland, 
according to Mr. T. H. Corry, C. sepium is far commoner than 
G. arvcnsis, and Sphinx convolvuli is comparatively frequent. 

Cuscuta Epithymum, L., is homogamous. Honey is secreted 
by the lower part of the ovary, and is sheltered by scale-like 
appendages of the corolla. The flowers are visited by Sphegidce, 
and in absence of insects fertilise themselves (590, ill.). 

Cuscuta t according to Kuhn, has cleistogamic flowers (399 ). 

Ipomcca pestigridis, L., has cleistogamic flowers, which were 
known to Dillenius. 

Calonyction, Chois. — The flowers are sterile to their own pollen. 

Ord. SOLANACEJ 2 . 

312. Solanum TUBEBOSUM, L. — The peduncles stand almost 
horizontal at the time of flowering, and the five-pointed rotate 
limb of the corolla becomes nearly vertical. Five anthers meeting 
to form a cone project from the flower and surround the style, 
which protrudes beyond them and curves more or less downwards 
at its stigmatic end. All the stamens bend very slightly down- 
wards, and the lower anthers project somewhat in advance of the 
others. The anthers begin to dehisce at their apex, and when 
touched allow a little pollen to fall out ; in some which I ex- 
amined a large quantity of pollen-grains (from - 013 to 021 mm. 
in diameter) remained in a shrivelled condition. 

Since the flower secretes no honey and affords little pollen, it 
is very scantily visited by insects. In spite of repeated watching, 
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I have only occasionally seen two common Syrphidae, Eristalis 
tenax , L., and Syritta pipiens, L., feeding on the pollen. Darwin 
observed the flower visited by humble-bees. 

The stigma, from its position, must be touched by an insect- 
visitor before the anthers. In many flowers the end of the style 
curves backwards so much as to stand beneath the anthers, in the 
line of fall of the pollen, so that self-fertilisation may in such cases 
occur. Treviranus was therefore not wholly wrong when he 
described the genus Solanum as fertilised by the style curving 
backwards to meet the anthers (742). 

313. Solanum Dulcamara, L., is likewise devoid of honey, 
and is at least as scantily visited by insects as S. tuberosum. I 
have seen lihingia rostratu, L., examining the greenish spots which 
glitter like drops of fluid in the middle of the violet corolla, and 
afterwards stroking the tips of the anthers with its labellse. Here 
S. Dulcamara seems to delude the fly as Parnassia and Lopezia do 
(590, III., pp. 20-22). S. Dulcamara is also visited by pollen- 
collecting Bonibi, and pollen-feeding Syrphidae (609). 

314. Solanum NIGRUM, L. — The flowers are devoid of honey, 
but I have repeatedly seen two common Syrphida*, Mdithrcptus 
scriptus, L., and Syritta pipiais , L., feeding on the pollen. Both 
stroked the outer side of the anthers with their labelhe from the 
apex downwards as far as the middle of the corolla Sprengel 
observed bees and humble-bees upon the flowers. I have given a 
further account of the flower in No. 59 o, III. 



Fiu. 141 — Lycium harbarum, L. 

1. — Flower, viewed from the front. 

2. — Ditto, in iMM'tion. 

a, protecting bairn ; »t, ntJgma, 


315. Lycium barbarum, L. ( L . vulgar e, Dun.), — Honey is 
secreted in large quantity by the naked ovary, and accumulates in 
the base of the tube, which is 7 to 10 mm. long. The corolla 
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widens out above, and is smooth within, except that a ring of close 
woolly hairs surrounds it at the base of the funnel-shaped, ex- 
panded portion ; on a level with this ring, five similar rings of hairs 
surround the five stamens, and effectually exclude rain. The 
corolla divides above into five violet lobes, which spread out to 
a diameter of 1 G to 22 mm. The funnel-shaped mouth is light- 
coloured, and marked with dark-violet lines (pathfinders) coursing 
towards the base of the flower. Stigma and anthers ripen to- 
gether, and stand at the same height. The style is sometimes 
bent upwards above the anthers, as in the figure, but as a rule it 
is in immediate contact with them. Insect-visits, therefore, may 
lead equally well to cross- and self-fertilisation ; and in absence of 
insects self-fertilisation in most cases takes place. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apidxv, : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s., ab. ; (2) 
Bombus agrorum, F. ? , s. ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. $ , s., both very frequent. 
See also No. 590, ill. 

Atropa Belladonna , L., is likewise adapted for humble-bees. 
I have seen it visited by nine species of bees and by Thrips 
(59°, in.). 

Mandragora vernalis, Bert., is proterogynous, according to 
Hildebrand (351). 

lochroma tubulosum, Benth., is proterogynous with persistent 
stigmas. The deep-blue, pendulous flowers are tubular, widening 
out at the mouth, and are supposed by Delpino to be fertilised by 
humming-birds (177). 

Scopolia carniolica, Jacq. (S. atropoules, Schult), is protero- 
gynous (351). 

316. HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, L. — Cross-fertilisation is insured, 
or at least favoured, by the prominent position of the stigma. 
Sprengel found the plant visited by humble-bees, and the dimen- 
sions of the flower seem well suited to these insects. I have seen 
only Halictus cylindricus, F. 9 , collecting pollen on the flower. 

Browallia elata, L. — The corolla is hypocrateriform, and its 
mouth is blocked by the much expanded filaments of the two 
superior stamens, which are inserted in the throat of the corolla ; 
these leave only two very narrow openings through which a thin 
proboscis may pass. The proboscis entering in this way touches 
the anthers (the inferior pair of which is inclosed in the tube), and 
also the stigma which stands between the two pairs of anthers ; the 
stigma smears the entering proboscis with viscid matter- in the 
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young flower, and receives pollen from it in the old. Delpino 
considers that the brown colour of the broad superior stamens is a 
device to guide insects that have alighted on the flower towards the 
pollen. His view that the flower is fertilised by Sphingidse and 
Bombylidae is opposed to this, for these insects seek honey only. 
Species of Anthophora , which Delpino thinks may possibly be also 
fertilisers, are likewise scarcely fitted to reach the pollen of 
Browallia (178, 360). 

My brother Fritz Miiller tells me, in a letter dated November 
10, 1869, that he finds in the allied genus Franz iscca ( Bmnfelsia ) 



Flu. H.'i. 

Flower of Fra nzitcea, from Itajnliy Half of the corolla ami two stamen* have been removed 
a, anthers ; »f, stigma ; pr. style. 

The dotted line indicates the path which Die insect's proboscis must take to reach the honey. 


a structure similar to that described by Delpino for Browallia. A 
handsome species of Franziscea, occurs at Itajahy. In this there 
are two lateral entrances to the tube, but between them the 
throat of the corolla is blocked, not by a valve formed by the 
stamens (valvola staminale , Delpino), but by the style which bends 
forward to apply itself to the anterior wall of the corolla. 

Schizanthus, Rz. and P. — The two stamens are inclosed by the 
lower lip, and spring up when an insect settles on the latter : the 
stigma is at first shorter than the stamens, but after they have 
burst free it lengthens and projects beyond them, so as to be now 
the first part touched by an insect-visitor (346). 
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317. Verbascum nigrum, L. — The long yellow racemes are 
very striking, and the flowers are made still more conspicuous by 
the orange-red anthers and violet hairs upon the filaments. The 
plant is visited by very various species of insects. 

I sought repeatedly for honey without success, and had come to 
the conclusion that the flower contained none. On July 28, 1871, 
however, towards evening, I saw a small moth, Ephestia elutella, 
Hiibn., 1 busy sucking very assiduously on the flowers of a plant of 
this species in my room. Standing on a petal, it thrust its 
proboscis down between two stamens 2 into the short tube, and 
applied it to various parts of the inner wall of the corolla. After 
spending a considerable time on one flower, it rolled up its proboscis 
and flew off to another. It continued these operations for some 
minutes, and therefore certainly found honey ; and the next 
morning I found in many flowers, but not in all, minute drops 
of honey* adhering to the smooth inner surface of the tube. The 
flowers afford a large quantity of orange-red pollen, accessible to 
all insects ; and I observed that in the case of Syrphus laltcatus 
the violet clavate hairs form a third attraction. 

The position of the parts of the flower makes cross-fertilisation 
in case of insect-visits not inevitable but exceedingly likely, while 
in absence of insects self-fertilisation easily occurs. The short tube 
widens out into a flat, five-lobed limb, which takes up an almost 
vertical position : the inferior lobe is the longest, and the two 
superior are shorter than the lateral lobes, so that an insect settles 
most conveniently upon the inferior. The stamens project almost 
horizontally, but curve slightly upwards from the tube, and diverge 
slightly from one another ; they alternate with the petals, and again 
the superior is the shortest and the two inferior longer than the 
lateral. The anthers, which stand close together, dehisce along 
their outer edge, covering themselves almost completely with 
orange-red pollen. The style is shorter than the inferior stamens, 
and bent down slightly below them. An insect standing on the 
inferior petal generally touches the knobbed stigma first, on its way 

1 Named for me by my friend Dr. Speyer, of Rhoden. 

8 Just between each pair of stamens, the central part of the corolla bears a 
chestnut-brown spot. Sprengel { 702 , p. 122) considered these spots to be honey- 
guides, though he conldf find no honey in the flowers My discovery of honey 
confirms his view. 
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to the anthers ; and thus cross-fertilisation is favoured, though stigma 
and anthers ripen together. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation 
is possible, as the stigma frequently stands in the line of fall of 
the pollen. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apuhr : (1) Bombas agrorum, F. $ , e. ; (2) 
B. terrestris, L. 9 , s. anrHfifp. ; (3) Andrena pilipes, F. 9 , c.p. ; (4) Prosopis 
signata, Pz. $ , f.p. ; (5) P. communis, Nyl. 9 , f.p. B. Diptera — (a) Bomby- 
lidce : (6) Systoechus sulfureus, Mik., 8. ; ( b ) Syrphida;: (7) Syrplius bal teat us, 
Deg., f.p. and licking tlie staminal hairs : (8) Eristalis arbustorum, L., do. ; 
(9) Syritta pipiens, L., do. C. Lepidoptera — Microlepiduptera : (10) Epliestia 
elutella, Hiilm., b. I). Coleoptera — Nitidulidn: (11) Meligcthes, ab. tE. 
Tliysanoptera ; (12) Tlirips, ab. F. Neuroptera ; (13) Panorpa communis, L., 
licking various parts of the flower. 

318. Verbascum phceniceum, L. — The structure of the flower 
agrees with that of the preceding species, but I have hitherto failed, 
as Sprengel also did, to discover any honey ; I have never seen any 
insect sucking on this flower. I once saw Andrena fu Ira, Sehrank, 
9 , insert its proboscis into three or four flowers and then immedi- 
ately withdraw it ; it then flew away, having doubtless failed to 
find anything. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apuhr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , c.p. ; (2) 
Bombus inuscoruni, L. 9> c.p. ; (3) Andrena dorsutu, K. 9? c.p. ; (4) A. fulvo, 
Sehrank, 9i vainly seeking honey; (5) Halictus sexnntatus, K. 9 1 c.p..- I 
could sec clearly how this bee loosened the pollen with its mandible*, and 
swept it with the tarsal brushes on its fore and mid legs into the collecting 
hairs on its hindlegs. B. Diptera— Syrphida : (<i ; Kliingiu rostrata, L., very 
ab., f.p* — I have often seen a specimen of this fly on almost every flower, eating 
pollen, and also licking tlie staminal hairs. 

310. Verbascum Thapsus, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera («) Apuhr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 » (2} Bom- 
bus Scrimshiranus, K. 9 ; (3) B. hortormn, L.*9 ; (4) Hal ictus sineatlunamdlus, 
K. 9, all c.p. ; (5) H. cvlindricus, F. £ ; (0) Andrena parvulu, K. £ , both of 
these seemed to be sucking ; (b) Spheyuhr : (7) Polistes gal lieu, F. 9 (Thur.), 
seemed also to be sucking. B. Diptera — Syrphida’ : (8) Helopliilus floreus, L. ; 
(9) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (10) Ascia podngricu, F., all three f.p. 

Verbascum, Lychnit is, L. — I saw this Bpocies in Thuringia, visited 
by species of Halictus collecting pollen, and by Diptera aud 
Coleoptera ( 590 , III.). 

Darwin, in Forms of Flowers , shows that V. Thapsus and 
V. Lychnitis readily produce hybrids in a state of nature ; and that, 
since these hybrids are absolutely barren and the self-fertilised 
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plants fairly fertile, in this case insects-visits by promoting 
hybridisation do harm. 

According to Delpino, the Yerbascums are adapted for pollen- 
collecting bees, which, clinging to the hairs on the stamens, clear 
the pollen off the anthers and fly rapidly to another flower. I 
agree with this view, and look upon it as the most plausible 
explanation of the hairy stamens. But from my own observations 
it is clear that the small pollen-feeding bees (Prosopis) and Syrphidce 
are very frequently the fertilisers of this genus. Delpino goes too 
far in saying that the flowers of Verbascum are adapted solely for 
bees (escludvamente melittojili), and that the visits of all other insects 
are accidental and without significance (178, 11., pp. 296-298). 

Calceolaria pinnata, L. — Each of the two anthers is modified, as 
in Salvia pratensis, into a lever, of which one arm bears a pollen- 
less anther-lobe and stands in the mouth of the corolla. When this 
arm is touched by an insect, it causes the other, the pollen-bearing 
lobe, to shed its pollen. Self-fertilisation may take place in the 
falling off of the corolla (352). 

320. Linaria vulgaris, Mill— The flowers which I have 
examined do not agree in all points with Sprengel’s description. 
Honey is secreted by the base of the ovary, which is especially 
prominent anteriorly, opposite the lower lip. As a rule the honey 
does not, as Sprengel thought, leave the tip of the spur empty, 
flowing down at intervals in large drops which cannot reach the 
bottom for the air contained there ; but it glides in a smooth, narrow 
groove, bordered by short, stiff hairs, which passes from the nectary 
between the two anterior stamens, and thence to the tip of the spur, 
which it fills to a depth of 5 or 6 mm. or even more. In several 
hundred flowers which I examined, I found two which corresponded 
in this point with Sprengels description, so it seems probable that 
he based his account upon an abnormal specimen. 

The adjacent sides of the two inferior stamens are closely beset 
with pointed processes at their base, which protect the honey from 
short-lipped insects, when such succeed, as ants frequently do, in 
entering the flower. The hairs bordering the groove protect the 
honey in like manner from insects, and also help to keep it in its 
course ; the length of the spur would be of no advantage unless 
the honey were strictly confined to it. 

The length of the spur (10 to 13 mm.) excludes short-lipped 
bees from the honey, and flies and beetles are prevented from 
entering the flower by the tumid lower lip, which completely 
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closes the tube ; by these characters the flower becomes exclusively 
adapted for those most diligent of fertilising-agents, the long- 
proboscised bees. The palate of the lower lip is of a bright orange 
colour, forming a * pathfinder guided by this, the bee presses 
down the lower lip, and creeps so far into the tube as to be able to 
thrust its head into the wide part of the spur and then reach the 
honey. In doing this, the back of the bee comes in contact with 
the anthers and stigma ; these are matured simultaneously, and the 
stigma lies between the shorter and longer pairs of stamens, so that 
the bee can bring about botli cross- and self-fertilisation. Probably, 
if pollen from another and from the same flower are applied to the 
stigma, the former outstrips the latter. In absence of insect^ self- 
fertilisation is possible. The visitors consist exclusively of bees. 

Visitors: Hymcnoptera— («) A phi tr : (1) Apis nielli flea, L. 9, very ab. 
To suck, it creeps almost entirely into the flower and thrusts its head into the 
wide entrance of the spur, which it empties down to a depth of 2- 3 mm. It 
creeps out again with its back covered with pollen, and proceeds more fre- 
quently to flowers at the same height on neighbouring plants than to higher 
flowers on the same. In other cases 1 have seen the lioney-hee bite a hole in 
the Bpur, and empty it, as Sprengel describes. Sprengel has correctly described 
its behaviour while collecting pollen : ‘‘It slightly separates the lower lip of the 
corolla from the upper, and thrusts its head so far in as to reach the anthers 
and obtain their pollen.” (2) Bombus terrestris, L. 9* sucking normally. It 
inserts its head, thorax, and forelegs, into the flower, then thrusts its proboscis 
(7 — 9 mm.) almost to the tip of the spur, and emerges with the upper surface, 
of its h|ad, pro- ami meso-thorax thickly covered with pollen. Sometimes it 
sweeps off part of this pollen with the brushes on its fore and midlegs, and 
places it on the hindlegs. Spreugel's idea that the large humble-bees do not 
enter the mouth of the flower is accordingly erroneous. (3) Bombus hortorurn, 
L. 9 9 and £ . I have very frequently seen this bee empty the flowers of their 
honey, which it can do more quickly owing to the length of its proboscis 
(17 — 21 mm.) than the preceding species. Even the mules sometimes swept the 
pollen off their heads with their forelegs, and alwayapfcad a number of pollen- 
grains on all their tarsal brushes ; (4) Megachile maritima, K. £ (8 — 9), s. ; 
(5) Osmia aenea, L. 9 (9- 10;, repeatedly, s. and e.p. ; ((> 0. leueomeluena, K. 
(parvula, Duf.), 9 (2J), c.p. ; (7) Anthidium manicatuiu, L. 9 c? (9—10), ab., 
both s. and (9 ) c.p. ; (8) Andrena Gwvnana, I.. 9 (24), c.p. ; ( b ) Fqpthchle : 
(9) Various species, ab., s. 

Delpino observed Linaria vulgaris fertilised by the hive-bee and 
by Bombus italiem (17 2). 

Linaria alpina, Mill, is likewise adapted for bumble-bees, but is 
visited by Lepidoptera also (609). 

Linaria minor, Desf., is very rarely visited by insects, and 
fertilises itself regularly (590, in). 
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Linaria Cymbal aria, Mill, is visited chiefly by bees (590, in.). 
Cleistogamic flowers occur in Linaria according to Michalet (524) 
and Kuhn (399). 

321. Antirrhinum majus, L— This plant differs from Linaria 
vulgaris (1) in the much greater size of its flowers, into which our 
largest humble-bees can enter bodily, (2) by its more firmly closed 
entrance, which excludes the smaller bees, (3) in its nectaries and 
honey receptacles. 

The honey is secreted, as Sprengel suggested, by the smooth, 
green, fleshy base of the ovary, whose upper part is paler in colour 
and covered with fine hairs ; but it does not flow, as Sprengel 
thought, down into the short spur — which is hairy within, and for 
that reason unfitted to be a honey-receptacle, but it remains ad- 
herent to the nectary and to the base of the anterior stamens. The 
Bhort wide spur permits the insect’s proboscis to reach the honey 
from below ; above and in front it is protected by a thick fringe of 
stiff, knobbed hairs on the angles of the anterior stamens. 

The flowers are fertilised chiefly by humble-bees, of which I 
have observed the following species : (1) Bornbus hortorum, L. ; 
(2) B. terrestris, L. ; (3) B. agrorum, F. ; (4) B. silvarum, L. ; 
(5) B. lapidarius, L. The females and workers, and in late summer 
the males also, creep bodily into the flower, and creep out backwards 
dusted on their backs with pollen. From time to time they brush 
off the adhering pollen from their thorax with the tarsal br^ghes 
of the fore and midlegs, and from the abdomen with the tarsal brushes 
of the hindlegs. Not only the females and workers, but the males 
also, perform this action, which seems, therefore, to be done more for 
cleanliness than to collect the pollen, though the females and workers 
naturaHy make use of jt, placing it in the pollen-baskets on their 
hindlegs. I have also seen Anthidium manicalnm , L. ? , Megachile 
fasciata, Sm. 6 , and Osmia rufa, L. ? , creep into the flower and 
emerge with their backs covered over with pollen. Smaller bees 
only exceptionally creep into still fresh flowers, and are useless to 
the plant : I have only once seen Megachile centuncularis, L. ? , 
succeed in entering ; on the other hand I have repeatedly seen 
small species of Halictus {H. zonulus, Sm. ?, H. morio , F. ?, If. 
Smeathmanellus, K. 9) flying from flower to flower until they 
reached an old flower, which in withering had opened slightly and 
permitted them to enter. This showed clearly how far the fast 
closure of -the mouth is useful to the plant; if the small bees 
could enter from the first, they would use up much of the honey, 

F F 
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and the flowers would be less diligently visited by the humble- 
bees. 

Dr. Ogle found that Antirrhinum produced no seed when 
protected from insects by a tent of gauze (632). 

Maurandia, Ort., Ch clone, L., and Pentstcmon, L’Her., are, ac- 
cording to Delpino, proterandrous, the style coming to occupy the 
place of the stamens. In the two last genera, the stamens are 
broad, fleshy, and hollowed out at the base to secrete and lodge the 
honey. Pentstcmon is fertilised by Bombns, Anthidium, and Apis. 
(178, 360). The position of the fifth stamen in Pentstcmon and 
its frequent partial or complete abortion has been discussed by 
Dr. Ogle (632). A very thorough account of the floral mechanism 
of Pentstcmon is given by Errera (230). 

322 . Scrophularia nodosa, L. — In most Lamiales and Per- 
sonales the anthers lie in two pairs, one behind the other, and 



Pin. UC. — Kerophularia no dot), L. 

1 — Flower, in first 8ta :-■<!, from tire front ( x 7). 

2. — Ditto, from below (x 31), 

3. — Older flower, fertituiuK itself, viewed from the side. 

a, calyx; b, corolla ; e, stamen ; e', fifth uicta.inor|>lio»ed stamen ; d, ovary ; e, stjle ; /. stigma 
g, nectary ; h, drop of lioney. 

4 — 7. — Fifth stamen in various stages of reversion toward* its original form (x 12). 

f, black membranous lobe ; k, anther-lobe. 

touch an insect-visitor on the dorsal surface ; the stigma then, to in- 
sure cross-fertilisation, must also touch the insect on the back, and 
the style can scarcely lie elsewhere than between the two pairs of 
stamens, along the upper part of the corolla. The superior stamen 
comes in the way, and accordingly disappears ; 1 it has no chance of 
reappearing permanently, for it is directly injurious, and is weeded 
out by natural selection. I have only once found a flower of 
Of. Dr. Ogle, No. 632, }). 51 . 
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Lamium album with five stamens ; the upper lip was absent, and 
the fifth stamen, which stood behind the other four, was well 
formed, but shorter than the others. 

In Scrophularia, on the other hand, the anthers come in contact 
with the ventral surface of the insect. The fifth stamen is thus 
useless, but not injurious; whether it be present or absent is of no 
importance, and it is therefore beyond the influence of natural 
selection. Accordingly, the small black scale-like appendage on the 
upper wall of the corolla in Scrophularia ( c , 1, 2, 3), which repre- 
sents the fifth stamen, shows not unfrequently more or less com- 
plete reversion to its primitive form (4-7, Fig. 146). The more 
completely it approaches its typical form, the more perfect also are 
the pollen-grains which it bears; thus in the anther k, 4, not half of 
the pollen-grains attained the normal size mm. in diameter) ; 
most of them were much smaller mm.) and shrunken ; in the 
anther k, 7, only a few pollen-grains fell short of the normal size. 
In exceptional cases the anther even dehisces, and lets part of its 
pollen escape. 

The flowers of Scrophularia axe remarkable for being speci- 
ally visited by wasps. The wide globular corolla is about 
5 mm. in diameter, and in its base, near the superior side, two 
large drops of honey may be seen, which are secreted by the 
yellowish base of the ovary. Wasps visit the flowers in great 
numbers ; clinging with all six legs to the outside of the flower, 
with the abdomen applied to it below, they easily insert their 
heads between the upper and lateral lobes of the corolla and reach 
the honey with very little loss of time. 1 In young flowers they 
touch the stigma, and in old flowers the anthers with the under- 
side of the head and of the pro- and meso-thorax, and thus 
regularly fertilise younger flowers with the pollen of old, as 
Sprengel showed. Severin Axell’s doubts regarding the possibility 
of proterogynous dichogamy in entomophilous flowers may be 
easily refuted by observing Scrophularia in flower in the open air. 
For, as Sprengel showed and as I have repeatedly observed, flowers 
aie constantly to be seen whose stigmas are covered with pollen, 
but whose anthers are still unripe and hidden within the corolla. 
Sprengel is wrong in saying that fertilisation can only be effected 
by insects. The stigma, when supplied with pollen by insects, 
bends down over the lower lip and withers, while the anthers ripen 
and project beyond the lower border of the corolla ; but in absence 
of insects, as I have frequently seen in plants flowering in my 
1 Seo Sprengel (70*), Title-page, fig. xxv. 
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room, the stigma remains fresh and outstretched, while the anthers 
dehisce iminediately above, letting part of their pollen fall upon it. 
I have likewise observed on plants in my room that such self-fertili- 
sation regularly produces capsules filled with well-formed seeds. 
In long-continued cold and wet weather, when neither wasps nor 
bees are about, all the capsules of Scrophularia are well filled. 

In sunny weather cross-fertilisation never fails, for all our wasps, 
except V. Crabro, are frequent visitors. 

According to Mr. A. S. Wilson, wasps on Scrophularia begin at 
the top of the inflorescence and proceed downwards ; so that here 
the crossing of separate plants is insured just as it is in proterand- 
rous plants with elongated inflorescences ( c.g . Labiatse), where the 
fertilising-agents (bees) proceed from below upwards (778). 

Hymenoptera — (a) Vespidan : ( 1 ) Vespa vulgaris, L. ; ( 2 ) V. rufa, L. ; (3) 
V. germanica,. F. ; (4) V. media, Deg. ; (5) V. holsatica, F., all s., very ab; 
( b ) Apidai : (6) Bombus agrorum, F. J , s., scarce ; (7) Halictus sexnotutus, 
K. $ , s. and c.p. ; (8) H. zonulus, Sm. , s. ; (9) H, flavipes, F. £ , s. See 
also No. 590 , hi. 

Scrophularia aquatica, L. — The floral mechanism anrl the insect- 
visitors are similar to those of S. nodosa (590, in.). 

Scrophularia occurs with cleistogamic flowers (Kuhn, No. 399). 
The most thorough account of the fertilisation of Scrophularia is 
given by Mr. W. Trelease, who also gives a rteumt of the special 
literature (737). 

Collinsia bicolor , Bth., and G. verna, Nutt. — In these flowers the 
stamens and style lie near the lower side of the flower ; the fifth 
stamen, modified into a honey-gland, and the honey-receptacle, 
which consists of a pouch near the base of the corolla, are on the 
upper wall. The flower imitates very closely the Papilionaceous 
type, even to the production of alee, vexillum, and carina. 
(Delpino, No. 178). In absence of insects, the flowers fertilise 
themselves, and are fertile to their own pollen (360). 

Mimulus luteus, L. (M. guttatus, D.C.) — Bees entering the flower 
touch first the inferior lobes of the stigma, which cover up the 
anthers. Immediately afterwards the stigmatic lobes fold up and 
expose the anthers to be touched by the bee, which thus becomes 
dusted with fresh pollen (Batalin, No. 38). 

The case of M. Tillingii is quite similar (Behrens, No. 49). 

Glossostigma elatinoides, according to Cheeseman, has a similarly 
irritable stigma (132). 

Mimulus (. Diplacus ) glutinosus, Wendl., var. /3 (D. punieeus, 
Nutt.), behaves in the same manner (Hildebrand, No. 352). 
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Vandellia, L has eleistogamic flowers ( 399 ). 

323. Digitalitis purpurea, L. — Honey is secreted by an 
annular ridge surrounding the base of the ovary (a, 1 , 2, Fig. 147). 
This ridge is not ‘ covered thickly with short hairs ’ as Sprengel 
described it, but is perfectly smooth ; the ovary only becomes hairy 
above the ridge. 

The anthers and stigma lie pointing downwards near the upper 
wall of the corolla. The longer stamens are ripe before the shorter 
ones, and these before the stigma. The dimensions of the flower 
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F 10 . 11 7.— Diiritalu purpurea, L. 

1. — Young flower after removal of the light half of tlio calyx anti corolla. The tuller anthers 
are on the point of dehiscing. This figure should bo turned round horizontally in the direction of 
the arrow. 

2. — Tip of style of the same flower, enlarged. 

8. — A somewhat oldeT flower. The taller anthers are now empty, the shorter puir are dehiscing 
and are covered with pollen. Viewed from below, after Tomoval of the lower half of the calyx and 
corolla. 

4. — Tip of style of the same flower. 

5. — Kmpty anthers and stigma of an old flower, from below. 


suggest that, it is adapted for humble-bees, for no other native 
insects are large enough to touch the stigma and anthers with 
their backs when creeping into the tube ; and, as a matter of fact, 
humble-bees are the only fertilisers of the Foxglove. Sprengel, on 
the title-page of his work, represents B. terrestris, ? , creeping into 
this flower. When bees frequent the plant abundantly, all the four 
anthers are emptied of their pollen before the stigmatic lobes 
(7>, 1 , Fig. 147) sepai^te. In absence of humble-bees, the anthers 
remain covered with pollen until the stigmatic lobes have 
spread apart; and then when the corolla falls off this pollen is 
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brought in contact with the stigma, or some may even have fallen 
on the stigma previously. The flowers almost always bear seed, 
even in long-continued rainy weather, and therefore it is probable 
that self-fertilisation is effective ; Hildebrand’s experiments are no 
evidence of the contrary, for he only showed that the stigma before 
opening is incapable of fertilisation (342). The large, widely-open 
flowers, naturally receive many unbidden and useless guests. If the 
plant is thus at a disadvantage in comparison with Antirrhinum, 
it has at least the advantage of letting its fertilising agents do their 
work more quickly, visiting more flowers in a given time. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidw : (1) Bombus terrestris, L. $ ; (2) 
B. hortorum, L. £ ; (3) B. agrorum, F. $ , all three ab., s . ; (4) Andrena coitana, 
K." ^ (Sid.), ab., c.p. ; (5) Halictus cylindricus, F. $, ab., c.p. B. Coleoptera 
— (a) Nitululidoi : (6) Meligethes, very ab. ; ( b ) Oryptophagidai : (7) Anthero- 
phagus pallens, 01., scarce ; (c) Malacodermata : (8) Dasytes. The last five 
are quite useless visitors. 

Digitalis lutea, L., is fertilised by Bombus hortorum, L., which 
can only insert its head into the corolla (609). c 

Digitalis ambigua, Murr. (D. grandijlora, Lam.), is fertilised- by 
humble-bees, which creep bodily into the corolla. The flower is 
proterandrous, and bees begin at the base of the raceme and pro- 
ceed upwards (590, III. ; 609). 

324 . Veronica Chamaidrys, L.— Honey is secreted by a 
yellowish fleshy disk below the ovary, and lies in the base of the 
tube sheltered from rain by hairs on the corolla. The flowers are 
rendered conspicuous by their bright blue colour, and by associa- 
tion in racemes ; dark blue radiating lines and a central white spot 
on the limb of the corolla guide insects towards the honey. The 
anthers and stigma ripen together ; the style points obliquely 
downwards in front of the anterior (inferior) petal, the two stamens 
diverge on either side, and stand opposite to the lateral petals ; 
fertilisation can therefore only be effected by the a[d of insects. 
The anterior petal forms the most convenient landing-place, and 
the stigma is usually touched before the anthers by the ventral 
surface of the insect. The insect next tries to cling to the en- 
trance of the short tube with its forelegs, and in doing so it 
catches hold of the thin, flexible bases of the stamens : quite 
unintentionally it draws the stamens inwards beneath it, and dusts 
its ventral surface with pollen. The thinning of the style at its 
base is another adaptation towards this plan of cross-fertilisation, 
for it insures that the stigma shall be touched by the ventral 
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surface of the insect, and allows of the style being so slightly in- 
clined that its presence does not interfere with the insect when 
alighting. An insect alighting on one of the lateral petals some- 
times draws the stamen opposite to this petal against its body, but 
with far less certainty. The chief visitors are Syrphidm . 

Visitors: A. Diptera — Syrphidm: (1) Rhingia rostrata, L., s., freq. ; (2) 
Melanostoma mellina, L. ; ( 3 ) Aseia podagrica, F., both very abundant. I 
repeatedly saw both effecting croas-fertilisation in the manner described. B. 
Hymenoptera — A pula. : ( 4 ) Apis mcllifica, L. $,c.p. ; ( 5 ) Andrena Gwynana, 
K. 9 ; (6) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 ; ( 7 ) Halictus longulus, Sm. 9 > the last three 
both s. and c.p. C. Coleoptera — Cisldidm : (8) Ciatela rufipes, F., devouring 
tlie anthers. See also No. 590, in., and No. 609. 



1. — Flower, viewed from tlie front. 

2. — Small fly (Ateta podagrica, Syrphidaj) hovering in front of the flower, attracted by its colour. 

8 — 1' lower ut the moment when the fly, alighting on the inferior jie-tnl, grasps tlie bases of tlie 

fllnmenf s, and strikes tlie antlieis together ngiiinst the under surfuee of its body. 

4.- Centre of the flower, twice as much enlarged. 

6. — Pistil and nectary. 

d. -Calyx, with pistil and nectary- 

7. — Tube in longitudinal section. 
fd, protecting hairs ; gr, style. 

Veronica, urticifolia, L.,has a similar floral mechanism to that of 
V. Chamccdrys, and is likewise fertilised by Syrphidm. The honey 
is quite exposed without any contrivance to shelter it. The flowers 
are rose-pink, which is probably a more primitive colour than 
blue both in Veronica and in Myosotis (589, 609). 

Veronica montana, L., is more conspicuous and more abundantly 
visited by insects than V. Chamccdrys (590, 609). 

325. Veronica Beccabunga, L. — This species agrees with V. 
Chamccdrys in regard to its nectaries and also in the means adopted 
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for sheltering and pointing out the honey. It differs from it only 
in certain apparently trivial points, viz. in the development and 
position of the style and stamens yet these apparently trifling 
differences greatly influence the mode of fertilisation and the 
possibility of self-fertilisation in the absence of insects. 

When the flower opens, the stigma is already well-developed ; 
it is provided with long papillae, and capable of holding fast pollen 
applied to it. The anthers still remain closed. The stamens and 
style project forwards in a straight line from the flower and afford a 
standing-place for insects. In cold, windy, or rainy weather the 
flowers only open partially, and the anthers remain in contact with 
the stigma, leading to regular self-fertilisation. In warm sunshine 
the petals expand widely, coming to lie almost in one plane ; the 
stamens are caused thereby to diverge more and more, and the 
anthers are thus removed to a distance from the stigma before 



Fio. 149. — Veronica Beccabunga, L. 

1. — Flower, viewed obliquely from above, so that the upper petal is foreshortened (x 8). 

2. — Corolla, after removal or the stamens, viewed from the front (x 8). 

8. — Flower, after removal of corolla and stamens, seen from the side (x 7). 
a, calyx ; 6, corolla ; c, stamen ; d, ovary ; e, style ; /, stigma ; g, nectary (green) ; h, protecting 
hairs. 


dehiscing. Insects frequent the plant in considerable numbers. 
The most abundant visitor is a small species of Syrphidm, Syritla 
pipiens, L. ; hovering backwards and forwards in its jerky flight 
before the flowers, it suddenly alights on one; sometimes it 
settles on the projecting style and stamens, which bend beneath its 
weight, and creeps forward a step or two in order to thrust its 
proboscis (3 mm. long) into the tube (1 mm.) ; sometimes it alights 
on the anterior or on one of the lateral petals, and pulls down one of 
the stamens with its forefeet until it can reach the pollen with its 
proboscis. It thus brings various parts of its body in contact with the 
anthers and stigma, aiid performs sometimes cross-fertilisation, some- 
times self-fertilisation. Most usually cross-fertilisation results, for the 
nsect alighting on the projecting style and stamens usually touches 
the stigma with the ventral surface of its body, already dusted with 
pollen. A smaller species of Syrphida?-, Ascia •podagric, a, F., visits 
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the flowers very abundantly and in a similar way. All other 
visitors come as stragglers. 

A. Diptera — {a) St/rphulw : ( 1 ) Syritta pipiens, L. ; ( 2 ) Aecia podagrica, 
F. ; (3) Eristalis sepnleralis, L., a. and f.p. ; \b) Muscidce : (4) Scatoplwga 
stercoraria, L., a. and f.p., also several small Muscidse. B. Hymenoptera — 
Ajndai: (5) Apis mellitiea, L. 9,s. ; (d) Andrena parvula, K. 9 j 8 - a,1( l c.p. 5 
(7) Halictus sexstrigutus, Solienck, ?, s. and c.p. 

326. Veronica officinalis, L. — The flowers do not open so 
widely even in warm sunshine as do those of V. Chamccdrys. In 
fully expanded flowers the upper and lower petals only diverge at 
an angle of 70 ' to 80°, and the two lateral petals at 90° to 100°. 
The two stamens, which are very thin at the base, project from the 
flower at an angle of 30° to 40° from one another, and from the 
style which stands below them. Insect-visitors touch the stamens 
and stigma with various parts of their bodies, and lead to cross- 
and self-fertilisation indiscriminately. In flowers kept in the house 
and protected from insects, the stamens bend inwards and down- 
wards as they begin to wither until they touch each other and the 
stigma, producing self-fertilisation. The thinning at the base of 
the stamens, which in V. Chamccdrys was shown to assist insects to 
perform cross-fertilisation, is here seen to aid self-fertilisation only. 

A. Diptera — (a) Kmpidw : ( 1 ) Empis lividu, L., «., ab. ; (b) Syrphidtr : 
( 2 ) Helophilus floreus, L., s. ; (3) Syritta pipiens, L., ab., s. B. Hymenoptera 
— Apkhv. : (4) Halictus albipes, F., c.p. ; (5) Bombua (Aputlnui) vestulis, 
Fourc. ? , s. ; (6) 13. Barbutollus, K. 9 , x., — tins large bee seemed dissatisfied 
with the small amount of honey, for after visiting a few flowers it went off to 
Glechoma hederacea. See also No. 609 . 

327. Veronica spicata, L. (Thuringia). — V. spicata shows a 
remarkable tendency to vary between proterandrous and pro- 
terogynous dichogamy. On many plants, the style protrudes 
before the flower is fully opened ( b , 4), and curves downwards 
and ripens its stigma before the anthers dehisce ( ft , 5). On other 
plants, when the flower opens, the style is much shorter than 
the stamens ( ft , 1, 2), and only reaches its full length and 
ripens its stigma when the anthers have been emptied of their 
pollen ( ft , 3). 

On plants of both sorts, flowers not unfrequently occur whose 
styles never reach their full development, but remain concealed in 
the tube ; and on some plants thi§, is the case throughout all the 
flowers. These aborted styles are often double (ft, 8). Honey is 
secreted by the fleshy base of the ovary ( h , 6, 7) ; it lies in the 
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tube of the corolla, which is about 2 to 3 mm. long, and is sheltered 
from rain by a ring of long stiff hairs at the mouth of the tube. 
In case of insect-visits, cross-fertilisation is insured by the proter- 
androus or proterogynous condition, and by the situation of the 
stigma which projects beyond the anthers. I have never observed 



i 



8 


1. — Flower, shortly before dehiscence of the anthers (a), viewed from tlio front. v The stigma (b) 
Is still Immature, and stands far below the anthers. 

o. superior petal ; ss. lateral, u, inferior, petals. 

2. — Ditto, somewhat more expanded, from the side. 

8.— Ditto, from the side. The anthere have withered ; the stigma is mature, and stands below 
and In front of the anthers ( x 8}). 

4. — Young flower, from another individual. The style already protrudes from the flower, and 
the stigma Js so far developed that pollen readily adheres to it. The anthers are still closed and 
concealed within the tube. 

5. — Another somewhat older flower, from the same individual, viewed from the front. The stigma 
is fully ripe, the anthers are in the act of dehiscing (x 8J). 

r,. —Ovary and nectary (b.) from the side. 

7. — Nectary, after removal of the ovary, from above. 

8. — An ovary, with two imperfect styles (x 7). 


self-fertilisation, though it may now and then take place by pollen 
falling on the stigma. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — (a) Apida : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , c.p., or p. ; 
it even thrusts its proboscis into the lowest, oldest flowers whose corolla; 
have fallen off; (2) Prosopis communis, Nyl. $ g, s. ; (b) Sphegidat : 
(3) Psammophila viatica, L. s. ; (4) Cerceris lahiala, F. £, ab., s. ; (5) 
C. nasuta, Kl. s. 

Near Bozen according to Gerstiicker, V. spieata is visited chiefly 
by species of Xylocopa (X. violacea , L., X. cyanescens, Brulle, X. 
valga, Gerst.). 

328. Veronica hederasfolia, L. — The small, solitary, pale 
flowers are less conspicuous than those of any other species described 
here ; they are very seldom visited by insects, but almost without 
exception bear good seed, and the species is one of the commonest of 
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its genus. The presumption that this results from self-fertilisation 
is increased by watching the plant when protected from insects. 
When the flower opens, the anthers are seen to have already de- 
hisced, and to have their pollen-covered surfaces applied to the 
stigma. I have myself observed that when insects are excluded 
the plant regularly bears good seed. 

The honey is secreted and sheltered as iu V. Ckamwdrys ; the 
stamens are however not thinned at their bases. Even in case of 
insect-visits, cross-fertilisation is not rendered more probable than 
self-fertilisation ; but when it does occur, its action probably has 
the mastery. 

I have only seen this flower visited by insects occasionally in 
the first sunny days of spring ; later in the season, the competition 
of other flowers causes it to be neglected. 

Visitors: Hymenoptera — Aptdiv : (1) Andrena parvuhi, K. $ , s. ; (2) Hu- 
lictus nitidiusculus, K. $ ; (3) H. leucopus, K. (j? ; (4) H. ulbipes, F. $?> tl ll 
three rather abundant, sucking on a small slope where few other plants were 
in flower (April 11, 1869). 

Veronica agre.stis, L., possesses the same floral mechanism as 
V. Chamccdrys, but in an imperfect or rather in a retrograde 
condition (590, ill.). 

329. Veronica serpyllifolia, L. — The flowers are rendered 
more conspicuous than those of V. Iicderaifolia , by dark violet lines 



Pig. 101. — Vrroiiica »erpylli folia, L. 

1 — Mower, front view. 

a.— Diagram of ilitto 

a, stigma ; b, stninun ; c, jieta] ; d, sejml. 


on the superior and lateral petals. They are doubtless more 
visited by insects, and more frequently cross-fertilised ; and accord- 
ingly self-fertilisation does not take place at so early a stage. 

In many flowers, the anthers are at first closed, while the stigma 
is fully ripe ; in this condition, insect-visits naturally lead at 
once to cross-fertilisation. In most flowers, on the other hand, 
the stigma and anthers ripen together; the anthers stand more 
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or less close above and at the sides of the stigma, turning their 
pollen-covered faces towards it; in many cases they stand so 
close that the pollen in being forced out is directly applied to 
the stigma. 

On plants which I kept in my room, I have seen Calliphora 
erythrocephala, Mgn. (Muscidae), sucking honey and fertilising the 
flowers. It thrust its proboscis several times into each, and there- 
fore where anthers and stigma had ripened together, it performed 
cross- and self-fertilisation indifferently. 

V. saxatilis, Sep. (V. fruticans, Jacq.). — The small, but brightly 
coloured flowers of this plant are fairly conspicuous, and secrete 
abundant honey. The visitors are numerous, and the mechanism 
of fertilisation is the same as that of V. Chamcedrys. 

V. bellidioides, L., has no trace of the special adaptations for 
cross-fertilisation that V. Chamccdrys shows. Insect-visitors are 
scarce, and cross-fertilisation can only take place if they happen to 
touch the stigma and anthers with different parts of their bodies. 

V. alpina, L.--The tiny flowers are very rarely visited by 
insects, and in dull weather they remain closed and fertilise 
themselves. 1 


REVIEW OF THE GENUS VERONICA. 

In this genus, as in Polygonum, Geranium, and others, the cer- 
tainty of cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits, and the abandon- 
ment of the power of self-fertilisation even in absence of insects, 
run parallel with the conspicuousness of the flowers and the con- 
sequent certainty of their being visited. The chief species that 
we have discussed may be arranged in the following order of 
conspicuousness, taking into account the appearance of the whole 
inflorescence: — (1) V. spicatd, (2) V. Chamccdrys, (3) V. officinalis, 
(4) V. Beccalmnga, (5) V. scrpyllifolia, (6) V. hedera’folia. In 
case of insect-visits, cross-fertilisation is rendered absolutely certain 
in the first, and extremely probable in the second of these, but in 
all the rest self-fertilisation is just as likely. In absence of insects, 
on the other hand, self-fertilisation never or very rarely takes place 
in the first and second ; in the third it occurs regularly, but only 
when the flower withers; in the fourth, it regularly takes place in 

1 Lists of visitors to the following additional species of Veronica are given in my 
IV titer e BcobaeMungen, Pt. in.: V. Anagallis, L., V. triphyllos, L., V. arvensia, L. ; 
and the following are discussed and figured in xny Alpc.nbly.mcn ; V. alpina, L., 
V. aphylla , L., V. bellidioides, L., V. saxatilis, Sep. 
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dull weather while the flower is still fresh ; in the fifth it occurs in 
many flowers, and in the sixth in all, at the very outset. The 
honey is secreted and guarded in much the same manner in all six 
species, and so the likelihood of insect-visits can only depend upon 
the conspicuousness of the flowers. 

Wulfenia carinthiaca , Jacq., is proterogynous (Hildebrand, 
No. 351 ). 

Bartsia alpina, L., is proterogynous, and is fertilised by humble- 
bees. The stigma and anthers have the same relative positions as in 
Rhinanthus major (Fig. 156). Self-fertilisation is impossible ( 609 ). 

330. Odontites serotina, Rehb. ( 0 . rubra, Pers., Euphrasia 
Odontites , L.). — Honey is secreted by the lower parts of the ovary, 
which is smooth, and swollen anteriorly (It, 6 ), while the upper part 



Fin. 152.— Odontites serotina, Rehli. 

V— Bud, with exserted stigma (x 3J). 

2. — Flower, with the stigma lying between the anthers.^ 

11,— Flower, whose style projects far beyond the anthers. 

4. —Flower, in which the style lies to one side. 

5. — The two stamens of the left half of the flower, seen from the inside (x 7). 

d. — Ovary. 

a, base of the corolla; b , nectary; e, upper hairy part of the ovary; d, style; e, hairs which 
unite the anthers ; /, hairs which prevent pollen from being scattered at the sides ; p. sharp teeth 
which prevent the lice from thrusting its proboscis between the buses of the filaments ; h, path 
taken by the bee’s proboscis. 

(The flowers 2 and 4 should slant more forwards than they are here figured.) 


is hairy : it is lodged in the base of the corolla, whose tube is 4 to 
5 mm. long, and smooth within ; the broad stamens, which almost 
block the entrance of the tube, guard it from rain, and two to four 
purple spots at the base of the lower lip serve as guides towards it. 
The stamens almost touch each other below, where they are 
covered on their inner sides with sharp points ; close under the 
anthers they are smooth and lie more widely apart. A bee, after 
alighting on the three-lobed under-lip, which affords a convenient 
landing-place, can only thrust its proboscis into the flower close 
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•. below the anthers, in the position h, 2, and in doing so it cannot fail 
to touch the downward-pointing ends of some of the anthers. The 
four anthers are held together posteriorly by matted hairs (e, 6), 
and anteriorly dehisce from the apex inwards (5, Fig. 152) by a 
wide fissure ; so that a single touch on the part of the bee is com- 
municated to all the anthers, and causes them all to shed a part of 
their dry, dusty pollen. Hairs directed downwards at the edges 
of the anthers (/, 5) prevent the pollen being scattered at the sides, 
so that great part falls on the bee’s proboscis, and is carried to the 
stigma of another flower. 

The development of the flower of Odontites serotina varies in a 
peculiar manner, and seems to depend upon the more or less 
sunny nature of the spot. The style bearing the fully-developed 
stigma usually projects far out of the bud shortly before it expands 
(1, Fig. 152), and the flower can therefore he cross-fertilised when 
it is scarcely open. In shady places, for instance among corn, the 
style lags behind while the corolla and stamens continue to grow, 
so that the stigma stands between the taller anthers and gets self- 
fertilised (2, Fig. 152). From the great productiveness oT all the 
capsules in shady places where insect-visits are rare, we may con- 
clude that such self-fertilisation is efficient. In sunny spots the 
style continues to grow along with the corolla and stamens, and 
overtops the anthers to the last ; it may either lie above the latter 
(.3, Fig. 152) or project at the side (4, Fig. 152). In this case, the 
stigma can only receive pollen by the aid of insects, and from other 
(either older or younger) flowers. Although this difference seems 
in general to depend upon the sunny or shady character of the 
spot, other unknown conditions (perhaps heredity) must co-operate ; 
for I have sometimes observed in the same spot, and even on the 
same plant, flowers which fertilised themselves, and others incapable 
of doing so. 

An imperfection in the flowers deserves special mention. The 
upper lip, as the figure shows, projects so slightly that the anthers 
in great part protrude beyond it and are unprotected. This is 
sometimes the case to such a degree that bees thrust their tongues 
into the flower above the stamens, and thus suck honey and shake 
out the pollen without leading to fertilisation. 

I have only seen bees visiting this plant. 

(1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , very ab., thrusting its proboscis into the flower 
usually below the stamens, but sometimes above them, — it inserts its proboscis 
even into young unexpanded flowers, with long exserted styles ; (2) Bombus 
lapidarius, L. ? ^ , s. ; (3) B. sil varum, L. 9 > s - 
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331. Odontites lutea, Rchb. (Rehmberg, near Miihlberg, 
Thuringia). — Honey is secreted by the smooth lower half of the 
ovary, which is hairy above; it lies in the base of the corolla- 
tube, which is 21 mm. long, and is smooth within, but provided with 
reflexed hairs at its mouth. The stamens stand apart, but from 
the small size of the flower they are all easily touched at the same 
time by an insect ; there is no provision of hairs to prevent scatter- 
ing of the pollen ; the slits by which the anther-lobes dehisce are 
narrower than in Euphrasia ojficinal-is. The stylo often protrudes 
from the bud (3, Fig. 1 53), and Hildebrand describes the flower as 
proterogyrious ; in other cases it is bent backwards in the bud, 
under the lower lip, and emerges together with the stamens on 
the opening of the flower. The stigma conies to maturity at the 



Fig. 153.— Odontites lutea, Jlclili. 

1. — Flower, from tlie side ( x 3J . 

2. — Ditto, from tlie front. 

3. — Bud, from tlie side. 

4. — Anther. 


same time as the anthers, and stands below and in front of them ; 
it is, therefore, usually touched first by insect- visitors. In ab- 
sence of insects, some pollen generally falls upon the stigma. I 
have only once (August 28, 18G9) seen a bee, Bombus muscorum, 
L. $ , sucking honey on the flower. 

Euphrasia minima , Sclileicli., is sparingly visited by insects, and 
in their absence it fertilises itself regularly. The flower resembles 
in structure the small-flowered form of E. officinalis (i.e. E. gracilis , 
Jord.) (609). 

332. Euphrasia officinalis (L.), Schk. — Honey is secreted 
and sheltered as in Odontites scrotina. The tube of the corolla is 
4 to 6 mm. long, but widens considerably at the outer end ; so that 
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an insect with a proboscis less than 4 mm. long can reach the 
honey by thrusting its head into the wide part of the tube. 

The upper lip forms a vaulted roof over the stamens ; it shelters 
the honey at the base of the tube from rain, and prevents an in- 
sect’s proboscis from being thrust in above the stamens, as was 
possible in Odontites serotina. The three-lobed under-lip forms a 
convenient landing-place for the smaller visitors, and affords foot- 
hold for the forelegs of larger ones. An orange spot on the under 
lip, another at the entrance of the tube, and dark violet lines con- 
verging towards the mouth on both upper and lower lips, serve as 



Fio. 154 . — Euphrasia officinalis, L. 

1.- -Flower of ilie small-flowered form, seen from the front (x 7). 

2 —The two stamens ef the right half of the flower, from the outer side. 

8. — Ditto, more magnified, from the inner side. 

4.— Flower of the large-floweTed form, just after opening, from the side ( x 3£). 
a, stigma ; 6, upper half of the upper dither ; c, lower half of the upper anther connected with 
he upper half of the lower ; d, lower half of the loweT anther ; e, style. 


pathfinders. As in Odontites serotina , the pollen is smooth and 
powdery, and falls on the head or proboscis of the visitor ; but the 
details of the process by which the pollen is scattered are unlike 
those of the former species. While in Odontites serotina the 
anthers are only held together posteriorly by matted hairs, in E. 
officinalis the lower anther-lobe of the upper stamen on each side 
coheres with the upper anther-lobe of the lower; and the two 
superior anthers further cohere firmly together. Another peculi- 
arity is directly connected with this. While in Odontites serotina 
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all the anther-lobes end alike in short points, in E. officinalis the 
upper lobe of each anther is blunt, but the lower is provided with 
a thin, stiff spine (3, Fig. 154). Of these four spines it is almost 
exclusively the two lower ones that come in contact with insects; 
for not only are they much longer than the upper ones, but the 
stamens which bear them are inclined at an angle of about 60° 
from the upper pair, and their anthers bend downwards so much 
that the spines stand well down in the mouth of the flower (1, 
big. lo4). In Odontites scrotina the pointed anther-lobes must 
themselves be touched for the pollen to be shaken out, and the 
broad lilaments, placed close, together and set wit!) sharp points on 
their inner side, insure this. In E. officinalis, on the other hand, 
it is sufficient if one of the long spines on the lower anthers be 
touched, and accordingly the filaments curve widely apart, standing 
close to the wall of the corolla; and they are smooth and narrow, 
so that an insect can insert its head into the tube without hindrance. 
In doing so it touches the lower anther-spines, and shakes the whole 
system of anthers, causing the pollen to fall out. Rows of hairs 
on the upper anther-lobes prevent the pollen from being scattered 
at the sides, and insure its falling on the head of the insect. 

In the points described hitherto all my specimens of E. officinalis 
agree with one another. But in regard to the size and conspicu- 
ousness of the flowers, and the possibility of self-fertilisation, 1 
have found two different forms of this plant — one large-flowered, 
which never fertilises itself, and one small-flowered, which in 
absence of insects fertilises itself regularly. Intermediate forms 
may probably occur, hut were not present, among my specimens. 

In the large-flowered form (4, Fig. 154), probably E. wont ana, 
Jord., the stigma protiudes from the flower before the anthers are 
ripe, and even after the anthers are ripe it is the first part to he 
touched by insect-visitors, and is, therefore, regularly cross-fertilised ; 
in absence of insects, it is incapable of self- fertilisation. 

In the small-flowered form, probably E. gracilis, Jord. (1, 
Fig. 154), when the flower opens, the stigma stands so far above 
and behind the anthers that it escapes being touched by insects ; 
the style gradually elongates and carries the stigma downwards 
and forwards into a position where it will he touched before the 
anthers by an insect’s bead, and where, in absence of insects, 
pollen can fall from the upper anthers upon it. 

Thus in case of insect-visits cross-fertilisation is insured in both 
forms, but in absence of insects self-fertilisation is only possible in 
the small-flowered plants. 


g G 
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Delpino (178) seems to have examined the large-flowered form 
only, and Axell ( 1 7) the small-flowered ; for the former describes 
E. officinalis as proterogynous, and the latter as proto randrous. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidce: (1) Bombus agrorum, F. (2) B. 
pratorum, L. ; ( 3 ) Apis mellifica, L. ^ ; ( 4 ) Nomada lateralis, Pz. 5 > all s - 
B. Diptera — (a) Bombylida 1 : ( 5 ) Systcechus sulfureus, Mik. (Sid.); (ft) Syr- 
phidai : (6) Syrplius sp. ; ( 7 ) Melithreptus taeniatus, Mgn., all s. Additional 
lists of Visitors to the large-flowered form are given in No. 590, hi., and 
No. 609. 

Euphrasia salisburgensis, Funck. — The flowers resemble in size 
the small-flowered form of E. officinalis, and their arrangements 
for cross-fertilisation resemble the large-flowered form of that 
species. The corolla continues to grow, carrying forward the 
stamens after the style has stopped growing, and in absence of 
insects self-fertilisation takes place in the end. The visitors are 
bees and Lepidoptera (609). 

333. PEDIOULARIS SILVATICA, L.— In this plant, as in Jihinan- 
Ihus and Mdampyrum, the opposite pairs of anthers lie with their 
edges close together, — and all four unite to form a quadrangular 
pollen-receptacle (3, Fig. 155) which is inclosed in the hooded upper 
lip. The mechanism by which pollen is shed upon the insect- 
visitor is here more complex and more rich in adaptations than 
ever, and more difficult to understand in its details without direct 
observation of its action. Sprengel (702) and Hildebrand (346), 
neither of whom observed insects in the act of fertilising the 
flower, have very naturally overlooked many of its most interesting 
adaptations. Dr. Ogle (632), who watched the flowers in the open 
air and saw them visited by humble-bees, gives an accurate 
account of the process of cross-fertilisation ; but many adaptations 
have escaped even his notice, and some he has interpreted 
wrongly. It is therefore still worth while to describe the whole 
structure of the flower minutely. 

Honey is secreted by the green, fleshy base of the ovary, and 
lies at the bottom of the tube, which is 10 to 14 mm. long, laterally 
compressed, and so narrow that a humble-bee can only insert the 
forepart of its head. At the height of 10 to 14 mm. the tube 
divides into an upper lip, which both in form and in direction is 
simply a continuation of the tube, slightly wider and open in 
front, and an under lip, whose base (3 to 5 mm. long) is applied 
to the upper lip so as to close up the lower 3 to 5 mm. of the 
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mouth of the flower. The hooded end of the upper lip incloses 
die stamens, and the end of the style with the stigma protrudes 
obliquely downwards from it; the free portion of the under lip 
ith its three lobes serves as a standing-place for insects, and is 
;et very obliquely, so that the right lobe stands 2 to 8 mm. higher 



1. — Corolla, from the front. 

2. — Flower, from behind. 

8.— Upper part of the corolla, from the leftside. The left half of the corolla has hern cut 
uvay, and the anthers have been pushed asunder. 

4.— Transverse seetion of the corolla at c, 1, 2. (1 — 8, x 8j ; 4, x 7.) 

a, point of insertion of the anterior stamens ; h, point of origin of the lower lip ; be, lower pari, 
if the mouth of the flower, closed by the apposition of the lower lip ; d, revolute edge of the upper 
ip, set with teeth ; e, widest part of the mouth into which the bee inserts its head and proboscis ; 

the hood which surrounds the anthers ; g, pendulous tip of the hood ; h, ridge upon the side of 
lie corolla, meeting the revolute border at e ; k, shorter, l, longer stamens. 


,han the left (1, Fig. 155). If the under lip is pulled down as far 
is the place of its attachment, the mouth of the flower is seen to 
orm a fissure 8 to 10 mm. long, which in the greater part of its 
ength is only 1 to 2 mm. broad, but which 3 mm. below its upper 
md widens out suddenly to a breadth of 4 mm. (e, c, 1) ; it then 

G G 2 
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again narrows suddenly, and *a little more than 1 mm. from its 
upper end two sharp processes of the hood {<), 1, 2) almost meet 
in the middle and divide the entrance into a very small upper and 
a long lower part. Through the upper opening protrudes the 
style, which springing from the bilocular ovary lies close to the 
posterior wall of tire corolla, and curves sharply downwards near 
its anterior end to bear the capitate stigma; the long, lower 
opening admits the bee’s head. So long as this slit is only 1 to 2 
mm. broad, viz., from the insertion of the under lip to the wider 
part above, its edges are very markedly rolled outwards, and that 
part of the inner wall of the corolla which is brought by this 
evolution of the edge to form the margin of the narrow slit is 
closely set with sharp points (//, 1, 2, 4), while the wider portion 
(<\ 1) has smooth edges. There is also on each side of the upper 
lip a reddish thickened band (//, 2), which begins on a level with 
the wide part of the slit at the upper end of the evoluted edges 
(c), and forming a sharp angle with the ridge runs backwards and 
downwards to disappear on a, level with the base of the under lip. 

What have all these characters, the compressed base of the 
under lip, the oblique position of its tliree-lobed lamina, the 
evoluted edge of the narrow entrance, its rough edges, the sudden 
enlargement with its smooth edges, the red stripes at the sides 
of the upper lip, to do with fertilisation by humble-bees? Are 
they accidents to be neglected, os is done by Hildebrand in his 
figures in the Rofanische Zeituny (I8G6, pi. iv.) and by Dr. Ogle 
in the Popular Science Review (Jan. 1870) ? Careful observation 
of an insect visiting the flower makes me think otherwise. The 
bee comes flying along with outstretched proboscis, and avoiding 
the toothed edges of the slit, thrusts its proboscis at once in 
alighting into the widest part of the opening (r, 1 ) ; the upper part 
of its head then touches the stigma, which stands scarcely 2 mm. 
above the w r ide part of the opening, and the oblique position 
of the lower lip causes the bee’s head also to be placed obliquely ; 
its forefeet grasp the basal part of the low r er lip, its middle pair 
of feet grasp the tube of the flower on a level with the lower lip, 
and the hindfeet rest upon leaves or other flow r ers below. Standing 
in this position, the bee applies its head, which is 2| to 3 mm. 
thick and 5 mm. broad, to the (4 mm.) wide part of the entrance, 
with just so much obliquity as gives it the best chance of entering. 
And now the edges of the slit, rolled outwards and thereby stiffened 
(d, 1, 2), and the bands on the upper lip ( h , 2), play their part. 
Joining above at a sharp angle, they bound, on each side of the 
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upper lip, a triangular surlaee, which does not bend, but gets 
pushed outwards by the bee’s head. But the points where the 
e volute edges and the thickened bands meet are on each side of 
the wide part of the opening, and as they separate more and more 
from one another, the superior angle (V, c, 1) of the small part 
ol the entrance above this will be very greatly enlarged, for the 
sides bounding it are very short, and are forced apart as much 
as the long sides of the lower opening. The small processes (//, 1, 2) 
which before nearly met, and which held together the two halves 
of the pollen-receptacle, are forced apart; the anthers, which have 
a tension outwards in consequence of the peculiar curvature of 
their filaments I, d ), 1 are freed from the force that held them 
together below, while they remain fastened together above ; they 
therefore flap apart, and let a little pollen fall on the bee’s head, 
exactly on the spot which came in contact with the stigma scarce 
a second before. The pollen is saved from being scattered at the 
sides by vertical hairs on the longer stamens (I, 3'), 2 which cover 
the space between the upper and lower anthers on each side, and 
project slightly beyond the lower edges. 

Jtomhm s hurtoruni, L. 9 (20 to 21 mind, needs to thrust its bead 
a very little* way down after inserting it into the wide entrance ; 
but the shorter a bee’s proboscis is the more* must it force its 
head down in tlu* upper lip, and if there is not space enough itborr 
the platform of the lower lip, the latter can he pressed down 
d to 4 mm., as far as l>, 2; so that bees with a proboscis only 
10 mm. long may reach flic honey. When the bee Hies away, the 
lower lip springs hack into its former position, and the whole 
mouth of the flower resumes its original state. 

The flower is in this way adapted for all our native species 
of Bombas and Anthophora, except JJ. trnrdrin and small workers 
of a few other species; but the length of the tube excludes all 
smaller bees, which if the tube wen* shorter might carry off the 
honey without touching the stigma ; the hooded upper lip guards 
the pollen from flies and othei insects; but the tube is liable 
to be bitten through and robbed of its honey by some humble- 
bees. 3 Such robbery does little or no harm, for bees still visit 

1 I have never noticed the anthers adhering at all to the inner surface of the. 
corolla, as Dr. Ogle describes. Such an adhesion, if it exists, must be, very slight 
indeed. 

- According to Dr. Ogle (No. 632, p. 46), the lower anthers are held together by 
the pressure of these hairs upon the wall of the corolla. To act in this way the 
hairs would have to he directed obliquely outwards. They are not so, hut lie parallel 
to the median vertical plane of the flower. 

3 Dr. Ogle is mistaken in thinking (No. 632, p. 180) that the wide calyx is suffi- 
cient to protect Pedicularis silvatica from robbery on the part of short-tongued bees. 
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in a legitimate manner flowers which have been bitten through 
and robbed. 

The power of self-fertilisation has been completely lost. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Ajrnhv : (1) Antliopliora retusa, L. (16 — 17) ; 
(2) Bombus lxortornm, L. (20—21) ; (3) B. agrorum, F. (12 — 15) ; (4) B. 
lapidarius, L. $ (12 — 14) ; (5) B. sil varum, L. ? ( 12 — 14) ; (6) B. Scrim- 
shiranus, L. $ (10), all sucking normally, very ah., — B. Scrimsliiranus, L. 9 
(9), bites through the corolla close above the calyx, and so reaches the honey ; 
(7) B. terrestris, L. $ (7 — 9), very ab., only reaching the honey by biting, — 
once I saw it gnawing the upper lip, above the anthers. 

Pcdicnlaris rosirata, L., P. vcrticillata, L., P. tube ram, L., were 
seen by Ricca to be visited by humble bees (665). On the Alps, 
I have observed in addition to these three species, P. palustris, L., 
P. recutita, L., P. asplenifolia, Floerke, and P. foliosa, L. (609). In 
P. vcrticillata, the calyx is swollen, and the lower part of the 
corolla-tube is bent at right angles within the calyx ; the honey 
is thus guarded from Bombas mastraeatus, which tries in vain to 
reach it, and which frequently bites through the tubes of P. tubcrosa 
and P. foliosa, etc. 

The six species of Pcdkv.lo.ris which grow in Nova Zembla are 
all fertilised, in Delpino’s opinion, by Bombus terrestris, and so also 
is P. KaneA , which is found in lat. 70°, on the west coast of Green- 
land (172, 352). If this is really the case, all these species must 
have a shorter tube than P. silratica. 

3:34. RHINANTHUS CKLSTA-GAL LI, L. — In this plant, as in the 
foregoing, the dry smooth pollen is shed on the insect’s head, but 
the details of the mechanism are very different. Each anther lies so 
close to its opposite neighbour, and they dehisce so widely on their 
opposed faces, that both together form one pollen-reservoir, closed 
in by matted hairs with which the contiguous edges of the anthers 
are provided (1, 2, Fig. 15G). These pollen-reservoirs are borne 
on stiff filaments, of which the anterior pair are close together at 
their bases, and are beset with sharp points on their inner sides (1) 
so that a bee cannot insert its proboscis there ; higher up, for the 
space of a few millimetres below the anthers, they are smooth and 
wide enough apart to admit the point of a bee’s proboscis easily. 
As soon, however, as the bee pushes its proboscis farther in, it 
forces the filaments apart, and tears asunder the two halves of the 
pollen-reservoir. The pollen falls out on to the bee’s proboscis, 
and is prevented from being scattered at the sides by the fringe of 
hairs on the lower edge of the anthers. This pollen-mechanism is 
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better protected than in the foregoing species, for the helmet- 
shaped, laterally compressed upper lip covers it both above and at 
the sides, and at first leaves only a narrow slit, which is slightly 
more dilated just below the anthers to admit the bee’s proboscis. 
Honey is not secreted by the ovary itself, but by a development of 
the receptacle, which is prolonged downwards and forwards into a 
long, fleshy lobe, turned up at the edges (a, 4). As in Euphrasia 
officinalis, so also in this plant, two different forms exist , 1 one incon- 
spicuous and regularly self-fertilising, the other more conspicuous 



I'n. — Rhinanthu* eri*fa-ffalli t 7,. 

1. — Anthers, from the front. 

2. —Ditto, with the style, from the side, 
ii. — An nnther, from the inner side. 

4 —Ovary, with the h:ise of the style, nectary (w ), find base of I he corolla (ro). 

fp.— Flower, of the variety minor, after ruminal of the right half of the calyx, from the side 

(i — Upper part of ditto, at the beginning of the flowering period, from the front. 

7. — Ditto, at the end of the flowering period. 

8, — Style of the variety minor, 
it.— Style of the variety major. 

(1— fl, X 7 : 4 — it, X :U.) 


and incapable of self-fertilisation. Delpino, who has thoroughly 
described tbe mechanism of this flower, lias only bad the larger 
form {major) under examination ; for he calls Vaucher’s fairly 
accurate account ( 752 ) of the occurrence of self-fertilisation, 
merely a product of the imagination . 2 

B. minor, Ehrli. — In the small-flowered form, the tube, whose 
base contains the honey, is 7 to 8 mm. long, so that the honey is 

1 Linnaeus distinguished these as varieties (o and 0). Later authors have advanced 
them to the rank of species, R. major, Elirh., and R. minor, Ehrh. 

- No. 178 , p. 133, “Ora tutto cio non fe che un parto della imaginazione.” 
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accessible to all our humble-bees, the shortest proboscis among 
which, that of B. tcrrcstris , is 7 to 9 mm. long. The mouth of the 
corolla is a slit 6 to 7 mm. long, which, however, is reduced to 4 
mm. by the positiou of the upper lip. The remaining posterior part 
of the slit is blocked by the stamens in the manner already described, 
so that the bee can only insert its proboscis beneath the anthers. 
The stigma curves down so far over the anthers (0, Fig. 156) 
that an insect’s proboscis must touch it before entering further and 
being dusted with pollen. In general, however, bees’ visits are 
scarce ; for the corolla is .almost inclosed in the vesicular calyx, 
and is therefore inconspicuous. In absence of insects, self-fertilisa- 
tion always takes place ; for the mouth of the. corolla gradually 
opens more widely, the under lip bending downwards, and the sides 
of the upper lip spreading further apart (7, Fig. Loti'; at the 
same time the style elongates and curves downwards and inwards 
(7, 8), so that the stigma comes to stand under the anthers, or 
even between them if they have separated in withering. 

II. major. Klirh. — In the large-flowered form, the tube is about 
2 mm. longer than in the small-tlowered ; but this small difference 
suffices to exclude many of our humble-bees from the honey, or to 
cause them to bite a hole in order to gain access to it. Sprengel 
observed these holes, hut they are not made, as he said, by “a 
large humble-bee, for whom the natural entrance is too small," for 
all humble-bees insert only their proboscis into the flower ; hut by 
those with the shortest proboscides, namely, as I lane repeatedly 
observed, by B. terns! r is. L. 5 ami 7 , and />. jtrntonun, L. 7, 
whose proboscides measure respectively 7 to 9 mm. and 8 mm. 

The size of the parts projecting beyond the calyx, viz. the 
upper and lower lips, differs more than the length of the tubes in 
the two varieties or sub-species. The upper lip is in li. minor 7 
to 8 mm., in It. major 10 to 1 1 mm. long. The flowers of//, major 
are therefore more conspicuous, and their eonspiruoiisness is in- 
creased by the pule colour of the bracts and by the violet colour 
of the tip of the upper lip, which is usually white in 7/ minor. 
As both species grow together in the same 8]s>t.s and flower at the 
same time, they give a good opportunity of proving that the large- 
flowered form is really much more plentifully visited than the 
other. In point of fact, insect-visits are so plentiful in the case of 
B. major , that it has been able to dispense with the power of self- 
fertilisation, and the style, instead of bending downwards, projects 
more and more from the mouth of the flower. 

We have thus in Hhinauthus major and minor two forms 
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engaged in the struggle for existence ; 1 the one excels in eonspi- 
cuousness and the abundance of its insect-visitors, the other in its 
power of self-fertilisation. The former seems to have the advan- 
tage, for both in Westphalia and, according to Ascherson’s Flora, in 
Brandenburg it is much more plentiful than the smaller form ; it 
is also more plentiful both in England and Ireland according to 
Mr. T. H. Corry. 

The following list includes the visitors to both forms : — 

( 1 ) Bornbua (Apatlius) Burbutidlus, K. 9 (12); ( 2 ) B. Raj ell us, 111 . 9 
(12 — 13) ; (3) B. liortorum, L. ? 9 (19—21) ; (4) B. ail varum, L. 9 9 (10— 
14) ; (5) B. senilis, Sni. 9 9 (14— lft) ; (G) B. Scrimshiranus, K. 9 (10) ; (7) 
B. liypnorurn, L. 9 ( 10 — 12 ), all only sucking normally ; ( 8 ) B. terrcstris, L. 

9 9 (7- 0), (S>) B. praturum, L. 9 (8), both sucking normally on It. minor, 
but obtaining the honey of Jt. major by biting a hole in the. spur. 

Several of the above-named humble-bees were caught carry- 
ing Rhinanthus pollen in their collecting-baskets, — viz. B. terrcstris, 
9 9, and in especial numbers (in the Hoppekethal, July 11, 18G9), 
B. hi/2>n^nnn, 9, and B. pro to rum, 9. Sprengel mentions the 
honey-bee as a frequent visitor, but I have never observed it; its 
proboscis (<> mm. long) is tit any rate too short to reach the honey 
in the legitimate manner. 

I have seen one of the Noetuuhe, Euxlidiu glyphica , L., 
repeatedly sucking the honey of this flower; but the tongues of 
Lepidoptera are so thin that they can reach the honey without 
pushing the anthers apart, and Lepidoptera therefore are quite 
useless to the plant. 

In Bhinantlnis Afcctorolophus, Poll.,- we have an intermediate 
stage between Jl. crist it -gal l i and It. alpinus. The corolla is produced 
into a beak-like prolongation close under the projecting stigma, 
and above the entrance made use of by bees ; this process of the 
corolla hears a small opening, hounded by two blue lobes. This 
small opening permits Lepidoptera to insert their thin tongues, which 
touch first the stigma and then the anthers ; and as a matter of 
fact this species is visited and cross-fertilised both by Lepidoptera 
and by humble-bees ( 570 , 609 ). 

In Eh intuit has alpinus, Brng., the lower or bees’ entrance is 
closed, its edges coming close together without uniting, and only 
the small upper opening remains; and this species is therefore 

1 Compare Malm rotundi/olia and M. silvestris, p. 142. 

1 Included by Nyman, Con.*prctus Flora; Europant, under R. major . 
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adapted solely for Lepidoptera; but it is much visited by humble- 
bees, who force open the flower to steal the pollen, and sometimes, 
but less frequently, the honey ( 570 , 609 ). 

Tozzin alpim, L. — The bright yellow flowers are visited by 
numerous flies. Stigma and anthers ripen simultaneously. At 
first the stigma stands far in front of the anthers, but afterwards 
the growth of the corolla carries forward the stamens until the 
anthers lie well in front of the stigma ( 609 ). 



A. — Flower, in Inns.-jiu<linii1 section. lift it mum .-.I of On- <■■■ !>v 
K— Upper part of a flower. fr-iin wliiili tin- liyhl half uf tin coivlln I 

C. — Ditto, viewed from the (rout. 

D. —Ditto, after removul of tin- lower lij-. ( x 

hth, aperture for liiituMe-bee',, jiro|,i.M-:n ; ith. njv-rttin- foi butt- rfh V 
n, nectary ; or, ovary ; .-i. stigma 
(St. Gertrud, duly l'-J. l>-7:.) 

335. Melampyri m PRATKNSK, L. — The cent ri Vance by which 
the pollen is shed in Mflum/n/nnn is again different from all the 
foregoing; for here all the four anthers lie close together and form 
a single pollen-reservoir, which is opened by touching the pointed 
appendage borne by each anther-lobe. The flower exhibits several 
other remarkable peculiarities. Hom v is secreted by the base of 
the ovarv, which expands opposite the under lip into a white, round, 
fleshy body, on each side of which runs a honey-secreting groove. 
The abundant honey fills 2 to 3 turn, of the tula*, which is 14 
to 15 mm. long, and stands horizontally ; it is protected from rain 
jy a ring of hairs, pointing forwards and placed immediately in 
ront of it. In order to suck the honey in the normal wav, and 
nth out thrusting its head into the tube, an insect must have a 
roboscis 14 to 15 mm. long; so that the greater number of our 
umble-bees are excluded. But at its anterior end, for 4 to 
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5 mm., the tube is so wide that a humble-bee’s head enters it 
easily; a proboscis JO to 11 mm. long therefore suffices, and 
only B. ierrcstris and small workers of some other species are 
excluded. 

In its narrower part the tube is three-sided, the lower wall 
standing horizontal, the sides first bending sharply inwards then 
rising almost perpendicularly, and holding the style in their upper 
angle. All three sides widen out gradually for a space of 8 to 10 
mm. from the base of the tube, then, on a sudden, more rapidly, 
the sides rising up into a hood for the pollen-reservoir, and the 
floor increasing from 3 mm. to 5 mm. in breadth. In this wide 
part of the tube the lower part of the side walls is doubled down 
upon the floor by a re-entrant fold {a, 2, 0), so that the breadth 
ol the entrance is reduced to scarcely 3 mm. ; and this is further 
reduced in height to 1 to 2 mm. by two dark -yellow pouches in the 
under lip (jiath finders, 1>, 3), and by a fold close behind the free 
edge of the hood-like upper lip ; if, however, the folds in the side 
walls and in the upper lip are opened out by a bee thrusting in its 
head, there is plenty of room in the broad part of the tube for the 
bee's head, which is about 5 mm. broad, and 3 mm. high. So by 
this peculiar conformation of the mouth, weak, short-lipped insects 
are excluded, and at the same time humble-bees are permitted 
to insert their heads. There are yet other peculiarities in the 
mouth of the flower which complete this result. The filaments 
which, in the narrow part of the tube, are thin and adhere to the 
corolla, become free from it in the wide part, and rise obliquely 
upwards as stiff, broad rods beset with teeth on their inner sides, 
towards the hooded upper lip, which incloses the stamens. The 
two anterior stamens lie, in their ascending portions, so close 
behind the entrance of the flower that they block it for a further 
space of l mm. on either side. So in looking from the front into 
the mouth of the* flower we see an ojK'iiing only 2 mm. broad and 
scarcely so high, bounded on tbe right and left by the prickly 
margins of the filaments, above by the soft tufts of hairs on the 
upper lip, and by tin* weak hairs projecting downwards from the 
pollen-receptacle (d, 3). The bee in inserting the delicate tip of 
its proboscis carefully avoids any rough contact ; therefore, in this 
flower, it directs it neither to the right or left, where it would 
meet the sharp punts upon the stamens, but upwards where it 
rubs against the soft hairs of the upper lip and the pollen- 
receptacle in passing into the tube. This course is essential for 
cross-fertilisation. 
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The style traverses the upper angle of the tube in its whole 
length, and bends down with it over the pollen-receptacle, so that 
its stigmatic end hangs down in the upper part of the mouth of 
the flower between the tufts on the upper lip, and is thus in- 
evitably touched by the bee’s proboscis as it enters. The four 




1‘Tu. 15S .— Melampyrvm praienur, L. 

1. — Flower, from the side (x 8). 

2. — Ditto, from above. 

3. — Ditto, from the front (x 7). 

4. — The pollen-receptacle formed by the anthers, viewed from behind. 

!>. — Ditto, after it lias opened, from before. 

G. — The two anthers of the right half of the flower, seen from the left. 

7.— Relative positions of pollen-receptacle and stigma. 

a, side-fold in the forepart of tine corolla ; b, pathfinder ; <■, stigma ; <1, hairs of the pollen 
receptacle ; e, teeth upon the filaments ; /, appendages of the anthers. 


pairs of anther-lobes, which have stiff walls and are in firm 
connection with the stiff filaments, cohere closely by tlieir upper 
and posterior edges, but admit of some motion at their lower 
and anterior edges, which are fringed with hairs. Each anther- 
lobe is prolonged downwards into a stiff, sharp process, so that 
four pairs of these sharp processes point downwards ; of these 
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the hindmost are the longest, as they might easily escape being 
touched if of the same length with the others. The bee’s pro- 
boscis, entering the flower in the way described above, comes in 
contact immediately afterwards with the sharp processes of the 
anthers ; the anther-lobes at once separate slightly at their lower 
and anterior edges, and the fine, dusty pollen is shed upon the 
insect’s proboscis. 

In spite of these manifold adaptations, the plant, from growing 
in shady spots, is, as a rule, sparingly visited by bees ; but in their 
absence self-fertilisation takes place regularly. As in llhinanthvs 
•minor, the end of the style curves more and more downwards, and 
at last inwards, so that the stigma comes to lie below the pollen- 
receptacle (5, Fig. 158), which in the old flower opens of itself. 
In flowers whose colour has changed to reddish the stigma is 
always found in this position. 

Visitors : Ilymenoptora — A pkhr : (I) Bombus agrorum, F. $ ! (10- 15), 

sucking normally. Its weight Lends down the flowers to which it hangs. It 
first inserts the. tip of its proboscis into the upper part of the flower, then 
thrusts the whole proboscis and its head into the tube. After visiting a flower, 
which takes only a few seconds, it almost always flies away to a neighbouring 
plant. (2) B. hortorum, L. $ '■ (16 '20), sucking normally, just as the. former 

species (Siebengebirge, July 8 , 1871) ; (3) B, terrestris, L. £ (7 — 9), bites 
through the corolla close above the. calyx, so that one mandible makes a hole, 
on each side of the sharp edge of the. corolla, and through one of these two holes 
the bee inserts its proboscis; (4) B. pratorum, L. $ g- (8—9), acts similarly 
(Siebengebirge, July 8, 1871) ; (5) Apis mellifica, L. ^ (6)? do,, very ah. ; ((>) 
Megachile circumcinc.ta, K. $? ! (11), sucking normally, only one specimen. 
B. Diptera — Straiiowt/uhr : (7) Oxyoera pulohella, Mgn., I saw this species on 
the flowers at Warstein, — it probably could not reach either The honey or 
the pollen. See also No. 590, 111. 

Mdampyrum nr cense, L., is visited by various insects, but only 
fertilised by very long-tongued humble-bees (590, ill.). 

Mdampyrum nemorosmn, L. — The honey is stolen by various 
humble-bees, but the flower is fertilised only by Berninis hortorum, 
L. $ (590 , hi.). 

Mdampyrum silcatirum, L. — The flower is of small size and its 
mechanism is much simplified (590 , hi ). 

The six forms above described in which dry pollen is shed on 
the insect-visitor, viz. Odontites lutea, 0. scrolina, Euphrasia offi,- 
rinalis , Mdampyrum, Bhinanthus, and Pedicularis, show remarkable 
gradations in the wav in which the anthers are protected and the 
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pollen lodged, and in the mechanism for scattering the pollen and 
for guiding the insect’s proboscis. 

a. The protection of the anthers. In Odontites lutea the 
anthers protrude from the flower, as in Veronica ; in Odontites 
serotina they are only slightly covered by the Tipper lip, while they 
are entirely covered by it in E. officinalis ; in the three others they 
are completely inclosed in the hood of the upper lip. 

b. The pollen-receptacles. In the two species of Odontites 
and in Euphrasia officinalis each anther-lobe forms a separate 
receptacle opening at the apex ; in 0. la, tea all the anthers are 
separate ; in 0. serotina they are connected posteriorly by matted 
hairs; in E. officinalis their edges cohere. In Mclampyrv m, 
Rhinantlms, and Pcdicularis, their edges are closely united so as to 
form a single, more or less distinctly four-chambered receptacle. 

c. The shedding of the pollen. In 0. I idea and 0. serotina 
the anthers must be touched in order to shed their pollen ; in 
0. lutea each must be touched separately, but in 0. serotina 
one touch is communicated to all. In E. officinalis the lower 
anthers, in Mclampyrum all of them, bear sharp appendages which 
point downwards, and which, when touched, cause the pollen to 
fall out. In Rhinantlms, the pollen-receptacle is opened by 
pushing apart the filaments. In Pcdicularis, the edges of the 
hood which incloses the pollen-receptacle are separated by a 
complex system of levers, and the pollen-receptacle then opens. 
In all, except 0. lutea, hairs directed downwards (either from the 
edges of the anthers or from the filaments) prevent the pollen 
being scattered at the sides. 

d. The path of the bee’s proboscis. In 0 . lutea and E. officinalis 
the path is only marked out by the entrance of the tube ; but in 
0. lutea the bee’s proboscis cannot fail to come in contact with one 
or other of the anthers, and in E. officinalis with their appendages. 
In the other four species sharp points on the filaments or on the 
edges of the upper lip cause the bee to insert the tip of its 
proboscis just in such a position that it may first touch the stigma 
and then dust itself with pollen. 

In regard to all four characters Odontites lutea stands lowest, 
tnd Pedic/ularis silvatica highest. 

Cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits is insured in all the 
lx species by the stigma being touched in all or most flowers 
y the same part of the insect which is immediately afterwards 
Listed with pollen. In three species out of the six, two forms of 
jwers occur, of which one is sparingly visited by insects and in 
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their absence fertilises itself regularly, and the other is abundantly 
visited by insects and is incapable of self-fertilisation. In Euphrasia 
officinalis and Phinanthus crista- yalli it is the small-flowered form, 
in Odontites scrotina it is the plants inhabiting shady places, which 
receive so few insect-visits that self-fertilisation becomes necessary ; 
in Mdampyrnm and Odontites hitea self-fertilisation occurs in 
absence of insects, but in all flowers without distinction; in 
Pedicularis silmtica alone, the conspicuousness of the flowers and 
the perfection of the pollen -apparatus insures cross-fertilisation so 
well that self- fertilisation never takes place. 

The section of the Scrophularineu' characterised by a pollen- 
distributing mechanism is remarkable also for the gradations in the 
development of its nectaries. Usually part of an organ already 
present secretes honey, especially the lower part of the outer wall of 
the ovary, which sometimes secretes its honey all round ( Tozzia ), 
sometimes mainly or solely in front {Euphrasia and Odontites). 
With the growth of this new function the secreting tissue 
thickens and forms a protuberance scarcely noticeable in Euphrasia 
minima., but evident in E. saUsbvrycnsi s and Pedicularis aspic, ni- 
folia , FI. ; it becomes a strongly marked swelling in P. vcrticillata , 
L., and P. recutita, L., which in P. palustris, L., is more sharply 
marked off from the ovary, and in Rhinanthvs becomes a cup 
extending forwards from the base of the ovary, which contains 
the nectar, and is most perfectly developed in 11. alpinus. We 
thus have a complete series of transitions, from secretion of honey 
by an organ whose proper function is quite different, to the 
development of a special nectary. 


REVIEW OF THE SCROPIIULARIN K/E. 

The Serophularinere described above may be arranged in four 
groups according to their pollen-distributing mechanism and the 
insects which fertilise them. 

1 . Verbascum and Veronica have open flowers, with short tubes 
and freely exposed reproductive organs which insect-visitors may 
come in contact with at any part, though they as a rule touch the 
stigma before the anthers. Only in some Veronicas, especially in 
V. Chamcedrys, the filaments by spreading apart and thinning away 
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at the base form a delicate pollen-distributing apparatus. The 
fertilisers are flies and bees. 

2. Scrophularia has short, round, brownish flowers, with a 
widely open mouth and easily visible honey. The stigma ripens 
before the anthers, and botli come in contact interiorly with the 
insects. Wasps are the chief fertilisers. 

3. Digitalis , Antirrhinum, and Linar ia have long and wide 
tubes, open in Digitalis and closed in the other two. The insect- 
visitor creeps entirely or almost entirely into the tube, and touches 
anthers and stigma with its back. The fertilising-agents are large 
bees. 

4. Euphrasia, Odontites , Iihinanthus, Mdampyrum, and Pcdic ti- 
tans have narrow tubes which divide into an upper lip protecting 
the anthers, and a lower lip serving as a platform for insects to 
alight on. They dust their insect-visitors with smooth, powdery 
pollen. The forms with shorter tubes are fertilised by bees and 
flies, those with longer tubes almost exclusively by humble-bees. 

On the Alps we have in addition Tozzia, fertilised by flies, 
Jthinanthus Alcctoroluphus by humble-bees and Lepidoptera, and 
E. alpinus by Lepidoptera (609). 

In almost all the Seroplmlarinene that we have considered, 
cross-fertilisation is effected by the stigma being touched before 
the stamens or pollen-apparatus b} 7 insect-visitors ; but in some 
cases dichogamy also occurs. In default of insect-visits, self-fertili- 
sation takes place in most forms ; and only in a few are insect- 
visits, and consequently cross-fertilisation, so far insured that self- 
fertilisation is never required and has become impossible. 

This family affords another instance of the association of certain 
colours with fertilisation by certain insects. In the section charac- 
terised by loose dry pollen, the lowest forms ( Tozzia , Odontites 
In tea , and Euphrasia minima) are .all yellow, while in the highest 
{Mdan.pyrum , Pedicular is) red and purple colours appear. The 
uncommon colour of Scrophularia must be referred to the peculiar 
taste of its visitors, the wasps. The colours of the genus Veronica, 
which is fertilised by flies, remain to be explained. Most species 
have light or dark blue flowers ; those of V . urlicifolia, and V. 
peregrina, L., are pink. In spite of its apparently simple flower, 
Veronica is by no means a primitive form among the Scrophu- 
arineae : the symmetrical flower, the specially differentiated 
lectary, the reduction of the sepals and petals to four, and of the 
tamens to two, are all characters widely removed from tin* 
rimitivc type. The short-tubed species of Veronica must he 
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looked upon as the more primitive, from which the long- tubed type 
of V. spicaia has been evolved by the agency of bees and sand- 
wasps. Two different hypotheses suggest themselves for the origin 
of the genus Veronica. In the first place, the reduction of the 
stamens to two may be due to the development of the delicate 
pollen-shedding mechanism adapted for Syrphidse, which we 
found to be best developed in V. Ckamadry* and V. urticifolia ; 
just as in Salvia two stamens have certainly become aborted 
owing to the development of the special lever-apparatus in the 
others. According to this view, the oldest Veronicas are those 
which are adapted for Syrphidse, the others, with short tube and 
flat limb, being developed from them by degeneration of the 
pollen-mechanism ; and several species (e.g., V. Jicccabunga and 
V. aphylla ) do seem to show such a degeneration. But it is con- 
ceivable that the ancestors of Veronica suffered reduction in the 
number of their stamens simply in consequence of gradual dimi- 
nution in size, as in Lycopus among Labiates, several Saginse 
among Al&inese, small-flowered species of Ranunculus, Chasalea, 
and the small-flowered form of Stellaria media , L. ; and that the 
pollen-mechanism was subsequently developed in one section of 
the genus. In this case we must ascribe to a miscellaneous lot of 
Syrphidae and small bees the blue colour of the simpler Veronicas 
which are not provided with any special adaptations for Syrphidse ; 
for the Muscidse and other Diptera, which also visit and fertilise 
these simpler Veronicas, show no signs of favouring the production 
of a blue colour in any other instance. I see as yet no grounds 
for preferring either of these hypotheses to the other. 


Ord. LENTIBU LA RIEjE. 

Utricularia, L. — Buchenau has investigated thoroughly the 
structure and development of the flower. 1 Hildebrand has ex- 
plained the mechanism of fertilisation (356). An insect, thrusting 
its proboscis beneath the upper lip to reach the honey contained in 
the spur, first touches with its back one of the stigmatic lobes, which 
project beyond the anthers and have their papillar surfaces directed 
downwards ; immediately afterwards it comes in contact with the 
anthers and gets dusted with fresh pollen. The stigma is irritable, 
folding upwards at once on being touched, so that pollen cannot bo 
applied to the stigma of the same flower as the insect draws back- 
1 Botan. Zeituvg, 1865, p. 63. 


H II 
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Pinguicula alpina, L. — The structure of the flower is similar, hut 
the stigma, instead of folding up by its own irritability, is pushed 
upwards by the retreating insect (Hildebrand, 356). A fly, forcing 
its way into the pale yellow flower, rubs against the stigma with 
its back and dusts it with pollen from another flower. It now tries 
to move upwards, as far as possible, to free itself from certain stiff 
hairs directed obliquely backwards on the inferior wall of the 
corolla, and in doing so it dusts its back with fresh pollen (589, 
p. 334 ; 609). Some flies, which are large enough to get caught 
firmly but not strong enough to make their escape, are held fast 
and perish. 

Pinguicula lusitanica , L., is self- fertilising (Henslow). 

Pinguicula vulgaris , L. — Axell gives a figure and description 
of the flower, which agree with Hildebrand's account (17). This 
species is adapted for bees (609). 

Ord. GESNERACEM. 

The flowers are markedly proteraudrous (172, 178, 632). 


Ord. BIGNONIACEJ 2 . 


Bignonm , L.— The flowers are proterandrous. The lobes of 
the stigma are touched first by an insect-visitor, and therefore get 
dusted with pollen from a previously- visited flower ; they then 
close up immediately, before pollen from their own flower can 
reach them (178). 

Martgnia, L. (Pedalineae), has a similar arrangement (172, 352) 
My brother Fritz Muller fertilised a species of BignmtH' ((Jim 
alho of the Brazilians) in South Brazil as follows : — 

(1) Twenty-nine flowers on two stocks with pollen of their own 
stock ; all fell off in a short time. 


(2) Thirty flowers on the same two stocks with pollen from 
others growing near by ; only two flowers developed fully but 
most remained longer upon the stem than in the previous case 
and “ a1 ^ showed a commencing enlargement of the ovary. 

( 3 ) Five flowers on one stock with pollen from another growing 

at a distance ; all five were fruitful (551). ° 

Tccoma, eapensu, Lind., is visited and fertilised in Natal by 
honey-suckers and by small bees (233). ^ 
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Orb. AC ANTE AC EM 

Thunbergia alata , Boj. — The insect entering the tube of the 
flower to reach the honey at the base first touches the stigma with 
its back, and then the anthers, which are provided interiorly with 
pointed processes (352). 

Cryphiacanihm bar bad crisis, Nees. ( Rvellia clandcstina, L.). — 
The cleistogamic flowers were known to Dillenius (531). 

Eranlhcmum , L., Dcedn lacanlh us, Anders., 1 Yipteracanthus, 
Nees., 1 EZchmanthcra , Nees., and Ruellia, L., also possess cleis- 
togamic flowers (167). 

Meyenia ereda, Benth. — The mechanism of the flower of this 
West African shrub has been described by Mr. Irwin Lynch (444). 
The flowers stand nearly horizontal. The style lies in a groove 
on the dorsal side of the tubular curved corolla. The stigma, 
which stands at the mouth of the tube, is two-lipped ; its upper lip, 
which is alone receptive, is rolled into a tube. 

The Unthers stand midway in the corolla tube, and are furnished 
with hairs which catch the polleu as it is being shed. The broad 
lower lip of the stigma projects downwards, obstructing the en- 
trance ; it first acts as a lever to bring the upper lip down upon 
the back of an insect entering the flower ; but afterwards, as the 
insect emerges with its back dusted with fresh pollen, the lower 
lip of the stigma protects the upper one from contact. 

St rob Hunt hr s ( Gvldfussin ) cniisojdtylla, Nees. — This flower was 
carefully described and beautifully figured by Charles Morren in 
1839 (541 A). Morren saw that insects were needed to effect fertilis- 
ation, but he thought only of self-fertilisation, and accordingly he 
misinterpreted the mechanism of the flower. 

The flowers stand nearly horizontal. The tip of the style only 
bears stigmatic papilla? on its lower (anterior) surface ; it is curved 
upwards so that an insect in entering the flower comes at once in 
contact with the stigma. When the stigma is touched (or even if it 
be breathed upon) it at once becomes straightened out and gener- 
ally curves at the same time to the right, and it becomes closely 
appressed to the inferior wall of the corolla. The insect passes 
further into the flower, and becomes dusted with fresh pollen : this 
is carried out of the flower without coming in contact with the 
stigma. According to Morren the irritability of the style is never 
manifested until after dehiscence of the anthers. 

1 Bent ham and Hooker place this geuus under Ruellia. 

II H 2 
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Moreen supposed that the pollen fell of itself from the anthers, 
and either came directly, or was carried by small insects, to the 
hairs upon the inferior wall of the corolla in the neighbourhood of 
the stigma; and that thus, when by any cause the style was 
irritated, the stigma curved over and applied itself to the pollen. 

Acanthus mollis , L., and A. spinosus, L. — The four unilocular 
anthers lie close together and hold between them the loose pollen. 
The inferior filaments pass below and in front of the anthers, and 
are suddenly bent back towards them immediately below their 
attachment. The bee-visitors ( Bombus itaiicus and B. terrestris ) 
have to pass between these inferior filaments, and in doing so force 
both them and their anthers apart, and cause the pollen to fall out. 
The proterandrous condition lasts for several days, and then the 
end of the style, which was straight before, bends downwards and 
forwards, so that the lobes of the stigma come in contact with the 
bee (172, 178, 360). 

Aphelandra pectinaia, Willd. (A. cristata, H. B. and Kth). — The 
two lobes of the corolla which form the upper lip are rolled round 
the anthers ; the two lateral lobes are approximated, forming 
folding doors which close the entrance of the tube. When these 
doors are opened they cause the lobes of the upper lip also to 
separate, and the anthers are set free and shed their pollen on the 
visitor. The fertilising-agents are probably humming-birds (178). 

Bhinacanthus communis, Nees., is markedly proterandrous. In 
the first stage, the two anthers are bent down into the entrance of 
the flower, and the still immature stigma is bent upwards'; in the 
second stage the anthers are bent apart to the sides, and the ripe 
stigma is placed exactly in the path of the insect’s proboscis. The 
visitors are probably Lepidoptera (177). 


Ord. SELAGINEjE ( GLOBULARIACEAZ ). 

Globularia vulgaris, L., is proterandrous; G. cordifolia, L., and 
G. nudicaulis, L., are proterogynous with persistent stigmas. The 
flowers of all three are light-blue and adapted for fertilisation by 
butterflies. This is the only instance in the German and Swiss 
flora of a blue colour being produced by the selective agency of 
Lepidoptera (609). 
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Ord. VERBENA CEjE. 

JEgiphila elata, Sw., and JE. mollis, H. B. and Kth., are con- 
spicuously heterostyled. JE. obdurata “ probably was once hetero- 
styled, and has since been rendered dioecious by the pistil in the 
one form and the stamens in the other having become functionless 
and reduced in size” (Darwin, 167, p. 124). 

Verbena officinalis, L., is adapted for fertilisation by bees (590, 
III., and 609). 

The flowers of a Lantana in South Brazil are, according to Fritz 
Miiller, yellow on the first day, orange on the second, and purple 
on the third. Some butterflies visit the yellow and orange flowers, 
some exclusively the yellow, none the purple. So this change of 
colour increases the conspicuousness of the plant, and at the same 
time saves many useless visits (560). 

Ocimum, L. — In this genus the Labiate type of flower is reversed, 
the stamens and style lying upon the under lip, while the upper 
side of tiie tube lodges the honey, which is protected by hairs on 
the superior stamens. Therefore the stamens first curve upwards, 
the style downwards, and afterwards in the contrary direction ; 
which is the reverse of what occurs in Teucrium, for instance. The 
fertilisers are bees of the genera Anthidium, Apis, Bombus, and 
Halid us (178, 360). 


Ord. LARIAT.E. 

Plectranthus fraticosus, L’Her. — The reproductive organs lie 
below the entrance into the honey-receptacle, which is a spur-like 
development of the base of the corolla. In the first stage the 
style lies with unripe stigmas between the stamens ; in the 
second the stamens have spread apart, and the style with 
outspread stigmas stands alone in the way of insect-visitors (360). 

336. Lavandula vera (L.), D. C. — The spikes of small blue 
flowers attract many insects, especially bees, by their strong scent, 
and supply abundant honey. The tube is 6 mm. long, and the 
nectary resembles that of Thymus in size and position. The 
stamens, which lie in the inferior side of the tube, overtop 
the stigmas, but the well-marked proterandry insures cross- 
fertilisation. 


(1) Anthopliora quadrimaculatn, Pz. $ ab. ; (2) Osmia amea, L. 3 , 
freq. ; (3) 0. rufa, L. $?, s. ; (4) Megachile pvrina, Lep. (fasciata, Sin.), <3, 
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freq. ; (5) M. Willuglibiella, K. ; (6) M. centuncularis, L. $ ; (7) Antliidium 
manicatum, L. ? $ , ab. ; (8) Croeisa scutellaris, Pz. ? $ , ab. ; (9) Gcehoxya 
conoidea, 111. ? , freq. ; (10) C. umbrina, Sm. ? ; (11) Cbelostoraa mgricome, 
Nyl. $ , all only sucking. See also No. 590, in. 

337. Mentha arvensis, L. — The base of the ovary, which 
secretes the honey, is several times as large as the ovary itself, 
0, 4, Fig. 159). The corolla forms a bell, which in the pistillate 
flowers is about 2 mm., in the hermaphrodite about 3 nun. long, 
and in both is fully half as wide at the mouth as it is long. The 
honey is accessible to very short-lipped insects, and it is completely 
sheltered from rain by hairs which extend from the sides of the 
bell to its centre. The flowers make themselves perceptible at a 



1. — Female flower. 

2. — Hermaphrodite flower, in first (male) stage. 

8.— Ditto, in second (female) stage. 

4.— Ovary and nectary. 

6. — M. aquntica. Female flower, seen obliquely from the front, to show the rudimentary stamens. 
Figs. 1 and 5 should be horizontal. 


distance by their scent, and their close wliorled arrangement renders 
them conspicuous to the eye, still more in the case of the large- 
flowered hermaphrodite than the smaller female plants. I have 
verified by direct observation in the case of Mentha the opinion 
to which I shall recur in describing Nepeta and Thymus, that 
insects visit the more conspicuous flowers before those that are 
less so ; in the case of Nepeta and Thymus I have neglected to 
study this point sufficiently. 

Visitors : A. Diptera — (a) Stratiomyidce : (1) Odontomyia viridula, F. ; 
(&) Syrphida ; : (2) Eristalis Bepulcralis, L., very ab. ; (3) Byrilta pipiens, L., 
ab. ; (4) Melithreptus scriptus, L. ; (5) M. tseniatus, Mgn., both not rare, s. ; 
(c) Muscidce : (6) Onesia floralis, R. D. ; (7) 0. sepnlcralis, Mgn., both ab. ; 
(8) Luciliasilvarura, Mgn. ; (9) L. comicina, F. ; (10) Pyrellia cadaverina, L. ; 
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(11) L. albiceps, Mgn., the last four species not rare. B. Lepidoptera — Rho- 
palocera : (12) Satyrus Janira, L. All these insects sucked honey only, 
though I expected to see the Syrphidse at least eating pollen. 

338. Mentha aquatica, L. (M. Mrmta, Sm.). — While in Mentha 
arvensis small-flowered female and large-flowered hermaphrodite 
flowers occur in nearly equal numbers, in M. aquatica the former 
are much rarer than the latter. In the hermaphrodite flowers the 
tube is 4 to 5 mm. long, and about 2 mm. wide at the mouth ; 
otherwise the flower resembles that of M. arvensis. Although, 
owing to the greater length of the tube, the honey is slightly less 
accessible than in M. arvensis , insect-visits are more numerous, 
owing to the taller stalks and the larger, denser heads of flowers. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apido: : (1) Hal ictus cvlindricus, I 1 . ; (2) 

H. maculatus, Sm. £ , both ab. ; (3) II. lougulus, Sm. ; (4) H. nitidiusculus, 
K. all s. ; ( b ) Ichneumnniditi : (5) Various sp„ some creeping bodily into 
the flowers. B. Diptera — (a) E input as : (G) Empis rustica, Fallen ; (7) E. 
livida, L., both ab., s. ; (8) E. tesselata, F., do. ; (h) Si/rphida 1 : (9) Ascia 
podagrica, F., s. ; (10) Eristalis nemoruin, L. ; (11) E. arbustorum, L. ; (12) 
E. omeus, Sfeop. ; (13) E. sepuleralis, L., all four very ab., sometimes a., some- 
times f.p. ; (14) Syritta pipiens, L., ab. ; (15) Helophilus pendulus, L., ab. ; 
(16) II. trivittatus, F. ; (17) Syrphus pyrastri, L., ab. ; (18) Melanostoma 
mellina, L., ab., these also both s. and f.p. ; (r) Muxeidw : (19) Onesia floralis, 
R. D. ; (20) 0. sepuleralis, Mgn. ; (21) Sarcophaga. carnaria, L. ; (22) Mu sea 
corviua, F., all four very ab. ; Id) Tahunidtv : (23) Chrysops ca'cutiens, L., s. 

Delpino considers Mentha and Coleus, Lour., degraded forms of 
the Labiate type (No. 178, p. 143; 360, p. 656); he, however, 
gives no reason for thinking them to be such, and not rather less 
specialised forms, differing less from the common ancestors of 
the Labiates. 

The flower of Coleus ( Blumci , Benth. ?) is figured and described 
in No. 560, ill. 

339. Lycopus eubopalus, L. — The corolla forms a bell 3 to 4 
mm. long, 2^ mm. wide at the mouth, but scarcely 1 mm. wide at 
the base. Honey is secreted by the yellow fleshy base of the 
ovary ; it is accessible to very short-lipped insects, and is sheltered 
from rain by long hairs which project from the sides of the bell 
towards its centre. Some purple spots on the under lip serve 
as guides. 

The flowers are markedly proterandrous. When the two 
anthers which project from the tube come to maturity, the two 
stigmas still lie folded together (Fig. 160, 1). When the stigmas 
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separate, the anthers are already withered and bent downwards. 
The wide space between the anthers and stigmas seems sufficient 
to prevent self-fertilisation even without the help of proterandry. 

In spite of the small, inconspicuous flowers, insect -visitors are 
numerous and varied. 

While in Salvia the abortion of two stamens may be explained 
by the development of the lever-mechanism which they would 
have interfered with, in Lycopus their disappearance is due simply 
to the small size of the flower ; and though only two are present, 
the small size of the flower causes every insect to come in contact 
with them. The same explanation holds good for Veronica, whose 



Fig. 160. — Lycoj tis enroj aus, L. 

] — Flower, in first, (male) stage, from below. 

2. — Ditto, in second (female) stage, from the side. This figure should be horizontal. 

3. — Ditto, in first stage, after removal of the under lip, from below. 

a. abortive stamens; n, nectary; a', perfect anthers, before dehiscence; a 2 , ditto, dehiscing; 
<* J , ditto, withered ; si', stigma, still immature ; *t a , ditto, ripe. 


flowers are the smallest among Scrophularinece as those of Lycopus 
are among Labiates. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— Vexpukn : (1) Polistcs gallica, L., and var. 
diadema, s., freq. (Thur.). B. Diptera — (a) Ryrphidat : (2) Melithreptus 
scriptus, L., s. and f.p. ; (3) Syritta pipiens, L., very ab., s. and f.p. ; (b) Mu- 
scirhn : (4) Lucilia sil varum, Mgn. ; (5) L. cornicina, F., both s., freq. ; (6) 
Saraopliaga albiceps, Mgn., ab., b. ; (7) Pollenia Vespillo, F., 8. Also many small 
gnats 1 h mm. long. C. Hemiptera — (8) Some undetermined species of bugs. 
D. Lepidoptera — (9) Adela s'p., b. E. Thysanoptera— (10) Tlirips, very ab. 

34Q. Thymus Serpyllum (L.), Fr. — Our two species of Thymus 
have, like Nepeta, stocks of two kinds, one with large herma- 
phrodite, the other with small pistillate flowers. 

Hildebrand (351) has sought to ascribe the origin of the small- 
flowered female plants to the proterandrous condition of the 
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hermaphrodite ones ; his theory rests, if I understand it rightly, 
upon the two following arguments. Since no stigmas are mature 
at the time when in the first flowers of a proterandrous plant the 
stamens dehisce, these stamens are of no use to the plant, and since 
all economy of useless organs is advantageous to the plant, the 
stamens of the first flowers of proterandrous plants can be abolished 
by Natural Selection. This reasoning is undeniably correct, but it 
applies only to the first flowers of proterandrous plants, and not to 



no. nil. 

1 — 3. —Thymus Srrjiyllum, Fr. 

1. — Hermaphrodite flower, in tiret'(tnale) stage. 

2 —Ditto, in second (female) stuge. 

3. — Female flower. 

4 — 6. — T. vulgaris, L. 

4. — Female flower. 

. r > — I’istil of hermaphrodite flower in first stage. 

6.— Ditto, in second stage, ov, ovary; n, nectary. (x7.) 

the female stocks of Thymus which bloom all summer beside the 
hermaphrodite ones. This in my opinion is only to be explained in 
the way that I have suggested in the case of Nepeta (p. 484). The 
variability in size, which my theory presupposes, is present in our 
two species of Thymus, as in Nepeta, to such a degree that, while 
the largest hermaphrodite flowers (Fig. 161, 1, 2) are several times as 
large as the smallest female (Fig. 161, 3), the smallest hermaphrodite 
and the largest female flowers are nearly equal in size. The flowers 
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on the same stock, on the contrary, are all much of the same size, 
as my explanation requires, but the hermaphrodite flowers enlarge 
in passing from the first (male) to the second (female) stage. The 
certainty of cross-fertilisation, which is also necessary for my theory, 
is in a high degree a character of Thymus; for the honey is ex- 
ceedingly abundant and has an aromatic taste, the base of the 
ovary by which the honey is secreted ( n , 5, 6) is many times as 
large as the ovary itself, the aggregation of the flowers and their 
strong scent reveal them to insects and permit insects to visit 
many with little loss of time, and from the reproductive organs 
protruding beyond the corolla many flowers may be fertilised at 
once as the insect clambers over the inflorescence. The tube is 
smooth at the base where the honey lies, and lined with hairs above 
to exclude rain ; it is only a few millimetres long (2£ to 4 mm. in 
T. Scrpyllwn), so that the honey is accessible to a great variety of 
insects. Self-fertilisation was impossible in all the flowers that I 
have examined, for the style, which in the first stage is short and 
overtopped by the anthers (Fig. 161, 1, 5), elongates and grows 
out beyond the anthers before its two divisions with the Astigmatic 
papillae at their tips spiead apart. 1 

Darwin found the female form very much more productive than 
the hermaphrodite, both in T. Snyyllum and T. vulgaris. 

While Darwin in England, Hildebrand in the Rhine Provinces, 
Ascherson, according to his Flora, in Brandenburg, and I in 
Westphalia and Thuringia, have only observed the two forms, female 
and hermaphrodite, of this plant, Delpino, near Florence, has 
found the plant trimorphic : he states that it consists there of 
hermaphrodites with both stamens and pistil equally developed ; 
of others with greatly developed stamens and the pistil in every 
stage of abortion, or even absent ; and finally, others with greatly 
developed pistil and more or less aborted stamens (No. 173, p. 7). 
In England also there seems to he a passage towards purely male 
flowers, for, according to Dr. Ogle (No. 632, p. 54), in many of the 
hermaphrodite flowers the stigma never reaches maturity. With- 
out accurate information concerning the size of the flowers, the 
time of their development, the frequency of insect-visits, and the 
relative distribution of the two forms, all attempts at explanation 
must be unsatisfactory. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptem— («) Apidm : (1) Apis mellifica, L. s. and 
c.p., ab. ; (2) Boinbus p ratorum, L. ? , do. ; (3) Saropoda bimaculata, Pz. $ £ » 

1 Compare my account of Nepcta Glcchoma, p. 484, and Darwin’s account of 
1 hymns , Wo. 167, p. 300. 
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ab. ; (4) Andrena nigrouenea, K. 9 , s. ; (5) Megachile circumcincta, K. $ , s. ; 
(6) Nomada germanica, Pz. 9 > a ; (7) Ccelioxys sp. £ , s. ; (b) Sphegidm : 
(8) Ammopliila sabulosa, L. 9 s-, ab. ; (9) Cerceris variabilis, Schr. 9 (?, 

h. ; (10) Lindenius albilabris, F., s. B. Diptera — («) Bom bylidce : (11) Sys- 
tujchus sulfumia, Mik., s. ; (/») Syrphidcr, : (12) Eristalis arbustorum, L., very 
ab., s. ; (13) E. sepulcralis, L., s. ; (14) Syritta pipiens, L., s., ab. ; (15) Volu- 
cella bombylans, L., s. : (c) Vompidrr : (16) Conops fhivipes, L., 8. ; (17) Sicus 
ferrugineus, L., s. ; (18) Myopa testacea, L., p. ; (d) 3 luxcida; : (19) Lucilia 
comicina, F. ; (20) Echinomyia tesselata, F. ; (21) Gvmnosoma rotundata, L. ; 
(22) Ocyptera brassiearia, F., ab. ; (23) Sarcophaga carnaria, L., very ab. ; (24) 

S. albieeps, Mgn., very ab., all only packing. C. Lepidoptera (a) Rhopalo- 

rera : (25) Satyrus pamphilun, L. ; (26) S. Janira, L. ; (27) Argvnnis Aglaia, 
L. ; (28) Lyciena i earns, Rott. ; (b) Sphingex : (29) Sesia empiforinia, Esp 
(Almethal) ; (30) _S. tipuliformis, L., — all sucking. See also No. 590, 111., and 
No. 609. 

I have observed altogether on T. Serpj/Uvm : — 


1 11 the Lowlands 
In the Alps.. 


L(!]iiilopt(!ra. Diptera. Other In? 


72 

122 


In every 100 insert-visitors there are, therefore: — 


Ajiiike. Dcpitln])t.cni , Diptcru. iOtlierlnsects.! Total. 


in the Lowlands ... 23*6 27 7 41'fi tV9 99 ’ft 


I 11 the Alps... 20'5 53 2 


99-9 


341. Thymus vulgaris, L. — I have observed the following 
visitors in my garden : — 

A. Hymenoptera— («) Apidcn : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 ’ s - ; (2) Halictus, 
small species, s. and c.]>. ; (/>) Sphegidm : (3) Ammopliila sabulosa, L. 9 $ » s. 
B. Diptera — (a) Empidm : (4) Empis livida, L., s. ; ( b ) Syrphidce : (5) Syritta 
pipiens, L., s. and f.p., ab. ; (c) Muscidm : (6) Sarcophaga albieeps, Mgn., 
ab. C. Lepidoptera — Sphinges : (7) Sesia tipuliformis, L., s. 

342. Origanum vulgare, L. — This plant agrees with Thymus 
in consisting of large-flowered proterandrous hermaphrodite, and 
small-flowered female individuals, and in the whole mechanism of 
the flowers ; and i#*it is inferior to Thymus in perfume and in the 
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taste of its honey, it has a compensating advantage in its large 
flowers crowded more closely together on higher stalks. The 
plant has lost the power of self-fertilisation. Though the flower 
is larger than that of Thymus, the tube is short enough (in the 
hermaphrodite flowers 4 to 5 mm., in the pistillate 3 to 4 mm., 
long) to permit a great variety of insects to reach the honey. My 
shorter list of visitors is due to my having had much less opportunity 
of watching the plant. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apida; : (1) Bombus terrestris, L. $ ; (2) 
Apis mellifica, L. $ , freq. ; (3) Halictus cylindrieus, F. ^ ; (4) H. albipes, 
F. g , both species very ab. ; (5) H. nitidus, Schenck, g , all sucking. B. 
Diptera — (a) Empulcr. : ( 6 ) Erapis livida, L. ; (7) E. rastica, Fallen, both very 
ab., s, ; ( b ) Syrphidce : ( 8 ) Ascia podagrica, F., f.p., ab. ; (9) Eristalis arbu- 
storum, L., s. and f.p., ab. ; ( 10 ) E. liemorum, L., do. ; ( 11 ) Helopliilus pen- 
dulus, L., s. ; (c) Conopidcv: (12) Sicus ferrugineus, L. ; (13) Myopa polystigma, 
Rondani ; (14) M. variegata, Mgn., all three sucking ; (d) Muxcidai : (15) 
Ocyptera brassicaria, F. ; (16) 0. eylindrica, F., both very ab. ; (17) Prosena 
siberita, F., ab., all three s. C. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : (18) Satyrus 
Janira, L., s. ; ( 19 ) S. hyperanthus, L., s. See also No. 590, in., and 
No. 609. 1 

Salureia hor tends, L., is gynodioecious, and the female flowers 
are much more productive than the hermaphrodite (Darwin, No. 
167 ; for list of visitors see No. 590, ill.). 

343. Calamintha Clinopodium, Spenner ( C . inti gave, L.). — 
The nectaries and honey-receptacle are formed on the ordinary 
Labiate type. The corolla-tube is 10 to 13 mm. long, and is often 
filled for a space of 3 mm. with honey. 

The inferior division of the style forms a broad, lanceolate 
lamina, which is bent downwards and bears no distinct stigmatic 
papilla? ; the upper is much narrower and shorter, and of very 
varying size. There is still more striking variability in the 
development of the stamens, some or all of them being partially 
or completely aborted in many flowers. This is remarkable because 
it shows us how Natural Selection could have operated, and must 
have operated if, together with the proterandrous condition, there 
came into existence small-flowered plants which were visited as a 
rule after the others. 

Visitors : Lepidoptera— Rhopalocera : ( 1 ) Pieris brassiere, L. (15), not rare j 
(2) Satyrus hyperanthus, L. both specieB s. See also No. 609 . 

Calamintha Nepeta, Sav., is gynodioecious, and visited by bees 
and butterflies (609, 734). 
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344. Calamintha Acinos, L. : — 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apidcr. : (1) Apis mellifica, L. s- and c.p., 
ab. (Thur.). B. Diptera —Bombylidos : (2) Systoechus sulfureus, Mik., s. 
(Thur.). 

Calamintha alpina, Lam. — Both large-flowered and small- 
flowered plants occur, the flowers of both being hermaphrodite 
and proterandrous, but only the small flowers being capable of 
spontaneous self-fertilisation. 

The plant is visited by Syrphidse and by a great number of 
bees and Lepidoptera (584, 609). 

Horminum pyrenaicum, L. — The dark-blue colour, the odour, 
and the very abundant honey attract numerous insects, while the 
marked proterandry renders self-fertilisation impossible (No. 609, 
Mg. 125). 

345. Monarda didyma, L. — I have seen this plant visited by 
Plusia gamma, L. 

Monarda ciliaia (?) is adapted for fertilisation by Sphingidse 
(228). 

Rosmarinus, L., according to Delpino, is proterandrous, and the 
stigma comes to take the place of the anthers (178). 

346. Salvia PRATENSIS, L. — The remarkable mechanism of 
this flower, and the way in which it is fertilised by humble-bees, 
was so thoroughly explained and figured by Sprengel 1 that 
Hildebrand, in his work on Salvia (345), has described nothing 
new, except the proterandrous condition, which Sprengel had 
overlooked. 

Honey is secreted by the yellow, fleshy base of the ovary. The 
corolla is horizontal ; the under lip forms a convenient platform 
for insects, and the erect, helmet-shaped upper lip incloses the 
anthers. In the first stage, the style, with its stigmatic branches 
still folded together, protrudes almost horizontally from the upper 
lip, in the second it points downwards with divergent and recurved 
stigmas. The entrance to the tube is guarded by two lamellae 
which converge and coalesce with one another anteriorly ; these 
lamellae are attached to the inferior limbs of the enormously long 
connectives of the two stamens, and are produced by meta- 
morphosis of the inferior anther-lobes ; the other and much 
longer limb of each of the two connectives rises up under cover of 


1 702, pi. 1. figs. 18, 24-33, 3f>, 42. 
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the upper lip, and there bears the other, pollen-producing anther- 
lobe. Since the connectives are easily movable about their 
fulcrums on the short, outwardly-directed filaments, the two 
laminse are rotated backwards and upwards, the anther-lobes 
(hitherto concealed within the upper lip and coated on their lower 
surfaces with pollen) forwards and downwards, when a bee’s head 
enters the tube. The movement of the laminae leaves the path to 
the honey free, that of the longer limbs of the connectives brings 
the anther-lobes down upon the bee’s back. When the bee with- 
draws its head, the connectives with their lamina; resume their 
former position. In old flowers the bee first touches the papillar 



Flu. 102. — Salvia pratemix, L. 

1. — Flower, from t, lie ripht, side. 

2. — Stamens, seen obliquely (x 2). 

a, filament ; L, upper arm of the connective: c, lower arm of ditto ; d, superior anther-lobes ; 
e, inferior ditto, transformed into ft lamina closing up the tube ; /, point of cohesion of the two 
inferior anther-lobes ; g. style in first, stupe : g\ style in second stupe. The dotted line b'd' indicates 
the position of the anthers when rotated forwards. 


sides of the recurved branches of the now downward-pointing style. 
The superior pair of anthers in this and in all the other species 
of Salvia is present in the form of small and quite useless 
rudiments, easily intelligible as an inheritance from didynamous 
ancestors. 

Humble-bees were stated to be the fertilising agents by 
Sprengel and Hildebrand, but the species were not determined. 
The plant does not occur at Lippstadt, and I only possess in my 
garden a single plant, of a pink variety, found by my father at 
Miihlberg, Erfurt, so I have had little opportunity of observing its 
insect- visitors. As normal visitors which proceed in the manner 
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described above, and effect cross-fertilisation regularly, I have 
only noted the following : — 

(1) Bomlms silvarum, L. 9 and $ ; ( 2 ) Osmia mfa, L. 9 ; (3) Antbidium 
manicatum, L. 9 (very freq.) ; (4) Megachile pyrina, Lep. (fasciata, Sm.), ^ , 
all sucking normally. 

Among useless visitors Sprengel mentions (p. 61) cabbage-white butterflies, 
which insert their proboscis in the small space between the lower anther-lobes 
and the corolla, and obtain the honey without effecting fertilisation. I have 
seen Pluitia gamma , L., acting in the same way, I have also seen small bees in 
abundance (Prosopis communis, Nyl. £ 9 , Halictus sexstriatus, Schck. 9 , H. 
nitidus, Schck. 9 > H- nitidiusculus, K. $ , H. morio, F. 9 ) creeping into the 
flowers and reaching the honey without causing more than a slight and ineffectual 
movement of the levers. The position of the anthers quite prevents flies from 
stealing the pollen of this flower, and I have never observed a bee sweeping 
the anthers with its tarsal brushes. Delpino (No. 567 , pp. 9, 10) unjustly 
questions my statement “ that in Salvia the anthers are more or less protected 
from insects, which are restricted mainly or exclusively to the honey.” A 
further list, of visitors in Low Germany (twelve Apidse, two Bombylidae) is 
given in No. 590 , hi. On the Alps I have seen the flowers visited by the 
hive-bee, by six humble-bees, eleven Lepidoptera, and Ithingia ( 609 ). 

This*species is gynodicecious. In addition to the large-flowered 
hermaphrodite plants, small-flowered female plants occur, in whose 
flowers the now functionless lever-apparatus shows all degrees of 
abortion. 

This species is remarkable above all other cases of gynodioecism, 
because it shows us the gradual abortion of all the stamens of a 
flower in four distinct stages : (1) The first of the five stamens, 
which must have been placed in the median line of the corolla 
superiorly, and is still present, more or less altered, in many Scro- 
phularineae (Scropliularia, Pentsteinon), had already disappeared in 
the Common ancestors of the Labiates. (2.) The two upper stamens 
of the remaining four were reduced to tiny stalked knobs in the 
ancestors of the genus Salvia. (8) The inferior anther-lobes of 
the two remaining stamens produce pollen to a greater or less 
extent in S. officinalis, S. porpliyrantha, and S. triangularis, but in 
S. pratensis they are transformed into two hollow laminae which 
coalesce anteriorly. (4) In the small-flowered female form of S. 
pratensis, the superior anther-lobes also have become useless, and 
subject to degeneration in common with the whole of the lever- 
apparatus (570, vol. xvi.; 609). 

Salvia Sclarea, L., S. ccthiopica , S. argentea, L., S. virgata , 
Ait., S. pendula, Vahl., and S. rubra, Spr., have the same mechan- 
ism according to Hildebrand as S. pratensis . In S. nutans, L. 
(Hild. figs. 4-7), on the other hand, the rotation of the connectives 
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is much less, and therefore the anther-lobes emerge much less from 
the upper lip ; but the flowers form pendulous racemes- and are 
therefore inverted, and accordingly the insects settle on fche upper 
lip and are dusted with pollen ventrally by the slightly protruding 
anthers. In S. splendens (345, figs. 8 and 9) the inferior anther- 
lobes form simple lamellae (not bent inwards anteriorly), which 
coalesce with one another for almost their entire length. All 
these species agree in other respects in their floral mechanisms, 
and are all alike proterandrous. 

On the other hand, S. Grahami, Benth. (345, figs. 10-12), has 
homogamous flowers with a short style scarcely overtopping the an- 
thers ; in S. lanceolata (345, figs. 13-14), which is also homogamous, 
the inferior stigmatic lobe lies between the anthers, and exposed to 
self-fertilisation. In S. hirsuta (345, figs. 15-17), the inferior stigma 
is very broad, and recurved backwards so as to press against both 
anthers and regularly to effect self-fertilisation, which, according 
to Hildebrand’s experiments, is fully productive. 

347. Salvia officinalis, L.— Sprengel described and figured 
the mechanism of this species also, noting its proterandrous con- 
dition, and he saw it visited by bees ; but Hildebrand's description 
(345) is much more thorough. The chief points in which this 



Fig. 163 . — Salvia afficinalU, L. 

Flower, after removal of the rij;lit half of the calyx and corolla. 

a-ff, as in Fig. 162 ; h, nectary ; i, ovary ; k, abortive anther ; l, liairs to guard the honey. 

species differs from S. pratensis are as follows : the two arms of 
each connective are much shorter, and the lower one is not 
metamorphosed into a lamella, blocking the entrance of the flower, 
but is formed like the upper, though smaller ; it usually bears an 
anther-lobe filled with pollen, but always much smaller, and con- 
taining only a quarter, or at most half as much as the upper 
lobe : sometimes it is altogether abortive. In correspondence 
with the shortness of the upper arm of the connective, the upper 
lip is also short, but broad enough to protect the wide entrance of 
the flower from rain. Both anther-lobes of both stamens stand in 
the mouth of the flower, the superior slightly above and in front 
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of the inferior, and the two connectives lie so close together that 
one moves with the other. A bee in entering first thrusts its head 
against the two inferior anther-lobes, and thus causing the connec- 
tives to rotate, it is immediately afterwards struck on the back 
by the two superior anther-lobes. The pollen thus placed on the 
bee’s head and back is rubbed off in older flowers upon the two 
stigmas, which are divergent and much bent downwards. 

Dr. Ogle gives a very detailed description of this species of 
Salvia (631), and rightly lays stress upon the following additional 
points as special adaptations: (1) the convexity of the upper lip, 
which causes the growing style to take such a direction that after- 
wards its outspread stigmas must come in contact with the bee’s 
back ; (2) the bulging of the upper wall of the anterior part of the 
tube, which gives the inferior anther-lobes free play when the 
connectives rotate ; ( 3 ) the shortness and stiffness of the filaments, 
which give a steady fulcrum for the connectives ; ( 4 ) the divergence 
of the filaments, which leaves a free entrance for the bee. 

Besides the hive-bee, which Sprengel and Hildebrand also saw, 
I have observed Bombvs silvarum, L. 9 > Anthophora aestivalis t 
Pz. 9 , Anthidium manicatum, L. 9 , Omnia mfa, L. 9, as regular 
fertilisers ; all were sucking honey exclusively. Of useless guests, 
Hildebrand observed a butterfly, which could easily reach the 
honey with its proboscis without dusting itself with pollen. I 
have seen a small species of bee with abdominal collecting- 
brushes, Chchstoma campanula-rum, 9 <?, repeatedly creeping in and 
out of the flowers without being dusted with pollen ; and Herr 
Borgstette sent me, from Teklenburg, Prosopis communis, Nyl. 9, 
which he had caught on the flowers. A further list of visitors is 
given in No. 590, III. 

According to Delpino, the anthers of S. officinalis, like those 
of Sideritis, are provided with sticky glands (178). 

Salvia porphyrantha resembles S. officinalis in the arrangement 
of its connectives, and in the inferior anther-lobes being filled 
with pollen, though with a smaller quantity than that present in 
the superior lobes. 1 

Salvia glutinosa , L., according to Dr. Ogle (631), differs from 
S. officinalis in that the inferior anther-lobes are quite barren and 
are withdrawn within the tube, and that the inferior, not the 
superior, side of the anterior part of the tube bulges out. It is 
fertilised by large humble-bees; small humble-bees, and hive- 
bees whose proboscis is too short to reach the honey legitimately, 
1 According to Mr. T. H. Corry. 

I I 
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bite a hole in the superior side of the tube immediately over the 
nefltary and steal the honey. Dr. Ogle found 90 per cent, of the 
flowers bitten through, and I have always found the flowers bitten 
through and robbed of their honey by an Alpine robber-bee, Bcmibus 
mastrucatus, Gerst. $ (609). 

Salvia nilotica, Vahl. (345, figs. 24 , 25 ). — The main point in 
which the flowers differ from those of S. officinalis is that the two 
inferior anther-lobes lie freely side by side, and the connectives 
can be caused to revolve separately. Hildebrand saw them visited 
by bees. 


S. verticittata, L. (345, figs. 26 - 80 ; 172), has immovable con- 
nectives, but an upper lip which folds back when touched by an 
insect- visitor, and exposes the two superior anther-lobes to contact 
with it. The style, which would hinder this movement if in its 
usual place, is lower down. Hildebrand saw this species also 
visited by bees. According to Delpino, the anthers, like those of 
Sideritis and of S. officinalis, are provided with sticky glands (178, 
p. 145 ). S. verlicillata is visited by numerous species of bees ami 
humble-bees (590, m. ; 609). 

In S. patens, Oov. (172, 345, fig. SI), the anthers project partly 
or entirely beyond the upper lip. The connectives are versatile, 
and the lower anther-lobes are metamorphosed into lamellie ; the 
style is so fixed between the upper arms of the connectives that 
when the connectives revolve it is carried forwards and downwards 


with them, and its stigma, which projects beyond the anthers, is 
thus brought first in contact with the insect’s back. Ogle’s account 
(63 1 ) agrees with Hildebrands. But while Hildebrand considers 
self-fertilisation and cross-fertilisation as alike possible, Ogle shows 
that cross-fertilisation is insured. When an insect-visitor strikes 
the lower arm of the connective, its back is touched by the anthers 
and a little farther back by the stigma, and the space between the 
two points is increased by the lower stigma being very short in 
comparison with the upper. As the insect passes further in, 
anthers and stigma rub along its back, but no pollen from the 
anthers reaches the stigma of the same flower. As the insect 
draws back anthers and stigma return to their places below the 
upper lip; in the next flower the stigma comes in contact with 
a part of its back already dusted with pollen. In several flowers 
r. Ogle found the style shorter than the anthers; in such 
flowers insects might lead to self-fertilisation as well as cross- 
fertilisation. Ogle states the very surprising fact that the honey 
m S. pakns is not secreted by the base of the ovary as is usually 
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the case in Labiates, but by a thick tuft of glandular hairs on 
the corolla, immediately above a constriction which completely 
shuts off the lower part of the tube that usually serves as a honey- 
receptacle. 

In S. anstriaca, Jacq. (345, figs. 32-35), the anther-lobes 
stand far apart and project beyond the upper lip. If the lower 
arms of the two connectives are thrust inwards the upper arms 
converge, and the anther-lobes (moving downwards and forwards) 
strike against each other in front of the mouth of the flower. 

S. triangularis , Thunb. (345, figs. 36-39), has immovable 
connectives, almost straight, and lying parallel to the long axis of 
the flower; they have a fully-formed anther-lobe at each end. The 
two anterior anther-lobes project from the mouth of the flower, and 
are the first to touch the insect's back ; the two posterior, which 
stand in the entrance, touch its sides immediately afterwards. 
In the second stage the stigma stands in front of the anterior 
anther-lobes, and is touched first of all by the insect. 

S. tiibijlora, Sm. (345, figs. 40, 41). — The mechanism of this 
flower resembles that of the last-named species in all important 
points, except that the inferior arm of each connective bears, in- 
stead of an anther-lobe, an elongated lamina which lies in contact 
with the upper lip. 

348. Salvia silvestris, L., agrees on the whole in its floral 
mechanism and in its proterandrous condition with S. prataisis, but 
its flowers are so much smaller that a proboscis only 4 mm. long 
suffices to reach the honey. I observed as its natural fertilisers in 
Thuringia: (1) A pis mdlifica, L. $ (G), sucking honey, and dust- 
ing the top of its head with pollen and afterwards applying it to 
the stigma in older flowers; (2) a wasp, Psam mophila ajji.nis, 
K. <j> (4), in abundance, sucking honey ; and as useless visitors, 
(3) Pieris rapa\ and. (4) P. napi. 

Salvia clcistogama, de Bary and Paul, when transplanted to 
Halle from Africa, bore only cleistogamic flowers for five years 
(Ascherson, 10). Ascherson considered that the plant afforded an 
example of continuous self-fertilisation ; but he himself afterwards 
observed ordinary open flowers (11). 

Scarlet species of Salvia in South Brazil are visited very abund- 
antly by humming-birds (Fritz Muller, No. 359); so likewise are 
species of Salvia in the Cordilleras (Darwin, No. 164, p. 371). 

Salvia .splemiens, Sellow (distinct from the plant described 
under this name by Hildebrand). — According to Mr. W. Trelease 
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this plant is very abundantly visited by humming birds, and is 
adapted for them in the following characters : the small under lip, 
scarcely fit for a standing-place, the very large amount of honey, 
and the bright scarlet colouf jf^the calyx and corolla (735). 

849. Nepeta glechoma, Benth. (Glechoma kederacea, L.). — 
In the small-flowered female form, the tube is to 8 mm. long, 
widening in the anterior half to a diameter of only to 2^ mm. 
laterally, and rather less antero-posteriorly : in the large-flowered 
hermaphrodite plants the tube is 9 to 16, usually 14 to 16 mm. 
long, and, for the greater part of the anterior half, 21 to 4| 
mm. broad, being slightly less in the antero-posterior diameter. 
The honey in the small female flowers is accessible to all our 
humble-bees, while the large, hermaphrodite flowers, by widening 
anteriorly to admit the bee’s head, render their honey accessible to 
all except B. tcrrcstris , L. 

The existence of plants bearing only small female flowers in 
Nepeta and also in Origanum, Thymus, Mentha, and others, is not 
to be explained merely by the necessity of insuring cro'ss-fertilisa- 
tion ; for in all these genera cross-fertilisation is completely pro- 
vided for by the hermaphrodite forms alone. But the following 
view of the small -flowered female plants is intelligible : — 

Of the flowers of the same species growing together, the most 
conspicuous are first visited by insects, and if the flowers on some 
plants are smaller than on others, perhaps owing to scanty nourish- 
ment, they will generally be visited last. If the plant is so much 
visited by insects that cross-fertilisation is fully insured by means 
of proterandrous dichogamy, and self-fertilisation is thus rendered 
quite needless, then the stamens of the last-visited small-flowered 
plants are useless, and Natural Selection will tend to make 
them disappear because the loss of useless organs is manifestly 
advantageous for every organism. 

This explanation rests upon the hypotheses, Cl) that the flowers 
of those species in which small-flowered female plants occur together 
with large-flowered hermaphrodite plants are plentifully visited 
by insects and are markedly proterandrous ; (2) that variation 
in size of the flowers has always taken place, not among the 
flowers on a single plant, but between the flowers on different 
individuals. 

Both hypotheses are well founded. For (1) the flowers of 
Nepeta, Thymus, Origanum, and Mentha are plentifully visited 
by insects and are markedly proterandrous, while proterandry has 
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been quite wrongly ascribed to many other Labiates. The styles 
in these four genera are still applied closely together after the 
anthers have dehisced, and though when the styles separate the 
anthers may be still coated withMqJblJen, self-fertilisation is pre- 
vented by the style projecting far beyond the anthers. In species 
where cross-fertilisation is less perfectly insured, and which pro- 
duce seed frequently by self-fertilisation, the smaller hermaphrodite 
flowers can never become transformed into purely female flowers, 
since their anthers are always of real service, and cannot be 
removed by natural selection. And (2) it cannot be doubted that, 
in Nepda, 'Thymus , Origanum, and Mentha, the size of the flowers 
has been subject to great variations, since the same condition 
occurs even now, at least in Nepeia. and Thymus. While flowers 
of the same age on a single plant differ little in size, we find on 
different plants all intermediate grades in size, between the smallest 
female and the largest hermaphrodite flowers ; and the largest female 
flowers are quite as large as the smallest hermaphrodite. 

Darwin. 1 adduces several weighty objections to this view, and 
my own observations on Centaur ea Jacea also militate against it. 
Darwin prefers to ascribe the gynodioecious condition to increased 
fertility. He supposes that either some individuals tended to pro- 
duce more seed, and consequently less and less pollen, until finally 
their stamens disappeared ; or else that the stamens of certain 
individuals began to show a tendency to abort, and that these 
individuals consequently produced more seed. 

Visitors: A. Hymen opt era— A pi (hr : (1) Bombus agrorum, F. § $ (10 — 
15) ; (2) B. confusus, Schenck, $ (12—14) ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. $ (10—12) ; 
(4) B. hortorum, L. $ ? (18—21) ; (5) B. pratorum, L. $ (11—12) ; (6) B. 
Rajellus, 111. ? (12-13) ; (7) B. silvarum, L. $ (12—14); (8) B. (Apathus) 
Barbutellus, K. $ (12) ; (9) B. (A.) vestalis, Fourc. ? (12) ; (10) B. (A.) 
rupestris, F. <J? (11 — 14) ; most of these species very ab., sucking both female 
and hermaphrodite flowers in the normal way ; (11) B. terrestris, L. $ (7 — 9), 
always bores through the corolla of the hermaphrodite flowers, and sometimes 
of the small female flowers, though its proboscis is long enough to suck the 
latter normally ; — sometimes it must at least attempt to suck the hermaphrodite 
flowers normally, for once (May 7, 1871) I saw a specimen sucking female 
flowers with pollen of Nepeta on its head ; (12) Apis mellifiea, L. , sinking 
the female flowers normally ; once (May 3, 1871) I saw it insert its head into 
several hermaphrodite flowers, hut afterwards take to piercing the corolla with 
its maxillm ; (13) Anthophora pilipes, F. ? d (19 — 21), very ab. ; (14) Osmia 
mnea, L. 9 (9 — 10) scarce ; (15) 0. rufa, L. 9 (7 — 9), sucking both kinds 

of flowers normally ; (16) 0. fusea, Christ. 9 (8) ; (17) Nomada varia, Pz. £ 


Forms of Flowers, p. 304, etc. 
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(5i— 6), sucking the -female flowers in the normal way ; (18) Andrena fulvi- 
crus, K. 9 (3i), c.p. ; (19) A. fulva, K. 9 (3), trying in vain to reach the 
honey ; (20) A. albicans, K. $ , do. ; (21) Halictns lucidulus, Selienck. 9 , do. 
B. Diptera— (a) Bombijlida: : (22) Bombylius discolor, Mgn. (12) ; (23) B. 
major, L. (10), ah. ; both specif Buck, but^nly occasionally effect fertilisation ; 
(, b ) Syrphuhv. : (24) Rhingia rostrata, L. (ll— 12), s. ; (25) Eristalis intricarius, 
L., f.p. C. Lepidoptera — [a) 'g$$pq.locera : (26) Pieris brassier, L. (15) ; (6) 
Sphinges : (27) Macroglossa fuciformis, L. (Stromberg) ; (28) M. stellatarum, 
L. ; all three species suck, but rarely effect fertilisation. 

350. Scutellaria galericulata, L. — I have seen no insects 
visit this flower except a butterfly, Bhodocera rhamni, L. 

351. Melittis melissophyllum, L., is visited by Bombus 
hortorum, L. 

352. Stachys silvatica, L. — The tube is 10 to 11 mm. long. 
The very thick, fleshy base of the ovary secretes honey, which 
fills 2 to 3 mm. of the tube, and is sheltered from rain by a ring of 
stiff hairs which stand almost perpendicular to the wall of the 
corolla. The vaulted upper lip is rather small, but, owing to the 
almost horizontal position of the flower, it completely covers the 
anthers and stigmas ; the under lip is very large and trilobed, and 
serves as a platform for the bees. The flowers, as Sprengel per- 
ceived, are distinctly proterandrous ; in the young flower the 
anthers are found to have dehisced on their inferior aspect while 
the end of the style lies behind them, with its stigmatic branches 
very slightly divergent ; in old flowers the end of the style is 
curved down below the anthers and its stigmatic divisions are 
widely separated. If insect-visits occur, the fertilisation of old 
flowers with pollen from young is thus rendered inevitable ; in 
absence of insects, self-fertilisation is frequent, as may be easily 
demonstrated on plants kept in the house, for the stigmas gradually 
bend down between, and come in contact with, the anthers, whose 
lower surfaces are still covered with pollen. The visitors for which 
the flower is especially suited are bees with a proboscis not less 
than 8 mm. long ; and the tube is long enough to secure the 
honey against most flies. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A puhv, : (1) Authidium inanicatum, L. 9 6 
(9 10), as abundant as on Ballota nigra ; (2) Anthophora quadrimaculata, 

Pz. 9 $ (9—10), do. (Thur., Sid.) ; (3) A. furcata, Pz. 9 $ (11— 12), less freq. 
(Tliur.) ; (4) Bombus agrorum, F. t? 9 (10—15), ab. ; (5) B. pratorum, L. 
9 $ (8—10) ; (6) B. hortorum, L. $ (17—18), all sucking normally. B. 
Diptera Syrphidtr. : (7) Rhingia rostrata, L. (11—12), s. ; (8) Xylota sil varum, 
L. (Warstein), trying vainly to reach the honey. 
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353. Stachys palustris, L. (178, 702). — The flowers differ 
from those of the foregoing species in the following points : the 
tube is only 8 to 9 mm. long, the outer (lateral) pair of stamens 
are of equal length with th|> inner (median), the anthers of the 
lateral pair lie, when the flower opeRsf in front of the median pair, 
and have already dehisced whilq the latter are still closed ; in 
course of time they bend outwards ancl are detached by the median 
ones which now come to maturity. Finally, the end of the style, 
whose stigmatic branches now diverge, curves down between the 
median anthers ; and the stigmas, if insect-visits have failed, 
come in contact with the pollen even more frequently than 
in S. silvaiica. 

Visitors : A. Hvmenoptera — Apidcc : (1) Bombus silvarum, L. $ (10) ; 
(2) B. agrorum, F. $ (10 — 1 2) ; (3) B. terrestris, L. $ , (7 — 9) ; all three 
sucking normally, not excepting B. terrestris, whose proboscis is too short for 
Stachys silvaiica ! B. Diptera — Syiphidcr : (4) Rhingia rostrata, L., s., now 
and then effecting fertilisation ; (5) Melithreptus tseniatus, Mgn., f.p. C. 
Lepidoptera — (a) Rhopalocera : (0) Pieris brassicae, L. (15) ; (7) P. rap a;, L. ; 
(/;) Noctua i: (8) Plusia gamma, L., all three ah., s. 

Stachys germanica, L., according to Mr. T. Whitelegge, is 
gynodicecious (774). 

354. Stachys Betonica, Benth. — The corolla-tube is 7 mm. 
long, smooth internally in its lower honey-containing part, but 
lined above with erect hairs. The part of the corolla within the 
calyx is narrow and directed obliquely upwards ; beyond the calyx 
it becomes almost horizontal, remaining of the same width (about 
2 mm ), and it divides into a trilobed under lip, and a flattened 
upper lip almost vertical towards its extremity. There is no need 
here for a wide entrance to receive the bee’s head, on account of 
the shortness of the tube. The curvature of the tube corresponds 
to the natural curvature of the bee’s proboscis. 

The flowers are distinctly proterandrous, but the possibility of 
spontaneous self-fertilisation is not excluded. Shortly after the 
flower opens, the anthers, which bear a row of white beads on their 
upper surface, 1 dehisce, while the stigmas lie between and slightly 
behind the shorter anthers. Although the style has not nearly 
attained its full length, yet its stigmatic divisions diverge almost 
as much and are almost as well provided with papillae at this 
stage as they are subsequently, and pollen placed on the papillae 

1 In Sideritis romana, I,., according to Delpino, these white beads apply a sticky 
substance to the insect’s proboscis (178, pp. 144-146). 
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adheres readily to them. As the anthers dehisce more widely and 
permit the pollen to escape, the style elongates and extends be- 
yond the shorter anthers, often bringing the stigmas in contact 
with the pollen ; finally it protrudes far beyond the anthers, and 
in this position is always touched before the anthers by an insect- 
visitor ; probably the pollen brought from another flower and thus 



Fa;. 104 . — Slachys Betonica, Beritli. 

1. — Flower, iu first (male) stage, from the side (x 2£). 

2. — Forepart of ditto (x 7). 

3. — Flower in second (fcmule) stage (x 2$). 

4. — Forepart of ditto (x 7). 

H . — Ovary and nectary ( x 7). 

applied outstrips in its action that which is so often applied in the 
previous stage when the stigma is making its way past the anthers. 

A. Hymenoptera — Ap'ulat: ( 1 ) Bombus agrorum, F. (10 — 15), ab., h. 
B. Diptcra — Syrphida (2) Volucella bombylans, L. (7 — 8 ), c.p. (Sid.); (3) 
Eristalis liorticola, Mgn. (Sid.), c.p. C. Lepidoptera — Sphuuje x : (4) Zygoma 
lonicerae, Esp., s., froq. (Thur. July 12, 1868). Additional visitors (five bees 
and four Lepidoptera) are enumerated in No. 590 , in. 

Sideritis romana, L. — The reproductive organs are inclosed 
within the tubular flower ; the style is very short ; the longer 
stamens are of the usual form ; each of the shorter stamens bears 
a semicircular connective which has at one end a perfect, and at 
the other a rudimentary, anther-lobe. The two connectives form 
together a complete circle, through which an insect must thrust its 
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proboscis to reach the honey; adhesive matter secreted by the 
outer surface of the perfect anther-lobe (which is turned towards 
the centre of the ring) is thus' applied to the proboscis and pollen 
is then cemented to it. In the flower next visited, the hollow 
cup-shaped stigma scxapes oft‘ the adherent pollen from the 
proboscis (178, 360). 

Marrubium , L., like Sideritis, has adhesive glands upon its 
anthers. An account of the structure of its flower and a list of 
its visitors are given in my Weiterc Pcobachlungcn, III. pp. 50, 51. 

Physostegia, Benth., according to Delpino, is proterandrous, and 
the stigma comes to occupy the place of the anthers. In P. virgini- 
ana, teeth at the edges of the valves of the outer pair of anthers 
aid the complete removal of the pollen by insects (178, 360). 

355. Prunella vulgaris, L. — This species, like so many other 
Labiates, includes two forms, one with large hermaphrodite, the 
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16o . — Prunella vulgarU, L. 

1. — Hermaphrodite flower, from the front. 
U. — Upper part of a long stamen, 
a. — Upper part of a short ditto. 



other with smaller female flowers in which only rudimentary 
functionless remains of the stamens persist. In Prunella vulgaris 
the female form is much rarer than the hermaphrodite. 

In the small-flowered form the tube is only 4 to 5 mm. long ; 
the style projects beyond and above the upper lip, and its two 
stigmas diverge widely. I have found not only the stigmatic 
papillae, but the whole inner surface of the entrance of the flower 
in this form, thickly covered with pollen, proving that insect-visits 
were plentiful in both forms of the flower. 
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In the large-flowered form the tube is 7 to 8 min. long ; the 
longer stamens divide above into two very divergent branches, of 
which one, slightly shorter than the other, is turned towards the 
middle line of the flower and bears the two anther-lobes ; the other 
branch is turned outwards, and its pointed end rests upon the con- 
cave surface of the upper lip, and insures the anthers (which dehisce 
inferiorly) being in the position on either side of the stigmas where 
they are most certain to be touched by a bee-visitor. Dr. Ogle 
explains these processes of the filaments in a similar way (632). 
The shorter stamens also divide into two branches (Fig. 165), 
which are much shorter, but serve the same purpose. 

Owing to the position of the anthers, the dorsal surface of the 
bee comes first in contact with the stigmatic papillae of the inferior 
stigma, and is afterwards dusted with new pollen. In the event 
of insect-visits cross-fertilisation is thus fully insured. I have 
never observed spontaneous self-fertilisation in absence of insects 
in any of the plants which I have kept in my room. According 
to Axell, however, this plant produces seed by self-fertilisation 
when insects are excluded ( 17 ). 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptcra — Apulia: (1) Apis mellifiea, L. $ (fi) ; (2) 
Bombus silvarum, L. $ (10) ; ( 3 ) B. lapidarius, L. £ (8 — 10) ; ( 4 ) B. pratorum, 
L. 5 (8) ; ( 5 ) B. terrestris, L. $ (7 — 8) ; (6) Megaeliile Willuglibiella, K. A ; 
( 7 ) Anthophora furcata, Pz. g (11 — 12 ), all sucking normally; the females 
sometimes have pollen in their baskets ; (8) Cilissa haunarrhoidalis, Pz. A > 
tried in vain to suck the large-flowered form, — it dusted itself with pollen 011 
the large flowers, and so in passing to the email ones, which it can suck easily, it 
effected cross-fertilisation. B. Lepidoptera — Rhopalocera : ( 9 ) Lycscna argiolus, 
L. ; (10) Hesperia eilvanus, Esp. ; (11) Melitaca Atlialia, Esp., all three sucking ; 
their thin tongues enter the flower without touching the essential organs. See 
also No. 590, in., for a further list of visitors in Low Germany. A list of Alpine 
visitors (one fly, five humble-bees, ten Lepidoptera) is given in No. 609. 

Prunella grandiflora , Jacq. — The four anthers lie parallel with 
one another on the same level, and the two outer stamens are bent 
downwards by a special mechanism as soon as a bee thrusts its 
proboscis down into the flower. The unusually wide corolla-tube 
shows two shallow invaginations on each side. One pair are placed 
about the middle of the corolla, in its anterior (inferior) half, and 
are prolonged directly into the outer stamens which then pass 
backwards and course upwards close beneath the upper lip. At 
one point they are grasped by the posterior invaginations, and are 
thus divided into two parts, and form levers of which the upper 
arm is four times as long as the lower, the fulcrum being furnished 
by the posterior invaginations of the corolla. The bee, in inserting 
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its proboscis through the narrow passage between the lower ends * 
of the outer filaments, cannot avoid touching the lower and shorter 4 
arms of the levers ; and the long arms at once bend down, bringing 
the anthers in contact with the bee’s back. The median pair of 
stamens only become free a little below the hood of the upper lip, 
and their anthers are only touched by large humble-bees. The 
flower is distinctly proterandrous. 

The fertilisers are almost exclusively humble-bees (609). 

356. Galeopsis Tetrahit, L. — The tissue below the ovary 
expands into a nectary which surrounds the two anterior divisions 



Fig. 166. 


1 — 3. — Ualeopnix Tetrahit. 

1. — Flower, from the front. 

2. — Its essential organs, from the front (x 7). 

3. — Ovary and nectary (x 7). 

4—6. — 0. ochroleuca. 

4. — Position of the reproductive organs when the llower expands. 

5. — Ditto, when it withers. 

<>. — Ovary and nectary. 

of the ovary. The honey is lodged in the lower, smooth portion of 
the tube, which ascends obliquely and is of very variable length in 
different plants. In the cases which I examined it varied from 11 
to 17 mm. For a space of 4 to 6 mm. at its upper part, this tube 
is wide enough to admit the whole head of a small humble-bee, or 
at least the front half of that of a large one ; so that large humble- 
bees with a proboscis not less than 14 to 15 mm. long, and small 
ones with a proboscis 12 mm. long, can reach the base of the tube in 
the largest varieties of G. Tetrahit. The corolla divides above into a 
vaulted upper lip which covers the anthers, and a trilobed under lip 
which serves as a landing-place ; the under lip bears guiding-marks, 
and is modified to facilitate the introduction of the bee's head. 
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The guiding-marks or pathfinders consist of a yellow spot inter* 
* woven with a net of red lines at the base of the middle lobe of 
the under lip. The entry of the bee’s head is aided by two convex 
pouches at the base of the lateral lobes of the under lip, which rise 
up on either side of the base of the middle lobe, and cause the 
shape of the entrance to conform to the inferior curvature of the 
bee’s head. The anthers dehisce shortly before the corolla expands, 
and have their pollen-covered surfaces turned downwards like all 
the other Labiatae described here. The two divisions of the style 
lie at first above and behind the anthers ; the upper and shorter 
one, which continues the direction of the style, bears very feebly 
developed stigmatic papillae, while those upon the longer division, 
which is bent downwards, are very conspicuous. A bee sucking 
honey in a young flower touches with its dorsal surface, first the 
anthers, and immediately afterwards (pushing up the anthers) the 
papillar tip of the lower stigma. Usually the small part of the 
bee’s back which comes in contact with the stigma lies just between 
the spots that have been dusted with pollen in the same flower, 
and thus cross-fertilisation is carried on. 

Gradually the end of the style curves downwards, and its 
lower division projects between the upper anthers, so that, if the 
pollen has not already been carried away, self-fertilisation ulti- 
mately occurs. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apida : (1) Bombus agrorum, F. 9 (12 — 15); 
(2) B. silvarum, L. 9 (12 — 14) ; (3) B. Scrimshiranus, K. (10), all three 
sucking normally; (4) B. terrestris, L. 9 j reaching the honey through holes 
bitten in the lower part of the tube ; (5) Audrena Coitana, K. 9 (Tekl. B.). 
B. Diptera — Syrphulm : (6) Melanostoma mellina, L., f.p. See also No. 590, 
in., and No. 609. 

357. Galeopsis ochroleuca, Lam. (Fig. 166). — The nectary 
has the same position as in G. Tdrahit, but it embraces the lower 
part of the two posterior divisions also of the ovary, and (while 
the flower is in full bloom) it distinctly overtops the two anterior. 
The tube is 18 to 20 mm. long, and wide enough in its upper 6 or 
7 mm. to admit any humble-bee’s head, so that a proboscis 11 to 
14 mm. long suffices to reach the honey. The corolla is yellowish- 
white, with yellow guiding-marks at the base of the under lip, and 
in other respects it agrees with that of G. Tdrahit. 

In the relative positions of the essential organs, this species 
differs from G. Tdrahit , for the stigmas extend forwards beyond 
the longer stamens. The lower stigma is in consequence of this 
touched before the anthers by the bee, and in course of time its 
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tip curls round under the superior lobes of the taller anthers; 
so that cross-fertilisation in case of insect-visits and self-fertilisation 
in their absence are insured here also, but not in the same way as 
in G. Tetrahit. 

I have frequently observed Bomhus agrorum, F. $ (12 — 15), 
sucking the honey and fertilising the flower. Some other visitors 
are enumerated in No. 590, III. 

Galeopsis versicolor , Curt. — The tube is 18 to 22 mm. long, and 
wide enough for a space of 6 to 8 mm. at its upper end to admit 
a humble-bee’s head. A bee, if it thrusts its whole head, 5 to 6 
mm. long, into the tube, requires a proboscis 12 to 16 mm. long 
to exhaust the honey, and one at least 10 mm. long even to taste 
it, as the honey does not fill more than 2 or 3 mm. of the tube. 
Of all our humble-bees, only B. hortorum, L. (19 — 21), and the 
females of B. agrorum, F. (15), B. senilis, Sm. (15), and B. fragrans, 
K. (15), can drain or nearly drain G. versicolor of its honey. 
Otherwise the flower resembles that of G. Tetrahit, save that the 
guiding-marks are much more conspicuous ; for while the flower is 
mainly yellowish-white, the under lip is dark violet anteriorly, and 
yellow at its base. I have not yet observed bees visiting the 
flower. Axell (17) found that when insects were excluded the 
plant produced seed by self-fertilisation. 

358. Galeopsis Ladanum, L. — The tube is 11 to 16 mm. 
long, and its wide part 5 to 6 mm. ; so that in the shortest examples 
a bee with a proboscis only 6 mm. long can drain all the honey 
if it forces its way for a distance of 5 mm. into the tube. In 
the relative positions of stigma and anthers this species exactly 
resembles G. orhroleuca.. In regard to the nectary and the way 
in which the bee’s proboscis is guided towards the entrance of the 
tube, the flower agrees with that of G. Tetrahit. I have seen the 
following bees effecting fertilisation : — 

(1) Bombus agrorum, F. $ (12 — 15) ; (2) B. lapidarius, L. $ (8 — 10) ; (3) 
B. silvarum, L. <j? (12 — 14) ; (4) Nomada Jacoba-se, Pz. $ (0), all sucking 
normally. See also No. 590 , iii., ami No. 609. 

359. Lamium album, L. — The base of the ovary expands 
anteriorly into a fleshy lobe, which secretes honey and invests the 
two anterior divisions of the ovary for half their height (Fig. 167, 
3, a). The base of the corolla-tube, for a space of 3 to 3} mm., is 
narrow and serves to contain the honey ; it points obliquely upwards 
from the stem, and is closed above by a ring of hairs. Immediately 
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above this, the tube suddenly widens, forming a pouch anteriorly, 
* its direction changes, becoming parallel to the stem. 
Very many short-lipped insects, especially flies and small bees, 
which are too small to effect cross-fertilisation, are thus excluded ; 
for Lamium album, like so many of our native flowers with tubes 
1 0 to 20 mm. long, is specially adapted for humble-bees and other 
large bees. The following characters of the corolla exemplify this. 
The erect part of the tube, which is 7 mm. long, is followed by the 
division of the tube into a bilobed lower lip (?>, 1) which serves as 
a landing-place, two erect lateral lobes (c, 1) which admit the bee’s 
head between them and are continued directly upwards from the 
side- walls of the tube, and the horizontal vaulted upper lip ( e , 1) 
which serves to shelter the anthers (/, 1) and the stigmas ( g , 1) 
immediately below it. The small appendages of the lateral lobes 



(c, 1) are functionless rudiments of the primitive five-lobed corolla. 
One of the divisions of the style which lies above or between the 
anthers lies in the same straight line with the style ; while the 
other, a little shorter, bends downwards almost at right angles, so 
that its stigmatic tip projects below the anthers (4, Fig. 107). 
Cross-fertilisation is therefore induced, not by dichogamy, but by 
the position of the stigma. In absence of insects, self-fertilisa- 
tion may take place, but it is doubtless rare, for the flowers are 
plentifully visited by bees. 

We can estimate by direct observation how perfect the 
adaptation of this flower is to bees’ visits. The bee alights on 
the under lip, and in doing so thrusts its head between the broad 
lateral lobes of the mouth, clings with its forefeet to the base 
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of the under lip, and with its mid and hindfeet to the two lobes 
of the under lip ; then, if its proboscis is not less then 10 mm. 
long, it can at once reach the base of the flower. While sucking, 
the thorax, and in the case of small workers the base of the 
abdomen also, fills up the space between the upper and lower lips, 
and the vaulted upper lip fits the bee’s back, which is pressed 
against the stigma and the open face of the anthers. These 
organs are often rubbed also by the bee’s head as it enters the 
flower. In either case, the lower stigma gets touched before the 
anthers, and as the bees fly diligently from flower to flower, cross- 
fertilisation proceeds regularly. 

The following observation shows how much this plant is visited 
by humble-bees in fine weather. One fine spring morning (May 
17, 1868), while I was watching B ambus agrorum feeding on 
Laminin album, I observed that by the expansion and contraction 
of the bee’s abdomen each separate act of sucking could be 
distinguished ; and that it was possible to tell, when a bee began 
to suck, whether the flower was already exhausted of its honey. 
I found That between 0 and 10 A.M. a bee of the species Bombu s 
agrorum abandoned four to five flowers on an average after a 
single taste before it found a flower on which it performed the act 
of sucking several (four to six or even eight to ten) times. By 
that early hour of the day four-fifths of all the flowers of this 
plant had been emptied of their honey. 

Visitors: Hymenoptera — Ajmbv : (1) Bombus agroruin, F. 9 $ (10 — 15); 
(2) B. hortorum, L. $ 9 (18—21) ; (3) B. si] varum, L. 9 (12-- 14) ; (4) B. 
senilis, Sm. 9 (14—15); (5) 13. lapidarius, 9 9 (10 — 14); (6) B. Scrim - 
shiranus, lv. 9 9 (10), creeping far into the flower ; (T) B. Rajellus, 111. 9 
(12—13); (8) B. praforum, L. 9 (11 — 12), all sucking normally, and sometimes 
brushing pollen off their backs into the pollen-baskets ; (9) B. terrestris, L. 
9 (7 — 9), bites through the tube close above the calyx in open flowers and in 
nearly mature buds ; (10) Apis mellifica, L. 9 (0), only reaches the honey 
through holes bitten by B. terrestris ; (11) Antliopliora pilipes, F. 9 6 i 
(12) Eucera longicornis, L. £ (10 — 12) ; (13) Melecta armata, Pz. 9 (12£), 
the last three sucking normally ; (14) Andrena nitida, K. 9 (*H)> a., 
through the holes bitten by B. terrestris ; (15) Andrena albicans, K. 9 > (16) 
Halictus hevigatus, K. 9 • I saw these last two collecting pollen ; they seemed 
as likely to effect self-fertilisation as cross-fertilisation. B. D i p te r a — St/rph idee : 
(17) Rhingia rostrata, L., creeps a little way into the flower and inserts its 
tongue, without touching either stigma or anthers. See also No. 590, in., 
and No. 609. 

Lednurus Cardmca , L., is visited by the hive-bee and by 
humble-bees (590, m. ; 609). 
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Lamium amplexicaute, L. (see Fig. 2,p. 19).— The tube is 14 to 
16 mm. Ion o', narrow for the lower 10 to 1 1 mm., and above that' wide 
enough to admit a humble-bee’s head. I have never seen the 
flowers visited by insects, though they are no doubt cross-fertilised 
by humble-bees ; but I have often found, immediately after the 
opening of the flower, the tip of the lower stigma standing not 
above but below and between the anthers, and dusted with pollen, 

no floubt, from the same flower. Besides these normal self- 

fertilising flowers, the plant reproduces itself by means of cleis- 
togamic flowers. These have been described minutely by Walz 
(759) and Hildebrand (351). 

360. Lamium Galeobdolon, Crantz. — The tube is 8 mm. 
long, smooth in its lower, honey-holding part, but lined with hairs 
above ; the entrance is expanded, and the hive-bee can reach the 
base erf the flower though its proboscis is only 6 mm. long. The two 
branches of the style are beset with very short, flat papillae which 
do not increase in size, and they diverge almost to their full extent 
soon after the flower opens. Cross-fertilisation is favoured not by 
dichogamy but by the position of the parts. At first the tip of the 
lower division of the style lies somewhat above the lower surface 
of the anthers, and hence if the bee’s back presses lightly against 
the anthers it escapes being touched ; if the bee is large and 
presses forcibly against the anthers, the stigma at least comes in 
contact with a different part of the bee, and is more likely to re- 
ceive pollen from another flower than its own. Afterwards the tip 
of the lower stigma comes to project below the anthers, and is 
now regularly touched first by the bees. I have observed, 
on plants kept in the house, that, in the absence of insects, 
pollen usually falls in the course of time upon the lower 
stigma. 

The visitors are exclusively bees. 

(1) Bombus liortnrum, L. 9 (21), ah. ; (2) B. silvarom, L. 9 (12 — 14) ; 
(3) B. Rajellus, 111. 9 (12 -13); (4) B. agrnnim, F. 9 (13 1 3), very freq. ; 

(5) B. prat or uni, L. 9 9 (8 — 12), ah., all sucking normally, and sometimes 
brushing the pollen from their hacks into their pollen -baskets ; (0) B. terres- 
tris, L. 9 (7 — 9), boring holes to suck, though its proboscis is long enough to 
reach the honey in a legitimate manner ; (7) Apis mellifica, L. 9 1 usually 
takes advantage of the holes bored by B. terrestris, — once I found it sucking 
in the normal way, with its back thickly covered with pollen. See also No. 
590, m., and No. 609. 

361. Lamium maculatum, L., agrees in the main features of 
its flower with I. album,; but its tube is 15 to 17 mm. long, so 
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that supposing that a bee thrusts its head 5 mm. into the wide upper 
part, a proboscis 10 to 12 mm. long is needed to reach the honey. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera— Apidce : ( 1 ) Bombus hortorum, L. 9 9 (18 

21), very ab., sucking normally ; ( 2 ) B. agrorum, F. $ (12—15), do. ; ( 3 ) 
B. terrestris, L. ? (7—9), bores through the corolla close above its bend, either 
piercing it with its maxilla; or biting a hole with its mandibles ; ( 4 ) B. Rajellus, 
III. 9 (10-11), steals the honey through holes bitten by B. terrestris. B. 
Diptera Syrphidw : (5) Rliingia rostrata, L. (11— 12 ), f.p., after trying in vain 
to reach the honey. See also No. 590 , ttt 

362. Lamium purpureum, L.— The tube is only 10 to 11 mm. 
long, and for the upper 4 to 5 mm. it is wide enough to admit the 
head of a small humble-bee. The hive-bee, though its pro- 
boscis is only 6 mm. long, is thus enabled to suck the honey. 
Sprengel calls the plant proterandrous ; but in all the flowers 
which I have examined the stigmas and anthers developed 
simultaneously, though at first the angle between the two stigmas 
was less than it afterwards became, and the lower stigma stood at 
first above ol between the anthers, but afterwards bent down 
below thefti. To decide whether the stigma is already capable of 
fertilisation when the flower opens, I set a plant of L. purpureum 
in a pot (April 2G, 1871), and removed all the flowers and capsules 
already present on it. Next morning five flowers had just opened ; 
in each I bent back the upper lip and the four anthers, and cut the 
latter off ; I then placed upon the two stigmas (the lower of which 
received in this process some pollen of its own flower) pollen from 
freshly opened flowers of another plant, and I then marked my 
flowers with a spot of ink upon the calyx. The rest of the flowers 
I kept in my room, untouched and protected from insects. All the 
flowers were perfectly fertile. On May 21 the twenty nutlets of 
the five flowers which I had fertilised on April 27 had all fallen 
out, and I succeeded in finding them all. On June 8 I collected 
on the surface of the pot seventy-eight nutlets which had fallen 
from the self-fertilised flowers. Lamium purpureum is, there- 
fore, certainly homogamous, and in default of insect-visits fertilises 
itself regularly. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera— Apidcc : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 5 (6) ; (2) 
Anthophora pilipes, F. 9 9 (19—21) ; (3) Bombus hortorum, L. 9 (21) ; ( 4 ) 
B. pratorum, L. 9 (11^) ; (5) B. agrorum, F. 9 (12—15) ; (6) Melecta armata, 
Pz. $ (12J), all sucking in the normal way, and sometimes brushing off the 
pollen from their heads into their collecting-baskets ; (7) Halictus sexnotatus, 
K. 9 (4) ; (8) H. cylindricus, K. 9 (3) ; (9) H. leucopus, K. 9 ; these three 
try in vain to reach the hone)’-, and abandon the plant after a few attempts. B. 
Diptera — Bombylidve : ( 10 ) Bombylius major, L. ( 10 ), s. See also No. 590 , ill. 

K K 
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363. Lam ium incisum, Willd. : — 

'Visitors: Hymenoptera— Apidee : (1) Anthophora pilipes, F. ? (19— 

21), ab. ; (2) Bombus pratorum, L. ? (11£) ; (3) B. Rajellus, 111. $ (12 — 13) ; 
(4) Apis mellifioa, L. $ (6), all sucking normally ; (5) Halictus oylindricus, 
K. $ (3), trying in vain to reach the honey. 


364. Ballota nigra, L. — The corolla-tube is only 7 mm. 
long ; above, it widens so little that a hive-bee can only insert 
the anterior part of its head, and can just reach the base of 
the flower with its proboscis, which is 6 mm. long. Two milli- 
metres from its base the tube is blocked by a ring of stiff 
hairs, which permit the bee’s proboscis to pass easily. They 
would suffice to exclude rain-drops, and are described by Sprengel 



Kin. 10ti . — Ballota nigra, L. 

1. — Essential organs of n young flower, viewed obliquely from the front (x 7). 

2. — Ditto, of an older flower. 

3. — Ovary ( ov ) and nectary (n). 


as serving that purpose; but as the horizontal position of the 
flower and its vaulted upper lip are sufficient protection against 
rain, their true use seems to be to exclude flies. Since flies pro- 
ceed irregularly for the most part in visiting flowers, those species 
whose proboscis is long enough to reach the honey of Ballota 
( Ehingm , Bristolis , etc.) might rob many flowers of their honey 
without fertilising them; but the ring of hairs is sufficient to 
prevent the expanded end of a fly’s proboscis from entering. 

The under lip is marked with white guiding-lines which point 
towards the mouth of the tube ; its broad central lobe serves as a 
landing-place, the clefts between it and the lateral lobes afford 
firm foothold for the forelegs and midlegs of the bee, and the 
lateral lobes with the groove between them, bounded by two 
longitudinal ridges, guide the bee’s proboscis. 
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Cross-fertilisation is favoured by the feebly-marked proteran- 
drous dichogamy, and by the relative positions of stigma and 
anthers. At first, the divisions of the style lie close together 
behind the anthers (1, Fig. 168 ) ; afterwards, when the pollen is 
removed, they diverge more and bend down in front of and below 
the anthers (2, Fig. 168 ). In sunny weather bees’ visits are so 
plentiful that all the pollen is removed before the stigmas diverge 
and bend downwards. During rainy weather, and in plants kept 
in the house, great part of the pollen as it escapes from the anthers 
remains adhering to the long woolly hairs which cover the under 
surface of the upper lip, and the inferior stigma curving down- 
wards among these hairs becomes covered with the pollen of its 
own flower. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — Apiihr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. (6) ; (2) 
Berninis Rajellus, 111. 9 (12—13), s. and c.p. ; (3) B. silvarum, L. (10 — 12), s. ; 
(4) B. lapidurius, L. 9 (10—12), b. ; (5) B. hypnorurn, L. 9 (10 — 11), s. ; (6) 
B. muscorum, F. 9 (13 — 14), s. ; (7) B. (Apathus) rupestris, F. 9 (11 — 14), 
s. ; (8) Antliophora quadrimnculata, Pz. 9 6 (9 — 10), s. and c.p., very ab. ; 
(9) A. furcata, Pz. 9 d » s - soul c..p., scarcer (Tliur.) ; (10) Osmia aurulenta, Pz. 
9 (8— 9), s. (Tliur., Sid.) ; (11) O. renea, L. 9 (9 — 10), s. ; (12) 0. fulviventris, 
Pz. 9, s. (Tliur.); (13) Anthidium manicatum, L. 9d> wherever Ballots 
grows, very ab. in sunny weather, the females diligently collect pollen and 
auck honey, while the males buzz about and occasionally descend to suck honey 
on a flower; (14) Megachile pyrina, Lep. (fasciata, Sm.) 9> 8 - B. Lepidoptera 
— (a) Rhopalocera : (15) Argynnis Paphia, L. ; (lfi) Vanessa urticce, L. (12) ; 
(17) V. cardui, L. ; (18) Pieris brassicie, L. (15) ; (19) P. rapae, L. ; (20) Colias 
hyale, L. ; ( b ) Sphinges : (21) Macroglossa stellatanun, L. ; all these Lepidoptera 
were sucking ; the specimens I caught had their tongues dusted with pollen 
and were probably effecting fertilisation. See also No. 590, ill. 

In Prostanthcra, Labill., long two- or three-toothed appendages 
of the connectives come in contact With the insect and cause 
shedding of the pollen (178, 360). 

365 . Teucrium Scorodonia, L., is markedly proterandrous. 1 
When the flower opens, the stamens protrude from it, lying close 
to the superior wall of the tube, and continuing in a line with it, 
or bending slightly forwards. The two divisions of the style are 
already separate but stand behind the stamens so that they escape 
being touched by the head of a bee visiting the flower; the 
anthers, which dehisce inferiorly by a longitudinal slit, shed their 

1 The proternndrv of Teucrium and the movements of its reproductive organs 
have been described by Delpino, No. 178, Hildebrand, No. 360, pi. x. t and Ogle, 
No. 632. 


K K 2 
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pollen on the bee’s head. Gradually the filaments bend backwards 
(2, 1, Fig. 169) out of the bee’s way, while the two stigmas spread 
more and more apart, bending slightly forwards into the place 
where the anthers were before. In absence of insects, self-fertili- 
sation rarely takes place, for the stamens as a rule do not touch 
the stigmas; yet in a good many flowers the anthers come in 
contact with the stigmas in bending backwards, and- dust them 
with pollen. 

Honey is secreted by the tissue below the ovary, as in all the 
Labiates that I have examined (cf. Fig. 168, 3), and so plentifully 
that the corolla-tube (which is 9 to 10 mm. long) is often filled 
to a depth of 4 mm. The flowers are rendered conspicuous by 



Fig. 16f ». — Teucrium Scorodonia, L. 

1. — Flower, in first (male) stapc (x 8£). 

2. — Ditto, at Dip lipgintiii’i of the pppond (female) stage. 
8.— Ditto, at tin- i mi ..f the se.vnd st.i^e. 


aggregation, and in spite of their dull colour they are so abundantly 
visited by insects as to be able to dispense witli the power of self- 
fertilisation. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidai : (1) Bombus pratorum, L. 9 9 (8— 
H£)> B > very ab. ; (2) B. agrorum, F. § 9 (10—15), do. ; (3) B. hypnorum, 
L. $ (10), s. ; (4) Anthopliora quadrimaculata, Pz. ? (9—10), s. ; (5) Saro- 
poda bimaculata, Pz. 9 $ (9), very ab., s. B. Diptera —Syrplndv : (6) Eri- 
stalis nemorum, L., f.p., and thus only able to effect fertilisation occasionally. 
It is noteworthy that the honey-bee (whose proboscis is 6 mm. long), was not 
observed on this abundantly nectariferous flower. It would be just able to 
taste the honey. See also No. 590 , hi. 

According to Dr. Buchanan White, Teucrium Scorodonia is 
visited by many nocturnal Lepidoptera (773). 
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Teucrium, Chamcedrys, L., is proterandrous ; the movements of 
the reproductive organs are similar to, but feebler than, those of 
T. Scorodonia. The visitors are bees, and a proboscis 7 to 10 mm. 
long is requisite to reach the honey ( 609 ). 

Teucrium Botrys, L., is visited by species of Anthidium 
(590, in). 

366. Ajuga reptans, L. — The tube is 9 mm. long, and is 
expanded for mm. at the base; the lower expanded part is 
white, and full of honey, which is secreted by a thick, yellow, 
fleshy gland below the ovary on the side turned towards the under 
lip. The upper lip is absent, but the protruding anthers of each 
flower are sheltered by the bract of the flower above. When 
the flower opens, the two stigmas diverge to their full extent 
and their papilloc arc already mature. Cross-fertilisation is 
favoured not by dichogamy but by the position of the organs. 
For in young flowers the lower division of the style, provided at 
its tip With stigmatic papillae, rests upon the shorter stamens 
which lie close together, and is protected by them from contact 
with the bee visitors, at least in the case of the smaller bees which 
do not force the stamens much apart ; while all the anthers turn 
their pollen-covered faces forwards and downwards so as to touch 
all insect-visitors. Afterwards the inferior stamens separate, the 
style loses their support, and its lower division, with the stigmatic 
tip turned downwards and forwards, projects between the anthers, 
and is touched before them by the bee. 

In absence of insects, the pollen remains adhering to the 
lower surface of the anthers in large masses, which readily come 
in contact with the stigma and effect self-fertilisation. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptcra — A pi (hr : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 (6), thrusts 
the greater part of its head into the tube ; (2) Bonihus lapidarius, L. 9 
(12 — 14) ; (3) B. agrornm, F. 9 (12 — 15) ; (4) B. confusus, Schenck, 9 (12 — 14) ; 
(5) B. museorum, F. 9 (13 — 14) ; (6) B. pratorum, L. 9 (8) ; (7) B. silvarum, 
L. 9 (12 — 14) ; (8) B. hortorum, L. 9 9 (18 — 21) ; (9) Antliophora pilipes, F. 
9 (19 — 21) ; (10) Osmia rufa, L. (7 — 8) ; (11) 0. eenea, L. 9 (9 — 10) ; 

(12) O. fusca, Christ. (= bicolor, Sclirk.), all sucking normally and dusting 
their heads with pollen ; (13) Andrena nitida, Fourc. 9 (3i) ; (14) A. labialis, 
K. $ ; (15) Halictus zonulus, Sm. 9 (4) ; these three are unable to reach the 
honey, and abandon the plant after visiting a few Howers. B. Diptera — Syr- 
phidas : (16) Rliingia rostrata, L. (11 — 12), usually s. and f.p. on the same flower, 
while sucking it dusts its head with pollen. C. Lepidoptera — (a) Rhopalocera : 
(17) Pieris brassicse, L. (15) ; (18) P. napi, L. ; (19) P. rupee, L. ; (20) Rho- 
docera rhamni, L. (15 — 16) ; (21) Papilio Podalirius, L. ; (22) Hesperia 
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alveolus, H ; ( 6 ) Sphinges : (23) Macroglossa fuciformis, L. (Stromberg), all 
sucking. See also No. 590 , in. 

Ajuga pyram,idali$, L., is said by Ricca to be homogamous 
(665); I have found it slightly proterandrous, and visited by 
humble-bees (609). 

Ajuga genevcnsis, L. — The flowers are larger than those of A. 
pyramidalis, and the nectary is very large. The plant is visited 
by humble-bees and by Lepidoptera. A proboscis 7 to 8 mm. long 
is requisite to reach the honey (609). 


REVIEW OF THE LABIATE. 

Delpino mentions the following six points as characteristic of 
the flower in Labiatse (178). 

(1) The horizontal position of the axis of the flower. (2) 
Division of the corolla into upper and lower lips. (3) . Union of 
two petals in the upper lip, three in the lower. (4) Position of 
anthers and stigma below the vaulted upper lip, which shelters 
them. (5) Position of the nectary at the base of the flower below 
the lower lip, whose anterior part forms a platform for insects. 
(6) Well-marked dichogamy (“ deciso asincronismo ncllo svilnppo 
degli organi semiali ”) (Delpino, No. 178, p. 128; Hildebrand, 
No. 360). 

But this summary is only correct if we call only those Labiates 
typical to which it directly applies ; it requires most important 
modifications if it is to hold good for the majority of Labiates. 
For (1) the axis of the flower is never or hardly ever truly 
horizontal, but, as a rule, is rather bent into the curve most 
convenient for long-tongued bees (Lamium, Galeobdolon, Gale- 
opsis, Betonica, etc.). (2) The upper lip is entirely absent in 
many cases (Ajuga, Teucrium), bracts belonging to the flowers 
above taking its place in sheltering the stamens from rain. (3) 
The under lip is by no means always formed of three petals, but 
in Lamium, for instance, consists of one only; the two lateral 
petals have here assumed a special function, forming two erect 
lobes which receive the bee’s head between them. (4) The 
stamens project beyond the corolla not only in Ajuga and 
Teucrium, where the upper lip is absent, but also in Thymus, 
Lycopus, Mentha, etc., and the stigma also projects beyond the 
corolla in Salvia. (5) The fifth statement is correct for the great 
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majority, Plectranthus, Ocymum, Salvia patens, etc., being ex- 
ceptions to it. (6) Dichogamy has been shown above to be far 
from universal : Ajuga, Lamium, Galeopsis, and others are homo- 
gamous, and even in the majority of the others dichogamy is 
not so complete as to prevent self-fertilisation. Self-fertilisation 
seems to be rendered impossible only in the species of Nepeta, 
Thymus, Mentha, and Salvia described above. 

In regard to the insects which the Labiatse have adapted 
themselves to, the forms which I have described show a re- 
markable series of gradations, the visitors being more and more 
restricted as the length of the corolla-tube increases. 

The short-tubed flowers of Mentha and Lycopus are visited 
chiefly by flies and also by insects of various other orders. In 
Thymus and Origanum, in addition to flies, bees come more and 
more to the front, though insects of other orders take a certain share ; 
in Betonica bees and flies are of about equal importance as fer- 
tilisers ; in Stachys palustris and S. silvatica bees are very much 
the most.important visitors, and in Lavendula, Salvia, Galeobdolon, 
Lamium, Galeopsis, Ballota, Teucrium, and Ajuga bees perform 
almost all the work of fertilisation, though Lepidoptera and 
long-tongued flies are not excluded. 


Ord. PLANT AGIN E.E. 

367. Plantago lanceolata, L. — Delpino (567) distinguishes 
three forms of this species : — 

“ One form,” he says, “ with a strong and very tall scape, and very broad, 
white anthers which quiver in the wind, grows in meadows and is exclusively 
anemophilous, for I have never seen it visited by insects. The second form 
grows on the hills, and has a much shorter scape ; it also is essentially anemo- 
philous ; I once saw a species of Halictue on a spike, trying to gather pollen ; 
hut the structure of the flower is so unfitted for pollen-collecting, that great 
part of the pollen fell to the ground without benefiting either the plant or the 
insect. Finally, the third form is dwarfish and confined to the mountains ; 
it has the shortest spikes and filaments ; on meadows in the Apennines at 
Chiavari I have seen bees in numbers flying from one flower to another of this 
variety, collecting the pollen and performing cross-fertilisation. 

“ This therefore is a form of Plantago which hangs between the anemo- 
philous and entomophilous conditions, and is capable of being fertilised equally 
well by the wind and by bees. If the filaments became stiff and coloured and 
the pollen-grains adhesive while the anthers lost their peculiar quivering, 
we should have before us the passage from anemophilous to entomophilous 
characters, the evolution of an entomophilous from an anemophilous Bpecies. 

“ This hypothetical transition has actually occurred. Plantago media is a 
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form that has become entomophilous ; the filaments have become pink, the 
antheraare motionless, the pollen -grains have become more aggregated, and it 
is visited regularly by Bombus terrestris , as I have observed at the same spot 
(Chiavari) in the Apennines.” 

I have transcribed this passage in order to induce botanists in 
as many places as possible to observe the forms of this species 
with reference to its adaption for insect-visits. 

In the neighbourhood of Lippstadt I have caught pollen- 
collecting bees and pollen-feeding flies both on plants with tall 



Fig. 170 . — Plantago laneeolata, L. 

1. — Flower, in first (female) stage. The petals and stamens are still within the bud. 

2. — Ditto, after removal of the calyx. 

3 — An anther from this flower. 

4. — Flower, in second (mule) stage. 

5. — The two inferior coherent sepals. 

6. — A lateral sepal. 


scapes and long spikes and on those with short scapes and spikes ; 
and in neither form have I found the least trace of adaptation to 
insect-visits. Delpino’s account is not minute enough to permit 
a correlation of his plants with those of other localities, and it is 
quite possible that the varieties which he has observed do not 
occur at Lippstadt. 

It is just possible that Delpino has been led into imagining 
adaptations which have no real existence by the success which the 
honey-bee attains in gathering pollen, chiefly owing to its plan of 
smearing the pollen with honey. The two extreme forms of P. 
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lanceolata which I have gathered at Lippstadt, and on which as 
well as on the intermediate forms I have observed pollen-collecting 
insects, are : (1) a short form with short spike from the sunny 
calcareous slopes of the Rixbecker Hill ; (2) a tall, long-spiked 
form from the rich alluvial meadows of the Lippe. 

(1) In the most stunted specimens from the hill the scape 
is scarcely four inches long, the spike is spherical, about 5 mm. in 
diameter, and the individual flowers are convex anteriorly, and 
flat or slightly concave on the side turned towards the axis ; of the 
four sepals the two inferior arc coherent almost to the tips (Fig. 
170, 5). While the lobes of the corolla are still erect, contiguous 
(Fig. 170, 2), and covered by the sepals (1 ), and while the stamens are 
still inclosed in the bud, with their anthers not nearly ripe and their 
filaments scarcely beginning to develop (3), already the stigma is 
fully mature, and protrudes for more than 1 mm. beyond the bud 
(Fig. 170, 1, 2). As the stigma becomes withered and brown, 
the filaments begin to grow rapidly, and the other parts of the 
flower more slowly. At length the lobes of the corolla fold back, 
and the stamens with the now ripe anthers protrude 5 to 6 mm. 
from the flower, which is itself now 3 (in the female period only 2) 
mm. long (Fig. 170, 4). The filaments are quite straight, but thin 
and flexible enough to be swayed backwards and forwards by the 
slightest breeze, scattering a cloud of dry pollen. Nevertheless, 
this pollen is collected by the honey-bee. The pollen-grains are 
smooth, "016 to ‘020 mm. in diameter when dry, and swelling to 
a diameter of '021 to ‘026 mm. when moistened. 

(2) The tall form from the manured alluvial meadows has 
a scape a foot to eighteen inches long, a spike 1 5 to 30 mm. long, 
and stamens projecting fi to 7 mm. from the flower. In the com- 
plete proterogynous dichogamy, in the cohesion of the two lower 
sepals, in short in all other characters, it agrees perfectly with the 
dwarf form from the Rixbecker Hill. I have observed pollen- 
seeking insects indifferently on both extreme and intermediate 
forms. 

A. Hymenoptera — Apidce : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , very ab 0 c.p. I wrote 
the following account of the honey-bee’s actions in the summer of 1868, and 
assured myself of its accuracy in the three following summers : “ The honey- 
bee flies buzzing to a spike, and while it hovers in the air it spits a little honey 
on the exserted anthers. Then, still hovering and buzzing, it brushes pollen with 
the tarsal brushes of its forefeet off the anther, the tone of its hum becoming 
suddenly higher ; in the same instant one sees a cloud of pollen rise from the 
shaken anthers. After placing the pollen on its hindlegs the bee repeats the 
operation on the same or other spikes, or if it is tired it alights on the spike 
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Mid creeps upwards. Since the scattered pollen in part reaches the stigmas of 
the same or neighbouring plants, we have here anemophilous flowers fertilised 
also by insects.” (2) Bombus pratorum, L. $ , c.p. ; (3) Small sp. of Halictus, busy 
about the anthers. B. Diptera —Syrphidce : (4) Melanostoma mellina, L., very 
ab., f.p. ; (5) Syrphus ribesii, L., f.p., freq. ; (6) Yolucella'pellucens, L., f.p. 
Whenever I have examined bees caught on P. lanceolata I have always found 
numerous pollen-grains among the feathered hairs. See also No. 590, 111. 

Darwin found P. lanceolata to be gynodioecious in England 
(167). 

Plantago alpina , L. — The stigma does not wither until after 
the ripening of the anthers, so that the plant retains the power 
of self-fertilisation. The limb of the corolla, and sometimes the 
borders of the sepals, are red, which is perhaps an adaptation 
favouring insect-visits. The tendency towards homogamy is 
probably also brought about by insect- visits, as the insects come 
only for the sake of pollen, and therefore seek only flowers with 
ripe anthers (No. 609, fig. 139). 

368. Plantago media, L. — While I have been unable to find 
any trace of adaptation to insect-visits in the various forms of 
P. lanceolata, specimens of P. media which I have examined seem 
to show such traces in the reddish colouring of the filaments and 
the pleasant perfume of the plant. Nevertheless, in all the forms 
of this species the filaments are so long, thin, and freely motile, 
the anthers so broad, and the pollen-grains so smooth and dry, 
that wind-fertilisation can be effected very readily. P. media, 
therefore, is truly intermediate between the anemophilous and 
entomophilous conditions. 

In the neighbourhood of Lippstadt P. media exhibits variability 
such as Delpino describes in the case of P. lanceolata. It seems 
remarkable that the form A, which I have observed on dry sunny 
road-sides, is adapted in a less degree for insect-visits than the 
form B, which grows in more shady spots ; but I must add that 
a form agreeing essentially with B, but much taller, grows on the 
sunny slopes of the canal-enbankment at Lippstadt, and is much 
visited by insects there. 

The form A has a scape 8 to 12 inches in length, and a spike 
about 40 mm. long, increasing during the flowering period to 
70 or 80 mm. The filaments, which are bent down slightly by the 
weight of the anthers, are white, and protrude for 7 to 9 mm. from 
the flower ; the lobes of the corolla are acute and outspread ; the 
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stigmas protrude far beyond the flower. The form B on the other 
hand has a scape about 6 inches long, and shorter reddish filaments 
which do not bend under the weight of the anthers ; the lobes of 
the corolla are rounded, and do not spread apart but only point 
obliquely upwards, and the stigmas protrude little from the flower. 
The pollen in both forms is powdery, but is slightly more adhesive 
in the second form (i>), as may be seen by the filaments in this 
form being usually covered thickly with pollen-grains. 



Fit). 171. — Plantago media, L. 

A. 1—0.— A form of P. media from dry sunny slopes on Rixbecker Hill, near Lippstadt. 

1, bud : 2, developing flower ; 0, fully developed flower ; 4, corolla ; 5, pistil. 

*, sepal ; p, petal ; a, anther ; »t, stigma. 

B 0 — 8.— Another form of P. media, growing in damp shady spots on the same hill, often within 
a few paces of the other. 

6, fully developed flower ; 7, corolla ; 8, pistil. 

The form growing on the slopes of the canal-embankment, 
from which I have chiefly compiled my list of insect-visitors, has 
a scape 10 to 14 inches long, a spike 35 to 90 mm. long, and 
stamens which project only 4 o to 7 mm. beyond the flower ; in the 
form and development of the corolla and style and in the nature 
of the pollen it agrees well with the form B from the Rixbecker 
Hill. 
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All the specimens of P. media that I have examined were less 
markedly proterogynous than P. lanceolata, for the stigmas are 
always still fresh after the anthers have shed their pollen ; but 
various forms of P. media differ greatly in this respect, as may be 
seen by comparing 3 and 4 , Fig. 171 . 

The foregoing remarks are simply intended to call the attention 
of botanists to forms of P. media intermediate between the 
anemophilous and entomophilous conditions, and so to lead to more 
thorough investigation ; I do not by any means suppose that they 
exhaust the subject. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Apidm: (1) Bombits terrestris, L. c.p,, 
ab. ; (2) Eucera longicornis, L. $ , seeking vainly for honey (attracted by the 
scent ?) ; (3) Halictus albipes, F. $ ; (4) H. cylindricus, F. 9 , both freq. ; 
(5) Andrena, 9 (moderate size), do. ; (6) Megachile circumcincta, K. 9 . 
B. Diptera— (a) Syrphidce : (7) Melanostoma mcllina, L., I once saw this fly 
hovering for a long time over many flowers, until it came to P. media, on 
which it settled at once, and began to stroke the anthers with its labella? (f.p.) ; 
(8) Ascia podagriea, F., f.p.; (9) Syrphus balteatus, Deg., f.p.; (10) Eristalis 
arbustorum, L., very ab., f.p. ; (11) Rhingia rostrata, L., f.p, ; (b) ftfuscidce : 
(12) Spilogaster semicinerea, Wied., very ab., f.p.; (r) Stratiomyidce : (13) 
Chrysomyia formosa, Scop. C. Coleoptera — (a) Nilidulidce : (14) Meligethes, 
freq. ; (b) Malaeodermata : (15) Antliocomus fasciatus, L. ; (16) Malachius 
eeneus, L., both freq., gnawing the anthers ; (c) CerambycidcR : (17) Strangalia 
nigra, L., do. See also No. 590 , hi., and No. 609. 

Ludwig has found P. media to be gynodioecious in Germany. 

Some species of Plantago have cleistogamic flowers according 
to Kuhn (399). 

Ludwig has discussed in several papers the occurrence of 
cleistogamy, gynodioecism, and heteranthery ( i.e . the existence of 
different forms bearing anthers of different lengths) (425, 429, 
430 , 431 )- 


Ord. NYCTAGINEAE . 

Pisonia hirtella is proterogynous, according to Delpino. The 
stigmas in the first stage, and the anthers in the second, protrude 
some millimetres beyond the tubular corolla (177). 

Oxybaphus and Nyctaginea have cleistogamic flowers ( Asa Gray, 
No. 1 67). 

Neca theifera, Oer. — The diclinous flowers have been described 
by Warming (762) and Oersted. 1 

Mirabilis Jalapa, L., is eagerly visited by Sphinx convolvuli 
( 590 , II.). 

1 Bat. Zeit. xxvii. pp. 217-222, 1869. 
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Oed. ILLECEBRACEjE. 

Illecebrum vertdcillatum, L., has submerged cleistogamic 
flowers (351). 

Hcrniaria glabra, L. — The flowers are very inconspicuous, and 
are visited by minute insects (590, n.). 

Scleranthus perennis, L. — The small inconspicuous flowers have 
no petals ; the sepals, which are white at the edges, take the place 
of a corolla ; the honey, which is secreted in the lower half of 
the calyx, is accessible to short-lipped insects. Anthers and 
stigmas ripen together, and the widely outspread position of the 
stamens favours cross-fertilisation. I have found Hedychrum 
coriaceum, Dhlb. (Chry sided), sucking honey in the flowers. 

Oed. AMARANTACEM 

Chamissoa affords an example of the passage from a dimorphic 
to a diclinous condition (555). 

Oed. CHENOPODIA CEJE. 

Chenopodium amhrosioides is figured by Hildebrand as an 
example of a self-fertilised plant (351). 

Chenopodium album, L., is anemophilous, but is visited by 
pollen-eating Syrphidae ( Mclanostoma mellina, L.) (590, II.). 

Chenopodium bonus- Henricus is proterogynous according to 
Warming (762). 


Oed. POLYGON ACE JE. 

369. Polygonum fagopyrum, L. — The flowers are made con- 
spicuous by their white or red perianth, by aggregation, and by 
their perfume. Eight rounded yellow glands at the base of the 
stamens secrete honey, which lies at the bottom of the shallow 
outspread perianth ; it is accessible to short-lipped insects, and 
attracts great numbers of insects of different orders. 

Three stamens, with their pollen-covered sides turned outwards, 
stand close round the styles in the middle of the flower ; five, with 
their pollen-covered sides directed inwards, stand round the cir- 
cumference. The eight nectaries lie at the bottom of the flower 
between the inner and outer stamens, so that insects must come 
between these to reach the honey, and hence get dusted with 
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pollen on both sides. This species is dimorphic, and in this respect 
it stands alone in its genus. The anthers stand in the one form 
on a level with the stigmas in the other, and there is the usual 
difference in the size of the pollen-grains. In long-styled flowers 
(Fig. 172, 1), most visitors touch the anthers with their heads, and 
the stigmas with the sides or ventral surfaces of thorax and abdo- 
men. The converse takes place in the short-styled forms, so that 
legitimate fertilisation for the most part takes place, though neither 
illegitimate crossing nor fertilisation of a flower with its own pollen 
are quite prevented. 

The smaller visitors, e.g. Andrena nana, which creep about 
irregularly in the flower, may lead to self-fertilisation and legiti- 
mate or illegitimate crossing indifferently. 




Flo. 172.— Polygonum fagopyrum , , L. 

1.— Long-stylod, 2.— Short-styled flower, after removal of two segments of the perianth. 


Occasionally flowers occur on long-styled plants, in which the 
style is so much shorter than usual that the stigmas lie between 
the three inner stamens and get dusted by their pollen. 

Self-fertilisation is probably inoperative under ordinary circum- 
stances in the Buckwheat, but under altered conditions, if insect- 
visits decreased, it might easily come into play (cf. Darwin, 167, 

p-ns). 

The following insects were almost all collected by me on 
Buckwheat, one sunny day, in a large field near Salzkotten (June 
21, 1868). 

A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidat : (1) Apjs mellifica, L. 9 , very ab., s. and 
c.p., making fully nine-tenths of all the visitors ; (2) Bombus lapidarius, L. 
9 s. ; (3) Andrena fulvicrus, K. £ 9, ab.,.s. and c.p. ; (4) A. dorsata, K. 
9 ; (5) A. pilipes, F. 9 ; (6) A. helvola, L. 9 ; (7) A. varians, Rossi, 9 ; (8) 
A. albicrus, K. 9; (9) A. Gwynana, K. 9; (10) A. nana, K. 9; (11) A. 
bicolor, F. (sestiva, Sm.), <$ ; (12) Sphecodes gibbus, L., Nos. 4—12, sucking 
only ; ( b ) Sphegidm: (13) Pompilus trivialis, Kl. ; (14) Cerceris labiata, F. 9 ; 
(15) C. nasuta, Dlb. (C. quinquefasciata, Ross.), all s. ; (c) Tenthredinidm : 
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(16) Atbalia gpinarum, F., a. B. Diptera— (a) Syrphidce : (17) Eristalis tenax, 
L, ; (18) E. pertinax, Scop. ; (19) E. nemorum, L. ; (20) E. arbustorum, L. ; 
(21) E. sepulcralis, L. ; (22) E. intricariua, L. ; all ab., 8. or f.p. ; (23) Helo- 
philus floreus, L. ; (24) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (25) Chrysotoxum festivum, L. ; 
(26) Melithreptus scriptuB, L. ; (27) M. tacniatus, Mgn. ; (28) Syrphus py- 
rastri, L. ; (29) Pipiza funebris, Mgn. ; (30) Cheiloeia Bcutellata, Fallen ; ( b ) 
Muscidce : (31) Pollen ia Vespillo, F. ; (32) Musca corvina, F. ; (33) Lucilia 
cornicina, F. ; (34) Sarcophaga carnaria, L. ; (c) Stratiomyidm : (35) Odon- 
tomia viridula, F. ; (36) Stratiomys Chamaeleon, Deg., ab. ; (37) Str. riparia, 
Mgn. ; moat of these flies sucking, the Syrphid* also eating pollen. C. Lepido- 
ptera— (38) Vanessa urticac, L. ; (39) Pieris brassicae, L. ; (40) P. napi, L. ; 
(41) Polyommatus Phlceas, L., all s. 

370. Tolygonum Bistorta, L. — As in P. fagopyrum , the 
flowers are made conspicuous by aggregation and by their coloured 



perianth ; eight red swellings at the base of the stamens secrete 
honey, which lies freely open at the bottom of tbe flower. The 
power of self-fertilisation has been lost ; but while in P. fagopyrum 
crossing has been insured by the development of long-styled and 
short-styled stocks, in P. Bistorta the same end has been gained by 
complete proterandrous dichogamy. In the first stage, the anthers 
protrude freely from the flower, which never expands very widely ; 
afterwards, when the anthers are withered and mostly fallen off, 
the ends of the styles with their stigmas protrude. 

On the meadows at Brilon, I saw the flowers plentifully visited 
by flies, but I was busy with other observations and can name 
only the following easily recognised forms : Rhingia rostrata, L., 
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Volucella bombylans, L,, and Syrph/us ribesii, L. All three settled 
upon, the spikes, thrusting their tongues into one flower after 
another, and so dusting their ventral surfaces with pollen. 

In my garden I have often seen Sarcophaga carnaria trying to 
insert its proboscis into the flowers, and generally failing in the 
attempt. Syritta pipiens, L., always failed in the same attempt ; 
if the flower happened to be in the second stage, it flew away 
after a few failures, but stayed to eat pollen if the flower was in its 
first or male stage. 

I have often seen Andrena albicans , L. $?, climbing up the 
spikes. Now and then I have watched an individual first failing 
continually on several spikes to insert its proboscis into the flowers, 
and then gradually acquiring the knack, and ending by performing 
the operation regularly. 

The honey-bee visits the plant in considerable numbers, and 
never fails to insert its proboscis successfully. 

Visitors in Low Germany : A. Hymenoptera — Apida>. : (1) Apis mellifica, 
L. ^ ; (2) Andrena albicans, L. . B. Diptera — (a) Syrphidai : (3) Volucella 
bombylans, L. ; (4) Syrphus ribesii, L. ; (5) Syritta pipiens, L. ; (6) Rhingia 
rostrata, L. ; (b) Mmcidcc: (7) Sarcophaga carnaria, L. See also No. 590, 11. 
A list of Alpine visitors (one beetle, ten flies, five Hymenoptera, twenty-one 
Lepidoptera, and Panorpa communis) is given in No. 609. 

Polygonum viviparum, L., is remarkable for the polymorphism 
of its flowers. In Sweden, Axell found it occurring in two forms, 
some plants being hermaphrodite and proterandrous, others female 
only (17). I have also found hermaphrodite and female forms at 
Franzenshoh, but the former were homogamous. At Madulein I 
found hermaphrodite stocks showing all stages of suppression of 
the pistil down to purely male flowers and plants (609, fig. 169). 

371. Polygonum Persicaria, L. — Like the two foregoing 
species, the flowers have white or red perianths ; they are 
aggregated in a spike 20 to 30 mm. long and C to 10 mm. broad. 
The smaller size of the flower and of the spike, the want of 
odour and much smaller supply of honey, render insect-visits very 
much rarer. It is, therefore, of more importance for self-fertilis- 
ation to be possible in default of insect-visits, than for cross- 
fertilisation to be absolutely insured when insect-visits do take 
place. Accordingly, the structure of the flower differs considerably 
from that of the two preceding species. 

Of the eight stamens three at most are much reduced or have 
entirely disappeared, though flowers often occur with six, seven, or 
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eight stamens. The five which are constantly present alternate 
with the parts of the perianth ; the other three stand opposite to 
the parts of the perianth. At the base of each perianth-segment 
is a nectary, secreting very scanty honey, which remains in a 
moist adhesive layer. The ovary is generally bilateral, bearing 
a style which divides into two branches, each bearing a stigmatic 
knob; but three stigmatic branches often occur. Anthers and 
stigmas ripen together and stand at the same level. The flower 
expands until the perianth forms an almost hemispherical cup, 
and the five stamens alternating with the perianth-segments 
spread out as far as the perianth allows. The stigmas are, there- 
fore, seldom or never touched by these stamens, but the other 
three stamens, when present, bend towards the middle of the 
flower and come in contact with the stigmas. Now although, as in 



Kir;. 174. — Polygonum. Prrxit 

] . - Flower with Jive stamens. 

2. Pistil. 

Flower with seven stamens. 
a, five outer anthers; o', inner anthers; a 
or, ovary ; at, stigma ; n, nectary. 



rudimentary filament; 


P, fagopyrum, the five outer anthers shed their pollen inwards and 
the three others outwards, self-fertilisation takes place regularly 
in all flowers with more than five stamens, since the anthers 
dehisce so widely as to be covered with pollen all round. Whether 
flowers with only five stamens fertilise themselves in absence of 
insects I cannot say from direct observation ; but they probably 
do so, as almost all the flowers of /'. Persia tria develop seed, in 
spite of the scanty insect-visits. The flowers, as I have often 
seen, remain expanded even in rain, and self-fertilisation in flowers 
with five stamens can only take place at the end of the flowering 
period, when the perianth closes up and brings stigmas and 
stamens into contact. 

The small size of the flower causes every insect that inserts 
its head to touch one or two stamens and a stigma. If the insect 
thrusts its proboscis once into each flower, cross-fertilisation must 

L li 
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generally be effected, but if it does so more than once self-fertilisa- 
tion is just as likely to take place. 

A. Diptera — Syrphidve : (1) Eristalis tenax, L., freq. ; (2) E. sepul oralis, 
L., comparatively ab. ; (3) E. arbustorum, L. ; (4) Syritta pipiens, L., the 
moat ab. visitor ; (5) Ascia podagrica, F., almost as ab. ; (6) Melithreptus 
acriptus, L. ; (7) M. touniatus, Mgn. ; all s., the species of Eristalis and Meli- 
threptus also eating pollen. B. Hymenoptera — Apidiv : (8) Andrena dorsata, 
K. $ ; (9) Halictus albipes, F. ? ; (10) Prosopis armillata, Nyl. g ; all three 
scarce, s. C. Lepidoptera — (11) Pieris rap®, L., one specimen inserted its 
proboscis but flew away again at once. 

372. Polygonum lapathifolium, L., has usually five stamens, 
of which one or more are generally bent inwards and come in 
contact with the stigmas. 

Visitors: Diptera — St/rphidw : (1) Eristalis sepuloralis, L., s,’j. (2) Syritta 
pipiens, L., s, ; (3) Ascia podagrica, F., s. 

373. Polygonum minus, Huds. — The flowers of this species 
are about as large as those of P. Pcrsicaria, but form much looser 
spikes, and are therefore less conspicuous and less visited by 
insects. 



1.— Flower, viewed obliquely from above. 

Si.— Ditto, in side view, after removul of the two anterior segments of the perianth. 

On a patch of P. minus and P. Pcrsicaria in hot sunshine 
(August 16, 1871) I saw six different, species of flies and two of bees 
visit P. Pcrsicaria, while only two species of flies visited P. minus. 

As the prospect of insect-visits is smaller, those stamens which 
stand opposite to the perianth segments and which curve inwards 
persist more frequently ; so that flowers with only five stamens 
are rarer in P. minus than in P. Pcrsicaria and the flowers have 
generally six to eight stamens around a trifid style. Otherwise 
the flowers agree with those of P. Pcrsicaria. 

Diptera — Syrphidm : (1) Ascia podagrica, F., s. ; (2) Syritta pipiens, 
L., s. ; (3) Melithreptus pictus, Mgn., and (4) M. menthastri, L., s. and f.p. 
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374. Polygonum aviculare, L. — The tiny flowers, scarcely 
mm. in diameter, are solitary, and therefore very inconspicuous ; 
they are odourless and show no honey, and are very rarely visited 
by insects. They always fertilise themselves, and every flower 
produces seed. 

The number and arrangement of the floral organs is as in P. 
fagopyrum, The five segments of the perianth, which have the 
function of a corolla in P. fagopyrum, serve chiefly as a calyx (i.e. 
a protective covering for the reproductive organs) in P. aviculare ; 
their lower parts are green, and only their extremities, which are 
white or red, play the part of a corolla in rendering the flower 
conspicuous. The five stamens alternating with the parts of the 
perianth, which bend outwards, and the other three which curve in 
to the centre till their anthers stjmd immediately over the three 



Plii. l"i!. — Polygonum tirieulurr, 1.. 

Flower, from above. 

2. — Ditto, in Hide-view, after removal of the two anterior parts of the perianth and of half the 
itameiiH. 

a, the five outer, a', the three inner anthers ; or, ovary ; at., stipna. 


stigmas, have fleshy thickenings at their bases ; but I have never 
succeeded in finding drops of honey. If the flower really secretes 
no honey, it can only have attractions for pollen-eating flies and 
pollen-collecting bees. In any case, from the simultaneous 
development of the male and female organs, and from the situ- 
ation of the three inner anthers over the stigmas, an insect-visitor 
must lead to self-fertilisation as easily as to cross-fertilisation. I 
had often watched this plant in vain, but at length on a very hot 
sunny day in August, 1871, 1 saw several insects visit it. They 
were several specimens of three small Syrpliidse, viz. Ascia poda- 
grica, F., Syritta pipiens, L., and Melithrcptus menthastri, L. I 
came to the conclusion, by close observation, that Syritta pipiens 
was not only feeding on pollen, but was thrusting its proboscis 
into the base of the flower, as if to suck honey ; it was therefore 
either sucking in vain, or licking a very thin layer of honey. 

L L 2 
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REVIEW OF THE SPECIES OF POLYGONUM. 

The species of Polygonum, like those of Geranium, show clearly 
how with conspicuousness and abundance of honey the number 
and variety of visitors increase, and how, as the likelihood of cross- 
fertilisation is thus increased, the possibility of self-fertilisation 
becomes less important ; the converse is also clear. But they 
show at the same time that the abundance of a plant is in no 
way determined alone by the certainty of cross-fertilisation. 

P . fagopyrum and P. Bistorta have the most conspicuous 
flowers, the most abundant honey, and the most numerous visitors ; 
in both, cross-fertilisation is insured and self-fertilisation rendered 
difficult or impossible, — in the former species by dimorphism, in 
the latter by well-marked proterandrous dichogamy. P. Persicaria 
and P. lapathifolium have much smaller flowers and scantier 
honey ; but, by union of their flowers in a spike, they become fairly 
conspicuous and attract fairly numerous visitors ; bath waver 
between insuring cross-fertilisation and insuring self-fertilisation, 
and seem to make use, to a great extent, of both processes. In 
P. minus the flowers arc about as large and rich in honey as those 
of P. Persicaria, but are united in much looser, thinner spikes ; 
they are therefore less conspicuous, less visited by insects, and 
more subject to self-fertilisation. Finally, in P. aviculare , whose 
flowers are not only much smaller, but are solitary and devoid or 
almost devoid of honey, insect-visits and consequent cross-fertilisa- 
tion are only the exception ; yet this species is with us the most 
abundant of its genus, and one of the commonest of our native 
plants. 

The species of Rumex are anemophilous, and Axell figures the 
flowers of Rumex crispus to compare them with the entomophi- 
lous flowers of Rheum Rhaponticnm ; I have however found a bee, 
Haliclus cylindricus, F. ?, busily engaged upon the anthers of 
Rumex obtusifolms, L. ; and in the Alps I have often seen red butter- 
flies seated on Rumex when in seed and like them in colour (590, 
II. ; 609). 


Ord. CYTINACEJZ. 

Brugmansia Zippelii , Blume, is fertilised, in Delpino’s opinion, 
by carrion-flies which are detained for a time in the flowers (178)! 
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Darwin supposes that the flowers of Brugmansia are visited 
legitimately by long-billed humming-birds, but that short-billed 
humming-birds bore through the corolla and steal the honey (164). 

Bajfiesia Arnoldi, R. Br., Horsfieldi , R. Br., and Patina , Bl., are 
probably 'fertilised by carrion-flies (178). 

Ord. ARISTOLOCHIACEjE. 

Asarum europccum, L., and A. canadense, L., are proterogynous 
with short-lived stigmas. In the first stage the stigma is mature, 
and the twelve anthers are still at the base of the flower. In the 
second stage the stamens grow up, arch over the stigma, and 
dehisce outwards. The fertilisers, in Delpino’s opmion, are small 
flies (177). 

Asarum may be looked upon as an incomplete stage in the 
development of the prison of Aristolochia (589). 

Hdcrotropa. asar aides, Mor. and Dene. — The flowers are interme- 
diate in structure and in the mechanism of pollination between 
Asarum "and Aristolochia. According to Delpino, the involute 
edge of the ventricose corolla forms a temporary prison for the 
insect-visitors, which are probably flies (178, 360). 

375 . Aristolochia Clematitis, L. — The remarkable structure 
of this flower, which w T as long the only example known of a tem- 
porary prison for insects, was so far unravelled by Sprengel’s acute 
and patient observations, that Hildebrand’s investigations have 
brought nothing new to light, except the fact of proterogyny and 
consequent cross-fertilisation (349). 

The erect tube of the corolla is in the first stage lined with 
reflexed hairs, which permit small midges to creep down into the 
lower wider part which affords them shelter, but prevents them from 
creeping up again. In this cage the insect-visitors find the stig- 
mas mature, and fertilise them with pollen brought from flowers 
visited before, the anthers meanwhile remaining closed. On the 
withering of the stigmas, the anthers open ; the tube of the flower 
bends downwards ; the hairs wither and release the prisoners, 
laden with pollen, to fertilise other flowers which are still in their 
first (female) stage. 

Among numerous small species of gnats which I took in 
hundreds from the flowers of Aristolochia Clematitis, Herr Win- 
nertz identified the following : 

(a) Chironomidce : (1) Ceratopogon ep. ; (2) Chironomun sp. ; (b) BibionUhe : 

3) Scatopse soluta, Loew. 
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376. Aristolochia Sipho, L. (178, 349, 360).— In this species 
the corolla maintains the same position during the whole period of 
flowering. Its lower part is directed straight downwards, and then 
with a sudden bend turns directly upwards ; it is moderately wide, 
and the mouth is provided with a three-lobed lip. In this species, 
as in the previous one, we find flies imprisoned during the first 
sta^e, while the stigmas alone are ripe ; they fertilise the stigmas 
with pollen brought from other flowers, and remain caged until 
the stigmas wither and the anthers shed their pollen. 

The reason why they stay imprisoned so long seems to me still 
insufficiently explained. In Delpino’s opinion, to which Hilde- 
brand assents, the smooth sides of the tube prevent the flies 
creeping up, until the withering of the flowers affords them foot- 
hold. This explanation can only be correct if that part of the 
tube which slopes downwards from the entrance is distinctly 
smoother than the other portion which leads up from the lowest 
part of the tube to the expanded terminal chamber; for if both 
are equally smooth the flies will have as much difficulty in 
climbing up into the stigmatic chamber as in climbing back out 
of the flower. In Arum I have repeatedly noticed that the small 
midges try to escape from their prison, not by creeping, but by 
flying towards the light, and get knocked down by the grating at 
the mouth of the flower. So if in Aristolochia Sipho the inside 
of the tube is all so smooth that flies can climb neither one way 
or the other from the lowest part, the reason of their imprisonment 
must be sought only in the curvature of the two ends of the tube, 
the one rising straight from the lowest part to the cage, while the 
other part which rises up towards the entrance of the flower is so 
bent outwards at its upper end that the insects flying towards the 
light knock against the bend and fall back again. They are set 
free by the shrivelling up of the corolla, which enables them to 
creep out. 

Delpino found in the cage : (a) Musculo: : (1) Lonchjca t areata, Fallen ; 
(b) Phoridfv : (2) Phora puiuila, Mgn. I found: Mu&cidm: (1) Saproinyza 
apicalis, Loew, very ab. ; (2) Myodina fibrans, L., scarce ; also a small black 
gnat, very ab., which I was unable to identify. 

Aristolochia altissima , Dsf., A. rotunda , L., and A. pallida, W., 
show only slight variations from A. Clematitis, according to Delpino 

A. Bonplandi, Ten., unites the form of corolla of A. Sipho with 
the transitory hairs of A. Clematitis (360). 
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From the dark-red colour and putrid smell of A. grandijiora, 
Sw., in Jamaica, Delpino conjectured that it was visited by carrion- 
flies ; and also that the tendril which passes from the upper margin 
of a flower to curl round a neighbouring twig held the flower, even 
during the visits of heavier insects, in the position which it must 
occupy to act as a temporary prison (178, 360). 

Oiu>. P ROTE A CEJE. 

The Proteaceae are proterandrous according to Delpino. On 
a superficial examination they seem to fertilise themselves, for the 
anthers open in the bud and shed their pollen on the knobbed 
style. Even Treviranus fell into this error. But the stigmas 
themselves only come to maturity much later, when probably the 
pollen has been mostly carried away. According to Delpino 
honey-sucking birds are the visitors for several species (178, 360). 
See also Bentham’s very interesting essay “ On the Styles of 
Australian Proteaceie” (85). 

Okd. THYME L.EACEJS. 

Daphne Mczcreum, L. — The corolla-tube is 6 mm. long, and 2 
mm. wide at the mouth. The flower is fitted for a miscellaneous 
lot of bees, long-tongued flies, and butterflies, by which it is found 
to be visited (Apida3 : Apis, Anthophora , Osmia, Halictns ; Diptera, 
Syrphidse : Eristalis ; Lepidoptcra: Vanessa urticer). The proboscis 
of such insects in entering the tube first rubs against the anthers 
(which form two whorls of four each in the upper part of the tube) 
without getting dusted by their pollen, which 'is only very slightly 
sticky ; it then comes in contact at a lower level with the stigma, 
before reaching the honey, which is secreted by the base of the 
ovary and fills the lower part of the tube. The insect’s proboscis 
only gets dusted with pollen as it is being drawn out of the flower. 
In absence of insects pollen falls of itself upon the stigma. 

Daphne striata, Tratinnick. — This plant is a striking feature in 
the higher Alps, with its hemispherical, close-set trusses of white 
or red strong-scented flowers. By these characters, and by the 
narrow mouth of its corolla (whose tube is 10 mm. long, and whose 
mouth is only 1 mm. wide), it is specially adapted for Lepidoptcra, 
which visit it in great numbers (578, vol. xi. ; 589, 590, 11. ; 609). 
The flowers emit their scent chiefly in the evening, and are visited 
especially by Sphingidae and moths. 

Lcucosmia is dimorphic (167, 351). 
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• Ord. ELuEAGNEjE. 

Elceagnus angustifolia , L., is visited by Apis mellijka , L. 9, 
and Syritta pipicns (Syrphidae) (590, II.). 

Ord. SANTALACEJS. 

Thesium alpinum, L., is liomogamous (609, fig. 154). 

Thesium pratcnse, Elirh., is visited by the hive-bee (590, 11.). 

Ord. E U P 110 RBI A C E. E. 

The regular branching and the order of succession of the 
flowers in Euphorbia helioscopia has been thoroughly described by 
Delpino. He states that Euphorbiaceae are fertilised by Diptera 
(i;8, 360). 

This, however, is not altogether correct. Very many short- 
lipped insects (flies, beetles, Hymenoptera) resort to the freely 
exposed honey and aid in the work of cross-fertilisation. Where 
Euphorbia is growing in abundance even bees resort to it. I 
have found upon E. Cyparissias in Low Germany : — Diptera, 4 ; 
Coleoptera, 8 ; Hemiptera, 3; Hymenoptera, 10 (Apida?, 4) ; Lepi- 
doptera, 1 (590, 11.). On the same plant I have found on the 
Alps : — 21 flies ; 1 beetle ; 4 Hymenoptera, of which none were 
bees; and 3 Lepidoptera (609). 

Euphorbia (. Poinsettia ) palchcrrima has scarlet bracts, and a 
large nectary in each (726). 1 

A Brazilian species of Ealechampia , according to Fritz Muller, 
attracts the insects which cross-fertilise it by means of a colourless 
resin secreted in special glands. This is collected by the insects 
(bees), and used in nest-building (597). 

Ord. VRTICACEJE. 

Tribe Urticecc. 

The plants of this tribe are ancmophilous ; the stamens explode 
when the flower opens, scattering the pollen (178). 

Parietaria has proterogynous flowers (351). 

• 1 Lists of visitors to the following Euphorbiacese are given in No. 590, n. : — 

Euphorbia Esula, L,, E. Gcrardiana, Jacq., E. peplus, L., E. lmlioscopia, L., Buxu; 
sempervirens, L. 
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TJrtica urens, L., owes it great abundance to the early period of 
the year at which it flowers, its regular cross-fertilisation, and the 
quick ripening of its fruit (590, 597). 

Tribe Artocarpece. 

377 . Ficus Carica, L. — The latest researches confirm the fact, 
which Linnaeus (416A) was aware of, that the so-called Caprificvs, 
which bears inedible fruit, and the fig-tree, cultivated for the sake 
of its fruit from time immemorial, stand in the relation of male and 
female to one another. Fertilisation is effected by a wasp, Blasto- 
phaga grossoruvt, Grav. (Cynips Pscnes, L., Ghalcididm). The hollow 
inflorescence which we call a fig is very markedly proterogynous 
in both the fig-tree and the Caprificus. The greater part of its 
inner wall is covered with female flowers, which are mature when 
the “ eye ” ( ostiolum ) of the young fig opens. Male flowers line 
a limited zone near the orifice, and are not mature until the fig 
is ripe. The Caprificus produces three crops of figs annually, one 
crop beginning to flower as the previous one is ripe. Many 
varieties of the fig-tree ripen two crops, some three, annually. 
In most cases each crop of figs, whether of the fig-tree or the 
Caprificus, brings only flowers of one sex to full maturity. 

At Naples, the Caprificus ripens its three crops of inedible figs 
in April, June, and August. The first crop are called matnme, 
the second projichi, and the third mammoni. Each of these hatches 
a new generation of fig-wasps, but it is only the second which 
produces the pollen with which the fig-tree is cross-fertilised. Each 
crop produces female flowers in which the wasps undergo their 
development, but male flowers are usually quite wanting in the 
mamme, few in number in the mammoni , and only plentiful in the 
proficlci. The fig-tree also produces three crops in the season, 
called juvri di fico, pedagnuoli, and cimarnoli. 

The reproduction of the fig-wasp takes place in the following 
way. The female wasps force their way with the loss of their 
wings into young figs of the Caprificus, through the narrow 
ostiolum. They lay their eggs in the ovaries of the female flowers, 
between the nucleus and the integuments, placing one egg only 
in each. The wasp dies within the fig to which it has intrusted 
its offspring. In consequence of the puncture which the wasp has 
made, the female flower enlarges after the manner of a gall, and 
in its ovary instead of its own embryo, the wasp-embryo develops. 
While the figs themselves are proterogynous, the wasps on the 
other hand arc proterandrous. The wingless males are the first to 
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emerge ; they gnaw their way into the ovaries in which the females 
lie, and impregnate them, and afterwards perish within the same 
fig in which they were born. The winged females then escape 
by widening the passage made by the males. They leave the ripe 
fig by way of the ostiolum, and enter a young fig either of the 
same Caprificus or of a neighbouring fig-tree, to lay their eggs in 
its female flowers. The wasps which enter the young Caprificus- 
figs (either passing from mamma to projichi, or from projichi to 
mammoni, or from mammoni to mamme ) produce a new progeny ; 
those on the other hand which enter young figs upon a fig-tree 
(passing from mamme to fiori di fico, or from projichi to pcdagnuoli , 
or from mammoni to cimaruoli ) leave no offspring, since in the 
cultivated figs the female flowers are so constituted that the 
wasps are not able to lay their eggs in the right spot. 

Of the three generations of wasps only those wdiicli have 
developed within projichi act as fertilising-agents. In the projichi , 
at the time when the wasps escape from the ' ovaries, the zone 
of male flowers near the ostiolum is covered with pollen ^ so the 
wasps leave these figs laden with pollen.. They carry this pollen, 
partly to the stigmas of young mammoni of Caprificus, which, 
however, rarely set a seed capable of germinating, and partly to 
the pcdagnuoli of the fig-tree, which after this cross-fertilisation 
bear good seed plentifully. 

While the fruit of the Caprificus, whose only use is to supply 
pollen, remains hard and withers on the tree or falls off without 
becoming sweet, the fruit of the fig-tree, when the seeds ripen, 
becomes sweet and juicy, and so attracts birds which disseminate 
the seeds. 

From the most ancient times, as long as the fig-tree has been 
cultivated, its artificial fertilisation by means of the Caprificus, 
or so-called Caprification, has been practised. This process consists 
in hanging ripe fruit of the Caprificus {projichi) to the branches of 
fig-trees, whose figs ( pcdagnuoli ) are then in their female stage, 
with open ostiola. The wasps, issuing from the former, enter the 
latter, bringing the pollen of the projichi with them. 1 

Sycomorus antiquorum, Miq. — The Egyptian Sycamore has for 
its fertilising agent a small wasp, Sycophaga sycomori, Hasselquist, 
which is closely related to the fig- wasp, and has a similar mode 
of life. The females do not leave the ripe fruit through the 
ostiolum, but through several holes which tliey make near it. 

1 See Bibliographical Index for a list of papers relating to Caprification. 
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Both females and males are wingless, and the males are dis- 
tinguished by having a pair of long appendages at the side of the 
abdomen, which are attached to the stigmata, and probably protect 
them from the brown sticky pulp within the fruit (460). 

Paul Mayer has investigated the wasps of numerous other old- 
world species of figs, mostly from herbarium specimens. In some 
species of Ficus and Sycomorus he has found Blast.ophaga and 
Sycophaga together, but the whole number of species of wasps 
was very small. On the other hand, the Brazilian figs, of which 
Fritz Miiller examined ten species in his own neighbourhood 
(Blumenau, province of St. Catharina), possess an astonishing 
variety of wasps belonging to the same family of the Agaonidce ; 
some of these belong to the genus Blastophaga, some to a genus 
like Ichneumon. Many are adorned with metallic colours, which 
fact suggests a longer stay in the open air. In point of fact, most 
of the figs which Fritz Muller studied, flower only once a year, 
so that many of these wasps must, in order to lay their eggs, seek 
another tree of the same species which is just beginning to flower 
at the time when the figs are ripe upon the tree where they them- 
selves were developed. In the case of many species of these wasps, 
at least four migrations are necessary in the course of the year. 

In these figs, the old inflorescence from which the wasps issue 
bears only male flowers, and the young inflorescence which they 
enter bears only female flowers. Self-fertilisation is thus rendered 
impossible, and separate individuals are regularly crossed. The 
fruit becomes sweet and in many cases gaily coloured when the 
seeds ripen, and parrots which feed on it help to disseminate 
the seeds (460). 


Ord. JUG LA NLA CEA 2 . 

Juglans cincren, L., in the United States is monoecious, and, like 
J. regia, L., in Europe, is sometimes protcrandrous and sometimes 
proterogynous (Darwin, 167, 2 nd ed.). 

Ord. CU PULI FE HE. 

The plants of this order also are anemophilous, but not quite 
excluded from insect-visits. On February 29 , 1868 , in fine 
weather, I saw numerous honey-bees busy collecting pollen on the 
male catkins of the hazel, but none settled on the female catkins. 
In many places* protcrandrous and proterogynous plants of the 
hazel ( Gorylus Avcllana, L.) occur together. 
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Ord. SALIC INEJS. 

378 a. Salix cinerea, L. ; 378 b. S. caprea, L. ; 378 c. S. 
AURITA, L., etc. — In spite of the simplicity of their flowers, which 
differ little from the anemophilous flowers of the poplar, willows 
possess special modifications which bring them greater variety of 
insect- visitors in the first sunny days of spring, and insure them 
abundant cross-fertilisation. These are : 1, the union of many 
flowers on one inflorescence, which is not only more conspicuous, 
but more easily and quickly sucked than so many single flowers ; as 
in all other diclinous entomophilous plants, the male flowers are 
more conspicuous than the female ones, owing in this case to the 
bright yellow colour of the anthers ; 2, the development of the 
flowers in many Salices before the leaves, which renders the flowers 
conspicuous among the bare twigs in spite of their want of coloured 
envelopes ; 3, the large store of honey and pollen ; and 4, above all, 
the early period of flowering, which leads many bees, especially 
many species of Arulrcna, to resort almost exclusively to willows in 
search of food for their young. These characters, of which the 
only one probably that has been developed in direct reference to 
insect-visits is the secretion of honey, have so far insured cross- 
fertilisation that the plants can well afford to dispense with the 
power of self-fertilisation. Most diclinic entomophilous flowers 
( Asparagus , Riles nigrum, Lychnis vcspcrlinn, etc.) seem to have 
become diclinic by degeneration of their formerly hermaphrodite 
flowers, but Salix seems to inherit its diclinic condition from the 
oldest phanerogams, which were diclinic and anemophilous. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — (a) ApitJtv : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s. and 
e.p., very ab. ; (2) Kombus fragrans (Pall.), K. 9 ; (.3) B. hortorum, L. 9 J (4) 
B. lapidarius, L. 9 5 (5) B. pratorum, L. 9 ; (0) B. Scrimsliiranus, K. 9 5 (7) 
B. terrestris, L. 9; Nos. 2 — 7 s. ; (8) Osinia rufa, L. d , s. ; (9) Nomada 
succincta, Pz. 9 3, very ah- (10) N. lineola, Pz. d 5 (11) N. varia, Pz. d , 
ab. ; (12) N. Lathburiana, K. 9 d> ah ; (13) N. ruficornis, L. 9 d> very ab. ; 
(14) N. signal a, Jur. ; all the species oi‘ Nomada s. ; (lb) Col kites cnnicularia, L. 
9 d> C -P- an< l s -> in hundreds ; (16) Andrena albicans, K. 9 d? very ah. ; (17) 
A. albicrus, K. 9 d 5 (lb) A. apicata, Sm. 9 ; (19) A. argon tata, Sin. (= gracilis, 
Schenck) 9 , scarce, ab. ; (20) A. atriceps, K. (= tibialis, K.) 9 g; (21) A. 
chrysosceles, K. d; (22) A. cineraria, L. 9 d, ab. ; (23) A. Collinsonana, K. 
9 ; (24) A. connectens, K. 9 , scarce ; (25) A. dorsata, K. 9 $ , ab. ; (2G) A. 
eximia, Sm. $ ; (27) A. Flossie, Pz. $ , rare ; (28) A. fulvicrus, K. 9 d , ab. ; 
(29) A. Gwynana, K. 9 d, ab. ; (30) A. lielvola, L. 9 d ; (31) A. nana, K. 
9 d 5 (32) A. nigroienea, K. 9 $ ; (33) A. nitida, Fourc. d ; (34) A. parvula, 
K. d ! (35) A. pilipes, F. d ; (36) A. pratensis, Nyl. (= ovina, Kl.) 9 $ , ab. ; 
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(37) A. punctulata, Schenk, 9 3 > (38) A. rosoe, Pz. 9 ; (39) A Schrankella, Nyl. 
$ ; (40) A. Smithella, K., 3 5 very ab., 9 , scarcer ; (41) A. Trimmerana, K. 
9 ; (42) A. varians, Rossi, 9 ; (43) A. ventralis, Imh., 3i very ? scarce ; the 
3 of all the Andrenao s., the $ s. and c.p. ; (44) Halictus cylindricus, F. $ ; 
(45) H. albipes, F. $ , both s. ; (40) Sphecodes gibbus, L. ? , and its varieties, 
s. ; ( b ) Vespute : (47) Yespa germanica, L. 9 > s. ; (48) Odynerus parietum, 
L. 9 , s. ; (c) Ichneumonute : (49) Various sp. ; (d) Pteromalida : (50) Peri- 
lampns sp., freq. ; (e) Tenthredinute : (51) Dolerua madidus, Kl., s. ; (52) D. 
eglanteriaj, F., s. ; (53) D. gonager, Kl., b. ; (54) Nematus rufescens, H., s. B. 
Diptera— (a) Empidce : (55) Rhaniphomyia sulcata, Fallen, s. ; (56) Empis 
Bp., ab., s. ; (h) Bombylidce : (57) Bombylius major, L., s. ; (c) Syrphidce : 
(58) Eristalis tenax, L. ; (59) E. arbustorum, L. ; (60) E. intricarius, L. ; (61) 



Fiii. 177 . — Salix herbacca, L. 

A. — Part of a male plant (nat. size). 

B. — Male catkin, with live flowers. 

C. — Male flower, after removal of the bract, seen from without. 

D. — Male flower, from within. 

K — Female catkin, with six flowers. 

F. — Single female flower, from within. 

G. — Ditto, after removal of the bract, seen obliquely from without, so that the 
large nectary («) is visible. small nectary. 

(B— G, X 7 ; Albula, 21, 22, July, 1878). 


E. per till ax, Scop. ; (62) Brachy palpus valgus, Pz. ; (63) Syrphus pyrastri, L. ; 
(64) S. ribesii, L. ; (65) S. balteatus, Deg. ; (66) Clieilosia chloris, Mgn. ; (67) 
Cli. brachysoma, Egg. ; (68) Ch. modcsta, Egg. ; (69) Ch. pictipennis, Egg. ; 
(70) Ch. praicox, Zett. ; (71) Syritta pipiens, L. ; all these Syrphida; both s. 
and f.p. : (d) Mu acid <r : (72) Pollenia rudis, F., f.p. ; (73) Calliphora erythro- 
cephala, Mgn., s. ; (74) Scatophaga stercoraria, L. ; (75) Sc. merdaria, L., 
both ab., s. ; ( e ) Compidce : (76) Sicus ferrugineus, L. ; (77) Myopa buccata, 
L. ; (78) M. testacea, L., all three rather freq., s. ; (/) Bibionidai : (79) Bibio 
Maroi, L. ; (80) B. Joliannis, L., both species s. C. Coleoptera — (a) Niti- 
dulidce : (81) Meligethes, ab., l.h. ; (5) Elateridcn: (82) Liinonius parvulus, 
Pz. D. Lepidoptera — (a) Rhopalocera : (83) Vanessa urtic.e, L., ab., s. ; (84) 
Lycsena argiolus, L., s. ; (b) Microlepidoptera : (85) Adela sp., ab. E. Hemi- 
ptera — (86) Anthocoris sp., s. See also No. 590, 11. 
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379 . Balix repens, L.— On the much less conspicuous flowers 
of this small species, I found only — 

A. Hymenoptern— (a) Apuhe : (1) Apis mellifica, L. 9 , s., ab. ; (2) Bombus 
terrestris, L. $, c.p. ; (3) Andrena ventralis, Imh., ?, c.p., s. ; (4) A. pra- 
tensis, Nyl. ? , c.p. ; (5) A. albicans, K. $ , c.p. ; (6) A. Gwynana, K. $ , c.p. ; 
(b) Tenthredinidoc : (7) Dolerus eglanteriae, F., s. B. Diptera — (8) Bombylius 
major, L., s. ; (9) Myopa buccata, L., s. C. Lepidoptera — (10) Vanessa 
Io, L., 8. 

Salix hcrbacea, L. — Even this, the smallest of our Saliccs, which 
straggles over the bare rock of the highest Alps, attracts sufficient 
insect- visits to be able to dispense with the possibility of spontaneous 
self-fertilisation ; the latter is rendered impossible by the dicecism 
of the flowers. This fact is strikingly opposed to the common 
statement that on the Alps (owing to the great scarcity of insects) 
only those plants which possess the largest and brightest flowers 
succeed in being fertilised by the aid of insects. The flowers are 
inconspicuous, but the honey is very abundant. The only visitors 
that I have found on the flowers of S. hcrbacea are a small moth 
( Tincidm ) and a fly ( Ccenosia sp.), both sucking honey (609). 1 

Oun. EM RETRACE JH. 

Enipetrum nigrum, L., is anernophilous (762). 

Gymnospermeae. 

These lowest and oldest Phanerogams have diclinic anemo- 
philous flowers ; the female flowers are devoid of a stigma, and possess 
a cavity in the ovule between the micropyle and the nucleus. In 
the flowering period, a drop of fluid rests upon the micropyle ; the 
pollen-grains brought by the wind are caught by it, and are drawn 
within the micropyle as the fluid evaporates or is absorbed (178 1. ; 
7 12 )- 

Delpino has given a fuller account of the process of pollination in 
Finns pinaster, Ait., and P. halcpcnsis, Ait., ( 1 78) and in Larix ( 1 77). 

Monocotyledons. 

Ori>. UYDROGHA RIDEJS. 

Vallisneria spiralis, L. — The male flowers are set free from the 
plant and float on the surface of the water. The pollen, which had 

1 Insect- visitors of Salix fragilis, L. t and S. amygdalina, L., are enumerated in 
No. 590, 11. ; and those of S. reticulata , L., and S. relusa, L., in No. 609. 
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hitherto been protected from contact with "the water, is now carried 
by currents to the stigmas of female flowers. Vallisneria is, in a 
certain sense, a transition from the water-fertilised to the insect- 
fertilised flowers ; Hydrocharis is distinctly entomophilous (178,11.). 

Oud. ORCH 1 DEJZ. 

This family is remarkable for the following characters, due to 
its wide distribution and to its enormous number of species : first, 
for great variety of habit and diversity of station; secondly, for its 
immense variety of peculiar and highly-specialised flowers; and 
thirdly, for the unusually large number of seeds produced in each 
capsule. The diversity of habit and place of growth must be ex- 
plained by supposing all the parts of the plant concerned in nutri- 
tion to have been very variable. I have discussed at full length 
their variabili ty in our recent species, in a paper upon the genetic 
relations of Epipadis viridifolia, E. microphylla, and E. latifolia 

( 565 ). 

Thu multiplicity of forms of flowers is not difficult to under- 
stand if we only suppose the ancestors of the family to have been 
as liable to variation in their flowers as our recent species are. Dr. 
Rossbach has discussed the variability of the flower in Orchis fusca , 1 
and I myself in the genus Habenaria. 2 3 

I do not doubt that Orchids owe their extraordinarily perfect 
adaptations to particular insects not only to the tendency of the 
parts of their flowers to variation, but also to the separation in 
time of the two stages in the act of impregnation. At the time 
of flowering the ovule is, as a rule, not yet developed ; pollen is 
applied to the stigma, and the pollen-tubes grow out, but the ovule 
is only developed and impregnated weeks or months, sometimes six 
months, later. The extremely complete adaptations to cross-fertil- 
isation have in their turn resulted, in many cases, in the flowers 
becoming absolutely sterile to their own pollen. 

In regard to capacity for fertilisation by their own pollen, 
Orchids show the greatest possible differences, all of which, however, 
are linked together by intermediate conditions. We find in this 
order, cleistogamic flowers 8 and open flowers ; flowers regularly 4 * * 

1 Verhdl. den naturh. Vcrcinsfur pr. Rheinl. und Wcstfal. p. 166 , 1857 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 36 - 47 , 1668 . 

3 Schomburgkia, Cattle. ya, arid Epidendrum (C'riiger, 149) ; Dendrobium (Ander- 
son, 5) ; Thelymibra (Darwin, 167). 

4 Ophrys ajnfera (Darwin, 155) ; Neotinea Intacta (Darwin, 159) ; Gymnadenia 

t.ridcutata and Platanthera hyperborca (Asa Gray, 274) ; Epipactis virviifolia (H. 

Muller, 565) ; Epidendrum (Fritz Muller, 553). 
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or occasionally 1 self-fertilised ; others never self- fertilised, though 
quite fertile to their own pollen if it be applied artificially (565) ; 
flowers absolutely sterile to their own pollen, though fertile not 
only to the pollen of their own species but even to that of other 
species of their own genus (158A, 693); finally species in which 
pollinia and stigma of the same individual act as fatal poisons to 
one another. 2 

In regard to the immense number of seeds sometimes produced, 
it may suffice to record an observation of my brother’s, who 
estimated over 1,750,000 seeds in a single capsule of a Maxillaria 
( 09 )* 

Dissemination by wind is favoured by the lightness of the seeds 
and by the peculiar dehiscence of the capsule, which opens by 
three longitudinal slits, the parts remaining connected above or 
below. 

The subject of the cross- and self-fertilisation of Orchids has 
been so fully treated in Darwin’s classical book and elsewhere that 
I may confine myself to notes on those of our native species whose 
visitors have been actually observed, and to some recent additions 
to our knowledge. 

Tribes Epideudrere 3 and Vandeca. 

Angrcccnm scsyuipedalr, Pet. Tli. — This plant is a native of 
Madagascar. The spur is longer than that of any other Orchid, 
perhaps than that of any other plant, and according to Darwin 
(15 5 A, p. 198) an insect must have a tongue 10 or 11 inches long 
to reach the honey. Mr. W. A. Forbes lias given evidence of the 
existence of such an insect (256). My brother caught a hawkmoth 
(Macrosilia Cluentius) in Brazil which actually had a proboscis 10 
or 11 inches long. I have figured this proboscis in No. 571. 

In Notylia, some species of Onculinm, and others, honey is 
secreted by the outer surface of the ovary and by the bracts. In a 
Vattleya it is secreted for a long period by the young fruit ; this 
honey is diligently sought by ants, but of course has no relation 
to the process of fertilisation (Fritz Muller). 

Gomeza. — My brother observed this orchid fertilised by a bee, 
and saw the fertilised flower produce its capsule. 

Polystachya . — In a small Brazilian species of this genus, the 

1 Neottia nidus-avis frequently, LiMrra ovaf.a exceptionally (Darwin. 159). 

. * Species of Oncidium, Notylia, Gomeza, Stigmatostalix, and liurlingtonia (Fritz 

Muller, 550; Darwin, 158A, 11. chap, xvii.) 

3 See also No. 34 ( Liparis Bowkeri), and No. 609, p. 77 , fig. 21 (Coral! or hi za 
innata. 
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labellum becomes full of loose cells, like flour, which probably 
attract insect-visitors (Fritz Muller). 

Epidendrum ,. — In South Brazil there are several plain green 
species of this genus, quite without perceptible perfume, which 
secrete abundant honey, and must be fertilised by insects. This is 
an illustration of how flowers need not make themselves perceptible 
at a distance to their visitors by means which affect our senses. 

An observation of my brother’s in the island of St. Catharina 
in South Brazil shows how a plant may propagate itself by self- 
fertilisation when deprived of the insects for which its flowers were 
adapted. On this island an Epidendrum occurs, whose flower con- 
tains three perfect anthers ; the two lateral anthers effect self- 
fertilisation regularly, while the pollen of the third can only be 
removed by insects, an event which seems to be exceedingly rare. 
The flower is almost scentless. At Itajahy an Epidendrum occurs 
which resembles the triandrous Epidendrum of St. Catharina almost 
exactly, save that it is monandrous and has a strong, aromatic 
scent. T^he triandrous variety can only be looked upon as descended 
from specimens of the monandrous form which got transported to 
St. Catharina. There the insects adapted for the flower must have 
been absent or very scarce, so that the power to reproduce by self- 
fertilisation became desirable. Accordingly, whenever the two 
lateral stamens appeared as an abnormality (as often happens 
in other Orchids) they had the greatest possible chance of being 
perpetuated by Natural Selection; the perfume of the flowers, on 
the other hand, being useless and therefore removed from the 
influence of Natural Selection, was lost (5 33)- 

Tribe Neottkce. 

Spiranthes autumnalis, Rich., has been observed by Darwin to 
be fertilised by humble-bees (15 5 A, p. 127). 

880. Listeka ovata, R. Br. — Sprengel has described the 
fertilisation of this flower as he observed it in his garden, but he 
was not acquainted with the in sect- visitors. Darwin has given an 
admirable description of the flower, and mentions two Hymenoptera 
(Rccmitilcs and Cryptus) which he saw attaching the pollinia to their 
foreheads ; as he caught the insects, he did not witness the placing 
of the pollinia on the stigma. My own observations may help to 
confirm and complete the accounts given by Sprengel and Darwin. 

On a sunny afternoon in May, 1867, 1 watched the insect- visitors 

MM 
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of this plant for more than an hour. I was able to watch about 
twenty plants simultaneously, and on each three or more insects 
were often busy sucking honey together. I concentrated my atten- 
tion in every case on a single insect, and did not catch it until it had 
accomplished at least one act of fertilisation ; most of them I only 
caught after they had fertilised three, four, or more flowers. The 
specimen of Grammoptera loevis which I have figured (4, Fig. 178) 
\vas already laden with pollinia when I first noticed it ; it visited 
six flowers in my presence, carrying off the pollinia from four, and 
applying pollen to the stigmas of the other two, which had been 




Fig. l~b.—LMera ovata, R. B.. 

1. — Portion of an unfertilised flower, from the side. 

2. —Front view of flower, after the pollen masses (po) have been removed from the anther. The 
flat rostellum (♦■) is bent forwards, and partly conceals the stigma (*tj. (Magnified one half as much 
asl.) n, nectary. 

3. — Pollen-masses adhering to a needle ( x 20). Ik, cement ; po, pollen-masses. 
i.—Qrammoptera Imvis, witli a number of pollen-masses on its head. 




previously visited and deprived of their pollinia. To judge from 
the number of hardened cement-disks which this insect carried 
upon its head, it must have fertilised very many flowers before I 
began to watch it. Although a great many insects flew away 
before I tiied to catch them, and others escaped me, I secured a 
considerable number, all of which I had seen effecting cross-fertil- 
isation, and all of which still bore pollinia on their heads. Except 
Grammoptera lenis 1 they were all Ichneumon idee. They have been 
identified for me by Dr. Kaltenbach of Aachen as follows : (1) 
Ichneumon uniguttatus (one specimen); (2) Alysia (one); (3) 


1 Sprengel seems to have caught this insect bearing pollinia of Listera ovata. 
At least he mentions a small beetle with black head and scutellum,and brown elytar. 
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Cryptus (eight specimens belonging to three species) ; (4) Phagedon 
(two) ; (5) Tryphon (two) ; (6) Campoplex (one) ; (7) Microgaster 
rufipes, F. (three). I saw Bombus agrorum , F., licking the honey 
in several flowers without removing the pollinia. 

Sprengel has correctly described how small insects (all of the 
above, except Bombus ) regularly alight on the lower end of the 
labellum (p', 2) and slowly creep upwards licking the honey in the 
groove ( n ) ; when they have finished and raise their heads, they 
come in contact without fail with the slightly prominent edge of 
the thin rostellum (r, 1). On the slightest touch, this exudes 
a small white drop of fluid, which reaches the apex of the pollinia 
(po, 1) and hardening instantly, cements them to the object whose 
touch caused the exudation ; and so in every flower which has not 
previously been visited, the insect-visitor receives a new pair of 
pollinia. The insect flies away startled, and soon afterwards alights 
on the labellum of another flower, usually on another plant. The 
rostellum, on first being touched and while it exudes its drop of 
fluid, curves downwards so as partly to protect the stigma (2, 
Fig. 1?8) ; but afterwards, while the groove of the labellum is 
secreting a fresh supply of honey, the rostellum gradually rises, 
leaving the way free to the stigma. 

Thus to previous accounts of this flower we may add two 
statements : 1, that when an insect has once attached pollinia 
to its head, it must either acquire a new pair of pollinia or apply 
some pollen to the stigma in every flower that it visits sub- 
sequently ; 2, that not only does cross-fertilisation always occur, 
but that the pollen of one plant is usually carried to a flower 
upon another. 

381. Neottia nidus-avis. Rich. — The flower resembles that 
of Listcra ovata in regard to the function of the rostellum and its 
position in relation to the anther and stigma. It differs, however, 
by concealing its honey from view though leaving it easily 
accessible, by cementing its pollinia to the insect- visitors in a more 
irregular and less effective way, and by being frequently self- 
fertilised owing to the dry pollen falling bit by bit upon the 
stigma. All such insect-visitors as are attracted only by exposed 
honey are absent, and the dull yellow flowers deter all those which 
are only allured by bright colours. 

This tendency to self-fertilisation seems to me to be due rather 
to the mechanism of the flower being as yet incomplete than to 
scarcity of insect-visits. I have only once watched this plant at 

MM2 
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the proper, season, but on that occasion I found it visited by flies 
in considerable abundance, and several of the spikes were covered 
with spiders’ webs. I saw several specimens of Spilogaster cinerea, 
Wied., and a small species of Muscidce alight on the labellum and 
suck the honey ; but I did not see any of them touch the rostellum 
and remove the pollinia. After watching for a long time, I saw 
a larger yellow fly ( Relomyza a, finis, Mgn.) visit a flower; when 
it crawled up the labellum to its base, licking the honey on its 
way, it came in contact with the rostellum and cemented the 
pollinia to the anterior part of its thorax. It flew away, startled ; 
but it was caught in a spider’s web, and my chance of observing 
the fertilisation of Ncottia was lost. 



1 — Lateral view of flower. 

Z— Ditto, of labellum. 

S.— Labellum, from above. The small rings indicate honey- drops. 

4.— Essential organs, in side-view. 

br, bract ; eo, column. Other letters ns in Pip. ISO. 


Goodyera repens, R. Br. — Mr. R. B. Thomson saw this plant 
fertilised in the north of Scotland by Bombv-s pratorum (Darwin, 
159, 165) ; I have seen it on the Alps fertilised by B. mastrucatus, 
? (609). 

The Alpine Ghamccorchis is probably adapted, like Listera, for 
fertilisation by Ichncumonidec (609). 

Epipadis latifolia , Swartz. — Charles Darwin observed this plant 
to be fertilised by wasps (Vespa dlvestris). Self-fertilisation seems 
scarcely possible. 

Epipadis microphylla, Ehrh., fertilises itself regularly ; but 
part of the pollen can be removed by insects by the aid of the 
sticky secretion of the rostellum, as the whole pollinia are in 
E. latifolia. 

Epipadis viruHJlora, Rchb., has quite lost its rostellum. Small 
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portions of pollen may be accidentally carried away by minute 
insects, but the flower is self-fertilised in a still more conspicuous 
degree than E. microphylla. I have described elsewhere (565) 
the changes in the relative position of anther and stigma which 
render self-fertilisation possible, and the intermediate stages 
between the above-mentioned species of Epipadis. 

Epipadis palustris, Crantz. — Mr. W. E. Darwin saw this species 
visited and fertilised abundantly in the Isle of Wight by Apis 
mellijica , 9 ; also by flies ( Sarcophaga carnosa and Ocdopa frig\da) 
and by Crabro brevis. 

Epipogon Gmelini, Rich. — Paul Rohrbaeh 1 has described the 
structure and fertilisation of this flower very admirably (675). 
He observed B ambus lycontm , L., visiting the flowers. 


Tribe Ophrydece. 

Serapias longipdala, Follin., is visited bv bees in the west of 
Liguria* (Delpino, 567). 

Herniinium Monorchis, R. Br. — George Darwin observed the 
flowers visited by twenty-seven species of small insects, of which 
the largest were one-twentieth of an inch long. They consisted 
of Hymenoptera (especially Tdrasticlnis diaphanthus and 
IHcromalini) , Diptera, and Coleoptera (e.g. Malthodes Irevicollis). 
I have found the flowers visited on the Alps by small Braconidse 
and Pteromalidte (609). 

Platanthera. — I have elsewhere (565) proved at very consider- 
able length that the varieties distinguished as P. bifolia and 
P. chlorantha by German botanists are connected with one another 
by numerous intermediate forms ; but that the plant referred to 
by Darwin as P. bifolia corresponds to P. solstitialis, Bonningh., 
and is a well-defined species. The spur of P. solstitialis is from 
12 to 21 mm. long, that of P. chlorantha from 23 to 43 mm.; in 
both species the spur is too narrow to admit a bee’s proboscis. 
The honey is therefore accessible only to Lepidoptera, and in the 
extreme forms of P. chlorantha only to Sphingidce. The colour 
of the flowers suggests that they are adapted for nocturnal and 
crepuscular insects. Darwin caught a specimen of Hadena dcntina 
to one of whose eyes a sticky disk of P. chloran'ha was attached, 
and a Plusia. with one attached to the margin of its eye. The 
sticky disks stand much closer together in P. solstitialis, and 


1 TLis able and brilliant naturalist died at an early age. 
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become attached to the base of the proboscis, as I)arwin observed 
in the case of Agrotis scgetum and Anaitis plagiata} 

Professor Asa Gray has published most interesting observations 
on the structure and mode of fertilisation of certain American 
species of Platanthera (273, 274, 2 77). 

ITimantoglossum hircinum, Rich. — Hildebrand saw this species 
visited by a bee (361). 

Gymnadenia conopsea, R. Br. — The spur is so narrow that the 
honey is only accessible to Lepidoptera. George Darwin observed 
the flower to be visited by nocturnal Lepidoptera ( Plusia chrysitis, 
P. gamma , Anaitis plagiata, Tripha-na pronuba). On the Alps, 

I have seen this species visited by twenty-seven different species 
of Lepidoptera, mostly butterflies (609, fig. 13 ). 

Gymnadenia odoratissima, Rich., has a much shorter spur 
(4 or 5 mm., against 13 or 14 mm. in G. conopsea), paler colour, 
and stronger and more aromatic perfume. I have only found it 
visited by three species of nocturnal Lepidoptera (609, fig. 13 ). 

Pigritella angustijolia, Rich. — The ovary is not twisted, find the 
position of the parts of the flower is, therefore, the reverse of that 
in Gymnadenia. Its strong odour of vanilla attracts very numerous 
Lepidoptera (I observed forty -eight species), to the under side of 
whose proboscis the pollinia get cemented (609. fig. 15 ). 

Nigritclla suaveolcm, Koch., seems to be a hybrid between N , . 
angustifolia, and Gymnadenia odoratissima ; but as G. odoratissima 
cements its pollinia to the upper side of the insect’s proboscis, and 
N. angustifolia to the lower, it is difficult to see how this hybrid 
can be produced, except from flowers of the species which are already 
abnormally inclined. Such abnormally placed flowers, are, however, 
to be met with now and then in both species, (609, fig. 16 ). 

Anacamptis pyramidalis, Rich. — The flower agrees in most 
points with the species of Orchis to be described immediately, and 
like them secretes no free honey. The spur is very narrow, only 
admitting the tongues of Lepidoptera, and the mode of attachment 
of the pollinia by means of a saddle-shaped band instead of two 
round disks is also specially fitted for the proboscis of Lepidoptera. 
Darwin observed twenty-three different species of butterflies and 
moths carrying pollinia of A. pyramidalis on their tongues. 

Ophrys muscifera, Huds. — This species seems to be adapted 
for carrion-loving Diptera. The flies are probably attracted by 
the dark purple under lip, which bears a pale blue smooth spot, 

1 I have given an account of the flower of Platanthcra bifolia, Iiieh., with figures, 
in No. 589 and No. 609. 
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and under favourable conditions is covered with a number of 
minute drops. A Sarcophaga which I saw seated on the under 
lip, licking these drops, flew away on my approach. But it had 
its head pointing towards the base of the lip, and if I had not 
disturbed it, it would probably not have failed to lick also the two 
black shining bodies at the base of the lip ; in doing so it would 
have touched the rostellum and caused a pollinium to be cemented 
to its head. The two bodies at the base of the under lip look like 
drops of fluid, though in reality they are quite dry. They may 
be called pseudo-nectaries , and probably deceive the insect-visitors 
(589, 590 > i.)- 

382-385. Orchis mascula, 0. morio, 0. latffolia, and O. 
MACULATA. — In all these Orchids the three sepals and the two 
superior petals arch over the essential organs of the flower, while 
the inferior petal or labeilum forms a convenient alighting-place 
for insect- visitors. The labeilum is prolonged backwards into a 
hollow spur, which secretes no free honey, but whose walls are 
compose'd of very delicate and succulent tissue. Immediately above 
the entrance to this spur stands the trilobed stigma, whose two 
inferior lobes form the true stigmatic surfaces, while the third 
superior lobe forms the rostellum. This organ, the hursieula of 
German authors, consists of a little pouch full of viscid matter, 
which projects into the mouth of the spur. The two lateral 
anthers are just visible as useless rudiments (staminodes) ; the 
third, and only perfect one, stands immediately above the rostellum. 
Its two loculi are separated by a broad connective, and are split 
anteriorly for their whole length by a longitudinal slit. The two 
pollinia lie within the loculi, quite unattached except at the ends 
of their caudicles, which adhere to the upper surface of the ros- 
tellum. When an insect thrusts its head into the spur, it inevit- 
ably comes in contact with the rostellum ; the membrane covering 
the latter instantly splits into an inferior portion, -which curls 
backwards, and two small round disks, connected with the caudicles 
and coated abundantly with viscid matter on their lower surfaces ; 
these attach themselves to the insect’s head. The cement of the 
sticky disks quickly hardens, and when, after a short, time, the 
insect withdraws its head, it takes with it the disks and the pollinia 
attached to them by their caudicles. At first the pollinia stand 
almost perpendicular to the disks, but soon, as the disks dry, the 
pollinia bend gradually forwards through an angle of nearly 90°, 
and so come into such a position that in subsequently-visited 
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flowers, they are applied directly to the stigma. Each pollinium 
consists of a great number of packets of coherent pollen-grains ; 
the packets are bound together by delicate elastic filaments to 
form an oval pollen-mass. When this is pressed against the very 
adhesive stigma and again withdrawn, all the packets that have 
come in immediate contact with the stigmatic surface remain ad- 
hering to it, for the elastic filaments break before the attachment 
of the packets to the stigma gives way. By this means, an insect 
flying from flower to flower effects cross-fertilisation regularly. 

This view of the flower of Orchis was propounded by Darwin 
before he or any one else had succeeded in observing insects en- 
gaged in the work. Every detail in the structure of the flower 
seemed to be satisfactorily explained, but the absence of honey in 
the spur remained without explanation. Sprengel, who supposed 
that the pollinia were applied by insects to the stigma of the same 
flower (702, p. 401), suggested that the insect-visitor came in 
search of honey, and on finding none, passed on to some other 
kind of flower. But it was essential for Darwin’s theory that 
each insect-visitor should visit a number of the flowers in succes- 
sion ; and Darwin suggested that possibly the insects pierced the 
delicate tissue of the spur and sucked the included fluid. My own 
direct observations have confirmed this view, as well as every 
detail of the rest of Darwin’s account. The following description 
of the action of insects on Orchis was published many years ago 
(5 6 5) : ~ 

On May G, 1869, I and my son Hermann at length succeeded in 
observing humble-bees fertilising the flowers of Orchis upon 
Stromberg Hill. As we lay upon the turf, which was overgrown 
with Orchis mascula, we saw a humble-bee (apparently Bombas 
terrestris ) alight, close beside us, on the base of a spike of that 
plant. It thrust its head into a flower, and drew it out after about 
four seconds with the two pollinia attached to it. It repeated the 
same operation on two more flowers. After withdrawing its head 
from the third, it paused, and tried without success to free itself 
from the pollinia, which were cemented firmly to the front of its 
head. Climbing a little further up the spike it thrust its head 
into a fourth flower. At that moment I tried to catch it in my 
net, but it escaped and flew away. We next saw a JBomhus 
hortorum suck three or four flowers on a spike of Orchis 
mascula (beginning at the base of the spike), and then proceed 
to another spike, near by. We examined this latter spike, and 
found several of its stigmas smeared with pollen and the loculi of 
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the anthers empty. In the space of two hours we had three more 
opportunities of watching the fertilisation of Orchis mascula ; the 
fertilising agent on two of these occasions was Borribus lapidarius, 
on the third, Psithyrus campestris. B. lapidarius spent a shorter 
time on each flower (about two to three seconds), but otherwise the 
various bees behaved precisely alike. We caught the Psithyrus 
and a B. lapidarius, and found a number of pollinia on the head of 
each. Some of the pollinia had already bent forwards, so that 
they were ready to come in contact with the stigma of the next 
flower ; others were still erect. Of ninety-seven humble-bees 
which we .caught that day on Stromberg Hill, thirty-two bore 
pollen-masses of Orchis. We frequently observed on our captured 
bees, that when the pollen-masses bent forwards the bee was able 
to tear them off with its mandibles. Some bees which we caught 
with pollinia on their heads had them attached to their forelegs 
when examined shortly afterwards. These frequently successful 
efforts on the part of the bees to free themselves from the pol- 
linia explain why we often find whole pollinia or pairs of pollinia 
attached to the flowers, generally in the neighbourhood of the 
stigma. 

On this one day, which was especially favourable, as it was warm 
and calm, and came after a long spell of cold weather, probably 
more than a third of all the humble-bees on Stromberg Hill had 
been engaged in fertilising Orchids. The following numbers give 
a rough idea of the scale on which the work was performed. At 
seven o’clock on the morning of the same day I gathered ten 
specimens of Orchis morio on a meadow covered with the plant. 
These ten spikes contained 107 expanded flowers ; of these, one only 
had its anther-loculi empty and its stigma smeared with pollen ; 
two had their stigmas smeared with pollen, but their pollinia had 
not been removed. At five o’clock in the afternoon I gathered in 
the same place ten spikes containing ninety-seven flowers ; fourteen 
had their stigmas smeared with pollen, and of these two only had 
their pollinia still within the anther-loculi ; three other flowers 
had their pollinia removed, but their stigmas showed no trace 
of pollen. Thus at seven o’clock in the morning 2*5 per cent., 
and at five o’clock in the afternoon over 14 per cent, of the flowers 
had been fertilised. 

I need hardly add that this observation fully confirmed Darwin’s 
suggestion. The bees must have found something within the 
spurs, or they would not have continued to visit the flowers. Since 
the spur contains no free honey, but abundant fluid within its 
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wall, it is certain that the bees pierced the delicate inner membrane 
and sucked the included fluid. They doubtless pierced the tissue 
quickly and easily with the points of their maxillae. 

My direct observations have shown that the three or four 
seconds spent by the bee on each flower is enough to permit 
the cement to harden and attach the pollinia firmly to the bee’s 
head ; and by thrusting a pencil into the spur of 0. mascula we can 
see that two to three seconds is enough to fasten the pollinia 
firmly. The bee always thrusts its proboscis once only into each 
flower, and accordingly each flower receives pollen from another. 
In 0. mascula, the bending forwards of the pollinium occupies 
about forty seconds ; it is rarely completed in twenty-five seconds. 
A bee which visits three or four flowers on a spike, spends three 
to four seconds upon each, and about two seconds in passing from 
from one flower to another ; so that at most it spends about twenty 
to twenty-two seconds on each spike. It has therefore passed to 
another spike before any of the pollinia belonging to the first have 
finished bending downwards. It seems therefore that not only 
is cross-fertilisation of separate flowers ensured, but even of 
separate plants. 

I repeated these observations many times subsequently. I 
was wrong at first in supposing that the bee only pierced the 
tissue of the spur once, and 1 neglected to look for the punctures 
that the bee made. On June 13th, 1870, a hive-bee flew before 
my eyes into a flower of 0. lati folia : it pierced the inner wall of 
the spur several times with the points of its maxillee, and then flew 
away, bearing the two pollinia on its head, to a flower of Lychnis 
jlos-cuculi. I gathered the flower immediately after the bee left 
it, and found the punctures visible from the outside as small, 
bright, elongated specks. Darwin observed Ertvpis livida piercing 
the inner wall of the spur of 0. maculata, and also found the 
punctures that it made. The question as to what insects seek 
in the flowers is now finally settled, and Delpino’s doubts (567, 
p. 16) concerning the accuracy of Darwin’s views are shown to be 
unfounded. 


382. Okohis mascula, L. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apidtr (1) Bombas liortorum, L. ; (2) B. lapi- 
darius, L. ; (3) B. confusus, Schenek. ; (4) B. terrestris, L. ; (5) B. agroram, 
F. ; (6) B. pratorum, L. ; (7) B. (Psithyras) campestris, Pz. ; (8) B. muscorum 
L. ? Nos. 1 — 7, observed by me, No. 8 by a friend of Darwin’s (Ann. and Mag. 
of Nat. Hist. Sept. 1869). 
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383 . Orchis morio, L. : — 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apulcc : (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ 5 (2) Bombus 
muscorum, L. ; (3) B. lapidarius, L. ; (4) B. confusus, Schcnck ; (5) B. pra- 
torum, L. ; (6) B. hortorum, L. ; (7) B. sil varum, L. ; (8) Eucera longicomis, 
Lf ; (9) Osmia rufa, L. Nos. 1, 2, 8 from Darwin ; Nos. 1, 3—7, 9 observed 
by me. 

384 . Orchis latifolia, L. : — 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Ajrkhv : (1) Apis mellifica, L. ij ; (2) Bombus 
senilis, Stn. ; (3) B. fragruns, Pall. (K.) ; (4) B. confusus, Schenck ; (5) B. 
bortorum, L. ; (6) B. lapidarius, L. ; (7) B. terrestris, L. ; (8) B. muscorum, 
L. ; (9) Eucera longicomis, L. <$ ; (10) Halictus leucozonius, K. 9; (11) No- 
mada sexfasciata, Pz. ?; (12) Osmia fusca, Chr. (= bicolor, Schr.) £, all 
from my own observations. According to Darwin, 0. latifolia is also visited 
by Diptera. I have found it visited by humble-bees on the Alps (609). 

385 . O. MACULATA, L., seems to be visited chiefly by Diptera. 

Visitors : A. Hymenoptera — A/ridiv : (1) Bombus pratorum, L. £ (once). 
B. Diptera — («) Empuhu : (2) Empis livicla, L. ; (3) E. pennipes, both 
oberved »by George Darwin, the former abundantly, the latter more rarely ; — • 
in thrusting their tongues into the llower they cemented the pollinia to their 
eyes. (?>) Syrphidm : (4) Volucella bombylans, L., very ah.; (5) Eristalis 
horticola, Mgn. (Sid.) freq. ; both got the pollinia attached to the fore-part of 
their heads. Nos. 1, 4, 5 were observed by me. 

Orchis maculata is visited by Ccrambycidm (Darwin, 165), 
and also by humble-bees (509). 

Orchis ustulata, L. and 0 . ylobosa, L. are adapted for Lepidoptera 
by the very narrow entrances to their spurs ; the latter species I 
found to be visited abundantly and exclusively by Lepidoptera 
upon the Alps (609). 

Orchis tridentata, Scop, is visited by humble-bees (590, I.). 


Tribe Cypripedince. 

386 . Cypripedium Calceolus, L. — The observations of Darwin 
(153 A.), Asa Gray (276), and Dclpino (172, 178, 567), all refer to 
other and in some cases very different species of this genus. My 
own observations on C. Calceolus were published many years ago 
(565, 566), and have been repeatedly verified and extended since. 

I have observed five species of Andre 71a fertilising the flower ; 
viz. A. nigroccnca, K. A. fulvicrus, K. A. albicans, K. 

A. atriccps, K. ? (—A, tibialis , K.), and A. pratensis, Nyl. 9. 
These bees, attracted by the colour and perfume of the flower, fly 
into the slipper-shaped lip and lick and bite the hairs lining its 
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floor, which are sometimes covered with small drops of honey. 
They ‘try for some time to escape by climbing up the vaulted sides 
of their prison towards the orifice that they entered by ; at last 
after creeping beneath the stigma (st, 2, Fig. 180), they manage 
with a great effort to escape by one of two small lateral openings 
(ex, 2) at the base of the lip ; in doing so they smear one shoulder 
with a sticky pollen from the anther immediately above. In the 



Flo. 180 . — Cyprijtedium Caleeolus, L. 

1. — Flower, with its parts in their natural position, seen from in ft 'Out. ami above. 

2. — Ditto, in longitudinal section , after removal of the sepals anil the two superior petals. (The lip 
is bent slightly downwards, to show the opening ex clearly). 

3. — The essential organs from l>elow. 

ov, ovary; *, sepal; p, petal; p', labellum ; a, anther; a', metamorphosed stamen; it, stigma 
(, “entrance ” ; ex, “ exit.” 


next flower, the bee, as it creeps under the stigma, leaves some pollen 
on its papillae, which are long and point obliquely forwards ; then, 
squeezing itself again through one of the small orifices, it acquires 
another load of pollen : cross-fertilisation is thus effected regularly. 
The third anther (a') is metamorphosed into a broad, purple-spotted 
lobe, which stands in the posterior half of the cavity of the lip and 
leaves only the small lateral orifices described above. The hairs, 
which are arranged in a broad band on the floor of the labellum, 
seem to help the Andrence to climb up towards the orifices, besides 
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attaching them by their secretion. Smaller bees and flies which 
are too large to pass freely through the orifice and too weak to 
force their sides apart, must as a rule perish of hunger within the 
labellum. I have repeatedly found Andrena parvula, K. 5 , dead 
within the labellum, and also the following flies : Empis punctata , 
F., a Cheilosia ( Syrphidcc ), an Anthomyia ( Muscidce ), and considerable 
numbers of Spilogastcr semicinera, Wied. ( Muscidce ). Small 
beetles ( Meligcthcs ) are often able to creep freely out of the 
labellum, but sometimes they are held fast by the sticky pollen and 
remain to perish. 

Cypripcdium barbatum is believed by Delpino to be fertilised by 
flies. Delpino found flies within the labellum of some cultivated 
plants, which afterwards set seed (178, 567). 

Cypripcdium caudatum is believed by Delpino to be fertilised by 
snails (178). 

THE ADAPTIVE MODIFICATIONS OF ALPINE ORCHIDS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF THE LOWLANDS. 

A review of the Orchids that I have observed upon the Alps 
shows that, above the limit of trees, almost the only species which 
occur are those adapted for Lepidoptera, while in the lower regions 
forms adapted for all kinds of visitors occur. The following 
species occur in greater abundance above the level of trees, or are 
restricted entirely to that region : (1) Orchis ustalata , (2) O.globosa, 

(8) Gymnadenia conopsca, (4) G. odoratissima, (5) G. albida, (6) 
Peristylus viridis, (7) Nigritella angustifolia (N. suaveolens, as being 
probably a hybrid, cannot be included), (8) Platanthera solstitialis, 

(9) Chamceorchis alpinn. Of these, six (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8) are un- 
doubtedly, and two (5, 6) (from the narrow entrance to the spur) 
in all probability, are fertilised by Lepidoptera. While we thus 
find that of the loftier Alpine Orchids at least two-thirds, but 
probably eight-ninths, are adapted for Lepidoptera, in Westphalia 
we find that, of thirty-five species, 1 at most six 2 are adapted for 
Lepidoptera, and most of these are very sparingly visited by 
them (609). 

1 Orchis pyramidalis, 0. morio, 0. mascula, O. laxillora, 0. coriphora, 0. militaris, 
0. tridentata, 0. sambucina, 0. latifolia, O. maculata, Gymnadenia conopsea, G. 
albida, Platanthera bifolia (solstitialis), P. chlorantha, Peristylus viridis, Herminium 
Monorchis, Ophrys muscifera, O. apifera, O. aranifera, Epipogon Gmelini, Cephal- 
anthera pallens, C. ensifolia, C. rubra, Epipactis latifolia, E. microphylla, E. viridi- 
flora, E. atrorubens, E. palustris, Listera ovata, Goodyera repens, Spiranthes autum- 
nalis, Malaxis paludosa, Liparis I-oeselii, Cypripcdium Calceolus. 

* Orchis pyramidalis, Gymnadenia conopsea, G. albida, Flatnnthera bifolia (solsti- 
lialis), P. chlorantha, Peristylus viridis. 
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Tribe Zingiber ecu. 

Hedychium and Alpinia are adapted for cross-fertilisation by 
insects. The visitors must come in contact first with the stigma 
and afterwards with the anthers (172, 352). Delpino conjectured 
that Hedychium must be fertilised by Lepidoptera, and long after- 
wards found scales of Lepidoptera on the stigma of the plant 
(177). Fritz Miiller has shown that the flowers of Hedychium 
are arranged so that the pollen may be transported by the wings 
of long-tongued butterflies. 

Zingiber ojfLcinarmn . — Cross-fertilisation is ensured in case of 
insect- visits by the prominent position of the stigma (351). 

The cultivated plant in South Brazil is only reproduced by 
vegetative means, and is quite barren, though pollen, stigma, and 
ovule seem to reach normal development. This sterility is 
perhaps due to the plants being all portions of one original 
stock (359). 

Tribe Marantem. 

Calctthea ( Marania ) zebrina, Meyer, and C. discolor, Lindl., 
have, according to Hildebrand, an explosive arrangement, com- 
parable to that of several Papilionaceas. A hood-shaped petal, on 
the under side of the almost horizontal flower, surrounds the style, 
which carries at its extremity the funnel-shaped stigma, and above 
the stigma the pollen which is shed upon it in the bud. The 
weight of an insect- visitor alighting on the petal itself or on a 
hooked process of it, sets the style free. The style then curves 
backwards and inwards, so that the ventral surface of the insect, 
is first swept by the stigma and then dusted with fresh pollen. 
The style in curving backwards closes the path to the honey, 
so that each flower is only visited once (360, p. 617 ). Delpino 
investigated Marania bicolor and M. canna folia, and found their 
flower almost identical in structure with the species described by 
Hildebrand. He, however, found that part of the style between 
the stigma and the pollen secretes a sticky fluid, which is applied 
to the insect’s proboscis and causes the pollen to adhere. 

Thalia dealbata, Fras., has similar flowers, which are visited 
and fertilised abundantly at Florence by the hive-bee. 

Delpino has tried, by comparing the flowers of Marantacece 
with those of Musacece, Zingiberaceoe, Cannacece, Orchidcm and 
Graminece, to trace out the genetic relations of these orders (175). 
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Maranta arundinacea, L., is sterile in South Brazil, where it is 
only propagated asexually. The flowers have ceased to produce 
pollen, but retain the elastic style (359). 

Tribe Cannece. 

Canna. — At an early period the anthers shed all their pollen 
upon the expanded style, from which it is removed by insects and 
conveyed to other flowers (Delpino, 172). According to Hilde- 
brand, spontaneous self-fertilisation very often takes place, and 
leads to the production of good fruit (351, 352). 

Tribe Muse ce. 

Strelitzia regincc , Ait. — The two inner and inferior perianth- 
segments, which inclose the five anthers, separate when a visitor 
presses upon them in trying to enter the flower ; the anthers then 
emerge and come in contact with the under surface of the visitor. 
The stigma is exserted, and is accordingly always touched before 
the anthers. Delpino supposed, and Darwin showed by direct 
observation, that the fertilisers are honey-sucking birds (356, p. 
508 ; 360, p. 673 ; 178, p. 232 ; 567, p. 4 ). At the Cape of Good 
Hope, it is fertilised by Nectarinidse (164, p. 371 ). 

Musa. — The Bananas which are cultivated in South Brazil and 
propagated only by asexual means, are barren ; their anthers 
produce very little pollen and wither without dehiscing (359, 
p. 275 ). The flowers of Musa attract insects by an abundant 
secretion of sweetish jelly. Trigorm ruficrus, Latr., is attracted in 
swarms (590, I. p. 14 ). 


Om IRIDE.E. 

387 . Iris Pseud-acorus, L. — The honey is secreted by the 
lower portion of the perianth (dd! 1 , Fig. 181 ), and is collected in 
the space Q>) between it and the pistil (a). Access to it is only 
possible at three points, between the lower portion of each outer 
lobe of the perianth and that of the petaloid style above it. The 
filament, adhering as a longitudinal ridge to this portion of each 
perianth-segment, divides the passage to the honey into two separate 
openings ( b b) ; thus altogether six somewhat narrow passages, two 
at the base of each stigmatic lobe, bounded laterally by the pro- 
jections from the outer perianth-segments, form the only approaches 
to the honey. An insect must have a proboscis at least 7 mm. 
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in Jength to be able to reach the honey through these passages, 
and obe of at least double that length to drain one of these spaces 
of its honey. Each foliar division of the style bears on its under 
surface near its apex a scale-like process, whose upper surface is 
the true stigma. Hence insects touch the stigma with their backs 
only when creeping in under the petaloid style ; for as they creep 
out again they push the papillar surface upwards. Close under 
the petaloid styles* lie the three anthers, whose pollen-covered 
surfaces are directed downwards. Self-fertilisation is thus rendered 
impossible. 



, Fio. 1S1 . — h i* Paeud-acorut, L. 

1. — Transverse section through the tubular part of the perianth. 

2. — Transverse section through the perianth, at the point where its six segments become free. 

8.— Transverse section somewhat higher than 2, to show the relation of the three pairs of nectaries 

to the divisions of the style and ttie outer segments of the perianth. 

a, style ; a' a' a', the three foliaceous divisions of the style ; b, lioney receptacle ;ccc. lower part 
of filaments, adherent to the outer segments of the perianth, d A d ; d' d' d\ inner segments of the 
perianth ; e e , the two ridges on each outer segment of the perianth, which, together with the bases of 
the filaments, bound the entrance to the nectary. 


Sprengel , 1 has given a very full account, with figures, of the 
flowers of Iris Pscudacorus and I. Xipliium. His observations of 
insect- visitors were, however, not nearly sufficient, and his 
conception of the mode of fertilisation must be modified. 

In Sprengel’s opinion, both species of Iris are fertilised exclusively 
by humble-bees. A bee alights on one of the large outer segments of 
the perianth, toward the base of which it pushes its way under the 
over-hanging petaloid style, until it reaches the entrances to the two 
nectaries. After it has sucked the honey it crawls backwards to its 
starting-point, and then flies to the second outer perianth-segment, 
where it performs the same operation ; thence to the third, thence to 
another flower, and so on. On entering the flower, the back of 
the bee rubs the upper surface of the scale projecting from the 

1 Sprengel, No. 702 , pp. 69-78, Plate IJ. 
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petaloid style, which is the functional stigma ; a little further on 
it rubs against the pollen-covered surface of the anther, which lies 
close to the petaloid style. In this way, Sprengel declared that 
two stigmas in each flower were regularly fertilised by means of 
pollen from the previously-visited anthers of the same flower, and 
that the stigma first visited in each flower was always cross- 
fertilised by means of pollen from the preceding flower : thus self- 
fertilisation took place twice as frequently as cross-fertilisation. 
Though Sprengel was not aware of the advantage of cross-fertilisa- 
tion, lie was repeatedly led by his observations to the conclusion 
“that nature is unwilling that any hermaphrodite flower be 
fertilised by means of its own pollen.” Ill order to adhere to this 
theory in the case of Iris, which he abandoned again and again in 
other cases, Sprengel chose to look upon each third of the flower 
in Iris as a separate hermaphrodite flower, which thus was 
regularly cross-fertilised. 

My frequent observations of insect-visits differ materially from 
SprengeVs view of the case. It is true that humble-bees visit 
the flower of Iris pscudacorus , but they, as a rule, act in a way 
very different from that which Sprengel described; and a very 
much more frequent visitor is, in my experience, the long tongue d 
hover-fly, Ilhingia rostrata. 

In many flowers of Iris pscudacoms the petaloid styles stand 
G to 10 mm. above the corresponding outer perianth-segments. In 
others each petaloid style lies so close to the perianth-segments 
that only a very small passage is left, which, owing to the con- 
vexity of the style, lies immediately below the stigma. These two 
forms of flowers have adapted themselves to different fertilising 
agents. 

In flowers of the first variety the fly ( Ilhingia ) crawls along 
the outer perianth -segment to the nectaries without touching 
either stigma or anther; it inserts its proboscis (11 mm. long) 
into one nectary after the other, and then moves a few steps 
backwards to feed on the pollen. When under the anther it 
raises its head, stretches out its tongue, and so reaches the pollen. 
Then it flies to another perianth-segment of the same flower, or to 
another flower. Its visits to this variety are thus not only useless 
but hurtful, leading to waste of pollen. 

In flowers of the other form this fly creeps through the small 
passage beneath the true stigma, and touches with its back first the 
stigma and then the anther before reaching the nectaries. After 
sucking, it creeps backwards without staying to eat pollen, until it 

N N 
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has passed from beneath the petaloid style, when it flies away to 
another flower or another perianth-segment of the same. If the fly 
be caught as it is creeping backwards from the nectary, many pollen - 
grains may always be found among the hairs on its back ; some of 
these are without fail applied to the stigmatic surface next visited. 
Thus the flowers in which the petaloid -styles stand close to the peri- 
anth-segments are better adapted for fertilisation by Ixhingia in two 
respects than the flowers of the other form : (1) the fly is compelled 
to carry pollen to the stigmatic surface, often to that of another 
flower, and (2) it is hindered from eating pollen ; whereas, in 
the flowers of the other form, Mhingia passes in and out without 
accomplishing fertilisation, and moreover uses up pollen as well 
as honey. 

In relation to bees’ visits the conditions are exactly reversed. 
When the petaloid style lies close upon the outer perianth- 
segment, the opening, which is sufficient for Bhingia, is much 
too small to admit a humble-bee. On May 25th, 1868, I watched 
a large parasitic humble-bee (. Psitftyrus resfalis, Fourc. ? , 25 mm. 
long, and 10 mm. broad) creeping in various directions over the 
flowers ; finally, placing its head above the base of the free part of 
an outer perianth-segment, it inserted its tongue sideways into one 
of the nectaries, and so reached the honey without touching either 
the stigma or anther. 

In flowers of the other form, I have observed frequently in the 
case of Bombus agrorum, B. hurtorum, and B. Rajcllus, that humble- 
bees alight on one of the outer perianth-segments, and creep under 
the petaloid style to the lioney-passages, touching on their way 
both stigma and anther with their backs. Instead of crawling 
backwards along the path they came by, they climb sideways on 
to one of the other outer perianth -segments, and then crawl up it 
to enter beneath the stigma, as before. After completing the 
circuit of the flower and exhausting all its honey, the bee flies to 
another, and so effects cross-fertilisation regularly. 

Occasionally, but only in those few' floivers where the position 
of the petaloid styles was intermediate between the forms that I 
have described as typical, I have seen humble-bees creeping back- 
wards from under cover of the style, as Sprengel describes them. 

The flowers of Iris psciulacoms thus present the interesting 
peculiarity that although originally, as their dimensions show, they 
were adapted simply for bees, they have since to a great extent 
become adapted for fertilisation by flies ( Itkingia ). Each of the 
two extreme forms has its own advantages and disadvantages. 
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Those flowers fitted for fertilisation by bees are at an advantage 
in that the bees always cause cross-fertilisation of separate plants ; 
but at a disadvantage from having their pollen exposed to robbery 
by Rhingia. The flowers adapted for fertilisation by Rhingia have 
the disadvantage that self-fertilisation is as frequently or even 
more frequently caused than cross- fertilisation ; but possess the 
advantage that their pollen is not liable to be wasted, and that 
they receive more numerous visits. Advantages and disadvantages 
must be about equally balanced in the two varieties, since natural 
selection has not enabled either to outstrip the other. The rarity 
of intermediate forms is explained by the fact that such forms 
combine the disadvantages of both extremes; cross-fertilisation 
is not secured, and the pollen is not protected from robbery. 

Besides the visitors already mentioned one or two useless 
guests frequent the flowers. On the variety in which the perianth 
and styles stand wide apart, I once saw Osmia rufa, 9 , engaged in 
sucking honey. This bee was enabled, by the length of its 
probosois (8 mm.), to enjoy the honey without touching either 
stigma or anther. I once saw a hive-bee trying to obtain honey. 
It crept beneath a style without touching the stigma or anther, 
as far as the honey -passages, and then stretched out its 
proboscis (6 min.), which, however, was too short to reach the 
honey. After several unsuccessful attempts the bee deserted the 
plant and settled on flowers of Ranunculus arris. 

Visitors: A. Hynienoptura — A pirfrr .■ ( 1 ) Bombas vestalis, Foure. 9; ( 2 ) 
B. agronun, F. 9 9 5 (3) B- hortorum, L. 9 9 (4) B- Raj oil us, 111. 9 , all four 

Mioking ; (5) Osmia rufa, L. 9 , sucking without effecting fertilisation ; (6) Apis 
lmdliliea, L. 9? vainly sucking honey. B. Dipteru — Syr/ hi/hr : (7) llhingia 
rostrata, L., s. and f.p. 

A species of Cypclla, in S. Brazil, according to Fritz Midler, 
increases its conspicuousness very effectually by not expanding 
its flowers regulurly day by day but by concentrating them upon 
certain days (597). 

Crocus vernus, All. — Honey is secreted by the ovary, and rises 
in the narrow tube (almost filled by the style) nearly to the upper, 
somewhat expanded end. It can only be completely extracted by 
long-tongued Lepidoptera, while humble-bees as a rule can only 
skim the surface. By the violet or more frequently white colour 
the flow r ers seem to be adapted for crepuscular and nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. I have found them visited by Plitsia gamma , less 
often by Vanessa cardui, and occasionally by humble-bees. At first, 

N N 2 
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only the anthers, which dehisce extrorsely, are exposed to contact 
with the insects; afterwards the stigmas unfold between them. 
Cross-fertilisation is thus insured in case of insect-visits ; in absence 
of insects, the cup-shaped or rather grooved stigmas, passing out 
between the anthers, are dusted with their pollen (609, fig. 10). 

In Crocus sativus, All., the ovary secretes honey, according 
to Sprengel (742, p. 68). 

Gladiolus. Treviranus states that flowers of this genus are 
self-fertilised, the style curving back towards the anthers (742). 

Gladiolus segetum has proterandrous flowers formed on the 
Labiate type according to Delpino. In addition to the her- 
maphrodite flowers others occur containing a pistil only (178, 
p. 184, 360, p. 670). 

Gladiolus palmtris, Gand., and G. communis, L., are visited 
by bees and humble-bees (590, ]). 

Ord. LIL1ACE.E. 

388. Asparagus officinalis, L. — This plant supplies an 
undoubted instance of a transition stage between monoecism and 



1— Malt; flower, from below. 

2.— Ditto, after removal of half the perianth. 

8. — Female flower, from below. 

4. — Ditto, after removal of half the perianth. 
a, rudimentary stamen ; b, rudimentary ovary. 


dicecism. The flowers of the male individuals show distinctly 
a rudiment of a pistil (&, 2, fig. 182), and those of the female 
individuals show functionless but still conspicuous rudiments of 
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anthers (a, 3). Occasionally reversion to the hermaphrodite 
condition takes place, and then in the hermaphrodite flowers the 
pistil may sometimes be seen in various degrees of abortion. 1 
The pendulous bell-shaped flowers have a pleasant scent ; in spite 
of their inconspicuous colour they are easily visible at a distance, 
the male flowers, which are 6 mm. long, being much more so than 
the females (3 mm.). This instance confirms Sprengel’s oft- 
repeated rule that the male flowers of diclinic plants are more 
conspicuous than the female, whence insects are likely to visit the 
two kinds of flowers in the proper sequence. Honey is secreted 
and lodged in the base of the corolla. 

Visitors : Hymenoptera — Apidiv : (1) Apis nielli lira, L. $ > s. and c.p., very 
ab. ; (2) Osmia rnfa, L. ^ , s. ; (3) Megachilc centuncularis, L. s. ; (4) 
Prosopis annularis, K. (Sm.) $, s. ; (5) Halictus sexnotatus, K. , c.p., here 
and there looking for pollen in the female flowers and effecting fertilisation 
occasionally. 

389. Convallaria majalis, L. — When the flower opens, and 
before «the anthers ripen, the stigma is already covered with long 



Fig. 1S3 . — Convallaria majalin, I.. 

] . — Flower, from below'. 

2.— Ditto, after removing half the corolla, with three of the stamens. 
st, lilaments ; a, anthers ; fr, ovary ; n, stigma. 


papillae ; yet if a ripe anther be passed over its surface scarcely 
any pollen adheres. Afterwards, when the anthers have dehisced, 
the stigma becomes covered with a sticky fluid, to which pollen 
adheres readily. I have not found honey in the flowers, though 
I have frequently seen hive-bees visiting them. The bees collected 
pollen hanging to the pendulous flowers and inserting their heads 
and forelegs. They thus brought their heads in contact with 
the stigma before the anthers, and performed cross-fertilisation 
regularly. Then as the bee swept the pollen from the anthers 
with the tarsal brushes of its- forelegs, it dusted its head anew 
1 Breitenbach, Bot. Zeitung, Nov. 11, 1878. 
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with pollen. In absence of insects, self-fertilisation takes place 
regularly, as Hildebrand has shown (351); for the anthers stand 
close round the style and apply their pollen to the marginal 
papillae of the trilobed stigma. 

390. Convallaria multiflora, L. — The honey lies at the 
base of the flower between the perianth and the ovary. The 
length of the perianth tube, which is 11 to 15 mm. long (or even 
18 mm. in cultivated plants) protects the honey from short-lipped 
insects, and the pendulous position of the flower protects it from 
rain. Humble-bees visit the flowers ; they thrust their heads into 
the wide part of the tube, and touch the stigma which stands 
in the mouth of the flower, and the anthers which ripen simul- 
taneously with it, with opposite sides of their heads or tongues. 
They thus effect cross-fertilisation regularly. In each flower the 
bee in touching one side of the stigma thrusts the opposite 
side against the anthers. In absence of insects, spontaneous 
self-fertilisation occurs. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Ap'uhv : ( 1) Bomlms agrorum, F. $ (12 — 15); 
(2) B. hortornm, L. ^ (19—21), e., hanging, hack downwards, on the flowers. 

B. Diptera — Syrph'uhr. : (3) Rhingia rostrata, L. (11 — 12), very ah., often two 
at the mouth of the same flower, — sucking in vain for honey, which its tongue 
is too short to reach, then collecting pollen and occasionally effecting fertilisa- 
tion by stroking the st igmas. 

Convallaria verlicillata, L., is adapted for fertilisation by bees ; 

C. polygonatum, L., for fertilisation by humble-bees. The anthers 
and stigma are matured simultaneously, and, in C. vcrticillala at 
least, some pollen as it emerges from the anthers always reaches 
the stigma. It is probable that it is outstripped in its action by 
pollen brought from other flowers (609). 

Aspidistra elatior, Blume. — Buchenau described the structure 
of the flower thoroughly, but was unable to elucidate its 
mechanism fully. Delpino, however, has endeavoured, with 
apparent success, to explain the mechanism of the flower, though 
he failed to find it visited by insects (1 18, 178, 360). 

The capitate stigma closes the flower, leaving only four small 
openings through which Delpino supposes small flies to enter; 
the pollen falls out of the anthers and lies in the cavity of the 
flower. The flies emerge all dusted with pollen, and alighting on 
the stigma of another flower place .some pollen there before they 
find the small entrance. 
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Bohdea japonic a, Kunth. — This plant is, according to Delpino, 
a link between the Asparagincm and the Aroidece . It possesses 
a kind of spadix, on which the flowers are arranged in a close, 
uninterrupted spiral. The fact that the limb of the perianth is 
spread out exactly on a level with the points of the anthers and 
stigma led Delpino to think that fertilisation was effected by small 
animals crawling over the flowers. He observed snails ( Helix 
aspcrsa, If. vcrmicv, laris ) greedily eating the perianth, which is 
yellow and fleshy ; after devouring about ten flowers they crawled 
to another spadix. Only those flowers on which the snails had 
crawled proved fertile ; the flowers were found to be barren to 
their own pollen. These observations leave no doubt that snails 
are really efficient fertilising agents. 

Tritoma Uvaria is adapted for fertilisation by diurnal 
Lepidoptera (228). 

Yucca . — According to Riley (108) the species of Yucca which 
are provided with a dehiscent capsular fruit, and the moth which 



■Ditto, -with outspread wings. 

(>.— Head, m, mandibular pulp ; m\ first, joint, of ditto ; po, pollen. 
7. - Mandibular palp of female. 

K— Ditto, of malo. 

0.- Ovipositor. 

10 — A bristle from 7. 

(4—10, after Riley). 


effects their cross-fertilisation (. Pronvba yucca sell a, Riley) stand in 
close interdependence. In the female of this moth the first joint 
of each of the two maxillary palps is transformed into a long 
prehensile organ, which can be rolled up, and which serves to seize 
the pollen with. After the female has bored the ovarv in several 
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places and deposited an egg in each hole, it repeatedly collects 
pollen from the anthers with these peculiar organs, places it on 
the stigma, and thrusts it into the cavity, the moisture in which it 
at the same time sucks. The larvae now develop in the ovary, and 
along with them the seeds, which serve as their food, develop also, 
and in such numbers that the propagation of the plant remains 
ensured. When full-grown the larva bores a hole through the 
capsule, lowers itself to the ground by a thread, bores some inches 
deep into the ground and spins a cocoon in which it passes autumn, 
winter, and spring ; it passes into the pupa stage about fourteen 
days before the Yuccas begin to flower and emerges at the time 
when they do so (667 — 671, &c.). 

Farad isia Liliastrum , Bertolon, is adapted for fertilisation by 
nocturnal Lepidoptera. The honey is very abundant, and is 
secreted, as in Convallaria, by the deep longitudinal slits in the 
ovary, between the carpels. The flower is white, and the stigma 
and anthers are placed as in Liliuni Martagon, Loniccra Fericly- 
mcnnm, and many other nocturnal flowers (609, fig. 7 ). 

Erenmrm spcciabilis. — The flowers lose their conspicuousness 
before the stigma and anthers are mature (367). As in the case of 
Weigelia, Lantana, and many other flowers whose colours change, 
the gain hereby is that the less intelligent and useless guests are 
attracted away to the more conspicuous flowers which contain no 
treasure for them (612). 

891 . Antherioum ramosum, L. — The flowers are regular, and 
open widely, exposing their honey so much that the most short- 
lipped insects can see and reach it. The honey is secreted by the 
upper part of the ovary, on which it lies in three drops (Sprengel, 
pi. xxiii. fig. 8). 

On the Rehmberg near Miililberg in July, 1868 , I had an 
opportunity of observing this plant in sunny weather under its 
natural surroundings. The flowers were assiduously visited by 
bees, sucking honey and collecting pollen. Each time they alighted 
they first touched the projecting stigma and then the anthers, thus 
causing cross-fertilisation regularly. A handsome black and green 
fly (. Merodon amcus, Mgn.) hovered round the flowers in even greater 
numbers than the honey-bee, sucking the honey and eating pollen ; 
it was in fact the principal fertiliser. Two butterflies, the Swallow- 
tail ( Papilio Machaon ) and a Fritillary (. Melitcea Athalia , Esp.), 
sucked the honey. Their long thin tongues did not touch or only 
touched by accident the stigmas and anthers ; but as they usually 
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sat upon one flower while sucking another, cross-fertilisation 
(owing to the prominent situation of the stigma) was often effected 
by pollen adhering to the under surface of their bodies. In absence 
of insects, self fertilisation can only take place in flowers directed 
more or less downwards. 

Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — Ap'uiw: (1) Apis mellifica, L. $ , s. and f.p. 
R. Diptera — Syrphidw (2) Merodon scneus, Mgn., s. and f.p. C. Lcpidoptera 
— Rhopalocera : (3) Papilio Macliaon, L., s. ; (4) Melitrea Atlialia, Esp., s. 
Visited also by many other insects. See No. 590 , 1 . 

Anthcricum Liliago, L. — The flower resembles that of the 
former species (590, 1). 

392. Allium ursinum, L. — When the flower first opens the 
style is only from one-third to one-half of its ultimate length ; 
the papillae arc not yet developed on the stigma, and the 
anthers are still all immature. First of all the three inner anthers 
dehisce at slow intervals, one after the other ; at this stage 
the style has reached three-quarters or more of its full length 
(44 to 5 mm.). Then the three outer anthers dehisce one after 
another ; the style has now reached its full length (6 mm.), and 
the papilhe on the stigma become developed. The flowers are thus 
imperfectly proterandrous. The anthers dehisce introrselv, and 
then turn that side which is covered with pollen more or less 
upwards. In specimens flowering in my room I found some flowers 
in which the style was so bent during the last stage that the stigma 
touched one of the anthers which still retained some of its pollen. 
In this way self-fertilisation was effected to a limited extent when 
no insect visited the flower. In a wood at Stromberg Schloss- 
berg on the 16th May, 1868, I saw Bomhus pratorum, flying 
quickly from flower to flow'er of A. ursinum ; she thrust her proboscis 
into each flower in search of honey, and after scarcely two seconds 
hurried on. The honey is secreted by the ovary, in the three 
notches between the carpels, and fills the space between these 
notches and the bases of the three inner stamens. Hence the bee 
when sucking must touch the stigma with one side of its head and 
the anthers with the opposite side, and, in old flowers, can only 
lead to cross-fertilisation. 

393. Allium cepa, L. — The honey in this species is placed in 
the same .position as in the preceding one ; the anthers and stigma 
are also similarly situated. 
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Visitors: A. Hymenoptera — (a) Apidcr : (1) Bombus terreatris, L. 3 > (2) 
Halietus cylindricus, F. 3 ; (3) Prosopis punctulatisaima, Sm. ; (b) Sphegido • : 
(4) Miscus campestris, Latr. B. Dipt era— (5) Empia livida, L., all Fucking. 


Allium earinatum and A. Jhtvlosum . — Sprengel found these 
species to be proterandrous. He has observed honey-bees in 
numbers sucking honey on the Mowers of the latter. 

Allium sphrrrncrplntltnn, L., is visited by bees, flies, and 
Lepidoptera (609). 

Allium StJwnoprcmm ?, / 3 . alpinum, is proterandrous and very rich 
in honey. It is much visited by small moths ( C ra mbits), even at 
2,000 m. above the sea-level (665). 

Allium rotund urn, L., is adapted for fertilisation by sand-wasps 
and bees. The three nectaries are concealed by the expanded 
bases of three of the stamens; the 1 long filamentous processes of 
the stamens protrude from the Mower, and probably Serve to guide 
the bee towards the honey 590, i). 

Allium v irf oriole, L., is markedly proterandrous. The honey is 
displayed openly, and the yellowish-white Mowers, which are ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous on their tall stalks, are visited by numerous 
Mies, bees, and Lepidoptera (609). 

Allium sibirirnm has proterandrous Mowers, which have b< < 11 
figured by Axell {if}. 

The Mowers of J Inna-oral l is fulm are st * rih • to tla-ir own 
pollen according to Sprenpel :'p. 4d . 

Musrari hut n/oidts, Mill., and M ror, jnosn m h Mill , ar« visit, d 
bv bees and adapted for fertilisation by them ;<>o, I 

Srilla mnritimn, L., is visited by ho.* 590, I . 

394 . Hyacinth rs oiukxtaus, L.— -The perianth forms a 
tube, 12 to 14 mm. or more in length, produced into six outspread 
and recurved teeth. In its lower third is the; ovary, with a short 
style and tripartite stigma ; in the middle third ate the anthers, 
which dehisce introrsely and ripen at the same time as the stigmas. 
No free honey is secreted, but the wall of the jH-riatith is Meshy 
and succulent, and is probably lw*red by long-tongued insert - 
visitors. W hen an insects proboscis is thrust into a Mower it 
touches the anthers and stigmas with opposite sides, and so cross- 
fertilisation is favoured. Spontaneous self-fertilisation on u only 
occur in Mowers which happen to Ik: inclined sideways. • 

Honey is said by Linnaeus and by Sprengel to Ik* secreted in 
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three glands in the angles of the ovary, but I have not been able 
to detect it (cf. W. J. Behrens, No. 51). 

Visitora : A. Hymenopt<»ra — Apid<r : { 1) Bombns terresf rin, L. 9; (2) An- 
thophora pilipos, F. 9 , »1>. ; (3) An (Irena fulva, Schrk. 9 ; (4) Osmia nifa, 

L. £ , very ab., all slicking. B. Diptera— SyrphuJen : (5) Cheilosia sp. sucking 
in vain for honey. C. C'oleoptera— NitOIulirla- ; ( 6 ) Mel igethes, on the anthers 
in large numbers, apparently feeding on the pollen. See also No. 590 , 1 . 

Hoy din scrotum, Rchb. — This plant shows an advance on the 
foregoing Liliacea* in the possession of special nectaries, consisting 
of a thick ridge at the base and in the middle line of each segment 
of the perianth. The flower is proternudrous, but the stigma 
ripens simultaneously with the inner whorl of stamens; in some 
cases it stands on a level with their anthers, in others above them, 
so that self-fcrtiiisatiori is possible or not respectively '609). 



u 


J, ilium Mortnyon, L., is adapted for cross-fertilisation by Sphin- 
guhe; Noctuida* also assist in the work. The anthers and stigma 
ri|>en simultaneously, and are touched by the feet ami under surface 
of the insect. Self- fertilisation also occurs, as Sprengel found The 
perfume of the Hi over begins to be emitted strongly at night 
(570, >90, I, 6091. 

Lilium hulhiu-nnn, L., is adapted for fertilisation by diurnal 
Lepidoptera. A nectary in this species and in L. Martoyon is 
situated in the middle line at tin- base of each segment of the 
perianth ; hut it is not a ridge merely, as in l.hydia, but a deep 
groove, whose edges, bordered bv stiff hairs, rise up and arch over 
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to form a tube, through which the honey has to be sucked. All 
but' long-tongued insects are thus excluded (570, 609). 

Lilium croceum, Chaix., is sterile to its own pollen (248). 

Gagea lutea, Schult., and G. arvcnsis, Schult. — The former is 
proterogynous, but the anthers dehisce soon after the stigma is 
mature. Bees visit both species (590, I.). 

Gagea Liottardi, Schult. — Anthers and stigma ripen simul- 
taneously, but the golden colour of the flowers and the abundant 
honey attract numerous insect-visitors, chiefly Diptera, so that 
cross-fertilisation must generally occurs (609). 

Fritillaria impcrialis, L., is visited by the hive-bee (590, 1). 

395. Colchicum autumxale, L — In most cases, the use 
of a long, tubular corolla is to exclude short-lipped insects 
from the honey when they are useless for the work of ferti- 
lisation. But Sprcngel has rightly insisted (702, p. 20S) that 
in this plant the length of the corolla-tube (which rises directly 
from the bulb) is merely of use in permitting the fruit to lie 
buried in the earth, and indeed hidden within the bulb, and so 
to be sheltered from cold during the winter. The honey does not 
lie in the corolla-tube, but is secreted by the yellow outer surface 
of the lower part of the free portion of the filaments; and it li*s 
within grooves of the corolla, covered over by protective hairs 
The stigmas mature before the anthers (a fact which Sprengel 
overlooked), but remain fresh and capable of fecundation until tin- 
anthers ripen. If insects’ visits occur in time, cross-fertilisation 
is inevitable, owing to the proterogynous dichogamy of the flower ; 
if they do not occur till late, self-fertilisation also is possible, but 
it is rendered unlikely by the circumstance that the anthers turn 
their pollen-covered sui faces outwards; if no insects visit the flower 
this movement of the anthers probably prevents spontaneous self- 
fertilisation. 

On the morning of Sept. 19, 1K09, at Driburg, I found several 
flowers still closed in their night's sleep, which when oftened 
displayed anthers not yet ripe, but stigmas richly coated with 
pollen. Rather later, when the sun came out, I found several 
males of Bombas hortorum busy creeping or flying from flower to 
flower, and sucking honey from the angles between the filaments 
and petals. As they crept into the flowers they touched both 
stigmas and anthers with their forelegs, hear!, or the anterior part 
of their bodies, dusting these parts plentifully with pollen in flowers 
whose anthers were mature. 
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Tofieldia calyeulata, Wahlenb., is pro terogy nous ; T. borealis, 
Wahlenb., is homogamous. The flowers in both species are 
yellow, and the visitors are chiefly, but not exclusively, flies and 
beetles. The much smaller flowers of T. borealis are less visited 
than the more conspicuous flowers of T. calyeulata , but the former 
species makes up in part by an increased secretion of honey. Its 
flowers, being homogamous, have a better chance of self-fertilisation 
in default of insect-visits (609). 

Methonica (Glorwsa) super la has a pendulous flower, whose 
stamens and style are directed horizontally outwards, and serve, 
according to Delpino, as a platform for insects (172). Hildebrand 
states that in young flowers the style serves as an alighting-place, 
while the stamens lie deej>er ; and that in older flowers the 
stamens assume this function, so that cross-fertilisation of young 
flowers with pollen from older proceeds regularly ('352). 

Paris (juadrifo/in. — 1 was long puzzled to discover how this 
flower is fertilised. 

Tlxj stigmas are already mature when the flowers open ; the 
anthers dehisce several days later, the stigmas still remaining 
fresh. The pollen-grains arc about 04 mm. long bv 010 mm. 
broad ; they remain adhering in great (juantity to the ripe 
anthers, but fly off on the slightest touch in a cloud of separate 
grains. The nature of the pollen and the complete absence of 
honey and of a coloured perianth point to the flowers as being 
anemophilous. The stiff tilaments ami the long connectives, which 
are produced into awn-like prolongation*, do not support this view, 
unless they assist the transport of the pollen by the wind when 
they are shaken by pollen-feeding flies alighting on them. 

I wrote tin* above in 1*7-. and I did not discover till six years 
later that the flower of becomes intelligible in all its parts 

when one looks upon it as adapted for Diptera ; and I observed 
then that in fact it is visited by Diptera. The dark purple ovarv, 
crowned by four stigmas of the same colour, glitters as if it were 
covered with moisture ; and by this appearance and by its dis- 
agreeable smell it attracts Seatuphayn mmlnria and other carrion- 
feeding Diptera. Those visitors often alight upon the stigma 
and lick the ovary with their ial>ellu\ and then climbing up the 
anthers, dust the soles of their feet or the w hole umler-surface 
of their bodies with pollen. So, flying away to other flowers, they 
accomplish cross-fertilisation (589). 

Veratnlm album, L., is proterundrous. Some plants possess, in 
addition to the hermaphrodite flowers, male flowers also ; others 
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bear male flowers only. That is to say, the species exhibits a 
paSsage through andromonoecism to androdioecism. The flowers 
are dirty-yellow, and the visitors are principally flies (609). 


REVIEW OF LILIACEJS. 

In regard to the genetic relations of Liliacea;, the following 
conclusions mav be drawn from the floral characters that have 
just been described. 

The Liliacea 1 must have once possessed open, regular flowers 
devoid of honey, visited and cross -fertilised by pollen-seeking 
insects only. They attained, after dividing into several groups, 
to the secretion of open, freely accessible, honey, partly secreted 
by the segments of the perianth, partly by tin* carpels; and 
in part, they still remain honeyless, and are still crossed only by 
insects which collect or feed on pollen (Tulipa), or elfo have 
become developed into deceptive flowers which attract stupid carrion 
loving flies (Paris). Those Liliaceie in which honey is secreted by 
the carpels have in part open flowers with generally accessible 
honey (Tofieldia, Antbericum; : but in part they have become 
adapted, by approximation of the perianth-segments, for a limited 
but still very miscellaneous lot of visitors Allium', or even to a 
special long-proboscised form (Paradisja), or by mliesion of tin* 
perianth-segments into a longer or shorter pendulous bell, to bees 
in general (Conrallaria rrrtiriH(ttn) or to bumble-bees and other 
long-proboscised bees only (O. Polyiioiuihtin . Similarly those 
Liliacea^ in which the honey is secreted by the segments of the 
perianth have in part remained with fully <>r moderately open 
flowers, destined for cross-fertilisation chiefly by short lipped in- 
sects (Diptera), (Veratrum, Gagea, Lloydia) ; in others the j*riuntli- 
segments have become approximated without cohesion to form a 
pendulous bell, fertilised by bees Fritillaria , in others the 
nectaries have become modified into narrow covered grooves, 
which are only accessible to Lepidopteru G. ilium ; ami, finally, 
in this last genus adaptation has passed from diurnal Lepidopter.i 
to Sphingidae in the case of JAlium Martatjtn. 

These various adaptations have all taken place with complete 
or almost complete retention of the regular symmetry of the flower ; 
only the adaptation to Lepidoptera (in Paradisia and Lilium) ami 
the oblique position of the flower in Antbericum have caused an 
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unsymmetrical curvature of the reproductive organs especially of 
the style. 

The colour of the perianth in Liliacese must originally have 
been greenish, as it still is in Paris, while the flowers at first 
made themselves conspicuous to insects by the colour of the 
reproductive organs. By the selective agency of short-lipped 
insects, those flowers which had freely-visible honey, and then 
such as had their honey partially concealed, developed greenish- 
yellow colours (Veratrurn), yellow (Tofieldia, Gagea), greenish- 
white and white -Lloyd in. Anthericum), and their ]>erianth- 
segments became devoted to purposes of display. It was only 
when sand-wasps, bees, long-tongued flies and Lepidoptera began 
to play a leading part as the fertilising agents, and led to the 
development of flowers that were no longer accessible to the 
great host of short-lipped visitors, that red, violet, and blue 
colours began to he develojh-d through the higher colour-sense of 
these insects. In the genus Allium, for instance, the species with more 
accessible honey A. ursimnn, A. virtoriuk) have a white perianth; 
those with less accessible honey, which are visited chiefly by 
sand-wasps and bees, and also by Lepidoptera and long-proboseised 
flies (•' ;f. . 1 . have the perianth red. In Liliaceie, 

as in other cases, the flowers which aie fertilised by bees have by 
far the greatest variety of colour, as we see by a glance at Tulipa, 
Fiitillaria, Scilla, Muscari, llyacinthus. Asparagus, and Conval- 
laria. The colours of those which are fertilised by Lepidoptera 
an* far less various. Li/ium rmn. which is fertilised by 

diurnal Lepidoptera, is clothed in fiery red; Paradisia, which is 
adapted for nocturnal species, is white: L. Mart " which 
only became modified for Sphinghhe supplementarily, has ex- 
changed its bright colours for dull ones since it ce;ised to be 
fertilised by diurnal Lepidoptera 609 , pp. 55, 5u . 

oitD. amaryllidkj:. 

31)6. GalantiU's nivalis, All. — Sprengel has given a full, 
and on the whole accurate, account of this flower ; he was, however, 
inaccurate in regard to the structures which he supposed to 
shelter the honey, ami his account is incomplete in regard to the 
circumstances which favour cross-fertilisation. 

The green parts of the grooves on the inner surface of the 
inner petals secrete ami lodge the honey, which is sufficiently 
sheltered from rain by the pendulous position of the flower. As 
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Sprengel has correctly stated, the six anthers, which lie close 
round the style, dehisce by apical slits, and when touched permit 
a little pollen to fall out; each anther sends a process outwards 
"towards the perianth, but this is not at all a contrivance to guard 
the honey from rain, but a very important arrangement favouring 
cross-fertilisation. For when an insect tries to reach the honey, it 
cannot avoid touching one or more of these anther-processes, and 
so causes the pollen to be shaken out upon its head. The style 
projects beyond the anthers, and the insect therefore touches the 
stigma before it gets dusted with the pollen of the flower. In case 
of insect-visits, cross-fertilisation is thus ensured ; but in absence 
of insects self- fertilisation is apt to take place by pollen falling on 
the stigma. 

The hive-bee visits the flowers diligently in sunny weather, 
as Sprengel observed, alighting on one of the outer perianth- 
segments. If in search of pollen, it thrusts its head, forelegs, and 
midlegs into the flower, clinging by means of its hindlegs to the 
outer surface of an inner perianth-segment. With the tarsal 
brushes of its fore and mid-legs it sweeps pollen from the anthers, 
and places it in the baskets on its hindlegs. If it wishes to sin k 
honey, it usually finds it more convenient to use its tore and mid- 
legs tor clinging to the perianth. In either ease the bee’s head 
may always be found covered plentifully with pollen. 

Xffirui.'tHX TazctUi . — Delpino thinks that this sperms is chiefly 
fertilised, like many other Amaryllidoa>. by nocturnal <>r crepuscular 
Lepidoptera. However, lie has directly observed it to Ik- visited 
by Antkophom pilipcs (1/7, p. a to. 

Criiium. — A spc-cies with white, sweet scented flowers, about 
seven inches long, is believed bv Delpino to be fertilised by 
butterflies and by honey -sucking birds in its native country, and 
by butterflies in Florence. He found butterflies’ scales upon tin; 
stigma, and saw good seed repeatedly borne by the flowers. The 
essential organs are o.xserted, and the stigmata- surface is not 
exposed until the anthers have withered (177, p. "Hi). 

Pancratium maritimum. — The honey is very deeply situated, 
and the flower seems to be adapted for Sphinx Convolvuli by which 
it is very frequently visited (172, p. 17 ; 352, j». 7fi4). 

# 

Oud. T ACC ACE Jk 

Tacca ( Ataccia ) criMata . — The flower, in Delpino’s opinion, has a 
similar mechanism to that of Aspidistra ilatior C 1 78, 360). 
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Ord. D 1 0 SC ORE A CEjE. 

Dioscorca . — The species which are cultivated in South Brazil 
and propagated there asexually, never, with one exception, produce 
flowers (359). 


Ohd. PON TEDERIA CE. K. 

PonUthria is remarkable as a triruorphic monocot ylc< Ion. My 
brother Fritz Muller found only long-'styled and short-styled 
individuals of an apparently trimorphie species of Pontnleria, on 
the banks of the Itajahv-mirim in South Brazil; while another 
species, P. (. Eichorain ) ov/x.s*y>/x, which has been introduced as an 
ornamental plant into the colony of Blumenau, exists there in 
long-, mill-, and short-styled individuals (556). 

Motiorhoria, L, has cleistogamic flowers, according to Kuhn 
(399). 


< > m .. cummi:ll\ackj:. 

Weinmann has obsened subterranean cleistogamie flowers in 
Coni Melina f»u</<iitusU (531). 

Tnuiisnint in ero'ta produces cleistogamic flowers in Kew 

(330). 

Olio. JCXCA 

,/nnens and Luzitfn have anemophilous flowers in which self- 
fertilisation is for the most part rendered impossible by protcrogyuy. 
The proterogy m >us flowers of Luzuln jtihwt have been figured 
by Hildebrand (351, tig. 4 , those of Juncus filiform is by Axell 
(17, p, ,‘hS j. So far as their pro ten igynous condition is concerned, 
the flowers of Luztiln cam/nstris agree perfectly with those of 
h. pilrnei, 

J uncus hu fun ins, according to Batalin (39), is exclusively self- 
fertilised in Russia, the flowers, which are triandrous, remaining 
closed. According to Ascherson (to), the same sj>ecies at Halle has 
ordinary open, lateral, hexamlrous flowers, in additiou to terminal 
cleistogamic, triandrous ones. ^ This statement is confirmed by 
Hausskneeht, 1 who found hybrids between J. Iti/onius and 
J. nphirromiyus, whose flowers always expand fully. 

Luzula lu'lm and L. nina attract insects by their conspicuous 

1 iMonimrhe Zi tOim;, p. SO'i, 1871. 

0 O 
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colour; the former shows in other respects also remarkable 
approximations to the condition of an entomophilous flower. 
Indeed, if the pollen-grains of L. lutca, instead of being smooth and 
powdery, became adhesive, the plant might be supposed to have 
attained the rank of an entomophilous species (609, fig. 1). 

Okd. PALMJC. 

Salmi Adamsoni has a white perianth which contains honey ; 
it is proterogynous and is fertilised by insects {Halida*, Polistm 
gallica). Chammlorca is also entomophilous ; Caros and Syayrus, 
on the other hand, .'ire ancmophilous (l 77. p. (il). 

( >kd. A 110 ID E.E. 

307 . Arum MACULATUM, L. — The arrangement of the flowers 
in this species agrees so completely with Delpinn’s excellent 
account of Arv.m italicnm (17S, that I have little new to add. 
The upper part of the spat he (</, 1, Fig. I No) serves as*a wide, 
conspicuous entrance, guiding small Diptcra [PsyduAa) into the 
lower chamber (c) which forms a temporary prison. The insects 
creep down the dark -red spadix {< ) or sometimes the sides of 
the spathe until they reach the upper part of the chamber (at the 
level of a, h , ], Fig. 1N.V. At this p>int several rows of hairs 
(metamorphosed stamens; radiate outwards, jointing slightly down- 
w anls, from the spadix, and form a palisade which does not 
prevent the small visitors from creeping down into the chamber 
(c), but afterwards prevents them from escaping when they try 
to fly towards the light. Even when they try to escape by 
crawling up the spadix, the sharp downturned points bar their 
way. 

In the first stage of flowering the stigmas only, which are 
borne by the base oi the spadix, are mature ; a foul urnmoniacal 
smell .attracts the Psyehoda* into the prison, where they cross- 
fertilise the stigmas if they have come from other plants. In the 
second stage the stigrnatie papilla? wither, and a drop of honey 
appears in the middle* of each stigma, to reward the little visitors 
for their pains. In the third stage the anthers dehisce, and the 
greater part of their pollen falls upon the floor of the chandler ; 
the insects dust themselves over and over with it, and finally, 
when the palisade of hairs withers in the fourth pefiod, they 
out, and enter another flower in its first stage. 
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Delpino has observed Arum italic urn to be fertilised by six 
different flies, of the genera Ceratopogon. Ckironomus, Sciara, 
Psychoda, Limosina, and Drosophila (178, p. 243). In Arum 
maculatum I have only found Psychoda, but it occurs almost 
constantly, and sometimes by hundreds in a single spathe. I 
could often see, on looking down through the grating, that many 
of the prisoners were trying to fly upwards to the light, and 
falling backwards, or trying to crawl out and being repulsed by 
the sharp points. Whenever I broke open a spathe in the third 
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stage of flowering. I always found a multitude of inmates groping 
about in the thick layer of pollen on the floor of the chamber. 
The Psychoda* which I collected were so various in size and colour 
that I supposed I had obtained at least three species ; but Herr 
Winnertz of Orcfeld tells me that they all belong to the very 
variable specit-s Psychoda phalamndcs, L., which is probably the 
name species found by Delpino in Arum italic um, and identified 
by Rondani as Psychoda nervosa, Schr. 1 

' Acennlitifc to Schinor, P^ychoila phuhtHnuiea, I... is ivit»ntical with P. nervoca, 
Mgn., Htxl perhaps also with Tiputo m-mw, Sclirenk. 


o o 2 
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Arum dracunculus (Dracunculus vulgaris) is visited accord- 
ing *to Delpino by flesh-eating flies, as is also Amorphophallus 
campanulatus (178, p. 238). According to Arcangeli it is fertilised 
almost exclusively by carrion-loving beetles ( Saprinus , Dcrmcstcs , 
Oxytehis (7). 

Arisarum is distinguished from Arum by the following 
features. The edges of the spathe do not meet, the aborted 
stamens are absent, and so the spathe surrounds a cavity which 
insect-visitors can enter or leave at will. The stigmas are still 
capable of impregnation when the anthers, which stand above 
them, dehisce, so that self-fertilisation may occur (1 78, p. 21 ; 
360, p. 501). 

Alocasia odora is supposed by Delpino to be fertilised by 
snails. The spadix is covered in its whole length with normal and 
abortive stamens and pistils; only female flowers occur in the 
lower, wider part of the spathe, and they only are mature in the 
first period. From this chamber an attractive odour issues, and 
the snails are admitted by a narrow entrance. In the second 
stage this entrance closes, and the anthers dehisce. Snails which 
creep on to flowers in this stage seek vainly for the entrance, and 
dust themselves with pollen, which they afterwards carry to tin* 
stigmas of younger plants. Delpino supposes that the snails, after 
effecting cross-fertilisation, are poisoned bv an irritant secretion 
within the chamber of the spathe, and are so prevented from 
devouring the flowers ( 1 78, 360). 

In Delpino’s opinion, Tgphonimn cuspidal am , Arimnut Jili- 
forrne, Amorphophallus vuriabills . At he runt* t ripart it us, and 
species of A nl hurt am are also fertilised by snails (178, p. 23H). 

Arum ternaium, Thnbg., is proton »gy nous. There is an upper 
male chamber, and immediately below it a female chamber into 
which the pollen falls upon the imprisoned insects f probably small 
flies), which are afterwards allowed to esrajx.* by a small door 

(107, 596)* 

Arum criuitum. Ait., resembles A. ■macula/ mu, but attnuts 
carrion-flies by means of its strong odour of putrid flesh. The 
smaller visitors are held fast by sticky hairs in the floral chamber 
and digested (688, 689). 

The gigantic Amo'rphopkallu* (Canophallus) Titanum, whose 
spathe is 33 inches in diameter, and the bare part of whose floral 
axis attains a length of 6 feet, is adapted, by its dirty-yellow and 
dark-purple colours, for dung- and carrion-flies (48). 

Hhjlochiton ht/pngeem, Lepr., and St. lannfnlius, Kotsehy and 
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Peyritsch, from Central Africa, remain with their inflorescence, 
which consists of male and female flowers, and is inclosed within 
a spathe (like our A rum), beneath the ground ; the tip only pro- 
trudes, and by it the fertilising agents creep into the floral 
chamber. A similar condition exists in Biarum and Cryptocoryne 
( 222 ). 

Calla prtlvdris, L. — This plant exhibits a first step towards 
the condition of things which is perfected in Arum maculatum. 
Its disgusting smell protects it from injurious animals, and attracts 
carrion-loving flies. The white spathe is very conspicuous, and the 
proterogynous condition is very distinctly marked (590, I.). Eug. 
Warming (j r > 2 ) attributes a share in the work of fertilisation to 
pond-snails. 

Symplvwrpus foitulu s. — This shows an intermediate stage 
between the open spathe of C"Un pa {tutrix and the closed 
prison of Arum mandatum (72S). 

In Amhroainiu Busaii the anthers are within the spathe, the 
stigmas-outsidc, at the end of the spadix. The fertilising agents 
(flies) creep down the spadix, and so in each plant- come in contact 
with the stigmas before the anthers (178, p. 2fl0). 

Anllittrium ]*othuz is proterogynous with short-lived stigmas, 
like most other Aroidea* (177, p. fi2). 


Oku. LEU SACK .E. 

Lemn« minor, L., according to Ludwig, is adapted for fertilisation 
bv insects which live tijnii the surface of the water ; so also, 
apparently, are L. trisulai, L. yiM*t, and l. polyrrhiza (435). 


own. ALISMM'E.E. 

.‘b)S. Ausma Pi. A N'T a< so, L. — The three white or reddish petals 
are yellow at the base, and expand to form a disk about 10 mm. 
in diameter. 

The chief visitors are Syrphida*. They alight sometimes in 
the middle of a flower, in which case the insect’s belly cornea in 
contact with the stigmas and immediately afterwards with the 
anthers ; or they alight on one of the petals and creep towards the 
pollen or honey, in which case various parts of the insect’s body 
come in contact with the anthers, and sometimes also with the 
stigmas. 
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•Although the possibility of self-fertilisation being effected by 
the insect-visitors is by no means excluded, cross-fertilisation is 
very much more probable, for when the insect alights in the 
middle of the flower cross-fertilisation is inevitable, and even if it 
alights on a petal cross-fertilisation is more likely to occur than 
self-fertilisation owing to the relative position of the anthers and 
the drops of honev. 



1 I'.. — .!/<>«« /tiiifflJD, I. 

1 — flower, kpcn from a!«ovr. 

S.— Ditto, in Mile view , »fui r<"uuv*l of tin- 
a, hoiurj -droji* ; t, «U|(tna. 

The six anthers are directed obliquely upwards and outwards, 
and dehisce extrorsely. They stand at a considerable distance 
from the stigmas, which project in the middle of the flower and 
ripen simultaneously with them. Honey is secreted in twelve 
drops by the inner surface of a fleshy ring formed by, the coherent 
bases of the filaments; one drop is placed opposite to each 
filament, and one in the interspace between each pair {a, 1, 2, 
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Fig. 186 ). A fly, starting from a petal, usually applies its 
tongue to the honey-drops one by one, and after each it strokes 
an anther with its labelhe; in so doing it may bring various 
parts of its body in contact with the anthers; but, as a rule, 
the parts which come in contact with the anthers are not those 
which come in contact with the stigmas in the same flower. 

I have not determined whether self-fertilisation takes place in 
absence of insects. 

Visitors: Piptera — SyrphMtr : (1) Eristalia scpulcralis, L. ; (2) Syritta 
pipieiis, L., both ab, ; (3) Ascia pmlagrica, F., very fmp ; (4) Melanostoma 
iueilinn, L. ; (5) Midithreptus periptus, L. ; all sometimeH sucking, sometimes 
eating pollen. 

Alii sum nutans, L. — In floods, the flowers remain closed below 
the surface of the watei, and fertilise themselves (35 1 ). 


Onr». XAIADACE.E. 

TRe plants of this order are aneiuophiloiis or hydrophilous. 

The pro terogy nous flowers of TriyUcKin jmlndre, L., have been 
figured by Axel I 17 ,. 

The sjK'cies of l\>tam<»jitnn are distinctly anemophilous. The 
protcrogvnous flowers of /'. p> rfoliatns, L., have been figured by 
Axell (17, p. :lNJ. 

PositOmiit is supposed by Delpino to be a grass adapted for a 
submerged life (17S;. 

Zodrra is considered by Delpino to be an Aroid modified for a 
submarine existence (178, 11.). Tin* mode of iertilisation of Zoster a 
marina, L., is described by (,‘lavaud (138) and Engler (223). 


()ni>. CYEEllACE.E. 

The plants of this order are throughout anemophilous, but, 
like the grasses, they are bv no means without occasional insect- 
visits. I have very often seen Mil a nod mn a inelf ina , L., busy cm 
the anthers of &irpns pain dr is ; my son Hermann has seen 
several specimens of the hive-bee collecting pollen on Curex 
hirta, L., and I have watched the same insect doing so on 
Car ex montana, L. 
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Ord. GRAMINE.E. 

This whole order consists of plants with well-marked anemo- 
philous flowers. I have, however, often observed a small fly 
(Melanostoma mcllina , L.) busy upon the anthers of various grasses 
( Anthoxanlhum odoratum, Boa annua, Fcstuca prataisis , Agrostis 
alba). Browns mollis and Brachypodium ptmiatum are visited by 
beetles (590, I.). Many grasses are protcrogynous, e g. Aniharan- 
thum odoratum, Alopccurus pmtrnm, Kordas druia (351, p. 19 ). 
Oryza clandestina is remarkable for possessing cleistogaiuic flowers 

(759V 

Secale ccrcak. — Anthers and stigmas mature simultaneously. 
The flowers expand widely, and the essential organs protrude 
freely ; cross-fertilisation can consequently be effected on a very 
large scale by the wind ( 1 So). 2 

Triiicum vufgarc, L. — -Anthers and stigmas mature simulta- 
neously, but the flowers only expand partially and for about a quarter 
of an hour; they then close up permanently. The flower opens 
suddenly, scattering all its pollen, about one-third of which remains 
within the flower while the other two-thirds are shaken out. 
Cross-fertilisation can only be effected by the wind to a much less 
extent than in the preceding species, and Delpino has found by 
experiment that self-fertilisation leads to the production of good 
seed. The flowering period lasts four days, and since each flower 
only expands for a quarter of an hour, a very small fraction of the 
flowers are expanded at any one time ( 1 So). 

Hordcum roly are. — The flowers in the two intermediate rows 
never expand ; those in the four outer rows behave like t he flowers 
of wheat (180). 

Hordcum distich-uni. — While in If. vulgarc all the flowers are 
hermaphrodite, only those in the two central rows are so in 
H. didichum. They also remain closed and fertilise themselves ; 
but occasionally normal open flowers occur among them, which may 
then be cross- fertilised by pollen from the male flowers in the 
four outer rows (180). 

Hordcum and Cryptodachya have deistogamie flowers (167). 

1 AhcIhtboii, XeUuiuj, j». 3S0, 1MJ4. 

s Kuruickc, in Jttyrfs (JartrnfUira, |i. 20, 1 m;i]. 




PART IV. 

GENERAL RETROSPECT. 

In this section I propose to review the various structural 
features of flowers that have already been described in detail, and 
to trace their general effect on the life of the plant. If we cannot 
discover the causes, we may determine accurately the effects, of any 
modification in structure of a flower. 

The various characters of entomophilous flowers which affect 
the life of the plant may be grouped as follows : — 

1. Characters which influence the visits of insects — 
n. General attractions for anthophilous insects. 

a. ( 'olour or scent. 

Money, pollen, shelter, or other substantial benefit. 

Ik Increased attractions for certain insects, gained by the 
exclusion of ot hers. 

a. By colour or scent. 

(3. By concealment of the honey or pollen. 

7. By the time of flowering or the place of growth. 

2. Characters which influence fertilisation — 

a. Mutual adaptations of pollen and stigma, 

1. The insuring of cross-fertilisation in case of insect- 
visits, and of self-fertilisation in absence of insects. 

1. — a. CHARACTERS INDUCING INSECTS' VISITS. 
a. Effect of Gonspicwusness and of Odour. 

In the third section of this book, I have discussed so many 
cases of dpsely allied flowers differing in conspicuousness, and 
at the same time in abundance of insect-visits and in the chances 
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of cross- or self-fertilisation, that it will suffice to refer here to a 
few instances only. We have instituted comparisons between 
similar genera of Umbelliferae, between species of the genera 
Ranunculus, Geranium, Malm, Polygonum, Ccrastium, Epilobium, 
Rubus, Veronica, Cardum, and Hicracium, between different forms 
of Euphrasia ojicinalis, Rhinanthus crista-gaUi, Lysimachia vulgaris, 
etc., and in all cases the same result has been obtained : that, cortcris 
paribus, a species of flower is the more visited by insects the 
more conspicuous it is ; and that when closely allied flowers, alike 
in other respects, differ in conspicuousness and also in the degree 
to which cross-fertilisation is insured in case of insect-visits and 
self-fertilisation prevented in their absence, it is always found that 
cross-fertilisation is the more perfectly insured in the more con- 
spicuous and therefore more abundantly visited flowers. And on 
the other hand, under the same conditions, self-fertilisation is best 
insured in those flowers which are least conspicuous, and which 
therefore are least visited by insects and least likely to be cross- 
fertilised. These three statements are fully proved in the case of 
many plants by observations recorded in the foregoing section ; 
the proof rests upon sound facts and direct observations and not 
in any way on speculation or conjecture. 

Let us proceed to examine the last two of these three state- 
ments, which deal more closely with the act of fertilisation. The 
most important deduction to be drawn from them is, that in 
general anthophilous insects are not limited by hereditary instinct 
to certain flowers, but that they wander about getting their food 
on whatever flowers they find it. For if each insect had its own 
species of flower as most caterpillars have their own particular 
food plant, the abundance of insect-visits to the plant would not 
depend at all upon its conspicuousness. 

In isolated cases we may find a particular insect confining its 
visits exclusively or almost exclusively to a particular flower. I 
give the following instances from my own observations. I have 
found Andreua jlorea only on Bryonia dioica, and A. lull id aides 
only in flowers of Campanula : Audrain II attar juina confines its 
visits almost entirely to Scabiosa arirnsis, Cilissa melanura to 
Lythrum Sahcaria, Macropis lab iota to Lysimachia vulgaris, Osmia 
adnnea and 0. cccmentaria to Ech i am . Bu t these i nsects do not form 
1 per cent, of all the species that I have observed, and even 
of these cases the restriction is only complete in two. 

I have already cited numerous instances of insC'ets seeking 
boney in flowers which contain none or which conceal it beyond 
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their reach. For instance, butterflies may be seen on the honey- 
less flowers of Hypericum perforatum, applying their tongues 
to the base of the flower without either finding honey or piercing 
succulent tissue ; the hive-bee tries in vain to reach the honey 
of Iris Pseud acorns, and Ilhinyia to reach the honey of Dianthus 
deltoidcs and Lamiam vmculntum. Bombas terrestris tries vainly 
to reach the honey of Aquilcyia rulyaris, Primula clatior, Vicia 
Faba, etc., in the legitimate way, but finally bites a hole and steals 
the honey ; various small insects ( Mcliycthes, Andrcna parmda , 
Sfiiloyasfrr Miniriimrfi) visit the flowers of Cypripedium, but find 
no food and, being unable to escape, are starved to death. I 
think I have given enough similar instances in foregoing pages 
to prove beyond doubt that anthophilous insects are not guided 
by hereditary instinct to particular flowers. 

Another class of facts shows dearly that those insects whose 
bodily organisation is least adapted for a floral diet, are also least 
ingenious and skilful in seeking and obtaining their food; so that 
anthophilous insects intelligence seems to advance pari passu 
with structural adaptation. This statement is fully proved by the 
insect lists given in the sequel. The following examples may serve 
to illustrate the point at present. (\><>iniilu stptenipunctata , which 
is not adapted at all for a floral diet, behaves so awkwardly on 
flowers of Erodiam eindarin m that it generally loses its hold and 
often falls to the ground ; and many attempts fail to make it more 
.skilful. Sarcophotja ca maria seeks honey diligently on flowers of 
Polyyonn in Bistorfa, but it usually misses its aim in trying to in- 
sert its proboscis into the flowers ; Andrcna albicans at first is 
equally awkward, but gradually becomes more skilful and learns 
to insert its proboscis with greater accuracy. The hive-bee never 
fails in any ease to insert its proboscis accurately. 

Since we have found that structural adaptation and intelligence 
advance together, it is easy to understand the fact that short- 
lipjH*d insects, little or not at all specialised for a floral diet, can 
usually only find fully exposed honey, such as List era, Pamassia , 
Conuts, and Umbellifera* afford; honey still easily accessible but 
not directly visible to them is passed bv. It is also quite in- 
telligible that the more serialised visitors visit those fiowers most 
diligently which supply them with most booty ; for instance, bees 
furnished with abdominal collecting- brushes visit chiefly flowers 
fitted to apply pollen to their ventral surfaces ; long-tongued bees 
visit chiefly flowers with deep honey-receptacles, whose honey is 
inaccessible to the great mass of insects ; and hawk-moths, which 
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surpass all other insects in length of tongue, visit flowers whose 
honey is accessible to them alone. 

We find that the above-mentioned insects often resort, to a 
certain small extent, to flowers less productive than those that 
they usually frequent. It is rare for a plant which produces 
numerous flowers and much honey or pollen to continue so 
abundant for the whole period that an insect is on the wing that 
that insect can confine its visits to it alone. In such cases it is 
probable that the acquired habit is transmitted instinctively from 
one generation to another. 

The study of particular species of insects confirms the con- 
clusion based on observation of the more conspicuous flowers, 
that in general anthophilous insects are not confined by hereditary 
instinct to certain flowers, but fly about seeking their food on 
whatever flowers they can find it. And hence the circumstance, 
already insisted on, that a flow-er receives the more visits the more 
conspicuous it is, becomes readily intelligible. It is also clear how- 
natural selection must have seized upon and jwrpetuated all 
characters tending to greater conspicuousness. And thus we may 
explain all such phenomena as the development of various colours 
in flowers, the enlargement and increased prominence of the 
coloured surfaces, the association of many flowers together, the 
division of labour iu such associations between reproductive and 
merely attractive members of the community, the appearance of 
the flowers before the leaves in Salic, Comas mascula, etc., and 
many other similar phenomena. 

Effect of Odour. 

The effect of various jjorfumes in a It meting insects is as manifest 
as the effect of eonspicuousness ; and observation shows that strong 
scent is an even more ]>owerful lure than bright colours. The 
richly scented flowers of Convolrulu# anrnsis are far more 
abundantly visited than the larger and more conspicuous but 
scentless flowers of C. septum; the sweet-scented Violet is much 
more visited than the large, brightly coloured, but scentless 
Pansy; the small, insignificant, but strongly jierfumed flowers of 
Lepulium sativum surpass in the abundance of their visitors the 
other more conspicuous but scentless Crucifers. 

/3 . — The Effect of Food Supply. 

Every plant supplies in its pollen a nitrogenous food which is 
readily made use of by many insects, and when once found leads 
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to repeated visits. Hence even well-marked anemopbilous flowers 
are often visited by insects. 1 

This fact is of special importance in explaining the origin of 
entomophilous flowers. For the fact that the lowest and most 
primitive Phanerogams are anemophilous forces us to suppose 
that all entomophilous plants have sprung originally from anemo- 
philous ; that the first adaptations to insect-visits were attained in 
flowers adapted for wind- fertilisation ; and that wind-fertilised 
flowers, then as now, received visits from insects. In comparatively 
few entomophilous flowers is the amount of pollen required by the 
plant itself the sole attraction for insects. The great majority 
either produce a large excess of pollen or else secrete honey. The 
fiiet that many plants 2 secrete honey even outside their flowers, 
in which case it does not influence fertilisation, renders it probable 
that the mere excretion of honey is beneficial, and may have begun 
before all adaptations to insect-visits. Whether the excretion 
of honey began before or after the first adaptations to insect- 
visits, honey is now the most powerful attraction for insects. If 
we compare the insect-visits of (Irnista and Lotto s, of Ho! iimthcmnm 
rub/arc and llanunnd us orris, Ji. irpn w, or 11. bulbosus, of Spiro: a 
Jilqtcndubi or S. El maria with S. salirifulia, S. ulmifolia, or 
♦S'. sorbifolm , we perceive how much more abundant visits {cate rut 
paribus) a flower which contains honey receives than a similar 
flower which does not, and how much more various are the 
insect -visitors if the honey is easily accessible. 

A third food material which leads insects to repeated visits 
is sap included within succulent tissues. Darwin’s observations 
and mv own have shown beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
inner membrane of the spur of our native Orchises is pierced by 
insect-visitors. I have shown that the same is probably true 
of Cytisus Laburnum , and Erythnra Centaurium . The circum- 
stance that many flies (Euqnda-, Conopidcr, Ikrinbylidtr), as well as 
the more specialised bees and Lepidoptera, are provided with a 
boring apparatus at the tip of their proboscides, indicates that 
this boring for sap is much more usual among insects than was 
formerly supposed. From the comparatively few visits which our 
Orchises receive it. would appear that sap included within a tissue 
is less attractive to insects than free honey. 

Anthers, filaments, petals, carpels, in short all the more delicate 

1 See Potcfiiun, p. 236 ; Artemisia, p. 333 ; Cujmliferte, p. 523 ; Ctfpemc&r, 
Oraminete, p. 567. 

I'f. I'amlinct ;u»l Jffriticndrinir, p. 528. 
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tissues of the flower axe devoured by some insects, especially 
beetles. But this cannot be considered of advantage to the plant. 

In many Orchids fleshy processes of the label lum are devoured 
by insects ; in Polystachya (Malaxuleai) the labellum becomes filled 
with loose cells on which insects feed ; but we have no accurate 
observations as to the value of these attractions. 

The shelter which many flowers afford from rain and wind is 
in many cases a powerful attraction. For instance, the males of 
many bees pass the night within flowers of Campanula or take 
shelter there from rain ; and many small Diptera resort for shelter 
to the flowers of Arum and Aristolvchia. 

b . — THE EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN INSECTS, AND CONSEQUENT 
INCREASED ATTRACTION OF OTHERS. 

While, on the one hand, it is of advantage for flowers to be. 
visited by the utmost possible variety of insects, since the like- 
lihood of cross-fertilisation increases with the number of visitors, 
yet, on the other hand, the attraction of all kinds of insects has 
several disadvantages. For many visitors are positively hurtful, 
as, for instance, voracious beetles, which may devour the repro- 
ductive elements of the flower ; and each class of insects will be 
the less attracted the more the store of food is removed by others ; 
easily accessible honey is therefore the least likely to attract the 
most diligent, long-tongued insects. Besides, easily accessible 
honey and pollen are also the most liable to be spoilt by rain. So 
exclusion of certain insects may be advantageous to the plant, 
if thereby injurious insects are excluded, if certain other insects 
are stimulated to more diligent visits, or, lastly, if the liomy and 
pollen are sheltered from rain. The great majority of flowers 
possess contrivances for more or less restricting insect-visits. 

a. — Limitation of Imrrt- 1' is its hi/ Colour ami Odour. 

The plants that we have discussed furnish only one class of 
instances of colour directly limiting insect-visits. 

All dull yellow (dirty -yellow, brownish-yellow, yellowish-white) 
flowers ( Buplcururn , And hum. Past iuara, Rhus Cot inns, Galium 
Mollugo , Rut a, Neottia, Euonymus, Euphorbia, Adnja, Ahhcm ilia) 
are entirely or almost entirely avoided by beetles ; closely allied 
white flowers ( Umhclliferm, Rubus, Row, Galium verum) are visited 
by beetles, more or less to their injury; and brightly coloured 
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flowers, even though they are scentless and offer no honey, or none 
that is accessible ( Ranunculus , Helianthcmum, Papaver , Genista), 
attract beetles in numbers. The only apparent explanation of 
these facts is that beetles are only or mainly attracted to flowers 
by bright colours. If this explanation is correct, dull-yellow must 
be an advantageous colour for plants with freely exposed honey, 
protecting them from these injurious guests. And the fact that 
dull-yellow colours only occur in flowers with exposed honey lends 
support to this view. 

Delpino goes much further in regard to the exclusion of insect- 
visitors by colour, for he supposes that dull-vellow and purple- 
spotted flowers are visited only by Diptera. But my lists show 
that almost all the dull-yellow flowers mentioned above are visited 
by Hymenoptera, sometimes in great abundance and variety. I 
have only investigated two purple-spotted flowers, namely, 
Cypripeditr/n Cafcrolus, whose staminode is speckled with purple, 
and Lympifs niropautu, whose lower lip bears reddish-purple 
spots j but both of these are visited chiefly by insects of other 
orders. 

Indirect limitation of insect-visitors by colour is instanced in 
several other cases ; but such limitation is of very subsidiary im- 
portance, since it is always combined with other more }>owerful 
restrictions. Several bright and pretty flowers, e.y. the species of 
l>utnfhvs, attract butterflies in great numbers; even if the 
honey was accessible to other insects their visits would be greatly 
reduced by the fact of the honey being in great part used up 
by the butterflies ; but in these cases the honey is placed at 
the bottom of a tube so narrow that it is only accessible to the 
prolx>scis of a butterfly. 

Many light-coloured flowers, which often grow in shady places, 
are inconspicuous by day but conspicuous by night (e.y. Platan- 
thcru). These are chiefly visited l>y crepuscular Lepidoptera, but 
insects are excluded not so much by the colour as by the 
situation of the honev at the base of long, narrow tubes. 

Limitation of insect-visits by peculiar odour is probably a more 
common phenomenon ; but our present knowledge is not suffi- 
cient to admit of perfectly definite conclusions. It is obvious that 
flowers with a putrid odour are mainly fitted to attract carrion- 
flies and meat-flies, but bow far their odour repels other insects 
has not yet been decided by observation. None of our native 
flowers possess odours of this kind. In like manner it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the foul ammoniacal smell of Arum is 
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specially attractive to Psychodm, which are attracted by other sub- 
stahces of similar smell; but since the grating of hairs in Arum 
excludes larger insects we cannot be certain that the smell alone 
would repel them. Delpino supposed that strong perfumes such 
as those of Ruta and Anethum are very attractive to flies and are 
avoided by other insects, especially by bees. But according to my 
observations the same flies which visit Anethum and Ruta also 
visit a great variety of other plants, some sweet-scented, others 
scentless, in the same abundance and with the same assiduity. 
Moreover I have observed the flowers of Anethum visited by six 
species of bees and twenty-five other Hymenoptera as well as by 
fifteen species of flies, and Ruta visited by three species of bees 
and eleven other Hymenoptera in addition to nineteen species of 
flies. Delpino’s statement may be more accurate in the case of 
Samhucus, but the flowers of that plant are so little visited that 
we must not yet conclude that they are not sometimes visited by 
pollen-collecting bees. Bees of the genus Prosojds, which them- 
selves emit a strong odour, are chiefly found on strong-scented 
flowers ( Reseda , Lcpidium, Rater, Anethum, Achillea, Matricaria), 
and here, as in other cases, the concentration of one class of 
visitors may tend to restrict the visits of others. 

Sweet, aromatic perfumes, pleasant to our own senses, such as 
the scents of Asclepias Corauti, Ilona Cent if a! in, Thymus, La rend u/a, 
are, as Delpino has shown, specially attractive to bees, but in a 
less degree to other insects also ; and here again we find that 
deep situation of the honey is the chief means of restricting 
insect- visits. 

— Exclusion of Certain Classes of Insert- Visitors laj 1‘aueity or 
Concealment of Food Material, 

Absence of honey and inaccessibility of the honey or pollen 
restrict insect-visits much more effectually than jjeruliarities in 
colour or odour. Honeyless flowers with oxserted anthers are 
scarcely visited except by pollen-feeding flies (especially Syrphider) 
and pollen-collecting bees. Lepidoptera and purely suctorial flies 
(EmpidUv, Conopiden, Bomlylider) linger at most for a short time on 
honeyless flowers to bore succulent tissues for included sap, but 
usually fly away after a few seconds to other flowers. Beetles and 
sand-wasps devour the pollen of honey less flowers, but resort far 
more abundantly to flowers which furnish them with both pollen 
and honey ; a few voracious LameJlicorns (Cetemia Trichina) 
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devour the anthers, carpels, or petals of honeyless and honey- 
yielding flowers indifferently . 1 

Since honeyless flowers are usually soon abandoned by honey- 
seeking insects without being secured from the visits of destructive 
beetles and without being visited the more diligently by pollen- 
collecting insects, such flowers are ca te r is paribus at a disad- 
vantage compared with those which contain honey. But in most 
cases this disadvantage is in some way counteracted, generally by 
superabundant production of pollen, in many cases also ( Papaver , 
Jftfpcrictun perforatum) by extreme conspicuousness; in this latter 
case, even such insects as find little or nothing of use to them, 
yet search through a few flowers and effect cross-pollination to 
a certain extent. But when in honeyless flowers with exposed 
anthers, the production of pollen and the conspicuousness of the 
flowers remain low, as in So/anum, JI t/peruum, hirsutum, II. quad- 
rantfulum, II. hum 1/ it.<um , Agrimania Eu palorin , Aiwgallis, insect- 
visits are so rare that the species is only preserved by the regular 
occurrence of self-fertilisation. 

Honey less flowers with concealed anthers will be more 
readily understood when we have studied the effects of deeply 
placed honey. 

The concealment of the honey in a nectary protected by other 
parts of the flower, processes, hairs, etc., is of advantage to the 
plant in two ways: it protects the honey from rain, and it permits 
a larger supply to be accumulated, thus attracting visitors in an 
increased degree. With these advantages are connected two 
disadvantages : the honey is the less easily discovered the more 
it is protected from rain, so that a great host of the less acute 
visitors are excluded from it ; and the more intelligent visitors, 
which arc able to detect it, cannot obtain it so quickly as if 
it wen; more exposed, so that the work of fertilisation goes on 
more slowly. Both of these disadvantages can be diminished by 
special contrivances, and even turned into advantages. For ex- 
clusion of the multitude of less intelligent, short-lipped visitors is 

1 Tin* honeylcss {lowers with freely exposed anthers which 1 have most carefully 
examined are Clnnnti.* recta, Thalictrum ttifuile,uj\>liuin , T. jfarvm, A new ate 
ncuittrosa, 1‘nfHnvr Jt/tmis, I'/uIielimium umju#, fhlunUlmnunt »-«/;/< or. Hyper ten >n 
prrfurnf tun, Atfrimonia JCu/xitoria, Spinm (’ [maria . .s'. Filtjk'iitluUt, and .S‘. A rnnctri. 
On these twelve plants 1 noted 14f> distinct insect-visitors. 1 saw 40 Isis collecting 

S iollcn, (\ feeding on pollen, and 4 boring the tissues of the thwer for sap ; 2 other 
iyinenoptera feeding on ftolleu, *2 intent on capturing ll’es, and 4 apparently seeking 
in vain for honey ; !>7 Syrphidie feeding on nolleii ; 5 Mu>oi«he feeding on pollen ; 
2 Hoinbylii boring for sup ; li Diptcra apparently seeking vainly for honey ; IS beetles 
devouring |rf»ll»n and anthers, and sometimes carpels and petals ; 2 i.epidopter* 
Seeking in vain for honey. 
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Only injurious so long as more specialised visitors are not abundant 
enough to accomplish all the work of fertilisation ; but as soon as 
the development of special structures, to contain and to protect 
the honey, permits a larger accumulation thereof, the number of 
long-tongued visitors increases so much as to more than com- 
pensate for ;the falling off in short-lipped visitors. Delay in 
the work of fertilisation, owing to concealment of the honey, is 
diminished by a great variety of contrivances, and sometimes 
entirely removed ; the disadvantage that honey sheltered from 
rain is not directly visible, is alleviated by pathfinders (coloured 
spots or lines), which point towards the honey and enable the 
more intelligent visitors to find it in a moment ; delay in obtain- 
ing deeply placed honey is lessened by the development of 
convenient standing-places, of apertures specially fitted for the 
insect’s head or proboscis (Labiates, Evhium, etc.), and by the 
grouping of many flowers in close association, so as to permit 
rapid passage from flower to flower (Thymus, Mentha, Jasioru). 
Finally, in Scabio&oc and Composite, we see how, by means of 
exserted reproductive organs and dichogamy, fertilisation rn masse 
is rendered not incompatible with concealment of the honey. 

In the account that I have just given of the evolution of 
flowers with more or less deeply placed honey, I have stated that, 
in the first place, the advantages which led to such development 
were the protection of the honey from rain, and the possibility of 
accumulating a large store ; and that the exclusion of short-lipped 
insects was an advantage obtained indirectly. It may be sug- 
gested that possibly this statement should be reversed. But since 
the long proboscides of anthophilous insects ami the long tubes of 
entomophilous flowers have been developed in mutual adaptation, 
and have advanced together to greater and greater jierfcction, we 
must suppose that the first honey-vielding flowers exposed their 
honey on flat surfaces, and that the first flower-visiting insects 
were only furnished with organs capable of licking up fully ex- 
posed honey. Under these circumstances elongation of the 
proboscis would be of no advantage to any insect so long as 
there was only freely exposed honey to lick ; but shelter from rain 
and increased room for accumulating honey would be beneficial 
to the plant even before insects became divided into short-tongued 
and long-tongued. Therefore it is certain that the commencing 
evolution of structures to store and protect honey preceded the 
elongation of insects’ tongues. It was not until honey-receptacles 
and a more copious secretion of honey had been attained in certain 
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flowers, that it became possible for long-proboscised varieties of 
entomophilous insects to vanquish their short-lipped relatives in 
the struggle for existence. This tendency of natural selection 
must have taken effect the more certainly, in each class of insects, 
the more the insects were dependent on a floral diet. 

To give a clear view of the effect of simple concealment of the honey in 
flowers with exposed anthers, I have tabulated the visitors of certain groups of 
flowers in which the honey is fully exposed, others in which it is more deeply 
situated but still visible, and others again, in which it is quite concealed. The 
following is a summary of the result : — 

(a) On the twenty-five Umbellifene treated in detail in Part III, whose 
flowers contain honey freely exposed in a smooth, adherent layer, I have 
observed 757 distinct insect-visits ; that is to say, an average of 30 to each 
species. 

(b) On thirty-eight species of flowers whose honey is still visible, but is 
placed more or less deeply at the base of a regular flower, and accumulates in 
somewhat greater quantity ( Crucifenr , Nos. 27—41 ; Polygonum , Nos. 369 — 
374; A Ixinetr, Nos. 60-67; Romceo, Nos. 128, 133, 135, 150 - 153), I 
have observed 582 distinct insect-visits, or on an average 15 to 16 to each 
species. 

(c) On twenty-seven sj>ecics of flowers whose honey is not directly visible 
but is yet accessible to the most short-lipped insects (GtraniactxT, Nos. 76 — 83 ; 
(Malra, Nos. 69—72; Epilobium, No. 166; Campanula, Nos. 277 — 282; 
Jaxione, No. 283 ; Jianuntulu s, Nos. 6 — 10) I have observed 384 distinct 
iusect-visits, or an average of 13 to 14 to each species. 

If we classify these visits according to the classes to which the insects belong, 
and subdivide these classes, when necessary, according to the lengths of the 
insects’ proboscides, we find the following uuml>er per thousand visits, for each 
of the above-mentioned group of flowers : — 

(1) Orthoptera , Xeumptsra, and Hemiptera : (a) 12; (b) 3 ; (c) 3. 

(2) Colroptera : ( a ) 84; : J>) 168; (r) 76. 

(3) Long-tongued Diptera : (a) 84 ; (b) 167 ; (c) 78. 

llombyliu x, Em pi x, and Conopidtr : (a) 15 ; (b) 40 ; (<•) 26. 

Eristul is, lJelophilus , and Volucella : («) 69 ; (b) 105 ; (c) 36. 

Jibing ia : (a) 0 ; (b) 22 ; (c) 16. 

(4) Short-tongued Dipt fra : (a) 289 ; (b) 250 ; (c) 180. 

(5) A pithr : («) 127; {b) 292; (c) 524. 

I > ro»op\» : (a) 25 ; (b) 14 ; (c) 42. 

Sphreodex, Andrena, and Halit' tug : (n) 86; ((>) 175 ; (c) 250. 

Other bees with moderately long tongues : (a) 15; ( b ) 70; ( c ) 180. 

Jiombus and Anthophura : («) 1 ; \b) 33 ; (r) 52. 

(6) Other IlymenopUm : (a) 332 ; (b) 69 ; (<*) 91. 

(7) Lrjndoptera : (a) 8 ; (/*) 41 ; (c) 44. 

(8) Thrips : («) 0 ; (b) 10 ; (c) 5. 

However imperfect my lists may be, and however small the value that we 
can give to particular numbers, this table shows clearly that with increased 

P P 2 
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concealment of the honey the number of short-lipped visitors diminishes and 
the' number of long-tongued visitors increases ; and that, in the end, bees far 
outnumber beetles, wasps, and short-lipped flies. 

The tubes in which various flowers conceal their honey vary in 
length between very wide limits — from scarcely 1 mm. to about 
30 mm. in our native flowers. In the shortest forms, cjj. species of 
Vero?iica, the tube with its interior circle of hairs acts just like 
the structures which shelter the honey in Malm and Geranium. 
The further increase of length in such tubes depends entirely 
upon the advantage to the flower of excluding certain groups 
of insects in order to induce more diligent visits on the part 
of others. 

If increase in length of the proboscis proceeded pari passu with 
increased need of food and increased diligence, and therefore also 
with increased usefulness in the work of fertilisation, the various 
adaptations connected with it would be comparatively easy to 
understand. But this is by no means the case. The entomophilous 
insects which require most food and are most diligent, and there- 
fore the most efficient fertilisers, are unquestionably the Bees, 
since they feed not only themselves but their young solely on 
substances derived from flowers; but the circumstance that they 
have to use their mouth-parts to build the cells for their young 
has set definite limits to the adaptation of these parts for obtaining 
deeply placed honey, while such limits do not exist for Lepidoptern. 
Accordingly, though bees have far surpassed flies in the length 
of their tongue (our longest-tongued Diptera, Jiomhffliu. s* and 
llhingia, have proboscides 10 to 12 mm. long, while AnOuphora 
pilipcs and Bombus hor/orum, have proboscides over 20 mm. long), 
they are far outstripped by many Lepidoptern (Sphin-v Uijnrfri, 
37 to 42 mm., 8. Convolvuli, Go to 80 mm.). 

Though, owing to the s|»ecial diligence of bees, most tubular 
flowers have elongated their tubes so as to exclude the more 
short-lipped insects and to admit a wider or narrower circle of 
the more specialised bees, and though many of these flowers 
are shown by other structural adaptations to be specially fitted 
for bees, yet butterflies have access to the honey of all these 
flowers, and sometimes act as subsidiary fertilising agents though 
often they are quite useless to the plant. 

Meet of our native flowers with hidden honey have at the snjiie time their 
pollen more or less deeply situated, or else differ in other important relations, 
and are therefore not fitted to show dearly the effect of increased concealment 
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of the honey. Hie CompogHfr, , however, furnish several series of forms well 
fitted to demonstrate this point. Omitting some aberrant forms, the honey is 
on the whole least deeply situated in the Senecionidtr, more deeply placed in the 
Cichormretr , and most deeply in the Qynarete. On (a) ten Eenecionida>, (Nos. 
216, 222, 224, 226, 227, 228, 232, 233, 236, 237), I have observed 335 different 
insect-visits, or an average of 33 5 to each species ; on ( h ) fifteen Cichoriacem 
(Nor. 259, 261 2 <3, 275), 356 distinct visits, or an average of 23 to 24 ; 

and on (<■} ten Cynarea ■ (Nos. 240, 241, 244, 245, 249, 252, 254, 256, 257, 258), 
189, or an average of 18 to 19. The following table is similar to the preceding 
one, and shows the proportionate number of visits paid by each group of 
insects, reckoning the total number of visits observed at 1,000. 

(1) Specially long-tongued bees, Jirmbus and A nthopJwra : (a) 15: (5)48; 

(0 211 . 

(2) Bees with abdominal collecting-brushes (and long proboscides) : (a) 27 • 
(5) 48; (r) 131. 

(3) Other bees with long or moderately long prol>oscides : («) 42 ; (l) 126 ; 
('•) 8 > r >- 

(4) Spherotlm, Andrcva, and UaUvhtg (proboscides moderately long) : («} 
167 ; (5) 399 ; (,■) 196. 

(5) ProMnpix and Cofhtrg fsliort-tonguerl) : («) 30 ; (5) 8 ; (V) 5. 

(6) .Other Hymntoptrru (mostly short -lipped) : (a) 137 ; (/<) 17 ; (c) 35. 

(ij Long-tongued, purelv suctorial UipUru (Iiombyliu*, Emjiix, Conopida ) ; 

(«) 42 ; (h) 42 ; (r) 35. 

(8) Rhingiu : (a) 3 ; (h) 3 ; (»■} 10. 

(9; Si/rjihida with shorter tongues than Rhingiu ( Erhtulis , IleUphilux , 
VolureUn) ; (a) 92 ; (h) 84 ; (r) 55. 

(10; Short tongued l>iptcr<i: (a) 242; (/#) 121 ; (r) 10. 

(11) Lrpidoptern : (a) 80; (5) 67 ; (r) 171. 

(12) ('okoptcm: (a) 116; (A) 34; (r) 45. 

(13; llnnipteru and J‘unorpa : (a) 9; (6) 3; 10. 

This table proves clearly that in Composite as the honey becomes more 
deeply placed the visits of the more highly specialised bees increase, while, in 
spite ol the exposed situation of the pollen, the visits of Hies fall off. This is 
true of the number of sj>ecies of visitors ; but if it were possible to record the 
number of visits paid by each species, the preponderating influence of bees 
would be still more apparent. From these first stages in elongation of the 
corolla tube and increase of Wes’ visits by exclusion of short-lipped insects, we 
pass by the most gradual steps to the exceedingly long tubes whose honey is 
monopolised by a smaller and smaller number of bees. At the top of the 
series stand flowers whose tubes are 16 to 20 mm. long, and whose honey is only 
accessible to a few species of liombtix and Anthophora (Aqvilegia, Delj hint tun, 
Pedu'ularix, I.a mi a in manilahuu, etc.). 

It would not be possible without many more observations to classify our 
flowers in a long series of groups, each one restricted to a smaller circ le of bees. 
The length of the tube is not of itself a measure of the proboscis necessary to 
reach the honey ; for often the mouth of the flower is widened to admit the 
insect's head, or even part of its body, and further the honey often accumulates 
to a considerable depth in the tube. Such conditions axe illustrated in many 
Sileuetv , JiarttgiHttK, Scropkvlariacme. , Ericacttr , etc. 
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Although, from the peculiar industry of bees, elongation of the 
corolla-tube is to be ascribed to their influence in the great 
majority of cases, this is not the case always. The flowers of 
Scrophularia and Symphoricarpus are just of the right size to admit 
a wasp’s head ; and wasps are attracted in such numbers to these 
flowers by the abundant honey that the visits of other insects to 
which the honey is equally accessible are greatly diminished. 

Other flowers conceal their honey in tubes so long and narrow 
that it is only accessible to Lepidoptera. Owing to the small 
supply of food needed by Lepidoptera and their inferior industry, 
such a condition could only prove advantageous to a comparatively 
small number of plants. The following native flowers are adapted 
for Lepidoptera: — Diurnal Flowers: Anacamptis pyramids lit, 
species of Dianthus, Lychnis Git ha go ; Nocturnal Flowers: 
Gymnadenia conopsca, species of Platanthcra , Saponaria officinalis. 
Lychnis vcspertina , Loniccra Caprifolium and L. Pc riel y men u m. 
Of these, the diurnal flowers exclude bees (and still more, other 
insects) by the narrowness of their tubes, and the nocturnal ppecies 
by their length also. 

In many flowers the mouth of the corolla closes, and am bo 
forced open by bees but not by flies ; the visits of the former are 
therefore increased and of the latter diminished. I may merely 
refer to the closed mouth of the corolla in Antirrhinum and 
Linaria, to the closed entrance to the nectary in Jtorago, Symphytum 
and Salvia, and to the close-shut flowers of Lathyrus pratcnsis, 
Vicia scpium, Pisum sativum, and many other Papilionacea*. In 
many cases such conditions fail to exclude the thin tongues of 
Lepidoptera. 

Effect of Concealment of the Pullen. 

Freely exposed pollen is liable to be sjjoilt by rain, devoured by 
flies and beetles, or carried away bv pollen -collecting bees. Of 
these contingencies the first is wholly an evil, the second becomes 
advantageous if any considerable amount of j>ollen is conveyed to 
the stigma, and the third almost always results in fertilisation and 
<* therefore altogether advantageous. Concealment of the pollen, 
as of the honey, must have been brought about in the first place as 
a protection from rain. Since with this advantage comes the 
disadvantage that the sheltered pollen is less likely to be touched 
and placed on the stigma by insect-visitors, concealment of the 
stamens has not become general. Many, even of those flowers 
whose honey is deeply placed and attainable by a limited group 
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of visitors, expose their pollen (but in that ease their stigmas also) 
to short-lipped insects, which then act as subsidiary fertilising 
agents (cf. Composites, Silenm, JEsculus, Echium, (Enothera, Lonicera, 
etc.). And all flowers with hidden anthers have only been able to 
shelter their pollen from rain in so far as they have developed 
other adaptations for particular visitors, which compensate for the 
less general access of pollen-carrying insects. For this reason, 
flowers with hidden pollen afford us the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of adaptation in form and in dimensions to a more or 
less narrow circle of visitors (cf. Orchidcm , Iris, Papilionaccce, some 
Boraginccr, Labiates, Scrophulari acccc, Apocynecc, Erica cue, etc.). 
These adaptations are always directly concerned in insuring self- 
fertilisation, and therefore fall to be considered in a future section. 
But the more perfectly flowers are adapted for cross-fertilisation 
by particular insects, the more unlikely does it become that other 
insects visiting the flowers will effect cross-fertilisation, and the more 
will such visits of other insects be useless or injurious to the plant. 
So concealment of the pollen is useful (to a subsidiary degree) in 
limiting insect- visits, and this effect has now to be considered. 

. Concealment of the pollen in a cone of apposed anthers 
(Viola, Bora go, Symphytum) hinders it from being devoured by 
flies and beetles, and renders it more difficult for bees to collect it ; 
while honey-seeking bees cannot reach the honey without causing 
the cone to open and shed its pollen on them. 

Concealment of the anthers within open tubes (Myosotis, Vinca, 
Syria go, etc.) renders it more difficult for beetles to devour the 
pollen, and for bees to collect it; but if the tube is wide enough 
(Syria ga), the more highly developed proboscides of certain Syrpkidctt 
can enter and obtain the pollen, while narrower tubes ( Myosotis , 
Vinca ) prevent all Diptera from feeding on the pollen, and only 
permit their visitors to obtain honey. When the tube containing 
the stamens is closed (Anch-usa, Linar ia. Antirrhinum ), ail insects 
except bees, Lepidoptera, and some very minute intruders are shut 
out both from the honey and from the pollen. Pendulous flowers 
with included stamens and not too wide tubes protect their honey 
from removal by flies (Asparagus, Convallaria) or by other insects 
also (Erica, Vaccinium ) ; such flowers are therefore visited mainly 
or exclusively by honey-seeking insects. A vaulted structure 
sheltering the anthers from rain (Iris, most Labiates), does not 
prevent, but to a great extent restricts, the theft of pollen by 
insects ; be*etles are quite unable to obtain pollen so concealed, 
only a few of the more intelligent flies, especially Rhingia, and 
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rather more numerous bees can do so. The pollen is most com- 
pletely protected in those flowers whose stamens are completely 
shut up within the corolla (Fitmariaccm, Fapilionacea i, Ehinanthus, 
Melampyrum , Pcdicularis, Salvia), or whose pollen is united in 
masses and enclosed in pouches (Asclcpiadea?, Orel mica?). These 
plants are no longer able to have their pollen transported by 
miscellaneous insects, but they have developed adaptations of the 
most perfect kind for cross-fertilisation by certain special insects. 

The mechanism is so perfect and so effectual in these flowers 
that cross-fertilisation is thoroughly insured, though some of them 
offer only pollen to their visitors ( Genista , Sa rot-ha mnvs), others 
pollen and sap (Cy list /s'), others sap only (Orchis). 

The contrivances that we have just reviewed give to two 
divisions of anthophilous insects exclusive or almost exclusive 
access to the food materials contained in certain flowers ; namely, 
in most cases to bees, which, however, must usually share their 
honey with the Lepidoptera ; and in relatively few cases to 
Lepidoptera, when, if the pollen lies exposed, flies may .devour 
it and bees collect it, playing a subsidiary part in the work of 
fertilisation. But certain small Diptcra which resort to small dm k 
cavities have a much more complete monopoly of those flowers 
which furnish them with such temporary abodes, and which have 
become adapted for cross-fertilisation In them ( Aristoloehia 
Clcmalitis, Arum mar. n! at nut) ; for the narrow entrance usually 
excludes all other insects. 

Limil at ion of Insect-visits by Time <f Fit are riny and by Finn 
of (! north. 

It is obvious that every species of flower can only be visited and 
fertilised by those insects which occur at the time when the plant 
is in flower, and in the stations where it grows. The insect- 
visitors of a plant are therefore limited by the season and by the 
time of day when it flowers, by its geographical distribution, and 
by the nature of its habitat.. 

We may assume, furthermore, with Delpino {175 a *, that the 
geographical range of many flowers finds its limit where insects 
suitable for their fertilisation begin to fail. But the particular 
cases which Delpino adduces to supjtort this view are, in part, 
based on insufficient observations.' Our stock of observations is 

1 Thus Delpino supposes that the £cogruphicul ruiiKe of Ibises is determined by 
the occurrence of Cetonue ami (llnphyruLt. (175 a, p. In, uml that EyiMnum null 
Mirnoti# are exclusively fertilised bv bees (p. M'). Mv lists contradict both of these 
assumptions. 
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as yet also insufficient to show us how the circle of visitors to 
any particular plant is determined by the time of flowering, the 
nature of the locality, the competition of other flowers, and the 
peculiarities of structure in the flower itself. 

It is obvious that flowers which only expand at night are 
thereby protected from the visits of all merely diurnal insects, 
but among our native flowers we have scarcely a distinct example 
of this condition. Of the flowers mentioned above as adapted for 
hawk-moths and nocturnal Lepidoptera, Lychnis vcspcrtina expands 
in the evening, without, however, being completely closed by day; 
while the others exclude diurnal insects from their honey only by 
their long, narrow tubes, and specially attract hawk-moths and 
night-flying Lepidoptera by their colour, and by exhaling their 
odour most powerfully at night. 


* 2 . STRUCTURAL CHARACTERS WHICH AID IN FERTILISATION. 

• Adoptive Mod ifc'at ions of the Pollen ontl Stigma. 

All the characters of flowers so far discussed am only be of 
advantage to the plant in so much as they contribute indirectly to 
the conveyance of pollen by insect -visitors to the stigmas of other 
flowers. But this result is only possible if the pollen is of such a 
nature as to adhere to the insect, and if the stigma is fitted to 
remove it from the insect in turn. 

While in anemophilous plants the pollen consists very generally 
of loose, smooth, and easily scattered grains, in entomophilous 
flowers it presents a great variety of characters, all such as to enable 
it to adhere to the bodies of insect-visitors; and in all cases the 
nature of the stigma stands in the closest relation to the nature 
of the pollen, and the stigma is always fitted for. attaching the 
pollen to itself by a viscid surface or by projecting papilla?. 
In flowers furnished with a contrivance for scattering their pollen 
(several Scrojdiulariacm , Eriracca\ etc.) the pollen is usually 
smooth and loose as in anemophilous plants ; but it is inclosed in 
receptacles from which it is dislodged by a touch of the insect, 
and it is often directed in its fall by special hairs. In Syringa 
and Sgmphorica rgus the insect’s bead or proboscis is first moistened 
with honey, to which the pollen then adheres; in Vinca and 
Polygala viscid matter is secreted by the stigma, and in Bryonia, 
Marrnbikm, Sideritu, etc., by spherical cells of the anthers, and 
fulfils the same function. In the great majority of cases, that is to 
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Bay in all generally accessible flowers, the pollen is rough or viscid, 
so that it adheres readily to the usually hairy surfaces of insect- 
visitors. In Cypripedium it forms a sticky mass, which adheres to 
the insect as it forces its way underneath, and which is afterwards 
removed by the rough stigmatic surface of the next flower. In 
Orchis it coheres in little packets which are united into “pollinia " 
or “pollen-masses” by elastic threads, and the whole pollen- 
mass attaches itself by a special cement to the insect-visitor; 
the stigma is sticky enough to cause the little packets of pollen 
which come in contact with it to adhere firmly, so that as the 
insect moves away the elastic threads are broken through. In 
Asclepias all the pollen-grains in an anther-lobe cohere to form 
a flattened mass, which becomes attached by its “ corpusculum " 
to an insect’s claw, and is inserted through a narrow slit into 
the stigmatic chamber of another flower, and is torn away and 
left there. 

The size of the pollen-grains also varies in relation to the 
length of the style which the pollen-tubes must traverse, as is seen 
in the varying size of pollen-grains from the different whorls of 
anthers in dimorphic and trimorphic plants (cf. Ly thrum). 

Characters which insure Cross- Fertilisation in case of Insect- Visits 
and Self- Fertilisation in Absence of Insects. 

If the adaptations of flowers to insect- visits are reallv due to 
the cross-fertilisation induced by the visitors, all characters which 
render cross-fertilisation inevitable in case of insect- visits, and 
which render self-fertilisation impossible, must be of sjaicial advan- 
tage to the plant ; but only so far as insect-visits occur in sufficient 
abundance to insure cross-fertilisation. If this condition is not 
regularly fulfilled, it is obviously much better for the plant 
to have the power of reproducing itself by self- fertilisation 
while leaving only a possibility of cross-fertilisation in case of 
insect-visits than to be cross-fertilised with absolute certainty when 
insect-visits occur, but to be not fertilised at all in absence of 
insects. This is the simple explanation of the law already laid 
down, that “ When closely-allied flowers, alike in other respects 
in structure, differ in the abundance of their insect- visits, and at 
the same time in the degree to which cross- fertilisation is insured 
in case of insect-visits and self-fertilisation in absence of insects, 
then under otherwise similar conditions those flowers which are 
most visited are those in which cross-fertilisation is best insured, and 
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those which are least visited are those in which self-fertilisation 
is best insured . 1 

The comparative merits of cross-fertilisation and self-fertilisation 
can only be rightly considered when the actual insect-visits that the 
plant receives are taken into account ; and only the utter neglect 
of this precaution can explain how Hildebrand and Axell came 
to directly opposite estimates of the value of the two modes of 
fertilisation. For Hildebrand in his Geschlechtervertheilung ar- 
ranges the mechanisms of flowers according as they hinder self- 
fertilisation, and seems to consider those the most perfect in which 
self-fertilisation is least possible ; while Axell tries to show that 
the highest and most perfect Phanerogams are those which 
regularly fertilise themselves.'- 

Both views are only partially correct ; the truth lies between 
them. The law, proved by general considerations in the Introduc- 
tion and by many detailed facts in the third section of this book, 
that cross-fertilisation is better for a plant than self-fertilisation, 
but tljat self-fertilisation is infinitely better than no fertilisation at 
all and consequent sterility, must modify essentially Hildebrand s 
conception of a law of the avoidance of self-fertilisation. And it is 
evident at once that Axell’s idea of a single path towards perfection 
in the evolution of Phanerogamic flowers is altogether untenable 
when we review the insurance of cross- and self-fertilisation in 
connection with the insurance of insect- visits. 

The oldest Phanerogamic flowers which adapted themselves 
for the transport of their pollen by insect-agency certainly pos- 
sessed those characters by which insects are mainly attracted — 
namely, conspicuousness, perfume, and honey — to so small an 
extent that as a rule their insect-visitors were not numerous 
enough to insure cross-fertilisation. Under these conditions it 
must have been advantageous for the organs of both sexes to be 
united within one flower so as to admit the possibility of self- 
fertilisation. In accordance with this is the fact that while the 
Gymnosperms have diclinic anemophilous flowers, the great 
majority of entornophilous Phanerogams are monoclinic. 

But as soon as in any entornophilous plant increased conspicu- 
ousness, or perfume, or food-supply had so far multiplied insect- 
visits that cross-fertilisation took place regularly and the possibility 
of self-fertilisation became quite useless, then the possibility of 

1 Compare JUiinanthus, Lynmachia , Euphrasia officinalis, Rosa, Rubua, Ejnlobium^ 
Geranium , Malta , Polygonum, Skllaria, Cerastium, Fervnica, fficraciwn , Senecio, etc. 

* Cf. “ Historical Introductioa,” pp. 12, 20. 
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self-fertilisation could be dispensed with, and has actually in very 
many cases been lost. Such a result has taken place in the most 
diverse ways, sometimes by dichogamy, sometimes by the position 
of the parts in the flower, sometimes by reversion to the diclinic 
condition. Asparagus officinalis, Ribcs alpinum, Rhus Cotinus, 
Lychnis vcspertina, &c., are undoubted instances of plants which 
have reverted or are reverting from the hermaphrodite to the 
diclinic condition. 

So when insect-visits were comparatively few it was a step 
towards perfection for entomophilous diclinic plants to become 
monoclinic ; but when cross-fertilisation was insured by sufficient 
insect- visits the reverse transition was advantageous. So is it 
■with all other characters which insure cross-fertilisation or self- 
fertilisation. Dichogamy is so general a feature throughout 
whole genera and orders, that it is scarcely possible to doubt, that 
it has been inherited as an advantageous character from the 
common ancestors of these genera or orders; but the least con- 
spicuous and least visited species in these groups have reverted to 
self-fertilisation, and in their case this reversed progress has been 
a step towards perfection (cf. Scnccio vulgaris, Malm rotinirfi folia , 
the smaller species of Geranium, Stella ria mafia, etc. i. In 
Rhinanthus crista -gal l i cross-fertilisation in the event of sufficient 
insect-visits is insured by the distance of the stigma and anthers 
from one another, and the style is elongated sn t hut its stigma 
must be touched by insect-visitors; but in the less conspicuous 
variety the tip of the style curves backwards so far that self- 
fertilisation ensues without fail. It is needless to cite more of 
the instances already discussed, in which little- visited varieties, 
species, or genera fertilise themselves regularly, while closely-allied 
forms, more abundantly visited, have been able to dispense with 
the possibility of spontaneous self-fertilisation. 

In my opinion, if we must dcscrilie in general terms the grades 
of perfection in floral mechanisms, we can only call those specially 
perfect which fulfil their purj>ose in the life of the plant socially 
well; that is to say, which under existing conditions insure the 
sexual reproduction of the species with particular success. We 
cannot admit that either the insurance of cross-fertilisation in case 
of insect-visits, or the unfailing occurrence of scdf-pollinution, is in 
itself a measure of perfection in the mechanism of a flower ; for 
both among plants which regularly pollinate themselves and 
among those in which spontaneous self-pollination is impossible 
we find numerous sjiecies which prove by their great abundance 
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how perfect is their structure. Senbcio vulgaris, Veronica 
hederoc/olia, Stcllaria media, Lamium purjmreum are examples of 
the one condition, and Pcdicularis silvatica, Malva silvestris, and 
Echium vulgare of the other. It must by no means be supposed 
that all floral mechanisms are equal ; in many flowers distinct 
imperfections have already been pointed out ( Posoqucria fragrans, 
Furarnca, Malta silvestris, Euphrasia Odontites, Gcnni rivals, 
etc.). There are also species which, after abandoning the power of 
self-fertilisation, have suffered so from the competition of other 
flowers that they obtain very few insect-visits (V. g. , Ophrys 
mimifcru). Such instances prove still more forcibly that the 
uniform perfection which Axell supposes to exist in Nature has 
no real existence. 

It may be urged that Axell proceeds from a totally different 
conception of perfection ; for he looks upon every economy of 
space, time, and material as a step towards perfection ; and he 
must therefore look upon the reversion of monoclinic flowers to 
dieliny, or the passage of homogamic flowers to dichogamy, as 
retrograde even when those changes are of distinct advantage for 
the sexual propagation of the plant. But such a definition of 
perfection is unnatural. 

But even apart from any definition of perfection in a floral 
mechanism, nothing can he more unnatural than to assert that 
there is only one course of evolution or only one path towards 
perfection in the structure of flowers. 

As in regard to conspicuousness, odour, or production and 
concealment of food material, so also in favouring or insuring 
cross- fertilisation, there is an infinite variety of means to the 
end. In flowers which receive abundant insect-visits cross-fertilisa- 
tion has been insured sometimes by reversion to dieliny, sometimes 
by dichogamy, sometimes by distant separation of the stigina and 
pollen in the flower, sometimes by a special mechanism causing 
the pollen to adhere to the insect and afterwards to the stigma of 
the uext flower. Dichogamy, though usually proterandrous, is 
proterogymms even in many entomophilous flowers ( Aristoloehia , 
Euo/igmus, many Jlosacat), in spite of Axell’s statement to the 
contrary. The separation in space of the essential organs may 
be of the same kind in all the flowers of a species, or the relations 
of the parts may be different in different flowers; but in all cases 
the relative positions of the parts are closely connected with in- 
sects’ visits. In the former case, when all the flowers are alike, 
cross-fertilisation is insured either if the same part of the insect 
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visitor always comes in contact first with the stigma and after- 
wards with the anthers (Anthcricum, Convallaria majalis, Lonicera 
Capri/olium, many Labiatse, etc.), or if in each flower any part 
of the proboscis, body, or head of the insect touches the stigma 
while at the same time the opposite side touches the anthers 
{Myosotis, Omphalodes, Ribcs nigrum, Herberts, Crucifer m, etc.). 
When the flowers are not all alike, that is to say in dimorphic 
(Primula, Hottonia, Pulmonaria, Polygonum fagopyrum ) or tri- 
inorphic ( Lythrum ) plants, cross-fertilisation is insured if the insects 
touch the anthers and stigma with different parts of their bodies, 
but touch the stigma with that part which touched the anthers in 
a previous flower. 

The mechanisms for applying pollen to a particular part of the 
insect are astonishingly various ; from the nature of the case they 
can be the more easily attained the more the circle of visitors is 
restricted to a few definite forms by concealment of the honey. 
As examples of these multitudinous arrangements we may recall 
the flowers of Ericaceae, Scrophulariacea*, Boraginea*, and Galanthus, 
in which pollen is sifted on to the insect ; the infinite number of 
devices in Orchidese ; and the somewhat similar mechanism of 
Asclepiadaceae ; the flowers of Papi lion ace®, Fumariace®, and 
of Lopezia, in all of which the insect involuntarily opens the 
pollen-receptacle and dusts itself ventrallv with pollen ; Saida, 
in which the mechanism is reversed and the insect's hack receives 
the pollen ; lastly, the simple device of the flexible stamens in 
Veronica Chamaxirys and Circaa. 

The mechanisms which have been discussed in this book are 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the vast variety that exists. They 
arose quite independently and at various times in the various 
divisions of those Phanerogams which had become entomophilous 
and monoclinic . 1 They have in general become develojK*d only 
w here increasing conspicuousness and a large supply of food material 
attracted so many insects that the capability for self-fertilisation be- 
came unnecessary ; on the other band, where insect-visits remained 
few, the power of self-fertilisation (which began w ith the appearance 
of hermaphroditism) was retained. Where cross-fertilisation that 

1 The mechanisms for insuring cross-fertilisation in rinhellifenr and in Com- 
posit* have been inherited from the ancestors of the order ; those in the various 
species of Aquilcgia, Delphinium, Linnria, and Pedicularis, from the ancestor of the 
genus ; those in Polygonum fagopyrum, P. Bistorta, ami Jxmicera Cnprifolium, from 
the ancestor of the species ; while the different forms of flowers in Jlhinanthu t crista- 
galli, Veronica spicala, Odontites srrotina, Euphrasia officinal,.*, and* Lysiuvichia 
vulgaris, give us examples of various floral characters being evolved within the bounds 
of one and the same species. 
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had once been insured becomes uncertain owing to the competition 
of other flowers {e.g. Malva rotundifolia, species of Geranium), or 
owing to the unfavourable locality (cf. Lymnachia nemorum) or 
unfavourable weather (cf. Veronica Beccabunga), the mechanisms of 
the flowers have in many cases undergone a change such as to 
render self-fertilisation again possible ; in a few cases reversion to 
anemophily has taken place (Artemisiaceae, Thalidrum). As 
examples of the countless ways in which plants revert to self- 
fertilisation in default of sufficient insect- visits, I may mention the 
following : — In some dichogamic flowers the stigmas curl back upon 
the anthers or other parts which still retain some pollen ( Stellaria 
graminea, Malta rotundifolia, species of Geranium, Compositse) ; 
the stigmas sometimes curl back till they come in the line of fall of 
the pollen ( Mclampyrum pratense) or even place themselves between 
the anthers ( Jlhinanthus minor) -, anthers which stand in a ring 
round the stigma may, in default of sufficient insect-visits, con- 
verge above the stigma, applying their pollen to it ( Myosotis , 
Lit hasp? nn u m , Crueifene) ; even mechanisms which effect cross- 
fertifisatiou with astonishing precision in case of insect-visits are 
not unfrequently transformed so as to render self-fertilisation 
inevitable when insect-visits are few (certain Orchideae, Fuma- 
riaeea*, Salvia ); or the production of cleistogamic, self-fertilised 
flowers may compensate for the loss of the pow er of self- fertilisation 
in the ordinary fiow'ers ( Viola). 

Unlike Axell, who brings his book to a conclusion by saying 
“ We see thus that the development of mechanisms for fertilisation 
in Phanerogams has gone on and still goes on in the same 
direction,” 1 I should say : The dependence of entomophilous flowers 
on guests so infinitely various in habits, tastes,- and numbers, in 
their food and in the means of obtaining it, must have rendered 
possible not one but countless paths towards perfection, paths 
leading not always forwards but sometimes backwards ; and only in 
such a way could the infinite variety of existing flowers have 
come into existence. 

My brother Fritz Muller has sent me the following instances 
of the general principle that whenever in a variable species 
selection occurs in a definite way, then that selection, apart from 
other relations, will lead to a continued increase of the variation 
in the same direction from generation to generation : — 

1 "Vi ansa a&ledea, att utveckJ ingen i anonlningarna for konens fSrening da 
fanerogama vuxterna fortgitt och fortgAr i naramda riktniug.” — No. 17, p. 
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“(1) In maize cultivated at Itajuliy, the grains stand for the most part in 
twelve or fourteen rows, not unfrequently in ten, rarely in eight or sixteen, and 
very rarely in eighteen rows. In more tlian 100 ears which I bought for 
sowing in 1867 I found only one of eighteen rows. This ear produced next year 
205 ears, among which were twenty-two with eighteen rows, besides one which 
had eighteen row's in the upper part and twenty in the lower, and one which 
had eighteen at. the top, twenty in the middle, and twenty-two at the bottom. 
Next year, 1868-69, 1 had 460 ears obtained from seeds out of ears with eighteen 
row’s ; and of these 460, 1 8 "2 per cent, bore eighteen rows, 4 4 per cent, bore 
twenty, and *: i per cent, bore twenty-two. In the following year, among ears 
obtained from seed out of ears bearing twenty-two rows, one ear occurred 
which bore twenty-six rows. 

“(2) In an Abutilou from Cap i vary the normal number of styles is ten. A 
seedling obtained from a flower with nine styles had, among 100 flowers, two 
with seven styles, and twenty-seven with eight ; while in lot) flowers upon the 
mother-plant there were only three with eight, and nmie with seven styles. 

“ (3) In Abutilou there occur sometimes, but very rarely in nn*st species, 
flowers with six petals. 

“ From seed obtained from an bexamerous flower of the hybrid /•.7 , V fertilised 
W'itli pollen from a pentamerous flower of the variety /•’. a plant was reared 
(FF.F) which I watched for three weeks August 17 1*- September <•, 1*09) 
counting the petals upon all the flowers that appeared on it. It bore iti the 
three weeks : — 

Flowers with 5 petals .... 115 

Ditto „ 6 103 

Ditto „ 7 13 

“At the same, time 1 watched another plant descended from rom 

parents of the same varieties as those of the former but obtained by pollen <4 
the hybrid EF applied to the stigma of the pure specie- F;. It bon- in the 
three weeks : — 

Flowers with 5 petals .... 454 

Ditto „ 6 „ .... ti 

Ditto „ 7 ,, .... 0 

“ The simplest explanation of these farts seems t<> be, that each species has 
the property of varying within a certain amount : crossing of different in- 
dividuals so long as no seleetion is made in a definite direction, suffice.- to keep 
the middle point fairly constant, about which the variation.- oscillate ; and so 
the extremes also remain constant. Hut if the temh-m y to vary in either 
direction is aided by natural or artitieial selection, then our middle point j* as 
it were shifted to that side and .the extreme* of oscillation are also shifted 
towards the same side." 

Since the first appearance of this work (IhT.'i) I have discussed 
in a series of essays the question of the Origin of Flowers and the 

1 E indicates the Abutilou called Emhim hranca by the Hru/iliaw* ; F. nn 
Ahutilon from Pociaho (see No. 557) ; EF implies the hybrid produced by pollen of 
F applied to the stigma of E, 
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gradual attainment of their special characters. I may now close 
this book with a summary of my chief conclusions. The good effect 
of cross-fertilisation may be recognised not only in the structure of 
insect-fertilised flowers, but also in the water-fertilised and wind- 
fertilised plants which preceded them. Even in the lowest algae we 
find cross-fertilisation, to effect which two individuals move towards 
each otfier in the water by means of a cilium. In a higher grade we 
find the two individuals differentiated, one losing its motility, and 
increasing in size to form an ovum, while the other ( sperm-cell 
or antherozooid) retaining its primitive motile form swims about in 
quest of the ovum. This mode of cross-fertilisation is retained not 
only by all cellular cryptogams (except the Florid ew or red sea- 
weeds, whose tailless antherozooids are moved passively in the 
current) but also by all vascular cryptogams. With the change to 
dry localities, where even occasional moisture sufficient for the 
migration of the antherozooids is not attainable, the vascular 
cryptogams seem to have developed wind-fertilised unisexual 
flowers ; thus, first the Gymnosperms, and from these afterwards 
the Angiosperms have arisen. 

Finally from the wind-fertilised Angiosperms, entomophilous 
flowers arose, as insects came first accidentally and afterwards 
regularly to seek their food on flowers, and as natural selection 
fostered and perfected every change which favoured insect-visits 
and thereby aided cross-fertilisation. With the transition to 
insect-fertilisation came, on the one hand, great economy of pollen, 
but, on the other hand, the uncertainty of insect-visits made it as 
a rule necessary that self-fertilisation should remain possible. 
Thus, though descended from unisexual (anemopliiious) ancestors, 
entomophilous flowers are usually hermaphrodite, and are capable 
to a great extent of fertilising themselves when insect-visits fail. 
But in the course of further development, many of them have so 
increased their means of attracting insects (by colour, perfume, 
honey, etc.), that the power of spontaneous self-fertilisation has 
become superfluous and finally has been lost. 

Insects in cross-fertilising flowers endow them with offspring 
which in the struggle for existence vanquish those individuals of 
the same species which are the offspring of self-fertilisation. The 
insects must therefore operate by selection in tbe same way as do 
unscientific cultivators among men, who preserve the most pleasing 
or most useful specimens, and reject or neglect the others. In 
both cases, 'selection in course of time brings those variations to 
perfection which correspond to the taste or to the needs of the 

Q Q 
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selective agent. Different groups of insects, according to their 
sense of taste or colour, the length of their tongues, their way 
of movement and their dexterity, have produced various odours, 
colours, and forms of flowers ; and insects and flowers have 
progressed together towards perfection. 

The transition from wind-fertilisation to insect-fertilisation and 
the first traces of adaptation to insects, could only be due to 
the influence of quite short-lipped insects with feebly developed 
colour-sense. The most primitive flowers are therefore for the 
most part (except, for instance, Salix) simple, widely open, regular, 
devoid of honey or with their honey unconcealed and easily 
accessible, and white or yellow in colour {e.g. most U mix! I if era: and 
Alsinea \ many Ranunrulacca " and Rosacea-. 

The carrion-loving Flies were from the first marked out by 
their peculiar tastes to produce certain peculiar flowers. Preferring 
those colours and odours which guided them to their primitive 
food, they produced, wherever they got special influence, dull, 
yellowish, or dark-purple colours, often accompanied with a putrid 
smell. The stupidity of flies also favoured the production of cer- 
tain contrivances to insure crossing, eg. the prison-flowers of Arum 
and Arislolochia, the traps of Pin go ini la alpina , ('gnanchum , and 
Stapelia, or the deceptions of Paris, Ophrgs, and Pamassia. 

Gradually, from the miscellaneous lot of flower-visiting insects, 
all much alike in their tastes, there arose* others more skilful and 
intelligent, with longer tongues and neuter colour-sense; and they 
gradually caused the production of flowers with more varied 
colours, honey invisible to or beyond the reach of the less intel- 
ligent short-tongued guests, and various contrivances for lodging, 
protecting, and jointing out the honey. 

Lepidoptem, by the thinness, sometimes ( Sphingiila ) by the 
length of their tongues, were aide to produce special modifications. 
Through their agency were developed flowers with long ami narrow 
tubes, whose colours and time of <>p9bing were in relation to the 
tastes and habits of their visitors. We may thus distinguish flowers 
adapted for butterflies ( Dia nth its thl tauten and many Silmm), or fa- 
moths ( Plata ntJiera) ; for diurnal hawk-moths (( Indiana Uuanca, 
G. verna), for nocturnal hawk-moths (Liaiirera Caprifolium) ; and 
intermediate stages (e.g., Crocus m-ntts). The acute sense of smell 
in Lepidoptera reveals itself in the aromatic scent of Pinks, 
NigrUella, Daphne striata, etc., and the colour-sense of butterflies 
is shown in the flowers, usually red und prettily uufrked, which 
are due to them. 
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The Ichncumonidce at first surpassed all other visitors in obser- 
vation and discernment, and they were thus able to produce 
inconspicuous flowers which escaped the notice of other visitors. 
On the appearance of sand-wasps and bees these inconspicuous 
flowers were banished by competition to the less frequented 
localities {e g., Listera to shady woods). 

The Sand-wasps {fydicgulce) apparently took the place to a 
great extent of the Ichneumons, and produced flowers where 
organs had to be thrust apart (Papilionacea?), or where a narrow 
cavity had to be entered (Labiatiej, or where some other action 
similar to the act of digging had to be performed. Subsequently 
bees seem to have entered on joint possession of most of these 
flowers, and to have added special adaptations of their own. 

The true Wasps ( Vcspulcc ) could establish themselves by the 
fear of their sting (and of their jaws) in sole possession of certain 
flowers with wide open mouths and abundant honey. These they 
developed farther in relation to their wants ( Scrophitlciria , Sym- 
phoricarjms , Epipuctis laiifolia , Lonia ra alpig* wt) ; but where 
wasps are scarce the flowers are utilised by other insects. 

Bees {Api<kv), as the most skilful and diligent visitors, have 
played the chief part in the evolution of flowers ; we owe to 
them the most numerous, most varied, and most specialised forms. 
Flowers adapted for bees probably surpass all others together in 
variety of colour. The most specialised, and especially the gre- 
garious bees, have produced great differentiations in colour, which 
enable them, on their journeys, to keep to a single species of flower. 
While those flowers which are fitted for a miscellaneous lot of 
short-lipped insects usually exhibit similar colours (especially 
white or yellow) over a range of several allied species, the most 
closely allied species growing in the same locality, when adapted 
for bees, are usually of different colours and can thereby he 
recognised at a glance (<*.£,, Trifolium, Lamium, Tcucrium, 
Pedicular is). 

Some Drone-flies {Syiphida) also, which admire bright colours 
and are themselves brightly adorned {Ascia, Melanostoma, 
Sphcyiiut, etc.), have produced special flowers suited to their 
tastes, which they mainly fertilise ( Saxifraga rotund if alia, N. 
umbrosa, etc'.) ; sometimes we even find a special and simple 
mechanism adapted for them {Veronica Chanuvdrys). 

The power to distinguish red, violet, and blue colours must 
have been acquired to a certain degree by flesh-flies and carrion- 
flies in seeking their natural food ; but in other flower-loving 
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insects this power seems only to have arisen with the habit of 
visiting flowers, and to have increased pari passu with the taste 
for flowers and with the length of the proboscis. On the whole 
we find red, violet, and blue colours appearing for the first time 
in flowers whose honey is quite concealed and which are visited 
by more or less long-tongued insects (bees, long-tongued flies, 
Lepidoptera), or else in flowers visited for the sake of their pollen 
chiefly by bees and drone-flies ( Hepatica triloba , Vcrbascnm 
phceniceum). 

The forms, colours, and odours of the flowers in a particular 
region must depend in the closest manner upon the insect fauna 
of the region, and especially upon the relative abundance in it of 
the various classes of insects. This conclusion is in complete 
accordance with the following compaiison of my observations on 
the Alps and in North Germany. On the Alps, Hymenoptera and 
especially bees are relatively much less numerous and Lepidoptera 
much more numerous than in Low Germany. 

I have observed upon flowers : — 





■ a. Species 

■ of Insects . 

b. Visits 
observed. 

! a Specie* 
of Insects. 

b Visits 
observed. 

o. Species 
of insects. 

b Visits 
observed 

Coleoptera ... 

129 

469 

83 

337 

33 

134 

Diptera 

253 

1,598 

! 348 

1,856 

210 

930 

Hymenoptera 

: 368 

2,750 

1 183 ’ 

1,382 

88 j 

519 

(Apida?) 

(205) 

(2,191) 

| 020) ; 

(1,141) 

| (49) j 

(402) 

Lepidoptera 

79 

365 

220 j 

2,122 

: 148 ; 

1,190 

Other Insects 

14 

49 





Total ... 

i 843 

5,231 

841 

5,712 

482 | 

2,779 
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Of each 1,000 different visits observed (differing either in the 
species of flower visited or the species of insect visiting it) there 
are therefore : — 1 



1. In Low | „ 
Germany. j 

On the Alps 

3. Above the 
Limit ol Tree*. 

Coleoptera 

89 6 

590 

48-2 

Diptera 

305 5 i 

324 9 

334-6 

Hymenoptera 

5257 ' 

242 0 

186*8 

(Apidaj) 

! (413-1) ! 

(200*0) 

044-6) 

LtpiilopUra .. 

69*8 ' 

371-5 

428-3 

Other Insects 

9-4 

2 6 

21 

Total ... 

1,000 0 

1,000*0 

1,000-0 j 

i 


1 Cf. Nature, vol. xxi. p. 275, 1860. 
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Epiiobium, 45 B, 147 
Epipactis, 565 
Epipogium, 67 6 
Eranthemum, 12, 402, 696 
Eremurus, 367, 612 


Erica, 591, 592, 633 
Eriophorum, 203 
Erodium, 433, 434, 438 
Erythrsea, 780 
Erythrina, 56 

Esehscholtzia, 358, 550, 553 
Eucorida, 628 
Euphorbia, 468, 69 7 a, 726 
Euryale, 800 


Fa ba, 492 
Faramea, 553, 554 

Ficus, 140, 416A, 439, 460, 564, 621, 
677 . 700. 740 , 769A, 794 
Floride®, 205 
Forsythia, 280A 
Fragaria, 680 

Funiariaceaj, 74, 141, 1O3, 214, 332, 350, 

358 , 53 o, 536 , 575 

Gazania, 801 
Gelsemium, 282 
Genista, 326 

Gentiana, 42, 121, 479, 582, 753 

Geonoma, 239 

Geranium, 229, 295 

Gerardia, 21, 22, 25, 789 

Gesneria, 632 

Geum, 774 

Gingko, 516 

Gladiolus, 9 

Glauciutn, 358 

Glaux, 332 

Glechonia, 308, 574, 636 
Glossostigma, 132 
Gloxinia, 235 
Gnaphalium, 709 
Goethca, 177 
Goldfussia, 541 a 
Goodeniaceai, 162 
Goodcnovise, 84 
Gossypium, 197, 730 
Gramineas, 14, 65, 67A, 98, 123, 180, 212, 
269, 300, 301, 332, 363, 367, 371,415, 
416, 440, 627, 659, 672, 673, 674 706, 
707 , 759 , 777 , 785 
Gymnadenia, 274, 277 
Gymnosperms, 712 

Habenaria, 274, 277, 454, 767 
Hedera, 471 
Heeria, 606 

Helianthemum, 12, 13, 531 
Helleborus, 314 
Hemerocallis, 30 
Hesperidse, 562 
Heteranthera, 564A 
Himantoglossum, 361 
Hordeum, 332, 371, 785 
Houstonia, 506 
Hoya, 623A, 699, 715 
Hyoscyamus, 442 
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Imbauba, 563 

Impatiens, 45A, 72, 79, 332, 417, 475, 733 
Indigofera, 323, 325 

Jocroma, 177 
Juglans, 186, 504, 659A 
Juncus, 10, ii, 39, 119 
Jnsticia, 113A 

Kalmia, 313 

Lagerstkckmia, 564A 
Lamium, 72A, 332, 759 
Lantana, 560 
Larix, 177 
Leersia, 212, 696 
Leschenaultia, 17A, 162 
Liliuni, 248, 482, 641 
Limodorum, 258, 644 
Liliaria, 524 

Linum, 1, 157, 332, 339, 340, 648, 750 

Liparis, 34 

Listrostacliys, 537 

Lithospermum, 89 

Loasese, 628 

Lobelia, 240, 304, 558, 727, 751 

Lopezia, 461 

Lottie, 243 

Lupinus, 414 

Luzula, 464 

Lychnis, 698 

Ly thrum, 4 5 B , 1 S%> 393. 394 

Mackostamia, 135 
Malva, 71, 332 
Malvastrum, 122 
Marantaceaj, 175, 629 
Maregravia, 56, 783, 784 
Martha, 549 
Matricaria, 633 
Maxillaria, 663 
Medicago, 322, 323, 332, 747 
Melampyrum, 632 
Melastoma, 255 
Melochia, 225 
Mentzelia, 487, 488 
Meyenia, 444 
Mimulus, 38, 45B, 105A 
Mitchella, 465, 501 
Molinia, 440 
Monochoria, 389 
Musk, 390 
Myosurus, 177, 616 

Nectaries, 51, 92, 92A, 125, 187, 190, 
366, 401, 608, 653, 654, 655, 655A, 
656, 730, 779, 783, 784, 787 a 
N epetn, 45B, 72A, 308, 594, 636 
Nestea, 788A 
Nicotiana, 2 50 
Nomimum, 524 
Nyctaginia, 281 

Oncidittm, 558, 693 

Ophrya, 60, 136, 265, 332, 529, 586, 684 


Orchids, 5, 6, 29, 34, 35, 63, 77, 91, 
113, 114, iis, 129, 133, 136, 139, 144, 
M9, I S5> I55A, 159, 165, 238, 247, 
253, 26 5. 266, 267, 272, 273, 274, 276, 
277, 332, 337, 344, 361, 453- 454, 522, 
527, 529, 537, 538, 543, 543A, 552, 
56s, 57L 576, 586, 637, 647, 663, 675, 
684,691, 694,697, 719, 743, 744, 745, 
764, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 792, 
793 


Origanum, 632 
Oryza, 759 

Oxalis, 79, 332, 348, 362, 507, 524, 738 


Paliitrus, 177 
Palm®, 47, 177 
Papaver, 358, 369 

Papilionaceie, 151, 152, 169,' 242, 404, 
492, 633, 655A 
Parnassia, 64 

Fassiflora, 478, 558, 691, 694 
Pastinaea, 251, 518, 737A 
l’avonia, 318 

Pedicularis, 263, 476, 632 
Pelargonium, 198, 294, 297, 332, 798 
Pentstemon, 230 
Peplis, 394 

Phaseolua, 57, 209, 240, 368, 633 
Philotheca, 315A 
Physianthus, 638, 700A 
Physostegia, 446 
Pinguicula, 332, 781 
Pisum, 404, 633 

Plantago, 45 b, 148, 425, 429, 430, 431 

J’latanthum, 274 

Podostoniaceie, 561 

Pogonia, 697 

Poinsettia, 726 

Polycarpon, 40 

Polygala, 303 

Polygonum, 233 

Pontederia, 412, S3®, 5®° 

Portulaca, 87, 494 
Posoqueria, 293, 549, 788 
Primula, 97, 108, no, in, 154, 161, 
23L 33®, 340, 378, 384, 393, 398, 
447, 545, 585, ®°4A, 692 
Pringlea, 216, 372, 547 
Proteace®, 85 
Prunella, 332 
Pterostylis, 129 
Pulmonaria, 338 
Pyxidanthera, 44 


Ranunculacea!, 723 
Ranunculus, 485, 774 
Reinwardtia, 749 
Rhexia, 413A 
Rhinacanthus, 177 
Rhinanthus, 332 
Rhodora, 367 
Rhus, 473 
Ribes, 120 
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Rosa, 797 
Roscoea, 445 
Rubiacese, 134, 233 
Ruollia, 696 
Ruse us, 58 

Sabal, 177 
Sabbatea, 760 
Sagina, 38 

Salvia, 332, 341, 345- 359, 445. 497. 631, 
„ ^.°\ 735 
Salvima, 683 
Sapotaceae, 311 

Saxifraga, 210, 221, 604, 630A, 722 
Scabiosa, 771 
Schizanthus, 346 
Scorzonera, 553 

Scrophularia, 45s, 280, 486, 632, 737, 778 

Selliera, 131 

Sherardia, 605 

Silene, 780 

Siphocampylus, 346 

Solanum, 560, 725 

SmilacefK, 193 

Snaila, 437 

Sparganium, 761 

Sparmannia, 54II) 

Spergula, 332 
Spiranthes, 144 
Stachys, 774 
Stapelia, 375 
Staphylea, 486 
Stelis, 714 
Stellaria, 497, 605 
Stratiotee, 457 
Stylidium, 541 b 
Succisa, 449 
Symplocarpus, 728 
Syringa, 38, 605 

Tabkrnajmontana, 359 
Tacsonia, 691, 694 


Taraxacum, 486 
Tecoma, 233 
Teucrium, 632 
Thalia, 645 
Thelymitra, 133 
Thymus, 632, 635 
Tillandsia, 802 
Torrenia, 28 
Tradescantia, 312 
Trichoaanthes, 31 
Trichostoma, 377 
Trifolium, 55, 262, 299, 486 
Trigonella, 748 

Trimorphism, 2, 160, 343, 348, 362, 
393, 556 

Triojcism, 2, 106, 158 
Tulipa, 643 

Ulex, 633 
Utricularia, 44 

Vaccinium, 633 
Yandellia, 399 

Vanilla, 139, 543, 754, 541c, 543A 
Verbascum, 16 r, 695 
Veronica, 8, 660, 708 
Vicia, 15 1, 152, 492 
Victoria, 775 * 

Vinca, 147A, 153, 636A, 781 
Viola, 70, 71, 79, 246, 307, 309, 332, 
391, 475, 524, 534, 622, 625, 718 
Vitis, 450, 451, 462 
Voandzeia, 81 

Wistaria, 264, 51 1 a, 679 

Yucca, 32, 37, 218, 219, 220, 405, 448, 
503. 514. 5*5. 521, 664, 667, 668, 669, 
670, 671, 681, 758 

Zea, 45B 
Zostera, 138, 223 



INDEX OF INSECTS, 

WITH REFERENCES TO THE PLANTS VISITED BY THEM. 

Abbreviations.— L. = Lippstadt ; T. = Teklenburg, Herr Borgntette ; 
Sid. = Sauerland ; Th. = Thuringia. 

Numbers placed in brackets after an insect’s name, indicate the length of 
the insect’s proboscis in millimetres. 

The plants visited are designated by the numbers which they bear in the 
third section of this book. To facilitate reference, the first syllable of the 
plant’s order or genus is also given. 

Insects useless in the work of fertilisation are marked thus,f ; those (equally 
useless) which bite through or burst open the flower forcibly are marked thus,J. 
Those cases in which the insect fails to obtain the honey or pollen which it 
seeks are marked with an asterisk (*). 


I. COLEOPTERA (129 species, 4-69 
different visits). 

A. Ihcprcstidce (1 species, 4 visits). 
Antliaxia nitidula, L , L., Run. 7 ; Ros. 
153 ; Comp. 225, 274. 

13. Ceramhycidoc (1 species, 80 visits). 
Clytusarietis, L., L., Umb. 185, Ros. 152, 
149, 135, 133. 

mysticus, L., L., Ros: 153. 

Grammoptera luevis, F., b , List. 13 ; 
Corn. 197. 

lurida, F., L. T., Com. 197 ; Umb. 

185. 

luficoniis, Pz., L. T., Umb. 179, 

187, 186 ; Ros. 153, 149, 138, 137. 
Leptura livida, F., L. T., List. 380 ; 
Umb. 179, 188, 184 ; Ros. 135, 133 ; 
Convolv. 311 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 225, 229, 233, 227, 217, 267. 

testaoea, L., L., Comp. 225. 

Pachyta collaris, L., Th., Umb. 185. 

octomaculata, F.,-Sld. T. Siebengeb., 

Umb, 179, 181, 194, 185, 184 ; Ros. 
134, 135, ISO ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 229. 


Rhagium inquisitor, L., SKI., Umb. 194 ; 
Ros. 148. 

Strangaliaarmata, Hhst. (S. calcarata, F.), 
L. Sid., Com. 197 ; Ros. 148, 135, 
133 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 229. 

atra, F., L. Sid. T.,. Com. 197; 

llos. 149, 135 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 229. 

attenuata, L., L., Corn. 197 ; Ros. 

149, 130, 133 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 229, 
233. 

bifasciata, Mull., Th., Umb. 191, 

195. 

melanura, L., L. Sid., Umb. 185 ; 

Ros. 135; Scab. 211; Comp. 253, 
229 231. 

nigra, L.,L. Sid., Umb. 194 ; Ban. 

7, Cist. 45 ; Ros. 148, 135, 138 ; Plant. 
368. 

Toxotus meridiauus, L. , Siebengeb., Scab. 
211 

C. Chrysomclidoc (17 species, 82 
visits). 

Adimonia sail guinea, F., L., Ros. 152. 
Cassida murraea, L., L., Comp. 2SS. 

nebulosa, L„ L., Cruc. S3. 

Ceythra cyauea, F., L., Ros. 153. 
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Cey thiascopolina, L. , Th. , Umb. 1 8 1 , 1 91 . 
Cnoceris 12punctata, L., L., Umb. 177. 
Cryptocephalus Morsei, L., L., Papil. 
Jl08 ; Comp. 267. 

sericeus, L., Sid. T. Th., Umb. 

194, 186 ; Ran. 7 ; Hyperic. 68 ; 
Papil. 108f ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 258, 246, 225, 237, 267. 

vittatus, F., Sid., Papil. 108t. 

Donacia dentata, Hoppe, L., Nuph. 19. 
Galeruca calmeriensis, F., T., Umb. 182. 
Haltica fuscicornis, L., L., Malv. 69. 

nemorum, L., L., Crueif. 33. 

Helodes aucta, F., L., Ran. 7. 

phellandrii, L., L., Umb. 188; 

Ran. 6. 

Luperus flavines, L , L., Ros. 148. 
Plectroscelisuentipes, E. H., L., Crucif. 
33. 

D. Cistelidce (2 species, 9 visits). 
Cistela murina, L., L. T., Umb. 179, 185 ; 

Ran. 7 ; Geran. 78 ; Ros. 149, 133 ; 
Comp. 267. 

rufipes, F., L., Scroph. 324 f. 

E. Cleridce (1 species, 5 visits). 
Trichodes apjarius, L., L. T. Th., All. 

392 ; Umb. 179, 191, 194, 174 ; Comp. 
229. 

F. Coccinellidoc (6 species, 14 visits). 
Cocciuella bipunctata, L., L., Comp. 234. 

mutabilis, Scrib., Tli., Comp. 255. 

14punctata, L., L., Umb. 190 ; 

Berberid. 18; Cruc. 40; Pam. 157 ; 
Ros. 151. 

Spunctata, L., L., Comp. 234. 

7pnnctata, L., L., Umb. 190; 

Parn. 157 ; Geran. 83 ; Comp. 274. 
Exochomus auritus, Scrib., L., Umb. 194 ; 
Comp. 225. 

G. Cryptophagidce (1 species, 2 visits). 
Antherophagus pallens, 01., L., Sid., 

Digit. 256f; Camp. 278. 

H. Curculionidce (18 species, 24 visits). 
Apion columbinum, Grm., L., Adoxa 198. 

onopordi, K., L., Chrysospl. 155. 

varipes, Grm., L., Chrysospl. 155. 

spec., L., Ros. 152. 

Bruchus sp., L., Umb. 177, 185 ; Comp. 
248, 234. 

Ceutorhynchus pumilio, Gylh., L., Cruc. 
33. 

sp., L., Cruc. 35. 

Gymnetron campanula, L., Sid., Camp. 
277. 

graminis, Gylh., Th., Camp. 282. 

Larinus Jacese, L., Th., Comp. 248, 246. 

senilis, F., Th., Comp. 240. 

Nanophyea lythri, F., L., Lythr. 165. 


Otiorhynchus ovatus, L., L., Camp. 277. 

picipes, F., L., Corn. 197. 

Phyllobius maculicornis, Grm., L., Ros. 
152. 

Ph. oblongus, L., L., Umb. 177. 
Rhynchites sequatus, L., L., Ros. 151. 
Spermophagus cardui, Schh., Th., Umb. 
179, 195 ; Comp. 276. 

I. Dermestidcc (6 species, 44 visits). 

Antlirenus claviger, Er., L., Ros. lS$, 
149, 132. 

museorum, L., L., Ros. 152, 133. 

— — pimpinellse, F., L., Umb. 173, 179, 
190, 194, 195, 186, 184, 174 ; Cruc. 
38; Rhus 88; Ros. 153, 148, 149, 
138, 130, 132, 183 ; Comp. 229. 

scrophul arise, L., L., Umb. 186, 

184 ; Ros. 148, 149, 153, 138, 132, 
133. 

Attagenus pellio, L., L., Berber. 18, Ros. 
152, 153, 133. 

Byturus fumatus, F. (including B. to- 
mentosus, F.) L., Corn. 197 ; Ran. 
7, 8 ; Geran. 78 ; Ros. 152, 134, 135, 
137, 133. 


K. Elatcridcc (16 species, 36 visits). 

Adrastus pallens, Er., L., Umb. 188. 
Agriotes aterrimus, L., L., Umb. 179, 
Ros. 152. 

gallicus. Lap., Th., Umb., 195, 

183 ; Rubiac. 206 ; Comp. 248, 228. 

sputator, L., Th., Umb. 195. 

ustulatus, Schall., Th., Umb. 194, 

195 ; Comp. 248, 153. 

Athous niger, L., L., Com. 197 ; Umb. 

179, 185 ; Comp. 229, 234. 
Cardiophorus cinereus, Hbst., L., Ros. 
133. 

Corymbites lisematodes, F., Siebengeb., 
Umb. 194. 

holosericeus, L., L., Umb. 194 

Ros. 152 ; Comp. 246. 

quercus, 111., L., Umb. 185. 

Diacan thus sene us, L., L., Ros. 135. 
Dolopius marginsitus, L., L., Corn. 197 ; 
Ros. 152. 

Lacon murinus, L., L., Umb. 179, 185 ; 
Ros. 133. 

Limonius cylindricus, Payk., L., Ros. 152, 
135. 

parvulus, Pz., L., Cruc. 83 ; Salix 

378 ; Ros. 152. 

Synaptus filiformis, F., L., Umb. 185. 

L. Hydrophilidoe, 

Cercyon anale, Pk., L., Cruc. 33. 

M. Lagriidos, 

Lagria hirta, L., L., Rob. 153. 
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N. Lathridii. 

Corticaria gibbosa, Hbst., L., Ohrysospl. 
155. 

0. Lamellicornia (6 species, 39 visits). 
Cetonia aurata, L., Sid. Th., Umb. 179, 
193; Cruc. 32; Ros. 152, 148, 149, 
130 ; Rubiac. 206 ; Sambuc. 199 ; 
Comp. 229. 

-Hpplia philantlius, Sulz., Sid., Umb. 
194 ; Scab. 211. 

Melolontha vulgaris, L., L., Ros. 152, 
149. 

Phylloperthahorticoln, L.,L., Umb. 179; 

Ros. 148, 149, 133 ; Caprif. 200. 
Tricbius fasciatus, L., L. Sid., Umb. 179, 

178, 187, 194, 195, 174; Clem. 1; 
Thai. 2; Ros. 135, 130, 131, 133; 
Caprif. 199 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 248, 
246, 229, 237 ; Valer. 208. 

nobilis, L., L., Comp. 229. 

r. Malacodcrmata (13 species, 51 visits). 
Anthocomus fasciatus, L., L., Uinb. 177, 
186; Cruc. 34, 38 ; Ros. 148, 149; 
Plant. 362. 

Dasyfes flavipfs, F., L., Umb. 179, 181 ; 
Cruc. 38 ; Umb. 82 ; Ros. 138, 142, 
133 ; Comp. 229. 

pallipes, Pz., Th., Umb. 195. 

sp., L., Bry. 171f, Ros. 149; 

Scroph. 323f. 

Malachius seneus, F., L. T., Umb. 185, 
186 ; Geran. 78 ; Ros. 152 ; Plant. 368 ; 
Comp. 229. 

bipustulatus, F., L. T. Sid., Umb. 

179, 185 ; Cruc. 38 ; Ros. 135, 138, 
133 ; Papil. 119t, Comp. 274, 260. 

sp., L., Comp. 276. 

Telepliorus fuscus, L., L. ,Umb. 179, 194, 

185. 

lividus, L., L., Umb. 194, 185, 

186. 

melanurus, L., L. Sid., Umb. 181, 

178, 190, 194 ; Comp. 248. 

— . — pellucidus, F., L., Corn. 197. 

rusticus, F , L., Umb. 177, 185 ; 

Ros. 135. 

testaceus, L., L., Ros. 153. 

Q. Mordcllidce (9 species, 35 visits). 
Anaspis frontalis, L., L., Umb. 179, 186 ; 
Ros. 153, 148, 133. 

maculata, Fourc., L., Ros. 133. 

rufilabris, Gylh.,T., Umb. 179; Ros. 

152. 

ruficollis, F., L., Ros. 149. 

Mordella abdominalis, F., L., Ros. 153. 

aculeata, L., L., Umb. 179, 195; 

Ran. 7 ; Ros. 148, 149, 138, 130, 133 ; 
Rubiac. 206 ; Caprif. 200 ; Comp. 248, 
229. 


Mordella fasciata, F., L., Umb. 179, 178, 
194, 195, 185 ; Rubiac. 206 ; Comp. 
248, 229, 228, 265. 


pumila, Gylh., L., Umb. 185 ; Ran. 

4, 7. 


pusilla, Dej., L., Ran. 7. 


R. Nitidulidac (4 species, 65 visits). 
Cychramus luteus, F., Sid. T., Umb. 179 ; 
Ros. 130. 

Epuraea, sp., L., Umb. 185; Cruc. 35; 
Ros. 152. 

Meligethes sp., L., Lil. 394 ; Cypriped. 
386* ; Corn. 197 ; Umb. 190, 194, 185, 
186, 184, 174 ; Nuph. 19; Ran. 4 , 7, 
8, 9, 11 ; Papav. 20 ; Cnic. 30, 35, 39 ; 
Salix 378 ; Oxalis 75 ; Cary. 65, 63 ; 
Lythr. 165 ; Onngr. 167 ; Ros. 151, 152, 
153, 148, 149, 135, 138, 139, 142, 186, 
132, 133, 127, 128 ; Papil. Ill, 112 ; 
Convolv. 311f; Bor. 300; Scroph. S23t; 
Plant. 868 ; Caprif. 200 ; Scab. 211 ; 
Camp. 278, 280 ; Comp. 229, 233, 217, 
236, 263, 274 ; Valer. 209. 

Tlialycra sericea, Er., L., Com. 197 ; 
Umb. 194. 


S. CEdemeridce (3 species, 12 visits). 
Asclera coerulea, L., L., Ros. 153. 
(Edemera flavescens, L., L. Th., Umb. 
182. 


virescens, L., L. T. Th., Umb. 183, 

194 ; Ran. 7 ; Cary. 65 ; Ros. 135 ; 
Convolv. 311 ; Ech. 310 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 238, 217. 


T. Phalacridcc (3 species, 4 visits). 
Olibrus feneus, F., L., Ohrysospl. 155 ; 
Ros. 151. 

affinis, Sturm, L., Cary. 67. 

bicolor, F., L., Scab. 211. 


U. Staphylinidce (2 species, 7 visits). 
Anthobium spec., Sid., Papil. 112 ; 
Camp. 277. 

Omalium Horale, Pk., L., Cruc. 30 ; 
CeraBt. 60 ; Pulin. 304 ; Prim. 288. 


V. Tcncbrionidte. 

Microzoum tibiale, F., L., Ros. 152. 


II. DIPTERA (253 species, 1598 different 
visits). 

Brachyceba (232 species, 1557 different 
visits). 

A. Asilidw (8 species, 3 visits). 
Dioctria atricapilla, Mgn., T., Ran. 7. 

Reinhardi, Wiedem., Sid., Umb. 

194. 
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Isopogon brevirostris, Pall., Sid., Umb. 

m. 

>B. Botnbylidoe (9 species, 57 visits). 
Anthrax flava, Mgn., Sid. Th., Umb. 
179, 175, 198, 194, 195 ; Rubiac. 205 ; 
Comp. 248. 

hottentotta, L., Rid., Comp. 237. 

maura, L., Th., Umb. 191, 192. 
Argyromoeba sinuata, Fall., L. T., Cruc. 
38 ; Hyper. 68*. 

Bombylius canescens, Mik., Th., Hyper. 
68 ; Comp. 267. 

discolor, Mgn. (11 — 12), L., Coryd. 

28 1, 24f ; Cruc. 30 ; Viol. 47, 48 ; 
Bor. 304 ; Lab. 849 ; Vinca, 293 ; Prim. 

major, L. (10), L. T„ Umb. 182 ; 

Coryd. 23t, 24+ ; Cruc. 30 ; Viol. 49 ; 
Salix 378, 379 ; Ros. 150 ; Bor. 304, 
806 ; Lab. 362, 349 ; Vinca, 293 ; Syr. 
291 ; Prim. 282 ; Comp. 236. 
Exoprosopa citpucina, F., L , Scab. 212 ; 

Jas. 282 ; Comp. 225. 

Systcechus sulfureus, F., Sid. Th., Lin. 
' 74 ; Malv. 72 ; Ros. 143 ; Papil. 100*, 
94+ ; Scroph. 317, 330 ; Lab. 344, 340 ; 
Rubiac. 205, 207 ; Camp. 277 ; Comp. 
229, 271, 272. 

C. Conopidcc (13 species, 54 visits). 
Conops tiavipes, L. (4 — 5), L. Sid. T., 
Papil. 90+ ; Phlox, 299; Lab. 350; 
Rubiac. 206 ; Comp. 257, 248, 229. 

quadrifasciatus, Deg., L., Umb. 

181. 

scutellatua, Mgn., Th., Comp. 246. 

Myopa buccata, L. (4£ — 5), L., Salix 
377, 378 ; Papil. 98f, 95. 

polystigina, Rond., L., Ros. 133 ; 

Lab. 342. 

testacea, L. (34), L. Sid. Th., Salix 

377 ; Ros. 152 ; Papil. 95+, 98, 108* ; 
Lab. 340. 

variegata, Mgn., L., Lab. 342. 

sp., Th., Comp. 255. 

Occemyia atra, F. , T. , Comp. 266. 
Physocephala ruflpes, F., L. Th., Ros. 
135, 133 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 246. 

vittata, F.. L., Ech. 310 ; Jas. 283 ; 

Comp. 257, 225. 

Sicus ferrugineus, L., L. Sid. T., Ros. 
142 ; Papil. 100* 108* ; Lab. 340, 342 ; 
Scab. 211, 213 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 253, 
229, 237, 266, 265, 276, 271, 272, 270, 
260 ; Valer. 208. 

Zodion zinereum, F., Sid., Umb. 194. 

D. Dolichopidce (2 species, 2 visits). 
Dolichopus ameua, Deg., L., Umb. 178. 
Gymnoptemus chasrophylli, Mgn., L., 
Umb. 191. 


E. Empicke (13 species, 81 visits). 
Ernpis leucoptera, Mgn , L., Hott. 289. 

livida, L. (2£ — 3, dry), L., All. 393 ; 

Orch. 386 ; Corn. 197 ; Umb. 179, 187, 
194 ; Ran. 8 ; Papav. 21 ; Cruc. 27, 
28 ; Hyper. 68 ; Lin. 74 ; Cary. 61 ; 
Onagr. 166 ; Ros. 150, 152, 153, 135, 
138, 128 ; Papil. 117 ; Convolv. 311 ; 
Scroph. 326 ; Lab. 342, 338 ; Hott. 
289 ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Jas. 283 ; Conm. 
259, 248, 249, 233, 238, 217, 274, 262 ; 
Valer. 208. 

opaca, F. (3 — 8^, dry), L., Cruc. 

80 ; Cary. 65, 60 ; Ros. 133 ; Bor. 307 ; 
Caprif. 204 ; Comp. 217, 274. 

pennipes, L., L., Hottonia 289. 

punctata, F., L., Cypiip. 386*; 

Umb. 179, 185 ; Ros. 133 ; Comp. 
274. 

rnstica, Fall., L., Umb. 187; 

Cary. 60; Onagr. 166; Ros. 152, 127, 
128 ; Lab. 342, 338 ; Comp. 257, 229 ; 
Valer. 208. 

stercorea, L., L., Umb. 185. 

tesselata, F. (3 — 3|, dry), L., 

Umb. 182 ; Ran. 7 ; Cary. 65 ; Ros. 
135, 133 ; Lab. 338 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 
237. 

sp.. L., Umb. 178; Salix 378 ; 

Convolv. 

Micropliorus velutinus, Macq., L., Ros. 
153. 

Rhamphomyiaplumipes, Fall., L., Camp. 

• 277. 

sulcata, Fall., L., Salix 378. 

Tachydromia connexa, Mgn., L., Ros. 
153. 

F. Lcptidcc (2 species, 2 visits). 
Atherix ibis, F., L., Umb. 187. 

Leptis strigosa, Mgn., L., Cary. 60. 

G. Muscidce (85 species, 387 visits). 
Alophora hemiptera, F., T., Umb. 190. 
Anthomyia sestiva, Mgn., L., Cary. 60. 

obclisca, Mgn., L., Rut. 84. 

prate n sis, Mgn., L., Rut. 84. 

radicum, L., L., Umb. 186; Ran. 

10 ; Rut. 84 ; Ros. 151. 

sp., L., Cyprip. 386*; Umb. 172, 

179 ; Ran. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 ; Berb. 18 ; 
Cruc. 30, 37 ; Geran. 76 ; Cary. 63, 56 ; 
Onagr. 170 ; Ros. 138, 142, 145, 130, 
132, 133, 127 ; Plant. 96. 

Aricia incana, Wiedem., L., Umb. 178 ; 
Comp. 238. 

obscurata, Mgn., L., Umb. 179. 

serva, Mgn., L., Ros. 153. 

vagans, Fall., L., Umb. 188. 

Borborus niger, Mgn., Adoxa 198. 
Calliphora erythrocephala, Mgn., L., 
Gross. 161 ; Umb. 194 ; Salix 378 ; 
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Rhus. 88 ; Rut, 84 ; Ros. 151 ; Scroph. 
. • 829 ; Yaler. 208. 

Cfelliphora vomitoria, L., L., Umb. 178, 
194, 174 ; Euon. 85 ; Yaler. 208. 
Calobata cothumata, Pz., L., Bor. 305. 
Chlorops circ&mdata, Mgn., L., Cary. 
66 . 


sp., L., Ros. 153, 127. 

Cyrtoneura ccerulesceus, Macq., L., Ran. 


-0 — curvipes, Macq., L., Umb. 188, 
192. 

simplex, Loew, L., Umb. 176, 178, 

192, 186 ; Ros. 133. 

sp., L., Ros. 153. 

Demoticus plebejuB, Fall., L., Comp. 
270. 

Dexia canina, F., T., Comp, 214. 

rustica, F., Th., Umb. 193. 

Echinomyia fera, L., L. T., Umb. 172, 
179, 177, 190, 194, 185 ; Gcran. 78 ; 
Ros. 152, 153, 134 ; Caprif. 2C0; Comp. 
214. 

ferox, Pz., L., Jas. 283 ; Comp. 226. 

grossa, L., L., Umb. 194. 

magnicornis, Zett., L. T. Th , Sed. 

164 ; Umb. 194 ; Ros. 133. 

«tesselata, F., L., Bor. 305; Lab. 

335 ; Scab. 317 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 245, 
229, 227. 

Exorista vulgaris, Fall., L., Umb. 194, 
186. 

Gonia capitata, Fall. (4 — 5), L., Comp. 
225. 


Graphomyia maculata, Scop., L., Umb. 
194, 185 ; Ros. 154. 

Gymnosoina rotundafa, L., L. Th., Umb. 
177, 191, 192, 196, 195, 186, 184; 
Lab. 133 ; Comp. 225, 228. 

Helomyza aflinis, Mgn., L., Neottia 381. 
Hydrotea dentipes, F., L., Cary. 65. 
Lucilia albioeps, Mgn., L., Ros. 133 ; 
Comp. 214. 

csesar, L., L, Umb. 172, 178, 

194. 

comicina, F., L., Umb. 173, 176, 

179, 178, 188, 192, 194, 174; Euon. 
86 ; Rhus 88 ; Rut. 84 ; Til. 73 ; 
Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 151, 142, 133 ; Lab. 
340, 339, 337 ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 248, 
229, 233, 217 ; Valer. 208. 

sericata, Mgn., L., Umb. 194, 

185 ; Comp. 248. 

silvaram, Mgn., L., Umb. 179, 178, 

190, 193, 194 ; Rut. 84 ; Cary. 55 ; 
Ros. 142, 133 ; Lab. 339, 337 ; Comp. 
229. 

spec., L, Umb. 179, 185, 195; 

Ascl. 295t ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 222, 
238. 

Macquartia prsefica, Zett., L. f Comp. 
229. . 

Mesembrinn meridiana, L., L., Umb. 178, 
190 ; Ros. 142, 138. 
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Micropalpus fulgens, Mgn., L* Scab. 
211. 

Miltogramma punctata, Mgn., L., Umb. 
173, 179. 

Musca corvina, F., L., Umb. 178, 179, 
185, 192, 194 ; Berb. 18 ; Fagop. 369 ; 
Cary. 66 ; Ros. 151, 188, 138 ; Bor. 
305 ; Lab. 338 ; Rubiac. 205 ; Comp. 
248, 229, 217. 

domestics, L., L., Ran. 12; Berb. 

18 ; Euon. 85 ; Til. 73 ; Cary. 66 ; 
Onagr. 170 ; Ros. 151 ; Valer. 208. 
Myodina vibrans, L , L., Aristol. 376. 
Nemoraeasp., L., Umb. 194. 

Ocyptera brassiearia, F., L., Umb. 178, 
194 ; Lab. 340, 342 ; Ascl. 295 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 248. 

cylindrica, F., L., Lab. 342; Scab. 

211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225, 221. 
Oliviera lateralis, Pz., L., Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 248, 238. 

Onesia eoguata, Mgn., L., Bevb. 18 ; Ros. 
139, 133. 

floralis, R. D., L., Umb. 194; Nuph. 

19; Berb. 18; Cary. 55; Ros. 150, 
152, 153, 135, 139, 133; Bor. 305, 
306, 307 ; Lab. 337, 338 ; Comp. 248, 
238, 274 ; Yaler. 207. 

sepulcralis, Mgn., Th., Umb. 193, 

194 ; Berb. 18 ; Ros. 153 ; Bor. 305 ; 
Lab. 337, 338 ; Comp. 237. 

Phasia analis, F., Th.,Umb. 191. 

crassipennis, F., Th., Umb. 191. 

1‘horocera assimilis, Fallen, L., Umb. 
194. 

Platystoma seminationis, F., Comp. 248. 
Pollenia rudis, F., L., Umb. 179; Ran. 
12 ; Rut. 84 ; Salix 378 ; Cary. 62 ; 
Ros. 151 ; Comp. 222. 

Vespillo, F., L., Thalict. 3 ; Pam. 

157 ; Fagop. 369 ; Cary. 62 ; Ros. 
151, 139 ; Bor. 305 ; Lab. 339 ; Comp. 
229, 233, 238. 

Proseua siberita, F., (6, dry) L., Clem. 1; 
Lab. 342. 

Psila fimetaria, L., L., Umb. 185. 
l’yrellia renea, Ze.tt., L., Sed. 162 ; Umb. 
194 ; Comp. 229. 

cadaverina, L., L., Cary. 55 ; Lab. 

337. 

Sapromyza apicalis, Loew, L., Arist. 376. 
Sarcophaga albiceps, Mgn., L., Umb. 
179, 177, 195; Rut. 84; Ros. 133; 
Lab. 340, 339, 337. 

carnaria, L., L. Th., Umb. 172, 

176, 177, 193, 194 ; Pam. 157 ; Euon. 
85 ; Rhus 88 ; Rut. 84 ; Til. 73 ; 
Fagop. 369 ; Polyg. 370 ; Cary. 55 ; 
Ros. 153, 142, 133 ; Lab. 340, 838 ; 
Comp. 248, 233, 223. 

dissimilis, Mgn., L., Umb. 186. 

hfemarrhoa, Mgn., L., Umb. 186, 

194 ; Rut. 84 ; Comp. 233. 

spec., L., Umb. 185, 190 ; Lab. 338. 
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Scatopbaga merdaria, F., L., Gross. 158 ; 
Umb. 172, 190, 194, 185 ; Ran. 4, 5, 6, 
9, 10, 11 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 151, 152, 
•142, 127 ; Bor. 305 ; Rubinc. 205 ; 
Comp. 248, 227, 234, 217, 274. 

stercoraria, L., L. T., Gross. 158, 

161 ; Umb. 179, 190, 185, 174 ; Ran. 

4 ; Salix 878 ; Euon. 85 ; Geran. 78, 
80 ; Ros. 127 ; Scroph. 325 ; Comp. 
248, 229, 227, 217, 274. 

Sciomyza cinerella, Fallen, L., Chrysospl. 
155. 

Sepsis cynipsea, L., L., Umb. 194. 

-nutria, L., L., Cruc. 33. 

spec., L., Umb. 179, 178, 192, 195, 

185, 186. 174 ; Ran. 9, 12 ; Rut. 84 ; 
Cary. 60 ; Ros. 151, 152, 142, 127 ; 
Convolv. 311f i Comp. 229. 

Sipbona cristata, F., L., Cruc. 38. 
Spilogaster nigrita, Fall., L., Comp. 233. 

semicinerea, Wied., L., Cypr. 386* ; 

Neott. 381t ; Plant. 368. 

Tacliina erucarum, Rond., L., Umb. 194. 

prsepotens, Mgn., L., Umb., 190. 

Tetanocera ferruginea, Fall., L., Umb. 

178. 

Trypeta cornuta, F., Th., Comp. 258. 
Uliuia erythrophtbalma, Mgn., Th., 
Comp. 231, 228. 

Zophomyia tremula, Scop., L., Umb. 177, 
185. 

H. Stratiomyidcc (11 species, 45 visits). 

Chrysomyia formosa, Scop., L. T., Umb. 

179, 177, 192, 184 ; Ros. 135 ; Plant. 

polita, L., Th., Samb. 199. 

Nemotelus pantherincs, L., L. T., Umb. 
185 ; Cruc. 34 ; Comp. 229, 233, 227, 
268. 

Odontomyia argentata, F. (2—3), L., 
Ran. 11 ; Fagop. 369 ; Cary. 60 ; Ros. 
139. 

viridula, F., L , Umb. 188 ; Fagop. 

369 ; Lab. 337 ; Rubiac. 206 ; Comp. 
248, 225, 229, 234, 238. 

Oxycera pulchella, Mgn., Sid., Melamp. 
335*. 

Sargus cuprarius, L., L., Umb. 179, 154 ; 
Rut. 84 ; Malv. 69 ; Ros. 135, 142 ; 
Caprif. 199. 

Stratiomys Chamasleon, Deg., L. Th., 
Umb. 179, 187, 195, 185; Fagop. 
369. 

longicornis, F., L., Umb. 177. 

riparia, Mgn., L., Umb. 178, 195 ; 

Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 127. 

spec., L., Cary. 60. 

I. Syrphidm (89 species, 916 visits). 

Ascia lanceolata, Mgn., L., Ros. 127 ; 
Comp. 274. 


Ascia podagrica, F., L. T., Alism. 898 ; 
Umb. 194, 195, 185 ; Ran. 11 ; Chelid. 
21 ; Cruc. 33, 87, 88 ; Cist. 45 ; 
Hyper. 68 ; Rut. 84 ; Geran. 78, 79, 
SI ; Polygon. 871, 872, 378, 374 ; 
Cary. 68, 65 ; Gnagr. 170 ; Ros. 151, 
135, 142, 145, 133 ; Scroph. 319, 325, 
326; Lab. 342, 338; Plant. 368; 
Comp. 238, 274. 

Bacha elongata, F., L., Umb. 184 ; 

Onagr. 170. c 

Brachypalpus valgus, Pz., L., Ran. 9 : 

Salix 878 ; Ros. 149. 

Cbeilosia spec., L., Lil. 394 ; Cypr. 886*, 
Umb. 184 ; Ran. 6, 8, 11 ; Papav. 20 ; 
Ros. 143 ; Comp. 272, 275. 

albitarsis, Mgn., L., Ran. 7. 

barbata, Loew, L., Ros. 127. 

brachysoma, Egg., L., Salix 378. 

cbloris, Mgn., L., Salix 378 ; Comp. 

274. 

chrysocoma,Mgn., L. T., Comp. 263, 

264, 265. 

fratema, Mgn., L., Comp. 229. 

modesta, Egg., L., Salix 378 ; Ros. 

139. 

— — pictipennis, Egg., L., Salix 378. 

prrecox, Zett., T., Salix 378 ? Ros. 

139 ; Comp. 238. 

pubera, Zett., L., Ran. 7. 

scutellata, Fall., L. Sid. T., Umb. 

192, 194, 184 ; Fagop. 369 ; Eric. 
287. 

soror, Zett., L., Umb. 195 ; Comp. 

238. 

vernalis, Fall., L., Ran. 10 ; Comp. 

274. 

Chryaochlamyscuprea, Scop., L., Papav. 
20. 

raficomis, F., L. Sid., Camp. 278. 

Chrysogaster ronea, Mgn., T., Cruc. 34. 

chalybeata, Mgn., T., Umb. 179. 

cfemeteriornm, L., L. T., Umb. 179, 

184. 

Macquarti, Loew, L., Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 

27. 

viduata, L., L., Umb. 179, 194, 195; 

Ran. 5, 7 : Ros. 149, 127 ; Bor. 306; 
Comp. 262. 

Cbrysotoxum arcuatum, L., Sid., Ran. 7 ; 
Ros. 135. 

bicinctum, Pz., Sid. T., Umb. 193, 

194 ; Geran. 79 ; Bos. 143 ; Pap. 108. 

festivum, L., L. T., Umb. 192, 194 ; 

Ran. 7 ; Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 127 ; Yaler. 
208. 

octomaculatum, Curt. , T. , Eric. 

287. 

Eristalis seneus, Scop., L., Gross. 161 ; 
- Umb. 177, 178, 194 ; Cruc. 40 ; Cary. 
55 ; Ros. 149 ; Lab. 338 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 251, 229, 238, 274. • 

arbustorum, L. (4—5), L. Sid. T. 

Th., Umb. 173, 172, 176, 179, 177, 
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175, 187, 188, 192, 194, 195, 185, 186 ; 
Clem. 1 ; Thai. 2, 8 ; Ran. 5, 7 ; Berb. 
18 ; Crac. 27, 28, 38, 40 ; Parn. 157 ; 
Salix 378 ; Hyper. 68 ; Til. 73 ; Fagop. 
369 ; Polygon. 371 ; Cary. 65, 60, 63, 
66; Ros. 151, 152, 153, 142, 130, 181, 
133, 127, 129 ; Convolv. 311 ; Bor. 305 ; 
Scroph. 317; Lab. 340, 342, 338 ; Ascl 
295 ; 01. 291 ; Plant. 368 ; Hott. 289 ; 
Eric. 285 ; Caprif. 200, 199; Scab. 211, 
•12 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 259, 248, 250, 
246, 225, 229, 233, 227, 228, 234, 237, 
238, 223, 221, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
214, 266, 263, 275, 276, 262, 271, 272, 
273, 270, 261 ; Valer. 208, 209 (alto- 
gether 91 visits.) 

Eristalisintricarius, L., L., Ran. 11; Salix 
105; Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 151, 153, 133, 
127 ; Lab. 349 ; Eric. 285 ; Scab. 211, 
212 ; Comp. 248, 274. 

• hortieola, Mgn., L. Sid., Orcli. 18 ; 

Umb. 177, 181, 194 ; Ros. 152, 130 ; 
Eric. 285 ;Sainb. 198 ; Comp. 229, 237, 
271, 272 ; Valer. 208. 

nemorum, L., L. Sid. T. Th., Umb. 

172, 178, 179, 187, 192, 194, 186, 184 ; 
Thai. 2, 3 ; Ran. 5, 7 ; Berb. 18 ; Crne. 
34, 3?, 38 ; Parn. 157 ; Hyper. 68 ; Til. 
73 ; Fagop. 369 ; Cary. 55, 60 ; Omigr. 
169 ; Ros. 151, 152, 153, 148, 130, 131, 
133, 127 ; Scroph. 317 ; Lab. 365, 340, 
342, 338 ; Ascl. 295 ; 01. 292 ; Hott. 
289 ; Caprif. 199, 200 ; Scab. 211, 212, 
213; Comp. 258, 248, 250, 225, 229, 
233, 227, 234, 237, 238, 221, 205, 216, 
218, 214, 263, 274,262, 270, 261; Valer. 
208 (altogether 65 visits). 

• pertinax, Scop., L., Umb. 190, 194, 

185, 183; Salix 378; Fagopyr. 369 ; 
Ros. 153, 133 ; Comp. 217, 274. 

• sepulcralis, L., L. Sid. Th., Alism. 

398 ; Umb. 176, 187, 192, 194, 195 ; 
Clem. 1 ; Thai. 2, 3 ; Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 38; 
Hyper. 68 ; Rut. 84 ; Til. 73 ; Polygon. 
869, 371, 372 ; Cary. 60 ; Ros. 153, 135, 
138, 142, 145, 130, 133 ; Bor. 305 ; 
Scroph. 246 ; Lab. 340, 337, 338 ; 01. 
291 ; Caprif. 200 ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 

248, 225, 229, 233, 227, 238, 223, 217, 
263, 274, 262, 271, 270, 261 ; Valer. 
207 (altogether 48 visits). 

■ tenax, L. (7 — 8), L. Sid. Th., Sed. 

162, 163 ; Umb. 172, 192, 194 ; Thai. 
2, 3 ; Ran. 7 ; Berb. 18 ; Cruc. 32, 35 ; 
Sal. 378 ; Hyper. 68 ; Euon. 85 ; Geran. 
76 ; Til. 73 ; Polygon. 369, 371 ; Onagr. 
169 ; Ros. 151, 153, 135, 130, 133, 129 ; 
Phlox. 299 ; Solan. 312 ; Ascl. 396 ; 
Caprif. 200, 199 ; Scab. 211, 212, 213 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 250, 253, 245, 

249, 227, 224, 238, 217, 236, 214, 266, 

. 263, 265, 274, 276, 262, 271, 273, 260 ; 

(altogether 55 visits), 
fyimerns sabulonum, Fall., L., Jns. 283, 
Comp. 225. 


Helophilus floreus, L. , L., Umb. 172, 176, 
179, 177, 178, 190, 194, 195, 185, 184 ; 
Clem. 1 ; Ran. 5 ; Berber. 18 ; Cruc. 
32, 38 ; Parn. 157 ; Euon. 85 ; Rhus 
88 ; Rut. 84 ; Geran. 78 ; Til. 369 ; 
Fagop. 73 ; Ros. 152, 153, 148, 142, 
130, 131, 133 ; Convolv. 311 ; Scroph. 
319, 326 ; Caprif. 200 ; Scab. 212 ; 
Comp. 229, 267 ; Valer. 208. 

lineatus, F., L., Ran. 7 ; Cary. 63 ; 

Lythr. 165. 

pendulus, L., L., Umb. 177 ; Berb. 

18 ; Cruc. 30 ; Cist. 45 ; Hyper. 68 ; 
Rhus 88 ; Geran. 76, 80 ; Cary. 52 ; 
Lythr. 165; Ros. 153, 135, 142 ; Lab. 
282, 285 ; Caprif. 200 ; Scab. 212 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 257, 229 ; Valer. 208. 

trivittatus, F. (6—7), L. Th., 

Hyperic. 68; Lythr. 165; Papil. 94; 
Kch. 310 ; Lab. 338 ; Scab. 213. 
Melanostoina ambigua, Fall., L., Ech. 
310. 

mellina, L., L. T., Alism. 19 ; Umb. 

177, 184 ; Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 32; Pain. 
157 ; Hyperic. 68; Cary. 60; Onagr. 
170 ; Ros. 145, 151 ; Papil. 90 ; Scroph. 
324 ; Lab. 356, 338 ; Plant. 367, 368 ; 
Jas. i83 ; Comp. 222. This species is 
remarkable for its predilection for 
anemophilous flowers ; 1 have seen it 
visit not only the species of Plantago, 
but also Scirpus pahostris, Artemisia 
Dracimculus, and many Graminew. 
Molithreptus menthastri, L., L., Umb. 
194 ; Parn. 157 ; Polygon. 373, 374 ; 
Ros. 138 ; Jns. 283 ; Comp. 232. 

i pictus, Mgn., L. T. , Umb. 185; 

Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 37 ; llyper. 68 ; Rut. 84 ; 
Geran. 77, 78 ; Polygon. 373 ; Cary. 52, 
55 ; Ros. 145. 

■ scriptus, L., L. Sid., Alism. 398 ; 

Umb. 195, 185, 184 ; Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 

37 ; Tam. 157 ; Cist. 45 ; Hyperic. 68 ; 
Geran. 76 ; Polygon. 369, 371 ; Cary. 
52 ; Ros. 143, 145, 137 ; Convolv. 310 ; 
Solan. 314 ; Lab. 339, 337 ; Ascl. 295+ ; 
Eric. 287 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 225, 222, 
223, 217, 265, 262. 

strigatus, Staeg., L., Ros. 133. 

taeniatus, Mgn., L. T. Th., Umb. 

179, 177, 195 ; Ran. 6, 7 ; Cruc. 37, 

38 ; Parn. 157 ; Cist. 45 ; Geran. 78 ; 
Polygon. 369, 371 ; Cary. 55, 165.; 
Ros. 142, 145 ; Convolv. 311 ; Scroph. 
330; Lab. 353, 337 ; Ascl. 295+ ; Comp. 
248, 225, 229, 228, 234, 265, 274, 262, 
271, 272. 

spec., L-, Cruc. 33. 

Merodon seneus, Mgn., Th., Antheric. 
391. 

Pelecocera bicincta, Mgn,, T., Ger. 78. 
Pipiza chalybeata, Mgn.., L., Ran,: 7 ; 
Cruc. 38, 

- — funebris, Mgn., L., Umb. 195 ; Ran. 
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7 ; Fagopyr. 369 ; Ros. 133 ; Comp. 
270, 261. 

Eipiza lugubris, F., L., Comp. 229. 

notata, Mgn., L., Ros. 153. 

Pipizella annulata, Macq., L., Umb. 175, 
194, 195. 

virens, F., L. T., Umb. 179, 177, 

190, 194 ; Ran. 10. 

spec., L., Jas. 283. 

FlatycheirUs albimanus, F., L. T., Ran. 

7 ; Bor. 306. 

manicatus, Mgn., L., Cary. 60. 

peltatus, Mgn., L., Umb. 177 ; Geran. 

76 ; Cary. 65. 

Pyropbaena sp., L., Umb. 177. 

Rhingia rostra ta, L. (including campestris, 
Mgn.) (11—12), L., Lil. 390* ; Ir. 387+ ; 
Thai. 2 ; Ran. 11 ; Berb. 18 ; Papav. 21 ; 
Cruc. 28, 30, 34, 35, 40 ; Geran. 76, 78, 

; 79, 80 ; Malv. 69 ; Polygon. 370 ; Cary. 
65, 62, 52* 57, 59* ; Lythr. 165; Ros. 
150, 152, 158, 148, 134, 135, 138, 139, 
145, 136, 133, 129 ; Papil. 112 ; Bor. 
310, 300, 304, 305; Solan. 313 ;Seroph. 

318, 324 ; Lab. 366, 359t, 361*, 352, 
353, 349 ; 01. 291 ; Plant. 368 ; Hott. 
289 ; Eric. 285 ; Caprif. 202, 203, 204 ; 
Scab. 211, 212 ; Camp. 279 ; Comp. 257, 
259, 217, 274 ; Valer. 209 (67 visits). 

Serycomvia borealis, Fall., T. Th., Eric. 
287. 

• lappona, L., Sid., Comp. 272. 

Syritta pipiens, L., L. Sid Th., Alisrti. 
398 ; Gross. 158, 161 ; Umb. 176, 179, 
177, 178, 175, 187, 188, 190, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 185, 186, 184 ; Clem. 1 ; Thai. 

8 ; Ran. 6, 7 ; Papav. 21 ; Cruc. 27, 28, 
87, 38 ; Res. 42; Pam. 157 ; Viol. 46 ; 
Salix 378 ; Euon. 85 ; Rhus 88 ; Rut. 
84 ; Geran. 80 ; Polygon. 369, 370*, 
371, 372, 373, 374 ; Cary. 66, 60, 61, 63, 
55 ; Lythr. 165 ; Ros. 151, 148, 149, 
135, 138, 139, 142, 145, 130, 131, 133 ; 
Bor. 305 ; Solan. 312, 313 jScroph. 317, 

319, 325, 326 ; Lab. 340, 339, 337, 338 ; 
Ol. 291 ; Prim. 290 ; Eric. 287 ; Rubiac. 
205 ; Jas. 283 ; Coinp. 248, 225, 229, 
233, 227, 228, 234, 238, 220, 216, 217, 
263, 260 ; Valer. 207 (89 visits). 

Syrphus arcuatus. Fall., L. T., Umb. 
177 ; Ros. 140 ; Bor. 310 ; Comp. 265, 
275. 

balteatus, Deg. (2), L. T., Papav. 

21 ; Cruc. 37 ; Parn. 157 ; Salix 378 ; 
Hyper. 68 ; Geran. 78 ; Cary. 55 ; 
Convolv. 311 ; Plant. 368 ; Camp. 278 ; 
Comp. 266, 265, 275, 262, 271, 273. 

corollae, F., L., Umb. 185; Comp. 

229. 

decorus, Mgn., T., Cruc. 35. 

excisus, Zett., L., Pam. 157 ; Ros. 

IBS 

glaucius, L., L., Umb. 194. 

nitidicollis, Mgn., (3), L. T., Umb. 


179, 181 ; Rut. 84 -, Ros. 179 ; Convolv. 

. 311 ; Comp. 229, 274, 271. 

Syrphus ochrostoma, Zett., L„ Caprif. 
202. 

pyrastri, L., L. T., Umb. 179, 177, 

181, 192, 194, 195 ; Clem. 1 ; Parn. 
167 ; Cist. 45 ; Salix 378 ; Geran. 78 ; 
Fagopyr. 369 ; Cary. 57 ; Ros. 150; Bor. 
310 ; Lab. 338 ; Scab. 212 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 224, 274, 271. 

ribesii, L. (3 — 4), L. T., Umb. J?9, 

177, 178, 194, 185 ; Ran. 7 ; Parn. 157 ; 
Cist. 45 ; Salix 378 ; Hyper. 68 ; Euon. 
85 ; Rut. 84 ; Geran. 78 : Polygon. 370 ; 
Cary. 65 ; Onagr. 166 ; Ros. 133 ; Plant. 
367 ; Rubiac. 205 ; Scab. 311 ; Comp. 
224, 234, 237, 265. 

uuibeilaturum, Mgn., Sid., Comp. 

237. 

spec., L., Cruc. 27 ; Cary. 60 ; Ros. 

138, 139 ; Scroph. 330 ; Eric. 287 ; Comp, 
248, 263. 

Tropidia milesiformis, Fall., L., 

Volucella bombylans, L. (7 — 8), L. Sid. T., 
Orch. 390 ; Polyg. 370 ; Cary. 64 ; Ros. 
147, 130; Pap. 98,100*; Lab. 350 ; 
Eric. 286 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
253, 225, 237, 271 ; Valer. 20b. 

■ haunarrhoidalis, Zett., L., Eric. 

286. 

pellncens, L., L. T. Sid., Umb. 

178 ; Cruc. 34 ; Til. 73 ; Ros. 134, 185 ; 
Plant 367; Samb. 199; Scab. 211; 
Comp. 225, 229, 237, 270. 

pfumata, L., L., Cary. 57 ; Lythr. 

165 ; Ros. 133 ; Pap. 116 ; Eric. 286 ; 
Scab. 211. 

Xanthogramma citrofasciata, Deg., L,, 
Umb. 176 ; Euon. 85 ; Ros. 144. 
Xylota femorata, L., T., Umb. 182. 

fiorum, F., Sid.; Umb. 194. 

ignava, Pz., L., Clem. 1 ; Ros. 133. 

lenta, Pz., L., Clem. 1 ; Ros. 133. 

segnis, L., L., Ros. 153, 133 ; Ol. 

291*, Caprif. 202. 

silvarurn, L., Sid., Lab. 852*. 

K. Tabanidce (4 species, 9 visits). 
Clirysops coecuticns, L., L., Umb. 181 ; 

Cary. 55; Ros. 142; Lab. 285. 
Tabauus luridiis, Pz., L. , Valer. 208. 

micans, Mgn., L., Umb. 181. 

• rnsticns, L., L., Sid. Th., Umb. 

194 ; Comp. 248, 225. 

L. 1'herevidce (1 species, 1 visit). 
Thereva aniliB, L., L., Umb. 179. 
Nematoceha (22 species, 41 visits). 

M. Bibionidcc (5 species, 12 visits). 

Bi bio hortul anus, F., L. T., Umb. 177, 
185, 186 ; Euon. 85 ; Ros. 188. 

Johannis, L., L., Salix 378. 
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Dibio Marci, L. L., Salix 378 ; Ros. 153. 
127. 

Dilophus vulgaris, Mgn., L., Ros. 160, 
162, 163. 

Scatopse soluta, Loew, L., Aristol. 375. 

N. Cccidomyidcn (2 visits). 

Undetermined: Adoxa 314; Chrysospl. 
155. 


0. Chironomidce (3 species, 4 visits). 

Ceratopogon sp. , L. , Aristol. 375 ; Ros 
133. 

Chironomus sp., L., Aristol. 375. 
Undetermined genus, Chrysospl. 155. 

P. Culicida: (1 species, 1 visit). 
Culex pipiens, L., L., llliamn. 86. 

Q. M yceioph ilidce (5 visits). 

Undetermined : Adoxa 314 ; Chrysospl. 
155. 

Platyeera sp., L., Umb, 194. 

Sciara Thomae, L., L. Th., Umb 172 ; 
Comp. 238. 

11. Psychodidcu (1 species, 1 visit). 
Psychoda phalsenoides, L., L., Arum 
391. 

S. Simulidcc (2 visits). 

Simulia spec., Adoxa 198 ; Chrysospl. 
155. 


T. Tipulidai (5 species, 13 visits). 

Tipula olcracea, L., L., Parn. 157 ; Ros. 
135. 

spec., L. , Umb. 177, 192 ; Taler. 

39°. 

Pacliyrrhina crocata, L., L. Sid. T., Umb. 
179, 181, 185 ; Rubiae. 205. 

historio, F., L., Umb. 179, 194. 

pratensis, L.. L., Umb. 185 ; Ros. 

133.. 


111. 11EM1PTERA (6 species, 15 visits). 

Anthocoris sp., L., Umb. 178 ; Salix 
378. 

Capsus sp., L. Tli., Umb. 194 ; Lytlir. 
165 ; Papil. 91+ ; Comp. 258, 255, 
231, 228, 238. 

Nabissp., L., Convolv. 31 It- 
Pyrocoris aptera, L. (4), L., Comp. 274. 
Tetyra nigrelineata, L., Th., Umh. 195. 
Undetermined genus, L., Umb. 194 ; 
Comp. 234. 


IV. HYMENOPTERA (368 species, 
2,750 different visits). 

A. Apidoc (205 species, 2,191 different 
visits). 

Andrew. (51 species, 219 different visits). 
Andrena albicans, K. (2 — 2J), L. T., 
Cypr. 386 ; Gross. 158, 161 ; Umb. 
179, 177 ; Clem. 1 ; Ran. 4, 7, 9, 11 ; 
Berber. 18 ; Coryd. 22+ ; Cruc. 34 ; 
Viol. 46* ; Salix 378, 379 ; Rhus 88 ; 
Polygon. 370 ; Cary. 66, 60 ; Ros. 
150, 151, 152, 153, 148, 149, 139, 133, 
127, 129; Papil. Ill; Myos. 305, 
306 ; Lab. 359+, 349* ; Caprif. 203* ; 
Comp. 225, 274 ; Valer. 209. 

albicrus, K. (3), L., Umb. 173, 

179 ; Ran. 6 ; Cruc. 29 ; Salix 378 ; 
Eagop. 369 ; Cary. 66 ; Ros. 152, 134, 
135, 139, 140, 133 ; Papil. 108* ; Eeh. 
310 ; Comp 274. 

apicata, Sm., L. , Sal. 378. 

argentata, Sm. — gracilis, Schenek 

(2— 24), L., Cary. 60 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 
139 ; Jas. 283; Comp. 225, 274. 

atriceps, K. = tibialis, K. (34), L., 

Cypr. 12 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 152, 153 ; 
Papil. Ill ; Eric. 285; Comp. 274. 

bicolor, F. = sestiva, Sm., L., Fagop. 

369. 

Cetii, Sclir. (34), L„ Scab. 212. 

cbrysosceles, K., L., Salix 378 ; 

Ros. 153, 139 ; Comp. 225. 

cineraria, L. , (4), L., Salix 378 ; 

Cary. 65 ; Comp. 274. 

cingulata, F , L., Sed. 162 ; Ran. 

8 ; Comp. 274. 

coitana, K., Sid. Th., Umb. 194; 

Hyper. 68 ; Geran. 178 ; Malv. 72 ; 
Ros. 130 ; Scroph. 323+ ; Lab. 356 ; 
Camp. 277, 278 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
253, 268, 272. 

Collinsonana, K. — proxima, K., L., 

Umb. 179, 185, 184 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 
151 ; Comp. 274. 

convexiuseula, K . , L. , Ros. 1 52 ; 

Papil. 98, 95, 119 ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 
274. 

dentieulata, K. Listcrella, K., L. 

Sid. T. Th., Ros., 143 ; Papil. 94; 
Lysim. 290* ; Comp. 225, 234, 238, 
215, 268, 263, 264, 265, 273, 270. 

dorsata, K. (3), L. T., Umb. 179, 

192 ; Papav. 20 ; Cruc. 30, 36 ; Salix 
378 ; Hyper. 68 ; Geran. 76, 78 ; 
Polygon. 369, 371 ; Cary. 66 ; Ros. 
152, 153, 149, 138, 139, 133, 127 ; 
Papil. 104, 96; Scroph. 318; Eric. 
287 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225, 263, 
265, 274. 

eximia, Sm. (34), L., Salix 377. 

fasciata, Wesm. (3 — 4), L., Ros. 

127 ; Fapil. 100* ; Myos. 306 ; Comp. 
274. 
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Andrena Flessae, Pz., L., Salix 378. 

• florea, Lep. = rubricata, Sm. (3), L., 

Bry. 171. 

— — fucata, Sm. = clypearis, Nyl., Sid. 
Th., Umb. 179, 194, 185 ; Ros. 148, 
183. 

fulva, Schr, (3), L., Lil. 394 ; Gross. 

160, 161; Berb. 18; Ros. 153, 127, 

: 129 ; Scroph. 318* ; Lab. 348* ; Erie. 
285 ; Comp. 274. 

fulvago, Chr., L. T. Th., Umb. 179 ; 

Geran. 78 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 267, 263, 

. 273, 270. 

fulvescens, Sm., L. Sid., Uinb. 181; 

Ran. 10 ; Pap. 108* ; Comp. 267, 268, 
263, 274, 272, 273, 269, 270. 

fulvierus, K. (3 — 3£), L. Th., Cypr. 

386 ; Umb. 177 ; Ran. 4, 7 ; Berb. 18 ; 

. Papav. 20 ; Cruc. 39 ; Cist. 171 ; Bry. 

. 45 ; Salix. 378 ; Geran. 76 ; Malv. 69 ; 
Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 163, 139, 133, 127 ; 
Papil. 98, 100*, 94, 108, 110, 112 ; 
Scroph. 324 ; Lab. 349 ; Eric. 287 ; 

. Camp. 278 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 
225, 227, 234, 238, 236, 264, 274, 271, 

273, 260. 

fuscipes, Iv . - pubescens, K., L. T., 

Eric. 287 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 225. 

if Gwynana, K. (24), L. Sid. T. Th., 

Gross. 158, 161 ; Clem. 1 ; Ran. 9 ; 
Cruc. 30, 39 ; Salix 378, 379 ; Geran. 
78, 80 ; Malv. 69 ; Fagop. 66 ; Cary. 
369 ; Ros. 151, 153, 135, 127 ; Scroph. 
320, 324 ; Prim. 288 ; Eric. 285 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Camp. 277, 278, 279, 281; 
Comp. 248, 253, 237, 236, 274. 

Hattorfiana, K. (54—7), L. Sid. Th., 

Cary. 53 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283. 

helvola, L. (including varians, Rossi, 

and mixta, Schenck), L., Umb. 179 ; 
Berb. 18 ; Salix 378 ; Fagop. 369 ; 
Ros. 153, 136*, 133 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 

274. 

labialis, K., L. Th., Papil. 90, 119*, 

116 ; Ech. 810 ; Lab. 366.. 

lepida, Schenck., L., Umb. 174, 

Comp. 225. 

minutula, K., L., Umb. 177, 191 ; 

Comp. 227. 

nana, K., L., Gross. 158, 160 ; 

Umb. 177, 194, 195 ; Cruc. 39, 40 ; 
Salix 378 ; Fagop. 369 ; Ros. 139, 
140 ; Comp. 248, 225, 227. 

■ nigrocenea, K. (34 — 4), L. Sid., 

Cypr. 12 ; Umb. 177 ; Cruc. 39 ; Res. 
43 ; Bry. 171 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 134, 
133 ; Papil. 116 ; Lab. 340 ; Eric. 284*, 
285 ; Comp. 229, 227, 274. 

nigriceps, K., L., Comp. 225. 

nitida, K. (34), L., Gross. 161 ; 

Coryd. 23+ ; Salix 378 ; Cary. 57* ; 
Ros. 153 ; Lab. 366* 359 ; Comp. 274. 

parvula, K., L. Sid. Th., Cypr. 384*; 

Sed. 162; Umb. 179, 177, 181, 180, 192, 


195, 185 ; Ran. 9, 10 ; Cruc. 30, 81, 
38 ; Salix 378 ; Geran. 78 ; Malv. 69 ; 
Cary. 65, 66 ; Ros. 151, 153, 139, 143, 
133, 127, 128 ; Scroph. 319, 325, 328 ; 
Eric. 287 ; Comp. 217, 236, 263, 274. 
Andrena pilipes, F. (3), L. T., Umb. 179, 
190 ; Cruc. 88 ; Salix 378 ; Fagop. 
369 ; Ros. 149 ; Scroph. 317 ; Eric. 
285 ; Jas. 286 ; Comp. 257, 248, 225. 

pratensis, Nyl. = ovina, Kl. 

(4-5), L., Cypr. 12 ; Salix 378, 479 ; 
Comp. 274. 

punctulata, Schenck, L., Salix 

378. 

ros®, Pz., L. T. Th., Umb. 172, 

180, 194 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 127. 

Schrankella, Nyl. (4), L. Th., Cruc. 

27 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 153, 136, 127 ; 
Papil. 100* ; Comp. 255, 227. 

simillima, Sin., T., Eric. 287. 

Smithella, K. (2), L., Gross. 160 ; 

Berb. 18 ; Salix 378, 379 ; Ros. 152 ; 
Comp. 274. 

thoracica, K., L., Ros. 135. 

Trimmeraua, K., L., Berb. 18 ; 

Salix 378 ; Ros. 153, 133. 

varians, Rossi, L., Salix 378. 

ventralis, Jmh. (2—24), A, Salix 

378, 379. 

vitrca, Sm. -- nitens, Schenck, 

Cassel, Comp. 248. 

xanthura, K. (3), L. Sid., Papil. 

90, 100, 101, 95, 111, 108 ; Comp. 
274, 270. 

spec., L., .Esc. 87. 

Anthulimn (3 species, 16 visits). 
Anthidium manicatum, L. (9 — 10), L. 
Sid. Tli., Pap. 90, 100, 92* ; Scroph. 
320 ; Lab. 364, 352, 346, 347, 337 ; 
Comp. 258. 

punctatum, Latr. (54), Sid. Til., 

Pap 90, 92*, 108*. 

strigatum, Latr. (5), L. Sid. Th., 

Papil. 90 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 257. 

Anthophora (5 species, 32 visits). 
Anthophora sestivalis, Pz. - Haworthana, 
K. (15), Th., Fapil. 102 ; Lab. 847. 

• furcata, Pz. (11 — 12), L. Sid. Th., 

Ech. 310 ; Lal». 364, 352, 355. 

pilipes, F. (19—21), L. T., Lil. 394; 

Dicl. 22 ; Coryd. 23, 24 ; Viol. 47 ; 
Ros. 150 ; Papil. 100, 118; Bor. 300, 
304 ; Lab. 366, 359, 362, 363, 349 ; 
Vine. 293 ; 01. 291 ; Prim. 287. 

quadrimaculata, F. (9 — 10), T. Sid. 

Th., Malv. 70 ; Papil. 92 ; Ech. 310 ; 
Scroph. 365 ; Lab. 364, 352, 336. 

retusa, L. (16—17), L. Pedic. 333. 

Apis mellifica, L. £ (6), L., T. Sid. Th., 
(189 visits), Lil. 391, • 388 ; Smil. 
389 ; Ir. 387* ; Gal. 396 ; Orch. 382, 
383, 384 ; Berg. 156 ; Gross. 159, 160 ; 
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Umb. 172, 179, 194, 185, 186 ; Clem. 
1 ; Thai. 2, 3 ; Anem. 4 ; Ran. 5, 7, 
9, 11, 12 ; Ag. 13 $ ; Berb; 18 ; Did. 
22+ ; Coryd. 23+, 24+ ; Fum. 26 ; 
Cruc. 27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 39, 40, 
41 ; Res. 42, 43 ; Viol. 47 ; Cist. 51 ; 
Bry. 170+ ; Salix 378, 379 ; Rhamn. 
86 ; iEesc. 87 ; Polygal. 45 ; Rhus. 88, 
89 ; Rut. 84 ; Geran. 77, 80, 83 ; Bin. 
75 ; Til. 73 ; Malv. 69, 70, 71, 72 ; 
Polygon. 369, 370 ; Cary. 65, 62, 57 ; 
Lythr. 165 ; Onagr. 166, 169 ; Ros. 
150, 151, 152, 153, 148, 134, 135, 138, 
139, 142, 186+, 130, 133, 127, 129; 
Papil. 90, 98, 100$, 101, 103, 105, 96, 
97, 93+, 94, 95, 92, 111,108, 109, 110, 
111, 107, 121, 122, 117, 118+, 119+, 
114, 116 ; Convolv. 311 ; Kch. 310 ; 
Bor. 301, 300 +, 302, 306 ; Solan. 314, 
315 ; Scroph. 318, 319, 320, 324, 325, 
327, 332, 330, 335$ ; Lat. 366, 364, 
359+, 362, 363, 360+, 355, 349$, 347, 
348, 344, 340, 342 ; Asd. 295 ; 01. 
291 ; Plant. 367 ; Prim. 288* ; Erie. 
286$, 287, 284, 285 ; Rubiac. 207; 
Caprif. 201, 202, 203, 204 ; Scab. 211, 
212, 213 ; Camp. 277, 278, 279 ; Jas. 
283 ; 0omp. 257, 258, 259, 248, 249, 
250, 253, 244, 227, 234, 237, 238, 215, 
217, 236, 214, 266, 263, 274, 276, 271, 
270, 260 ; Valer. 208, 209. 

Bombus (17 species, 509 visits). 
Bombus agrorum, F. ( — musoorum, I..), 
(10—15), L. T., Sid. Th., Siuil. 390 ; 
Ir. 387 ; List. 380 + ; Orch. 382 ; Sed. 
164 ; Aq. 13 ; Papav. 21 ; Coryd. 25 ; 
Viol. 48 ; Hypefic. 68 ; Rhamn. 86 ; 
Til. 73; Malv. 69, 70; Cary. 57; 
Lythr. 165 ; Onagr. 166, 169 ; Ros. 
150, 148, 135 ; Papil. 90, 100, 104, 
120, 117, 118, 116 ; Kch. 310, 300, 
302, 304 ; Solan. 315 ; Scroph. 317, 321, 
322, 323, 330, 335, 333 ; Lab. 365, 360, 
356, 357, 358, 352, 353, 349 ; Gent. 
296 ; Vine. 293, 294 ; Eric. 286, 284, 
285 ; Symplior. 201 ; Dips. 210, 211, 
212 ; Comp. 241, 257, 258, 249, 245, 
243, 244, 256 (68 visits). 

Barbutellus, K. (Apatlius 1 ) (12), 

L. Sid. Papil. 100 ; Ech. 310 ; Scroph. 
326, 334 ; Lab. 349 ; Scab. 211 ; 
Comp. 274, 272 (9 visits). 

campestris, Pz. (Apathus)(10 — 12), 

L. T., Orch. 382 ; Sed. 154 ; Onagr. 
166; Ros. 135, 100, 116; Ech. 310; 
Eric. 285 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 256, 
250, 244, 238, 215 (14 visits). 

. confusus, Schenck(12 — 14), L. Tli., 

Orch. 382, 383, 384 ; Onagr. 165 ; 
Ros. 136 ; Papil. 100, 119, 116 ; Lab. 
1 Dr. KriecWbaumer tells me that the name 
Ptithyrut is older than Apathua, and P. taltuum, 
Pz., older than Barbuttllvt, K. 


366, 349; Prim. 288; Eric. 285- 
Comp. 241, 258, 274, 273 (16 visits). ’ 
Bombus fragrans, Kirby 1 (15), L., Orch. 
384 ; Salix 378 ; Ros. 136 ; Pap. 100 (4 
visits). 

hortorum, L.» (18—21), L. Sid. Tli., 

Colch. 395 ; Smil. 390 ; Ir. 387 ; Orch. 
382, 383, 384 ; Berg. 156 ; Aq. 13 ; 
Delph. 14, 15; Aeonit. 17; Did. 22; 
Viol. 47 ; Salix 378 ; Malv. 69 ; Pom. 
150; Ros. 134, 135, 136, 129; Pap. 
91, 125, 117, 119 ; Ech. 310 ; Bor. 304 ; 
Scroph. 319, 320, 321, 323, 334, 335, 
333 ; Lab. 366, 359, 361, 362, 360, 352, 
349 ; Vine. 293 ; 01. 291 ; Prim. 288 ; 
Eric. 285 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
248, 247 (49 visits). 

hypuorum, 1,. (10—12), L. Sid. 

T. Th., Ros. 136 ; Ech. 310 ; Scroph. 
334, 365, 364; ; Ascl. 295 ; Scab. 211 
(7 visits). 

lapidarius, L. (8—14), L. Sid. T. 

Th., Orch. 382, 383, 384 ; Sed. 164 ; 
Viol. 46, 47, 49 ; Salix 378 ; ^Isc. 87 ; 
Polygal. 51 ; Malv. 69 ; Fagop. 369 ; 
Cary. 57 ; Onagr. 166, 169 ; Ros. 150, 
136, 129; Papil. 100, 101, 92, 111, 
112, 107, 118, 119 ; Ech. 310 ; Bov. 
300$, 302, 304 ; Scroph. 321, 332, 
333 ; Lab. 366, 364, 359, 358, 355, 349 ; 
Viuc. 293 ; 01. 291 ; Prim. 288 ; Eric. 
284 ; Dips. 210, 211, 212, 213 ; Camp. 
277, 279 ; Comp. 240, 241, 242, 257, 
258, 255, 248, 250, 251, 257, 245, 246, 
238, 266, 274, 271, 270 (65 visits). 

musoorum, F. ( = senilis, F. Smith) 

(10—14), L. T. Th., Orch. 382 (?), 383, 
384 ; Cist. 45 ; Papil. 100, 102, 94, 91, 
116; Ech. 310; Bor. 302; Scroph. 
318, 331 ; Lab. 366, 364 ; Rubiac. 207 ; 
Oaprifol. 201, 204 ; Comp. 240, 241, 
258, 246, 274 (23 visits). 

pratorum, L. (8 — 12), L. Sid., All. 

392 ; Orch. 382, 383, 384 ; Gross. 162 ; 
Berb. 18 ; Chelid. 21 ; Diclytr. 22$ ; 
Salix 378 ; Onagr. 166 ; Ros. 134, 135, 
136; Papil. 98, 100$, 123, 116; Ech. 
310; Bor. 301, 300$, 302, 304, 315; 
Scroph. 330, 334$, 335$, 364 ; Lab. 
366, 359, 362, 363, 360, 352, 355, 349, 
341 ; Plant. 367 ; Eric. 285 ; Caprif. 
201, 204 ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Camp. 277 ; 
Comp. 257, 253, 246, 247, 237, 238, 
272, 208 (52 visits). 

Rajellus, 111. (10—13), L., Ir. 387 ; 

Sed. 162 ; Papav. 21 ; Did. 22$ ; 
Viol. 47 ; Cary. 57 ; Papil. 100, 101, 
117, 118 ; Ech. 310; Bor. 300, 304 ; 

1 According to Dr. Kriech bnumer, B. fragrant, 
K., is quite distinct from B. fragrant. Fall., a 
Siberian species. The latter must be called 
B. ditUngucndut, Moraw, and is, perhaps, 
Identical with B. eltgant, Seldl. 

3 Including B. ru deratut, F. 
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Scroph. 384 ; Lab. 864, 859, 361t, 363, 
860, 349 ; Eric. 286 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 
253, 268 (23 visits). 

■Bombus rupestris, F. (Apathus) (11 — 14), 

L. T. Th., Papil. 100, 116 ; Ech. 310; 
Lab. 364, 349 ; Dips. 310, 211, 212 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 241, 257, 258, 255, 
216 (14 visits). 

Scrimshiranus, K. (10), L. T. Th., 

Gross. 161 ; Salix 378 ; Eos. 135, 136, 

' 133 ; Papil. 117, 116 ; Scroph. 319, 
334, 333}, 358, 355 ; Eric. 284 (13 
visits). 

senilis, F. Smith ( = B. muscomm, 

F. 1 ) (11—15), L., Oreh. 383 ; Ros. 136, 
133 ; Papil. 100, 119, 116 ; Bor. 304.; 
Scroph. 334, 359 ; Gent. 296 ; Eric. 
286 ; Scab. 212 (12 visits). 

sil varum, L. (9 — 14), Fig. 15, L. T. 

Th., Oreh. 383 ; Sed. 164 ; Malv. 69 ; 
Lythr. 165 ; Onagr. 169 ; Ros. 134, 
135, 136, 100 ; Papil. 91, 118, 119, 
116 ; Ech. 310 ; Bor. 300, 802, 304 ; 
Scroph. 321, 332, 334, 333 ; Lab. 366, 
864, 359, 360, 356, 358, 353, 355, 
349, 346, 347 ; Gent. 297 ; Prim. 288 ; 
Eric. 286, 285 ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 240, 241, 257, 258, 259, 
246, 244, 268, 274 (48 visits). 

terrestris, including lucorum, L. 

(7—9), L. Sid. T. Th., Lil. 394, 393 ; 
Oreh. 382, 384 ; Gross. 161 ; Umb. 
194 ; Clem. 1 ; Kan. 5, 8, 11 ; Aq. 13t ; 
Berb. 18; Did. 22+ ; C’oryd. 23}, 
24} ; Cruc. 30 ; Sal. 378, 379 ; Hyper. 
68 ; Aisc. 87 ; Polygal. 51 ; Cary, 57 ; 
Lythr. 165 ; Onagr. 166 ; Kos. 150, 
151, 135, 136t, 133, 128 ; Papil. 90, 
100}, 92, 111, 108, 112, 118}, 119}, 
115 ; Ech. 310 ; Bor. 300+, 304 ; 
Scroph. 317, 320, 321, 323, 334}, 
335}, 333} ; Lab. 359+, 361}, 360}, 
356}, 353, 355, 349}, 342 ; Ascl. 295 ; 
"Vine. 293 ; 01. 291 ; Plant. 368 ; Prim. 
288+ ; Eric. 286, 287, 284, 285 ; Scab. 
211, 212 ; Comp. 241, 242, 258, 255, 
250, 229, 239, 215, 268, 274 (79 visits). 

vestalis, Fourcr. (Apathus) (12), L. 

Sid. T. Th., Ir. 387 ; Ros. 135 ; Papil. 
100, 117 ; Ech. 310 ; Scroph. 326 ; 
Lab. 349 ; Vine. 293 ; Eric. 285 ; Scab. 
211, 212 ; Comp. 253, 247, 214, 274 
(15 visits). 

Ceratina coerulea, Vill. (4 — 5), L., Ech. 

310 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 267. 
Chalicodoma murariu, F. (10), Th., Papil. 
116. 

Cfielostoma (3 species, 25 visits). 
Chelostomacampanularum, K. (3—34), L. 
Sid. T. Th., Malv. 69 ; Lab. 347t ; 

‘ I only lately became aware of the Identity of 
these species ; I have placed the darker varieties 
under B. mutcorum, F., the light-yellow ones 
under B. Smith. 


Camp. 277, 278, 279, 280 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 246, 263. 

Chelostoma florisomne, L. = maxillosum, 

L. (3£ — 4), L. Th., Ran. 7, 8 ; Camp. 
280 ; Comp. 274. 

nigricorne, Nyl. (4 — 4£). L. T. Sid. 

Th., Geran. 77, 78; Malv. 69, 72; 
Ech. 310 ; Lab. 336 ; Camp. 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281 ; Comp. 225. 

Cilism (3 species, 16 visits). ^ 

Cilissa hsemarrhoidalis, F. (8 — 4), L. 
Sid., Malv. 69, 71 ; Lab. 355 ; Comp. 
277, 278, 279. 

leporiua, Pz. = tricincta, K. (3£), L. 

Th., Sed. 162 ; Papil. 100, 101, 94. 
92 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 246. 

— — melanura, Nyl. (3 — 4), L. Sid. T., 
Lythr. 165 ; Comp. 273. 

Catlioxys (6 species, 28 visits). 

Coelioxys acuminata, Nyl., Th., Comp. 
242. 

spec., L., Ros. 140 ; Papil. 90 ; Lab. 

349, 341 ; Ascl. 295 ; Comp. 211. 

conoidea, 111. -- punctata, Lep. (6), 

L. Tli., Papil. 116 ; Ech. 310 ; Lab. 
336 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
255, 266. 

quadridentata, L. — conica, L. = 

acuta, Nyl., L., Papil. 96 ; Ech. 310 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 242. 

simplex, Nyl. (4^), L., Bry. 171 ; 

Malv. 69 ; Ech. 310 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
218, 266. 

umbrina, Sm. = parvula, Schenck, 

L. Th., Ros. 135; Ech. 310; Lab. 
336. 

Colhtes (4 species, 16 visits). 

Colletes cunicularia, L. (3£ — 4), L., Salix 
377 ; Eric. 285. 

Davieseana, K. (2|), L. Sid., Onagr. 

169 ; Papil. 108 ; Comp. 225, 229, 227, 
234, 274, 270. 

fodiens, K. (2J), L., Papil. 100 ; 

Comp. 225, 234. 

marginata, L. (2), L., Papil. 101 ; 

Jas. 283 ; Comp. 227. 

Croeisa scutellaris, Pz. (7 — 7£), T. Tli., 
Lab. 336. 

Dasypoda hirtipes, F. (4£ — 5), Fig. 10, 
1., L. Th., Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 246, 
266, 263 (7 visits). 

Diphysis serratulse, Pz. (7 — 8), L. Sid. T., 
Ros. 135 ; Papil. 90, 100, 101, 108*, 120, 
265, 271, 117 ; Ech. 310 ; Eric. 287 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 257, 267, 
271, 270 (15 visits). 

Epeolus variegatus, L. (13 J), L., Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 248. 

Eucera longicornis, L. (10—12), L. Sid., 
Oreh. 383, 384 ; Ros. 153 ; Papil. 90, 
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100, 123, 126, 117, 116; Ech. 310; 
Bor. 300 ; Lab. 359 ; 01. 291 ; Plant. 
368 ; Caprif. 201 (16 visits). 
Halictoides dentiventris, Hyl. (2 — 21), 
L. Sid., Camp. 277, 278. 

Halictus (32 species, 440 visits, 181 being 
to Composite). 

Halictus albipes, F. = obovatus, K. (in- 
cluding affinis, Schenck), L. Sid. Th., 
Umb. 179, 177, 195 ; Kan. 9 ; Salix, 
- ^78 ; Geran. 76 ; Malv. 69 ; Polygon. 
371 ; Ros. 135, 133, 127 ; Papil. 103, 
108, 116 ; Fell. 310 ; Scroph. 326, 328 ; 
Lab. 342 ; 01. 291* ; Plant. 368; Scab. 
211 ; Camp. 279 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
257, 248, 246, 229, 238, 223, 220, 221, 
263, 274, 262, 271, 272, 260 (37 visits). 
brevicornis, Schenck, Th., Comp. 

270. 

cylindricus, F. = fulvocinctus, K. - 

malachurus, K. (3 — 4), L. Sid. T. TJi., 
Lil. 393 ; Umb. 172, 179, 194 ; Kan. 
4, 6, 7, 9, 10 ; Papav. 20, 21 ; Cruc. 
30, 39 ; Salix 378 ; Geran. 76, 77, 78 ; 
Lin. 75 ; Malv. 71 ; Cary. 65 ; Lythr. 
165 ; Ros. 153, 135, 139, 127 ; Pupil. 
103, 110; Eeh. 310; Solan. 316; 
Scroph. 319, 323f, Lab. 362*, 363*, 
342, 338 ; Ascl. 295 ; Plant. 368 ; 
Eric. 285 ; Scab. 211, 212; Camp. 278; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 241, 242, 257, 248, 
253, 245, 246, 247, 225, 229, 238, 223, 
220, 221, 217,268, 263, 265, 274, 262, 

271, 272, 273, 269, 270 (65 visits). 

fasciatus, Nyl., L., Jas. 283. 

flavipcs, F., J = seladonius, F. (2#,), 

L. Th., Umb. 194 ; Ran. 6, 7 ; Papav. 
20 ; Geran. 76 ; Ros. 139, 141, 133 ; 
Pap. 90, 100, 105, 95, 116 ; Scroph. 
322 ; Eric. 285 ; Camp. 280 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 248, 220, 221, 263, 274, 
276, 273, 270 (26 visits). 

fulvicornis, K., L., Umb. 195. 

interruptus, Pz. , Th., Umb. 175, 

195 ; Comp. 257, 246 (4 visits). 

leucopus, K., L. Sid. T. Th., Umb. 

194 ; Cruc. 34 ; Ros. 139 ; Scroph. 
-328 ; Lab. 362* ; Comp. 220, 274, 271 
(9 visits). 

leucozonius, Schr. (4), L. Sid. T. 

Th., Orch. 384 ; Umb. 191 ; Kan. 7 ; 
Aq. 13 ; Cruc. 40 ; Geran. 77 ; Ros. 
135, 140 ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 257, 246, 225, 229, 220, 266, 
267, 263, 262, 271, 272, 273, 270 (24 
visits). 

• longulus, Sin. =pauxillus, Schenck, 

L. Th., Umb. 172, 189 ; Ran. 7 ; 
Papav. 20 ; Geran. 76, 77 ; Convolv. 
311 ; Scroph. 324 ; Lab. 338 ; Comp. 
257, 248, 246, 243, 244, 223, 220, 263, 
274, 262, 271, 260 (21 visits). 

1 According to F. Smith = H. tumulorum, L. 


Halictus lucidulua, Schenck, L., Cruc. 38; 
Geran. 77 ; Ros. 135, 138 ; Lab. 349* ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 257, 246, 227, 274 
(10 visits). 

lucidus, Schenck, L., Ran. 9 ; Ros. 

134. 

lugubris, K. = lsevigatus, K., L. 

Th., Papil. 116 ; Lab. 359 ; Comp. 263, 
276, 273, 270 (6 visits.) 

■ maculutns, 8m., L. T. Th., Umb. 

177, 182 ; Ran. 7 ; Pnpav. 20; Gersn. 
77, 78, 79 ; Malv. 69 ; Ros. 140 ; Papil. . 
98 ; Lab. 338 ; Camp. 279 ; Comp. 257, 
258, 248, 246, 225, 229, 228, 234, 238, 
223, 220, 263, 274, 262, 271, 273 (28 
visits). 

minutissinms, K., L„ Lythr. 165 ; 

Comp. 217, 274. 

minutus, K. (2), L. T., Umb. 178 ; 

Comp. 257, 248, 246, 265, 262 (6 
visits). 

morio, F. (2), L. Th., Malv. 69, 70 ; 

Cary. 56 ; Convolv. 3I1+, Scroph. 
321 ; Lab. 346+ ; Comp. 225, 220, 273 
(9 visits). 

nitidiusculus, K., L. Th., Gross. 

158 ; Ran. 7, 9 ; Cruc. 27, 38 ; Geran. 
76 ; Ros. 134 ; Convolv. 311 ; Ech. 
310 ; Scroph. 328 ; Lab. 346+, 338 ; 
Comp. 257, 248, 246, 227, 221, 274, 

262, 269, 260 (21 visits). 

nitidus, Schenck, L. Th., Gross. 

158 ; Ros. 148 ; Ech. 310 ; Lab. 346+, 
347, 342 ; Comp. 238, 223, 236, 267, 

263, 274 (12 visits). 

quadricinctus, F., 1 L. Th., Umb. 

191 ; Ran. 7 ; Papil. 101, 94 ; Ascl. 
295 ; Comp. 240, 241, 242, 257, 258, 
225, 246, 220, 263, 264, 276, 262, 260 
(18 visits). 

quadrinotatus, K., Th., Comp. 246. 

quadristrigatus, Latr., 1 (5— 7), Th., 

Comp. 255. 

• rubicundus, Chr. (3 — 4£), L. I’ll. 

Gross. 161 ; Ran. 7 ; Berb. 18 ; Aisc. 
87; Ros. 151, 152; Papil. 90, 108; 
Eric. 285 ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 240, 257, 
248, 246, 225, 229, 263, 264, 274, 276, 
262, 270, 260 (23 visits). 

Scabiosaq 111., Freiburg, Hild., Ascl. 

295. 

sexnotatus, K. (2£ — 4), L. T., Lil. 

388; Umb. 177; Clem. 1 ; Thai. 2; 
Ran. 7 ; Papav, 20, 21 ; Cruc. 29 ; Bry. 
171+ ; Rhus 88 ; Rut, 84 ; Geran. 79 ; 
Cary. 63 ; Ros. 150, 149, 134, 135: 

1 Dr. Krlcchbaumer tell 8 me that the species 
described by Kilby and later authors as if. 
quadricinctus, F,, is not. the true H. quadri- 
cinctus of Fabricius, but a distinct species, H. 
leirazonius, Kl. But H. quadristrigatus, Latr., 
is identical with if. quadricinctus, F., and must 
receive that name, as the older one. (Gers- 
taecker. Jrchiv fur Naturgeschichtc, Jahrg. 
xxxiv. Bd. i.) 
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131 ; Papil. 126 ; Bor. 301, 300+, 
Scroph. 318, 322; Lab. 362+, Eric. 
285 ; Caprif. 201, 202, 200 ; Scab. 
211 ; Comp. 274, 262 (31 visits). 
HaUctns sexsignatus, Schenck, L. , Ban. 

7 ; Comp. 222, 274. 

- — sexstrigatus, Schenck, : L., Papav. 
21 ; Bry. 171+ ; Rhus 88 Bos. 149, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 133 ; Scroph. 325 ; 
Lab. 346+ ; Eric. 285 ; Comp. 270 
. (13 visits). 

Smeathmanellus, K., L. T. Sid. 

Th., Umb. 185 ; Aq. 13 ; Res. 42 ; 
Geran. 78 ; Malv. 69 ; Scroph. 319, 
321f ; Camp. 277 ; Comp. 257, 246, 
262, 271, 272, 273 (14 visits). 

tarsatus, Scheucb, L., Pap. 98 ; 

Comp. 248 (2 visits). 

villosulus, K. = panctulatus, K., 

L. T. Th,, Ran. 7 ; Cist. 45 ; Ros. 135, 
Couvolv. 311 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 225, 
229, 266, 267, 264, 265, 274, 271, 272, 
273, 270 (16 visits). 

zonulus, Sin. (4), L. Tekl. Th., Sed. 

164 ; Ran. 7 ; Resed. 42 ; Geran. 76 ; 
Malv. 69 ; Ros. 152, 149, 135, 142, 
131 ; Papil. 101, 112 ; Bor. 301, 308 ; 
Scroph. 321+, 322 ; Lab. 366* ; Prim. 
290* ; Comp. 257, 238, 274, 262 (22 
visits). 

spec., L., Cine. 31 ; Geran. 80 ; 

Gary. 60, 53 ; Ros. 145 ; Ascl. 295+ ; 
Plant. 367, 368 ; Valer. 208 (10 visits). 
Heriades truncorum, L. (4 — 44), L. T. 
Th., Umb. 187 ; Papil. 96 ; 01. 292 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Comp. 248, 246, 225, 228, 
238, 223, 263, 264 (13 visits). 

Macropis labiata, Pz. (24 — 3), L., Umb. 
187 ; Rhamn. 86 ; Ros. 135 ; Prim. 290. 

Megachile (9 species, 77 visits). 
Megachile argentata, F., (6) L., Jas. 283 ; 
Comp. 266. 

centuncularis, L. (6 — 7), L. Sid. 

Th., Lil. 388 ; Sed. 162; Umb. 194 ; 
Did. 22+ ; Lythr. 165: Ros. 149; 
Papil. 108* ; Bor. 301 ; Scroph. 321+ ; 
Lab. 336 ; Caprif. 201, 203 ; Scab. 211 ; 
Comp. 257, 253, 246, 244, 224, 276 
(20 visits). 

circumcincta, K. (8), L. Sid. Th., 

. Sed. 162 ; Ros. 148, 149 ; Papil. 90. 
100, 92, 108, 107, 117, 116 ; Ech. 310 ; 
Scroph. 335 ; Lab. 340 ; Plant. 368 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Comp. 242 (16 visits). 

lagopoda, L. (10), Th., Umb. 191 ; 

Comp. 242, 257, 255, 251, 246 (6 
visits). 

ligniseca, K., L. Th., Malv. 69 ; 

Comp. 258. 

maritima, K., L. (8—9), Sed. 163 ; 

Papil. 101, 92, 120, 117 ; Scroph. 320 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 259, 250 
(9 visits). 


Megachile pyrina, Lep. -M. fasciata, Sin. 1 
(9), L. Sid. Th., Papil. 90, 93, 92* 
124 ; Lab. 364, 346, 336 (7 visits). 

versicolor, Sm., L. Sid. Th., Pap. 

92, 108, 120, 117 ; Comp. 246 (5 
visits). 

Willughbiella, K. (64—7), L. Sid. 

Th., Malv. 69 ; Papil. 90, 98, 108*, 
117 ; Ech. 310 ; Lab. 354, 336 ; Scab. 
211 ; Comp. 266 (10 visits). 

Melecta armata, Pz. = puuctata, K. (11), 
L. T., Lab. 358, 361. * 

luctuosa. Scop. (10), L. Th., Ech. 

310. 

Noviadd (21 species, 85 visits). 
Nomada alternata, K. = N. Marslinmella, 

K. , L., Comp. 274. 

armata, Schaeff. - N. cincticornis, 

Nyl., L., Scab. 211. 

Fabriciana, L., L., Coryd. 23+ ;Ros. 

135 ; Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 267. 

fciTuginata, K., L. Sid. Th., Sed. 

162 ; Umb. 194 ; Papil. 94 ; Eric. 285 ; 
C’omp. 238. 

flavoguttata, K., L., Cary. 65 ; 

Comp. 217, 274. 

furva, Pz. = minuta, F., L., 

Comp. 238. 

germanica, Pz., L. T., Lab. 340; 

Comp. 266. 

• Jacob**, Pz. (4), L., Onagr. 166; 

Lab. 358 ; Scab. 311 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 

lateralis, Pz., L., Th., Umb. 195 ; 

Cruc. 30 ; Hyper. 68 ; Malv. 69 ; Ros. 
135 ; Scroph. 330. 

Lathburiana, K. =; rufiventris, K., 

L. , Salix 378 ; Comp. 274. 

lineola, Pz. (6), L., Crnc. 30 ; Salix 

378 ; Hyper. 68 ; Ros. 135 ; Scab. 317 ; 
Jas. 326 ; Comp. 248, 217, 274. 

nigrita, Schenck, L., Jas. 283; 

Comp. 248. 

Roberjeotiana, Pz., L. Th., Uinb. 

172; Onagr. 166; Jas. 283; Comp. 
349. 

rufieornis, L. == flava, Pz (3 — 44), 

L. Sid., Salix 378 ; Cary. 65 ; Ros. 
152, 161, 135, 138, 139 ; Pap. 90 ; 
Eric. 285 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 225, 274. 

sexfasciata, Pz. (7), L., Orch. 384 ; 

Ros. 138 ; Ech. 310. 

solidaginis, Pz., L. T., Papil. 94 ; 

Eric. 286* ; Comp. 248, 220. 

signata, Jur., L., Salix 378 ; Ros. 

152, 153, 139 ; Comp. 274. 

succincta, Pz. (64—7), L., Salix 

378 ; Ros. 140, 127 ; Comp. 257, 274. 

1 According to Dr. Kriechbaumer identical 
with At. pyrina, Smith, but not with M. pyrina, 
Lep., identical, however, with M 'ericetorum, 
Lep. , which name is the oldest, and has priority 
over M. fa$ciata, Sin. 
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Nomada varia, Pz. = fucata, Pz. (5$ — 6), 
L. Th., Salix878 ; Papil. 94 ; Lab. 349 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 238, 274, 276. 

xanthosticta, K., L., Ros. 140. 

zonata, Pz., L. T. Th., Coinp. 225, 

276. 


Osmia (13 species, 100 visits). 

Osmia adunca, Latr. (10), L. T. Sid. Th., 
* Pap. 117 ; Ech. 310. 

senea, L. (9—10), L. Sid. Th., 

Malv. 69 ; Papil. 90, 100, 92 ; Ech. 
310 ; Scroph. 320 ; Lab. 366, 364, 359, 
349, 336 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 258, 246. 

aurulenta, Pz. (8—9), Sid. Th., 

Pap. 90, 94, 91, 92, 116; Lab. 364 ; 
Comp. 246. 

crementaria, Cerst. = Spinohe, 

Schenck, Th., Papil. 101 ; Ech. 310. 

cornuta, Latr. (8 — 9), L., Ros. 129. 

fulviventris, Pz., L. Th., Lab. 364 ; 

Scab. 211 ; Comp. 255, 245, 246. 

fusca, C'hr. = bieolor, Schr. (8), 

L. Sid. T. Th., Orch. 384 ; Ran. 4, 8 ; 
Viol. 49 ; Geran. 78 ; Ros. 135, 139 ; 
Ptmil. 112 ; Ech. 310 ; Pulm. 304 ; 
Lab. 366, 349 ; Comp. 274. 

interrupts, Schenck, L. Th., pHpil. 

90. 

— — leucomelama, K. (6 2$, 9 3$— 4), 
L., Ech. 310 ; Scroph. 320 ; Comp. 225. 

pilicornis, Sm., L., Pulm. 304. 

rufa, L. = bicomis, L. (7 — 9), L. 

T., Lil. 394, 388 ; lr. 387+ ; Orch. 383 ; 
Clem. 1 ; Ran. 7, 11 ; Did. 221 ; Crue. 
30 ; Viol. 47, 49 ; Salix 378 ; jEso. 
87 ; Geran. 77 ; Cary. 66, 57 ; Ros. 
150, 153, 133, 127, 129 ; Papil. 118+, 
119 ; Ech. 310 ; Bor. 304 ; Lab. 366, 
349, 346, 347, 336 ; Vine. 291, 293 ; 
Prim. 288* ; Eric. 285 ; Comp. 217, 
274 (37 visits). 

spinulosa, K. (5). Abundant in 

Thuringia, nesting in empty shells of 
Helix ericetorum. Papil. 116 ; Comp. 
257, 268, 255, 246, 225, 238, 263, 264, 
276, 262, 260 (12 visits). 

spec. , L. , Pap. 96. 

villosa, Schenck (according to Dr. 

Kriechbaumer, identical with O. platy- 
cera, Gerst.), Sid., Papil. 108. 


Panurgus (2 species, 16 visits). 

Panurgus Banksianus, Latr. — P. ater, 
Latr. (3), L. T. Th., Comp. 263, 265, 
276, 270. 

calcaratus, Scop. = P. lobatus F. (3), 

L. T. Th., Ran. 7 ; Onagr. 169 ; Comp. 
266, 267, 268, 263, 265, 276, 262, 271, 
273, 270 (12 visits). 


Prosopis (15 species, 88 visits). 
Prosopis annularis, Sm., Th., Lil. 388 ; 
Res. 42. 

armillata, Nyl. (14), L. T. Sid., Sed. 

162 ; Umb. 173, 192, 194, 186 ; Crue. 
38 ; Res. 42, 43 ; Hyper. 68 ; Polygon. 
371 ; Ros. 140 ; Comp, 271 (13 visits). 

brevicornis, Nyl. , L.,Sed. 162; Umb. 

177. 

clypearis, Schenck., Tli., Umb. 179. 

— communis, Nyl. (1—1$), L. T. Th., 
Umb. 177, 179, 192, 186 ; Crue. 38 ; 
Res. 42, 43 ; Rims 89 ; Geran. 76, 77 ; 
Malv. 69; Cary. 63; Ros. 148, 149, 135, 
138, 130; Scroph. 317, 327; Lab. 346t; 
347+ ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 229 (24 
visits). 

— — dilatata, K., L., Malv. 69 ; Jas. 
283. 

excise, Schenck., L., Ros. 135. 

hyalinata, Sm - P. confusa, Nyl., 

L. Th., Ran. 7 ; Geran. 77 ; Malv. 69 ; 
Cary. 68 ; Ros. 140 ; Ech. 310 ; Camp. 
277, 278, 279, 282 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 
248. 

pictipes, Nyl., L , Res. 42 ; Malv. 

69 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 225. 

propiiHjua, Nyl., L., Ros. 149. 

punctulatissima.Sm. = P . obscurata, 

Schenck, Th., Lil. 4 ; Comp. 246. 

— signata, Pz. (4), L. Th., Umb. 173; 
Clem 1 ; Thai. 22; Res. 42 ; Malv. 69; 
Ros. 343 ; Scroph. 317 ; Comp. 233 (8 
visits). 

sinuata, Schenck, L. Th., Umb. 192, 

195 ; Rut. 84 ; Comp. 248. 

variegata, F., L. Th., Sed. 162; 

Umb. 188, 191, 196, 195 ; Ros. 135 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225. 

spec., L., Umb. 187, 190 ; Til. 73. 

Psithyrus. The species of this genus 
are referred to Bombus. 

Rhophitoides canus, Eversm. (2£ — 3), 
Th., Papil. 90, 94. 

Rhophites lialictula, Nyl., L., Jasione 
283. 

vulgaris (Dufourea), Schenck (2), 

T. Th., Comp. 263, 264, 265, 262, 
273, 279, 270. 

Saropoda bimaculata, Pz. =S. rotundata, 
Pz. (9), L. Th., Hyper. 68; Lythr. 
165 ; Ech. 310; Scroph. 365 ; Lab. 340; 
Eric. 287 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 257, 255 
(9 visits). 

Sphecodes gibbus, L. (including rufescens, 
ephippia, etc.) (4), L. T. Sid. Th., Sed. 
162 ; Gross. 158 ; Umb. 176, 181, 188, 
192, 194, 195, 183 ; Coryd. 22 ; Crue. 
33; Salix 378; Geran. 78;Fagopyr. 369; 
Onagr. 166 ; Ros. 140; Jas. 283; Comp. 
248, 225, 229, 233, 234, 222, 217, 274, 
269, 270 (28 visits). 

Stelis aterrima, Pz. (5—5$), Th., Ger. 77 ; 
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Ascl. 295 ; Comp. 255, 245, 246 (6 
visits). 

Stelis breviuscula, Nyl. — S. pygmsea, 
Sphenek, L. Th., Ros. 135 ; Ech. 310 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Comp. 246, 225 (5 visits). 

■ phsBoptera, K. (5), L. Th., Ech. 

310 ; Comp. 246. 

B. Chrysidce (8 species, 28 visits). 
Chrysis bidentata, L., Th., Umb. 192. 
cyanea, L., L., Ros. 149. 

ignita, L., L. Th., Umb. 192, 183 ; 

Rut. 84 ; Ros. 149, 130*. 

spec., L., Umb. 172. 

Cleptes semiaurata, F., L., Ech. 310. 
Elampus auratus, Wesm., L., Ros. 130*. 
Hedychrum coriaceum, Dlb., I,., 368. 

lucidulum, Latr., L., Th., Umb. 

179, 191, 192, 195; Cruc. 38, Ros. 130*, 
133 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225, 230, 
266. 

C. Cynipidce (1 species, 1 visit). 
Eucoila spec., L., Chrysospl. 155. 

D. Formicidce (4 species, 18 visits). 
Formica congerens, Nyl., L., Ros. 152; 
Comp. 274. 

basins niger, L., L., Chrysospl. 155 ; 
Ros. 151, 152. 

Myrmica Isevinodis, Nyl., L , Chrysospl. 
155 ; Comp. 217. 

M. ruginodis, Nyl., Chrysospl. 155. 
Undetermined: Umb. 192, 185, 186; Ran. 
10 ; Cary. 55 ; Ros. 150, 151, 152, 
Scroph. 320 ; Ascl. 295t. 

E. Jchneumonidcc and their allies 
(13 species, 43 visits). 

Alysia, L., List. 380. 

Carapoplex, L., List. 380. 

Cryptus, L., List. 380. 

Eulophus, L., Adoxa 198. 

Fcenus jaculator, F. (1), L. Th., Umb. 

179, 192, 183 ; Rut. 84 ; Cary. 55. 

affectator, F. (1), L. Th., Umb. 

179, 190, 191, 184 ; Rut. 84. 
Ichneumon uniguttatus, L., L., List. 

380. 

Microgaster rufipes, F., L., List. 380. 
Perilampus (?), L., Salix 378. 
Pezomachus, L., Adoxa 198. 

Phegadeuon, L., List. 380. 

Tryphon, L., List. 380. 

Undetermined: Umb. 179, 177, 181, 178, 

180, 188, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 185, 
186, 182, 174 ; Cruc. 37 ; Parn. 157 ; 
Rut. 84; Salix 378 ; MaJv. 69 ; Ros. 
133 ; Lab. 338 ; Adoxa 198. 

F. Sphcgidae (in the sense of Fossores, ' 
Latr.) (81 species, 275 visits). 
Ageniapunctum, F., L., Rut. 84. 
Ammopnila sabulosa, L. (4), L. Sid. T. 


Th., Sed. 162 ; Umb. 172; Ciuo. 29 ; 
Brv. 171 ; Geran. 78; Onagr. 166; Ros. 
185, 140, 133 ; Papil. 96 ; Ech. 310 ; 
Lab. 340 ; Ascl. 295 ; Rubiac. 205 ; 
Caprif. 201 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225 
(19 visits). 

Bembex rostrata, F. (7 — 8), L., Scab. 
211 ; Comp. 248. 

Ceinonus unicolor, F., L. Tb., Umb. 177, 
190 ; Cruc. 37. 

Cerceris albifasciata, Dlb., Th., Umb. 
172. c 

arenaria, L. (1§ — 2), L. Th.,Res. 44 ; 

Ros. 133 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 225. 

labiata,-.F. , L. Th., Umb. 172 ; Res. 

44; Fagop. 369; Scroph. 827; Jas. 283; 
Comp. 225, 220. 

Nasuta, I\l. (quinquefascihta, Rossi, 

v. d. L., Sm., interrupts, Pz.), L. Tb., 
Umb. 172 ; Fagop. 369 ; Onagr. 166 ; 
Ros. 135; Scroph. 327; Jas. 283; Comp. 
248. 

variabilis, Schrk. (ornata, F.), L. 

Th., Umb. 172, 179, 195 ; Cruc. 87 ; 
Res. 42, 44; Cary. 52; Lab. 340; Comp. 
248, 246, 225, 229, 231, 227. 

Ceropales maculata, F. (1), L. T. Th., 
Umb. 191, 194, 196, 195; Jas. *283 ; 
Comp. 242, 225, 222. 

variegata, F., Tb., Umb. 190. 

Crabro alatus, Pz., L., Onagr. 166 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 248, 222, 227. 

cephalot.es, Pz. (Slik., Lepel., H. 

Seh.), L., Umb. 179, 185 ; Comp. 229. 

cribrarius, L., L. Tb., Umb. 191, 

194, 184 ; Comp. 248, 222, 227. 

denticrus, H. Sell., Tb., Umb. 192. 

dives, H. Seh., L., Umb. 178. 

elongatulus, v. d. L. (luteipalpis, 

Lep.), L., Rut. 84. 

lapidariu8,P?. , Dlb. (ebrysostomns, 

Lep., xylurgus, Shk.), L. '1'h. Sid. 
TVkl., Umb. 179, 177, 178, 190, 194 ; 
Ros. 133 ; Comp. 225. 

patellatus, v. d. L., L., Ros. 149, 

135 ; Ech. 310 ; Jas. 283. 

podagvicus, H. Sch., Th., Umb. 192. 

pterotus, F., L., Umb. 177, 178 ; 

Jas. 283. 

sexcinctus, v. d. I,. (1), L. T. Th., 

Umb. 179, 192, 193, 185 ; Comp. 262. 

subterraneus, F., L. Th., Umb. 

183 ; Comp. 

vagabundus, Pz., L., Umb. 177. 

vagus, L., L., Tli., Umb. 179, 178, 

191, 194, 196. 

vexillatus, Pz., Th., Umb. 192. 

WeBinaeli, v. d. L., Tli., Umb. 192 ; 

Cruc. 27. 

Hpec., L., Comp. 233. 

Dinetus pictus, F. il£), L., Umb. 194 ; 

Comp. 248, 225, 234. 

Entomognathus brevis, v. d. L., L., 
Umb. 184. 
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Gorytes campestris, L. 1 (1), L. Sid., 
Umb. 179, 177, 194 ; Pain. 157; 
Rhus 88. 

mystaceus, L. (1), L. T., Clem. 1 ; 

Bry. 171 ; Ros. 134. 

Hoplisus laticinctus, Lep.i(l), Th., Umb. 
179, 185. 

Lindenius albilabris, F., L., Lab. 340 ; 

Jas. 283 ; Comp. 248, 253, 225. 
Mellinus arvensis, L., L., Comp. 234. 

# sabulosus, Dlb., L., Jas. 233. 

Mimosa bicolor, Sluick, Th., Umb. 194. 
unicolor, v. d. L., L. Th., Umb. 

194. 

Miscus campestris, Latr. (4), L. Th., 
All. 393 ; Ros. 135 ; Jas. 283. 

Mutilla europaea, L. (1£), Th., Umb. 193, 

195. 

Myrmosa melanocephala, F., L. Th., 
Umb. 179, 192, 183. 

Nysson maculatus, v. d. L., Th., Umb. 

191. 

Oxybelu* bellicosus, 01., L., Umb. 179, 
196 ; Jas. 283. 

bellus, Dlb. (1 4 guttatus, Sh.), L., 

Sed. 162 ; Umb. 179 ; Cruc. 38 ; Rut. 
84 ; Ros. 141, 142 ; Comp. 225. 

• bipunctatus, 01., L., Umb. 179, 

188, 195. 

mandibularis, Dlb., L., Jas. 283. 

trispinosus, F., L., Comp. 248, 225, 

229. 

uniglumis, L. (1^), L. T., Sed. 162 ; 

Umb. 179, 192, 194, 196, 195, 186 ; 
Clem. 1, 7 ; Cruc. 38 ; Rhus. 88 ; 
Til. 73; Cary. 55; Ros. 135, 138, 
140, 141, 142, 133 ; Jas. 283; Comp. 
248, 225, 229, 233 (23 visits.) 

spec., L., Gerau. 79. 

Passalcecus momlicornis, Dlb., L., Ros. 
133. 

Philanthus triangulum, F. (2— 2|), L. 
Th., Umb. 172, 179, 190, 194 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 248, 225. 

Pompilus chalybeatus, Sehi., L., Comp. 
225. 

cinctellus, v. d. L., Th., Umb. 

192. 

intermedius, Scheuck, L. Tli., 

Umb. 195, 184. 

neglectus, Wesm., L. Th., Umb. 

179, 192, 195, 185 ; Ros. 133. 

niger, F., L. T„ Umb. 179, 195. 

pectinipes, v. d. L., L. T. Th., 

Umb. 194, 186, 183. 

plumbeus, Dlb., L., Comp. 225. 

rufipes, F., L., Jas. 283 ; Comp. 

225. 

spissus, Schi. , L., Umb. 179, 186. 

1 According to Frederick Smith ihc original 

specimens of Gorytes campestris, L. , in Linnaeus’ 

collection are only males of O. mystaceus. L . : 

and the insect called G. campestris, L., in this 

book must be called G. Forget, Shuck. 
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Pompilus trivialis, Kl., L., Umb. 188, 
174 : Fagop. 369 ; Comp. 225. 

viaticus, Scop. 1 (F., not L.!) (1—14), 

L. Sid. Th., Umb. 188, 189, 191, 194, 
195, 185 ; Paru. 157 ; Hott. 289 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 225, 222, 264, 271. 

spec., L., Corn. 197. 

Priocnemis bipunctatus, F., 2 * Th., Umb. 
172, 191. 

— exaltatus, F., Tli., Umb. 194. 

obtusiventris, Schi., Th., Umb. 

191, 195. 

Psammophila aflinis, K, 8 L. Th., Pap, 

* 101 ; Fell. 310 ; Lab. 348 ; Ascl. 295 ; 
Scab. 211 ; Jas. 283 ; Comp, 259, 255. 

viatica, L., L. Th., Umb. 191 ; 

Veron. 327 ; Scab. 211. 

Pscn atratus, Pz. (J— j|), L. Th., Umb. 
192 ; Ros. 133. 

Rliopalum clavipes, L., L., Rut. 84. 

Salius sanguinolentus, F., L., Comp. 248. 
Scolia bicincta, liortorum, 4punctata 
(34), Ascl. 295. 

Tachvtos pectinipes, v. d. L., 4 * L. Th., 
Uiiib. 191, 192 ; Jas. 283. 

— unicolor, l’z., Tli., Umb. 192. 
Tiphia femomta, F., L. Tli., Umb. 172, 

191, 192, 193, 194, 195. 

minuta, v. d. L., L., Cruc. 27 ; 

Rut. 84. 

ruficornis, Kl. (1), L., Umb. 188. 

Try poxy bin oluvioerum, Latr. ($), Th., 
Umb. 192. 

figulus, L. (J), L., Rut. 84. 

G. l'cnlhrcdinidce (38 species, 125 visits). 
Athalia rosm, L., L. Tli., Umb. 178, 188, 
190, 194, 195, 185, 183. 

spinarum, F., L., Umb. 177 ; Fagop. 

309. 

C’epims pallipes, KL, L., Ran. 8 ; Cary. 
65. 

spinipes, Tz., L., Ran. 7 ; Cruc. 40. 

troglodytes, L., L., Umb. 177. 

spec., L., Ran. 7, 8; Cruc. 40; 

Comp. 267, 274. 

Cimbex sericea, L., L. SUL, Umb. 179, 
177, 181, 194 ; Comp. 229. 

Dolerus eencliris, Htg., T., Umb. 183. 

eglanteria*. F. — 1), L. , Umb. 

177 ; S.iiix 37% 379. 

1 According to Frederick Smith the specimens 
of this species in Linnaais’ collection are identi- 
cal with Sphex Jusca, I.., and the species must 
therefore be called P. fvsens. L. 

3 According to F, Smit h =P. variabiHs, Rossi. 

3 According to F. Smith this species, from 
the original type-specimens in Fabricius’ collec- 
tion in Kiel, is identical with P. lutaria, F., 
which name has priority. 

4 According to F. Smith the Linmean type- 
specimens of Sphex pectinipes, F., show it to 
be a Pompilus, and what is called Taekytes 
pectinipes, L., in this book, must be called T. 
pompiliformis, Pz. 
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Dolerus gonager, Kl., L., Salix 378 ; Eos. 
151, 127. 

— — madiduH, Kl., L., Salix 378. 
Hylotoma cceruleseenB, F., L. T., Umb. 
177, 194, 182. 

enodis, L„ L. Th., Umb. 177, 183. 

femoralis, Kl., L. Th., Umb. 179, 

177, 194, 195, 185. 

rosarum, F., L. Th., Umb. 179, 

177, 181, 175, 194. 

segmentaria, Pz., Th., Umb. 183. 

ustulata, L., L. Sid., Umb. 179, 

194, 14. 

vulgaris, KL, L. Th., Umb. 179, 

194. 

Maerophya neglecta, Kl., T., Umb. 185. 
Nematus capraese, L., L., Ros. 151. 

hortensis, Htg., L., Umb. 185. 

myosotidis, F., T., Umb. 185. 

rufescens, H., L., Salix 378. 

vittatus, Lep., L. f Umb. 185, 174. 

Selandria serva, F. (3—1), L., Umb. 179, 
177, 181, 194, 195, 185. 

Tarpa cephalotes, F., Th., Comp. 238. 
Tenthredo annulata, F., L., Umb. 194, 
185. 

atra, L., I,., Umb. 179. 

bicincta, L., L. Sid., Umb. 181; 

Ros. 133. 

bifasciata, L., L. T1 k, Umb. 179, 

177, 181, 194, 183. 

flavicornis, L., T„ Umb. 179, 184, 

182. 

marginella, Kl., L., Rhus 88. 

notha, Kl. (1J), L. T. Th„ Sed. 164 ; 

Umb. 179, 177, 181, 178, 189, 194, 
196, 195, 185, 184, 183 ; Comp. 238, 
225, 229, 227. 

rap*, Kl., L., Umb. 185; Rubiac. 

206. 

rustics, L., L. T., Umb. 185, 184 ; 

Ros. 134. 

scrophulariffi, L., L. T., Onagr. 166 ; 

Comp. 225, 229. 

tricincta, F., L. T„ Umb. 177, 194. 

spec., L. Th., Umb. 179, 177, 181, 

192, 193, 194, 185, 184, 183, 174 ; 
Hyper. 68* ; Ros. 134 ; Papil. 96* ; 
Comp. 248, 225, 229, 272. 

H. VespidvB (18 species, 74 visits). 

Eumenes pomiformis, Rossi (2), L., Umb. 
192 ; Bry. 171 ; Rhamn. 86 ; Rhus 
88 . 

Odynerus debilitatus, Sauss., Th., Umb. 
190, 192. 

elegans, Wesm.,T., Umb. 179, 185. 

parietum, L. (2), L. T. Th., Umb. 

172, 192, 193, 194,-196, 184 ; Clem. 1 ; 
Res. 44 ; Bry. 171 ; Salix 378 ; Rut. 
84 ; Cary. 55 ; Poterium* ; Ech. 310 ; 
Prim. 290* ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 225, 
234. 


Odynerus quinquefasciatus, F. (spinipes, 
L.), L. T., Umb. 179 ; Ran. 7 ; Rhus 
88 ; Geran. 78 ; Ros. 133. 

simplex, F. = reniforniis, Wesm., 

L. Th., Cary. 55 ; Papil. 212*. 

sinuatus, F. (according to Smith = 

bifasciatus, L.) (1£), L. Sid., Umb. 
190, 194, 195 ; Rhus 88 ; Ros. 132* ; 
Comp. 225. 

spinosus, H. Sch., L., Ran. 7. 

trifasciatus, F. (gazella, Pz.), L. u 

Sid., Umb. 194 ; Papil. 108*. 

- — ■ spec., L., 01. 291* ; Caprif. 201. 
Polistesgallica, F. (including P, diadema), 
Th., Umb. 172, 175, 191, 192, 193; 
Scroph. 319 ; Lab. 339 ; Ascl. 295 ; 
Symphor. 201 ; Comp. 240, 257, 250. 
Pterocheilus phaleratus, Latr., L., Comp. 
225. 

Yespa gormanica, F., L., Salix 378 ; 
Scroph. 322. 

holsatica, F. (3 — 3^), L. Th.,Umb. 

194 ; Berb. 18 ; Scroph. 322 ; Eric. 
287 ; Symphor. 201. 

media, Deg., L. Th., Scroph. 322 ; 

Symphor. 201. 

rufa, L., L., Umb. 190, 194 ; Berb. 

18 ; Scroph. 322 ; Eric. 285 ; Symphor. 

201 . 

saxonica, F., Th., Symphor. 201. 

vulgaris, L. (2 — 2J), L., Umb. 194 ; 

Scroph. 322. 

V. LEPIDOPTERA (79 species, 365 
different visits). 

A. Bombyccs (3 species, 3 visits). 
Dasycliira pudibunda, L. (0), L., Caprif. 
202*. 

Enchelia Jacobaese, L., L., Cruc. 29. 
Porthesia auriflua, S. V., L., Pap. 90*. 

B. Microlepidoptera (6 species, 13 visits). 
Adela sulzella, S. V., L., Ros. 133. 

spec., L., Umb. 177 ; Salix 378; 

Lab. 339 ; Scab. 211. 

Ephestia elutella, Iliibn., L., Scroph. 
317. 

Botys purpura] is, L., L., Scab. 211, 212 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 199, 234. 

nemotois, Hb., spec., L., Umb. 195. 

Tortrix plumbagana, Tr., L., Ros. 133, 

C. Nodum (10 species, 42 visits). 
Agrotis pronuba, L,, L., Dianth. 54 ; 
Eryth. 298. 

Anarta myrtilli, L., L., Comp. 229. 
Brotalamia meticulosa, L. , L., Dianth. 
54. 

Cucullia umbratica, L. (18 — 22), L., 
Caprif. 202. 

Dianthoecia capsincola, S. V. (23—25), 
L., Caprif. 202. 
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Euclidia glyphica, L. (7), L., Ran. 7 ; 
Cruc. 40 ; Cary.j 57 ; Papil. 90+, 94t, 
116t ; Scroph. 334 ; Lab. 366 ; Scab. 
211 j-.Corap. 249. 

Mi, L., L., Comp. 267. 

Hadena didyma, Esp., L., Comp. 234. 
Mamestra serena, S. V., Th., Scab. 211. 
Plusia gamma, L. (15), L. Th., Liu. 75 ; 
Dianth. 53, 54 ; Papil. 100, 94, 11 If, 
122f, 116t ; Ech. 310 ; Bor. 302 ; Lab. 

. 353, 346t ; Eryth. 298 ; Caprif. 202 ; 

Scab. 212 ; Comp. 257, 259, 253, 246, 
244, 221, 271, 273 (23 visits). 

I). Rhopalocera (46 species, 259 visits). 

Argynnis Aglaia, L., Sid. Th., Lab. 340 ; 
Comp. 248, 237. 

Paphia, L., Th. "Wcstf., Umb. 190 ; 

Ros. 135 ; Lab. 371 ; Comp. 214. 
Colias Hyale, L., L. Th., Dianth. 53 ; 
Papil. 94 ; Ech. 310 ; Lab. 364 ; Scab. 
211 ; Comp. 257, 256, 271, 260. 

(Rliodocera) rliamni, L., L. Sid. 

Th., Cruc. 30; Vbd. 47, 48, 49; 
Dianth. 53 ; Lytliv. 165 ; Papil. 122 ; 
Bor. 304 ; Lab. 366, 350 ; Comp. 249, 
2J4. 

Hesperia (Syriehthus) alveolus, Hh., L. 
Sid., Viol. 49 ; Papil. 90t ; Lab. 366 ; 
Comp. 229, 274. 

lineola, O., L., Hmb. 195; Scab. 

211 ; Comp. 214. 

(Carterocephalus) Paniscus, Esp., 

L„ Ros. 135. 

silvanns, Esp., I,. Sid., Hyper. 68* ; 

Malv. 72 ; Cary. 59; Papil. 100, 122; 
Ech. 310 ; Lab. 355 ; Comp. 248, 253, 
225, 272. 

(Erynnis) Tages, L., L., Papil. 90t. 

thaumas, Hfn. (linea, S. V.), L., 

Papil. 100, 101, 94+ ; Bor. 303 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 257, 223. 

spec., L. Th., Delph. 15f ; Viol. 

49 ; Papil. 98f, 94+ ; Lab. 366 ; Comp. 
229 274. 

Lycrena -‘Egon, S. V., L., Jus. 283 ; 
' Comp. 225. 

Alsus, S. V., 1'h., Papil. 91* ; Comp. 

221. 

Argiolus, L., L., Salix 378 ; Papil. 

94 ; Lab. 355 ; Eric. 285 ; Comp. 267. 
— Icarus, Rott. (Alexis, S. V.), L., Ran. 
7 ; Cary. 57 ; Papil. 90+ ; Bor. 307 ; 
Lab. 340 ; Comp. 268. 

spec., L. Th., Papil. 94+, 116+ ; 

Ech. 310 ; Comp. 257, 223, 214. 
Melitsea Athalia, Esp., Sid. Th., Lil. 
391 ; Papil. 355 ; Comp. 258, 230. 

Cinxia, L. (10), L., Ech. 310. 

Papilio Machaon, L. (18), L. Tli., Lil. 
391 ; 01. 291 ; Scab. 210. 

Fodalirius, L., L., Lab. 366 ; 01. 

291. 


Pieris brassiere, L. (15), L. 'Th., Cruc. 
80, 34 ; Viol. 48 ; Fagop. 369 ; Cary. 
67, 59 ; Ros. 129 ; Papil. 98+, 100, 94 ; 
Ech. 310 ; Bor. 309 ; Lab. 366, 364, 
353, 349, 343 ; 01. 291 ; Comp. 257, 
248, 250, 253, 246, 267, 264, 275, 262 
(27 visits). 

(Antliocharis) cardamines, L. (11 — 

12), L.,;Cruc. 30 ; Viol. 48 ; 01. 291. 

cratregi, L. (17), L., Ros. 135. 

napi, L. (11), L., Cruc. 30, 34, 36 ; 

Viol. 48, 49 ; Bry. 171 ; Geran. 82 ; 
Fagop. 369 ; ('ary. 65 ; Ros. 135 ; 
Papil., 115f; Bor. 309; Lab. 366; 
01. 291 ; Comp. 257, 253, 245, 225, 
266, 274 ; \aler. 209 (23 visits). 

rapre, L. (12), L., Umb. 196 ; Cruc. 

34, 36 ; Viol. 48, 49 ; Geran. 76 ; 
Malv. 69 ; Polygon, 371 ; Dianth. 52 ; 
Carv. 57 ; Lytlir. 165 ; Ros. 129 ; Pa- 
pil.’lOO, 94, 121, 122, 117 ; Lab. 366, 
353 ; 01. 291 ; Scab. 212 ; Comp. 253, 
245, 214, 262 (25 visits). 

Polyommatus dorilis, Hfn. (Circe, S. V.), 
L., Jas. 283; Comp. 234, 223, 22], 
217. 

Eurydice, llott., L., Polygal. 51. 

plilmas, L., L. Th., Ran. 7 ; Fagop. 

369 ; Cary. 60, 53 ; Scab. 212 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 330, 346, 234, 238 (10 
visits). 

Satyrus (Pararga) Egcria, L., Wcstf., 
Comp. 214. 

(Epinephele) Galatea, L., Westf., 

Comp. 257, 255, 214. 

(Epinephele) Hyperantlius, L., L. 

Sid., Lab. 342, 343 ; Comp. 238. 

(Epinephele) Janira, L. (10), L., 

Hyper. 68 ; Dianth. 52 ; Papil. 100 ; 
Ech. 310 ; Lab. 340, 342, 337 ; Jas. 
283 ; Scab. 211, 212 ; Comp. 257, 258, 
248, 253, 229, 262. 

(Erebia) Medea, S. V., Sid., Scab. 

211. 

(Erebia) Medusa, S. V., Westf., 

Comp. 214. 

(Pararga) Megrera, L., L., Papil. 

100, 108 ; Comp. 257, 266, 274. 

(Cmtioriyinpha) Parnphilus, L., L. 

Sid. Th., Ran. 6, 7 ; Lab. 340 ; Jas. 
283 ; Comp. 257, 225, 217. 

spec., L., Delph. 15+ ; Papil. 121. 

Thecla ilicis, Esp., L., Comp. 215. 

(piercus, 1.., Westf., Comp. 214. 

rubi, L., L., Papil. 95 ; Eric. 285 ; 

Comp. 248. 

— — spec,, L., Camp. 257, 216, 217. 
VaneBsa Atalanta, L., L., Comp. 234. 

C-album, L. (11), L., Umb. 188. 

cardui, L., L. Th., Lab. 364. 

Io, L. (15—16), L. Sid., Salix 379 ; 

Papil. 122 ; Comp. 237, 214, 274. 

urticre, L. (12), L. Sid., Viol. 47 ; 

Salix 378 ; Fagop. 369 ; Papil. 100, 94, 
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122 ; Lab. 364 ; 01. 291 ; Scab. 211 ; 
Comp. 255, 248, 237, 218, 266, 275 
(15 visits). 

E. Sphinges (14 species, 48 visits). 

Ino Statices, L., L. T. Sid,, Cary. 57 ; 
Onagr. 166 ; Scab. 211 ; Camp. 277 ; 
Jas. 283 ; Comp. 229. 

Macroglossa fuciformis, L., L., Cary. 57 ; 
Lab. 366, 349 ; 01. 291. 

stellatarum, L., L. Sid. Th., Diantb- 

53 ; Onagr. 169 ; Ech. 810 ; Lab. 364, 
349 ; Eryth. 298 ; 01. 291 ; Comp. 
255. 

Sesia asiliformis, Rott. (S. cynipiformis, 
Esp.), Th., Papil. 94+ ; Comp. 238. 

• empiformis, Esp., Sid. Th. , Papil. 

9 Of ; Lab. 340. 

tipuliformis, L., L. T., Crnc. 38 ; 

Lab. 340 ; Comp. 232. 

Sphinx convolvuli, L. (65—80), L., Con- 
volv. 311* ; Caprif. 202. 

(Deilephila) Elpcnor, L. (20—24), 

L., Caprif. 202. 

— ligustri, L. (37—42, L.,) Sapon. 56 ; 
Caprif. 202. 

pinastri, L. (28 — 33), L., Caprif. 

20 ?,. 

(Deilephila) Porcellus, L. (20), L., 

Cary. 58 ; Caprif. 202. 


Sphinx (Smerinthus) tilise, L. (3), L., 
Caprif. 202*. 

Zygsena carniolioa, Scop. (Zonobrychis 
S. V.), Th., Dianth. 53 ; Pap. 94+, 
119+ ; Comp. 257, 258, 248, 249. 

loniceree, Esp., L. Th., Papil. 90+ ; 

Ech. 310 ; Scab. 211 ; Comp. 247, 
257. 

VI. NEUROPTERA(4 species, 13 visits). 
Agiion spec., L., Ros. 133. 

Hemerobius spec., L., Umb. 195, 185. 
Panorpa communis, L., L. Sid. T., Umb. 

179, 181, 190 ; Rhus 89 ; Ros. 133 ; 
Scropli. 317 ; Comp. 214, 234. 

Sialis lutaria, L., L., Umb. 177, 185. 

VII. ORTHOPTEEA (3 species, 3 visits). 
Forficula auricularia, L., L., Papav. 20 ; 

Cainp. 282. 

Podura spec., L., Convolv. 311*. 

VIII. THYSANOPTE11A (18 visits). 
Thrips spec., L., Ran. 9, 10 ; Cruc. 30, 
39 ; Res. 42 ; Cary. 65, 66, 60, 63 ; 
Lythr. 165 ; Ros. 151, 138 ; Contolv. 
311* ; Scroph. 317 ; Lab. 339 ; Vine. 
293 ; Eric. 287. 


Summary of Insect-visits Noted in this Book. 


Coleoptera 129 species with 469 visits. 

Diptera 253 „ 1598 

Hemiptera 6 15 

Hymenoptera 368 2750 

Lepidoptera .. 79 365 

Neuroptera ... 4 13 

Orthoptera: 3 3 

Thysanoptera 1 18 

Altogether... 843 species, with 5231 different visits. 
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Abbreviations. — Coleopt. — Colcoptera ; Dipt. = Dipteru in general ; 
Muse. = Muscidsc ; Syrph. = Syrphidae ; Rhiny. ~ Rhingia ; Hemipt. — 
Hemiptera ; Hymen. = Hymenoptera, not including the bees ; Apid. — 
Apidie in general ; A*. = Apis imlUfiea; B. = Bombas and Anthophora (the 
longest-tongued of our bees) ; Lepid. = Lepidoptera in general ; Lepid. d. = 
diurnal Lepidoptera ; Lepid. n. = nocturnal Lepidoptera ; Neuropt. «= 
Neuroptera ; Ortliopt. = Orthoptera ; Th. = Tlirips. 

The figures placed after these abbreviations indicate the number of species 
of insect-visitors observed. Groups of insects which are useless in the work 
of fertilisation are placed in square brackets [ ]. 


Abutilon, p. 145. 

Acacia Julibrmin, p. 220. 

Acanthacere, p. 467. 

Acanthus, p. 468. 

Acer, p. 164, 

Achillea. Millefolium, No. 225 (Apid. 30, 
Hymen. 25, Dipt. 21, Lepid. C, Coleopt. 
5), p. 325. 

A. Ptarmiea, No. 226, p. 327. 

Aconitum Lycoetonum, No. 17 ( B . 1), 
p. 37. 

A. Napellus, No. 16, p. 86. 

A. septentrionale, p. 88. 

Ailenostumma, p. 318. 

Adonis vernalis, p. 73. 

Adontostyles, p. 361. 

Adoxa moschatellina, No. 198 (Dipt. 4, 
Hymen. 3, Coleopt. 1), p. 289. 
AEchmnnthera, p. 467. 

Algiphila elata, p. 469. 

M. mollis, p. 469. 

A£. obdurata, p. 469. 

Agopodium Podagraria, No. 179 (Dipt. 
34, Coleopt. 21, Hymen. 33, Apid. 15, 
Neuropt. 1), p. 276. 

Alsculus Hippocastanum, No. 87 (Apid. 
7), p. 164. 

M. rubicunda, p. 166. 

Agath^a, p. 361. 

Agrimonia Eupatorium, No. 145 (Syrph. 
9, Muse. 1, Apia. 1), p. 235. 


Agrostis alba, p. 568. 

Ajuga genevensis, p. 502. 

A. pyranddalis, p. 502. 

A. reptans, No. 366 (Apid. 15, Syrph. 

1, Lepid. 7), p. 501. 

Alchemilla alpina, p. 235. 

A. fissa, p. 235. 

A. pentaphylla, p. 235. 

A. vulgaris, No. 144 (Syrph. 5), p. 234. 
Alisnm nutans, p. 567. 

A. Plantago, No. 398 (Syrph. 5), p. 565. 
Alismacea*, p. 565, 

Alliaria officinalis, No. 35, p. 109. 
Allium carinatum, p. 554. 

A. Cepa, No. 393 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 3, 
Dipt. 1), p. 553. 

A. fistulosum, p. 554. 

A. rotundum, p. 554. 

A. Schmnoprasum, p. 554. 

A. sibiricurn, p. 554. 

A. sphairooephalum, p. 554. 
k. ursinum, No. 392 (B. 1), p. 553. 

A. victoriale, p. 554. 

Alocasia odora, p. 564. 

Alopecurns pratensis, p. 568. 

Alpinia, p. 542. 

Alsinea;, p. 131. 

Amarantacefe, p. 509. 

Amaryllidere, p. 559. 

Ambrosinia Bassii, p. 565. 

Amelanchier vulgaris, p. 242. 
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Amherstia nobilis, p, 220. 

Ammarmia latifolia, p. 261. 

Amorpha canescens, p. 198. 
t A. fruticoea, p. 198. 

Amorphophallus campanulatus, p. 663. 
A. Titanum, p. 564. 

A. variabilis, p. 564. 

Ampbicarpeea monoiea, p. 214. 
Amsinckia, p. 422. 

Anacamptis pyramidalis, p. 534. 
Anacardiace®, p. 166. 

Anagallis arvensis, p. 390. 

A. caerulea, p. 390. 

Anandria, p. 351. 

Anchusa officinalis, No. 302 ( Apid . 6, 
Lepid. 1), p. 411. 

Andromedere, p. 376. 

Androsace Chamsejasme, p. 389. 

A. obtusifolia, p. 389. 

A. septentrionalis, p. 389. 

A. Vitaliana, p. 389. 

Anemone alpina, p. 73. 

A. narcissifolia, p. 73. 

A. nemorosa, No. 4 (Apid. 5, Muse. 2, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 72. 

A. ranunculoides, p. 88. 

A. silvestris, p. 88. 

Anethum graveolens, No. 192 (Dipt. 15, 
Hymen. 25, Apid. 6), p. 283. 

Angelica silvestris, No. 190 (Dipt. 11, 
Coleopt. 6, Apid. 2, Hymen. 9, Lepid, 
1, Neuropt. 1), p. 282. 

Angraeeum, p. 528. 

Anoda hastata, p. 145. 

Anonaceaj, p, 90. 

Anthemidese, p. 325. 

Anthemis arvensis, No. 227 (Apid. 8, 
Hymen. 4, Dipt. 9, Coleopt. 3), p. 329. 
A. tinctoria, No. 228 (Apid. 8, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 6, Coleopt. 2), p. 329. 
Anthericum Liliago, p. 553. 

A. ramosum, No. 391 (Apid. 1, Syrph. 

1, Lepid. 2), p. 552. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, p. 568. 
Anthriscus Cerefolinm, No. 186 (Dipt. 11, 
Coleopt. 7, Hymen. 5, Apid. 3), p. 281. 
A. silvestris, No. 185 (Dipt. 26, Coleopt. 
20, Hymen. 20, Apid. 5, Newopt. 2), 
p. 279. 

Anthurium Pothos, p. 565. 

Anthyllis vulneraria, No. 91 (Apid. 4), 
p. 172. 

Antirrhinum majus, No. 321 (B. 5, [Apid. 

3] ), p. 433. 

Aphelandra pectinata, p. 468. 
Apocynacese, p. 394. 

Apocynum androssemifolium, p. 396. 

A. hypericifolium, p. 396. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. No. 13 (B. 2, [Apid. 

4] ), p. 81. 

Arabia alpina, p. 102. 

A. bellidifolia, p. 102. 

A. hirsuta, No. 29 (Hymen. 1, Apid. 1, 
Lopid. 1), p. 102. 


Arachis, p. 201. 

Araliaceaj, p. 287. 

Araujia albens, p. 400. 

Arbutus, p. 375. 

Arbutese, p. 375. 

Arctium minus, p. 338. 

A. tomentosum, p. 338. 

Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, p. 375. 

Arctotis, p. 361. 

Arenaria muscosa, p. 137. 

A. trinervia, No. 57 (Coleopt. 1), p. 136. , 
Argemone ochroleuca, p. 94. 

Anssema filifonne, p. 564. 

Arisarum, p. 564. 

Aristolochia Bonplandi, p. 518. 

A. Clematitis, No. 375 (Dipt. 3), p. 517. 
A. grandiflora, p. 519. 

A. Sipho, No. 376 (Dipt. 5), p. 518. 
Aristolochiacene, p. 517. 

Armeria, p. 382. 

Armoracia amphibia, No. 28 (Hymen. 1, 
Dipl. 4), p. 102. 

Arnebia, p. 422. 

Arnica montana, No. 237 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 

10, Lepid. 3, Coleopt. 2), p. 335. 
Aroidese, p. 562. 

Aronia rotundifolia, p. 242. 

Artemisia Draeunculus, No. 235 (Syrph. 

1), p. 333. 

Artocarpeie, p. 521. 

Arum crinitum, p. 564. 

A. Draeunculus, p. 564. 

A. italicum, p. 563. 

A. inaculatum, No. 397 (Dipt. 1), p. 562. 
A. ternatmn, p. 564. 

Asarum canadense, p. 517. 

A. europoeum, p. 517. 

Asclcpiadete, p. 396. 

Asclepias Cornu ti, No. 295 (Apid. 10, 
Hymen. 7, Dipt. 7), p. 396. 

A, curassavica, p. 400. 

A. fruticosa, p. 400. 

A. tenuifolia, p. 400. 

Asimina triloba, p. 90. 

Asparagus officinalis, No. 388 (Apid. 5), 
p. 548. 

Asperula azurea, p. 304. 

A. cynancliica, No. 207 (Dipt. 1, Apid. 
1), p. 302. 

A. odorata (A*.), p. 304. 

A. pusilla, p. 306. 

A. Bcoparia, p. 306. 

A. taurina, p. 303. 

Aspicarpa urens, p. 149. 

Aspidistra elatior, p. 560. 

Aster alpinus, p. 322. 

A. Amellus, No. 219 (Syrph. 1), p. 322. 
A. chinensis, No. 218 (Syrph. 2, Lepid. 

1, Apid. 1), p. 322. 

Asteroidese, p. 320. 

Astrantia major, No. 173 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 

3, Coleopt. 1), p. 272. 

A. minor, p. 273. 

Atacoia cristata, p. 558. 
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Atherurus tripartitus, p. 564. 

Atragene alpina, p. 70. 

Atropa Belladonna, p. 427. 

Azalea procumbens, p. 380. 

Ballota nigra, No. 364 ( Apid . 14, 
Lepid. 7), p. 498. 

Balsamine®, p. 160. 

Barbarea vulgaris, p. 104. 

Bartsia alpina, p. 445. 

Sellidiastrum, p. 361. 

Beilis perennis, No. 217 (Apid. 8, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 13, Lepid. 2, Coleopt. 
3), p. 321. 

Berberide®, p. 90. 

Berberis vulgaris, No. 18 (Dipt. 11, Apid. 

10, Hymen. 2, Coleopt. 2), p. 90. 
Bergenia crassifolia, No. 156 (Apid. 2), 
p. 247. 

Betonica officinalis, No. 354 (£. 1, [ Syrph . 

2, Lepid. 1]), p. 487. 

Biaium, p. 565. 

Bidens, p. 361. 

Bignonia, p. 466. 

Bignoniacefe, p. 466. 

Biseutella lasvigata, p. 108. 

Bonje$nia hirsuta, p. 173. 

Borage®, p. 408. 

Boragine®, p. 408. 

Borago officinalis, No. 301 (Apid. 5), p. 
409. 

Borreria, p. 304. 

Boucerosia, p. 401. 

Brachypodium pinnatum, p. 568. 
Brassica oleracea, No. 39 (Coleopt. 1, 
Apid. 6, Th. 1), p. 111. 

B. Rapa, p. 112. 

Bromus mollis, p. 568. 

Browallia elata, p. 427. 

Brugmansia Zipuelii, p. 516. 

Bryonia dioica, No. 171 (Apid. 7, Hymen. 

4, Coleopt. 1, Lepid. 1), p. 268. 
Bryophyllum calycinuin, p. 251. 
Bunchosia Gaudichaudianu, p.. 149. 
Bupleurum falcatum, No. 175 (Dipt. 4, 
Hymen. 3, Apid. 1), p. 275. 

B. rotundifolium, p. 286. 

Burlingtonia, p. 528. 

Buxus, p. 520. 

Caoalia, p. 361. 

C®salpiniace®, p. 220. 

Caffea arabica, p. 304. 

Qajophora lateritia, p. 267. 

Calarnintha Acinos, No. 344 (Apid. 1, 
Dipt. 1), p. 477. 

C. alpina, p. 477. 

C. Clinopodium, No. 343 (Lepid. 2), p. 
476. 

C. Nepeta, p. 476. 

Calathea discolor, p. 542. 

C. zebrina, p. 542. 

Calceolaria, p. 481. 


Calendula, p. 361. 

Calla palustris, p. 565. 

Callitriche verna, p. 255. 

Calluna vulgaris, No. 287 (Apid. 9, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 6, Th. 1), p. 377. 
Calogyne, p. 364. 

Calonyction, p. 425. 

Caltha palustris, No. 11 (Dipt. 7, Coleopt. 

1, Apid. 4), p. 79 . 

Calycantbace®, p. 89. 

Calycanthus floridus, p. 89. 

Calystegia sepium, p. 424. 

Camarea, p. 149. 

Campanula bononiensjs, No. 280 (Apid. 

4, Coleopt. 1), p. 368. 

C. canescens, p. 369. 

C. colorata, p. 369. 

C. Medium, p. 366. 

C. patula, No. 281 (Apid. 2), p. 368. 

C. persicifolia, No. 282 (Apid. 1, 
[Orthopt. 1]), p. 368. 

C. pusilla, p. 367. 

C. rapunculoides, No. 279 (Apid. 9, 
Rhing. 1), p. 868. 

C. rotundifolia, No. 277 (Apid. 10, Dipt. 

2, Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 3), p. 368. 

C. Trachelium, No. 278 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 

2, Coleopt . 2), p. 368. 

Campanulkceai, p. 365. 

Campanule®, p. 366. 

Canna, p. 543. 

Canne®, p. 543. 

Capparide®, p. 114. 

Capparis, p. 114. 

Capiiflcus, p. 521. 

Caprifoliace®, p. 289. 

Capsella bursa-pastoris, No. -87 (Lepid. 

7, Muse. 1), p. 110. 

Cardamine chenopodifolia, p. 104. 

C. impatiens, p. 104. 

C. pratensis, No. 30 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 6, 
Lepid. 4, Coleopt. 1, Th. 1), p. 102. 
Cardiospermum, p. 164. 

Carduus acanthoides, No. 246 (Apid. 32, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 3, Lepid. 4, Coleopt. 
4), p. 339. 

C. Crispus, No. 245 (Apid. 5, Syiph. 1, 
Lepid. 2), jp. 338. 

C. nutans, No. 247 (Apid. 5, Lepid. 1), 
p. 340. 

Carex liirta, p. 567. 

C. montana, p. 567. 

Carlina acaulis, No. 241 (Apid. 9, Coleopt, 
1), p. 337. 

C. vulgaris, No. 242 (Apid. 8, ^Hymcn. 
p. 1), 337. 

Carum Carui* Nq. 177 (Dipt. 21, Coleopt. 

5, Hymen. 17, Apid. 11, Lepid. 1, 
Heuropl. 1), p. 275. 

C. sativum, No. 176 (Dipt. 8, Apid. 10), 
p. 275. 

Caryophylle®, p. 125. 

Cassia multijuga, p. 220. 

Cattleya, p. 528. 


U U 
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Cauealis Anthriscus, No. 196 (Dipt. 1, 
Hymen. 8, Lepid. 1), p. 286. 

C. daucoides, p. 286. 

Celastrinese, p. 162. 

Centaurea Cyanus, No. 259 ( Apid . 8, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 8, Lepid. 1), p. 350. 
C. Jacea, No. 257 (Apid. 28, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 6, Lepid. 18), p. 846. 

C. Scabiosa, No. 258 (Apid.li, Dipt. 2, 
Lepid. 8, Coleopt. 1, Hemipt. 1), p. 349. 
Centranthus ruber, p. 808. 

Centrosema, p. 215. 

Centrostemina, p. 401. 

Centuiiculus, p. 890. 

Cerastium arvense, No. 60 (Dipt. 13, 
Apid. 3, Coleopt. 1, Th. 1, Lepid. 1), 
p. 131. 

C. semidecandrum, No. 62 (Dipt. 3, 
Apid. 1), p. 132. 

C. tiiviale, No. 61 (Dipt. 2), p. 132. 

C. viscosum, p. 133. 

Cerinthe glabra, p. 421, 

C. minor, p. 422. 

Ceropejia elegans, p. 401. 

Chserophyllum hirsutum, No. 183 (Dipt. 
1, Coleopt. 2, Hymen. 11, Apid. 1), p. 

C. temulum, No. 184 ( Dipt,. 10, Coleopt. 

5, Hymen. 7, Apid. 1), p. 279. 
Chamaadorea, p. 562. 

Chamseorckis, p. 582. 

Charaissoa, p. 509. 

Chapmannia, p. 201. 

Chasalia, p. 304. 

Chelidonium majus, No. 21 (Apid. 7, 
Syrph. 5, [Dipt. 1]), p. 94. 

Chelone, p. 484. 

Chenopodiacese, p. 509. 

Chenopodium album, p. 509. 

O. ambrosioides, p. 50y. 

C. bonus-Henricus, p. 509. 

Chimonanthus fragrans, p. 89. 
Chrysantbemum corymbosum, No. 231 
(Hymen. 1, Dipt. 1, Hemipt. 1), p. 331. 
C. iiiodorum, No. 230 (Hymen. 1), p. 

331. 

C. leucanthemum, No. 229 (Apid. 12, 
Hymen. 10, Dipt. 28, Lepid. 5, Coleopt. 
17), p. 329. 

C. Parthenium, No. 232 (Lepid. 1), p. 

332. 

Chrysocoma Linosyris, No. 221 (Apid. 

4, Dipt. 4, Lepid. 3), p. 322. 
Chrysosplenium alternifolium, No. 155 
(Dipt. 6, Hymen. 4, Coleopt. 4), p. 
245. 

Ckuquiraga insignis, p. 851. 

Cichoriaceas, p. 851. 

Cichorium Intybus, No. 260 (Apid. 8, 
Dipt. 3, Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 351. 
Cinchona, p. 304. 

Circaaa lutetiana, No. 170 (Dipt. 5), p. 
265. 

Cirsium, see Cuicus. 


Cistinere, p. 117. 

Cistus hirsutus, p. 117. 

C. villoaus, p. 117. 

Clematis balearica, p. 70. 

C. integrifolia, p. 70. 

C. recta. No. 1 (Apid. 7, Hymen. 3, 
Syrph. 7, Muse. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 69. 
Cleome, p. 114. 

Clitoria mariana, p. 215. 

Cnicus acaulis, p. 344. 

C. arvensis, No. 248 (Apid. 32, Hymen. 17, 
Dipt. 24, Lepid. 7, Coleopt. 8), p. 340. 
C. eriophorus, No. 251 (Apid. 1), p. 843. 
C. heterophyllus, No. 254, p. 844. 

C. lanceolatus, No. 250 (Apid. 6, Hymen. 

1, Syrph. 3, Lepid. 2), p. 343. 

C. ochroleucus, No. 252, p. 343. 

C. oleraceus, No. 249 (Apid. 2, Lepid. 
1), p. 343. 

C. palustris, No. 253 (Apid. 9, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 4, Lepid. 6, Coleopt. 2), p. 343. 
C. spinosissinuis, p. 344. 

Cobsea penduliflora, p. 407. 

C. scandens, p. 407. 

Cochlearia officinalis, No. 82 (Syrph. 3, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 105. 

Cocos, p. 562. 

Colchicum autumnale, No. 395»(J5. 1), 
p. 556. 

Coleus, p. 471. 

Collinsia bicolor, p. 436. 

C. verna, p. 436. . 

Collomia, p. 407. 

Coinbretacese, p. 255. 

Combretum, p. 255. 

Commelina bengalensis, p. 561. 
Commelinacese, p. 561. 

Compositse, p. 315. 

Conifene, p. 526. 

Coninm maculatum, No. 174 (Dipt. 5, 
Coleopt. 3, Hymen. 4, Apid. 1), p. 274. 
Conophallus Titanum, p. 564. 
Convallaria majalis, No. 389 (A*.), p. 
649. 

C. multiflora, No. 390 (B. 2, liking. 1), 
p. 550. 

C. verticillata, p. 550. 

Convolvulacere, p. 423. 

Convolvulus arvensis, No. 811 (Apid. 6, 
Dipt. 8, Coleopt. 3, Hymen. 1), p. 423. 
C. sepium (Lepid. n. 1 ! [Dipt. 2, Apid. 

2, Coleopt. 1, Orthopt. 1, Th. 1]) p. 424. 
Conyza squarrosa, No. 220 (Apid. 10, 

Hymen. 1), p. 322. 

Cordia, p. 408. 

Cordieae, p. 408. 

Coriaria myrtifolia, p. 167. 

Coriurieee, p. 167. 

Comaceee, p. 287. 

Cornus sanguinea, No. 197 (Coleopt. 12, 
Dipt. 2, Hymen. 1), p. 287. 

Coronilla Emerus, No. 113, p. 198. 

C. glauca, p. 199. 

C. minima, p. 199. 
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Coronilla montana, p. 199, 

C. varia, No. 114 (A*.), p. 198. 

Correa, p. 162. 

Cortusa, p. 389. 

Corydalis cava, No. 23 (B. 1, [Apid. 6, 
Dipt. 2]), p. 97. 

C. lutea, No. 26 (B. 1), p. 99. 

C. nobilis, p. 98. 

C. ochroleuca, p. 98. 

C. solida, No. 24 (B. 1, [Apid. 2, Dipt. 
2]), p. 98. 

Cory] us Avellana, p. 623. 

Cotoneaster vulgaris, No. 154, p. 241. 
Crassulacese, p. 261. 

Crataegus Oxyacantha, No. 153 {Dipt. 

24, Coleopt. 14, Apid. 19), p. 240. 
Crepis biennis, No. 263 {Apid. 23, Dipt. 

7, Coleopt. l),p. 353. 

C. tectorum, No. 264 (Apid. 8, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 1), p. 353. 

C. virens, No. 265 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 8, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 353. 

Crinum, p. 560. 

Crocus sativus, p. 548. 

C. vyuus, p. 547. 

Cruciferas, p. 100. 

Cryphiacanthus barbadensis, p. 467. 
Cryptjjcoryne, p. 565. 

Cryptostachys, p. 568. 

Cryptostemma, p. 361. 

Cucurbitaceae, p. 268. 

Cuphea floribunda, p. 261. 

C. melvilla, p. 2tfl. 

C. silenoides, p. 261. 

Cupuliferaj, p. 523. 

Cuscuta Epithymum, p. 425. 

Cynanchum Vincetoxicum, p. 401. 
Cynaroideae, p. 336. 

Cypella, p. 547. 

Cyperacese, p. 565. 

Cyphieoe, p. 366. 

Cypripedinae, p. 539. 

Cypripedium barbatum, p. 541. 

C. Calceolus, No. 386 (Apid. 5, [+ 1, 
Dipt. 4, Coleopt. 1]), p. 639. 

C. caudatum, p. 541. 

Cytinacese, p. 516. 

Cytisus albus, p. 195. 

C. canariensis, p. 195. 

C. Laburnum, No. Ill (Apid. 6, [Lepid. 

1, Coleopt. 1]), p. 193. 

C. sagittalis, p. 195. 

C. scoparius, No. 112, p. 195. 

DjEdalacanthus, p. 467. 

Dahlia, p. 861. 

Dalechampia, p. 520. 

Dampiera, p. 364. 

Daphne mezereuin, p. 519. 

D. striata, p. 519. 

Daucus Carota, No. 195 (Dipt. 19, 
Coleopt. 10, Hymen. 19, Apid. 9, Lepid. 

2, HemOpt. 1, Neuropt. 1), p. 285. 

D. grandiflora, p. 286. 


Delphinium Ajacis, p. 86. 

D. Consolida, No. 15 (B. 1, [Lepid. 21), 
p. 85. 

D. elatum, No. 14 (B. 1), p. 83. 

D. Staphy$agria, p. 85. 

Dendrobium, p. 527, 

Dianthus atrorubens, p. 127. 

D. Carthusian orum, No. 53 (Lepid. d. 7, 
[Apid. 1]), p. 126. 

D. chinensis, No. 54 (Lepid. d. 3), p. 
127. 

D. deltoides, No. 52 (Lepid. d. 2, [Syrph. 

4]), p. 125. 

D. silvestris, p. 127. 

D. superbus, p. 127. 

Diclytra cucullaria, p. 96. 

D. exirnia, p. 96. 

D. spectabilis, No. 22 (B. 2, [Apid. 6]), 
p. 95. 

Dictamnus, p. 162. 

Diervilla, p. 299. 

Digitalis arnbigua, p. 438. 

D. lutea, p. 438. 

D. purpurea, No. 323 (B. 3, [Apid. 2, 
Coleopt. 3]), p. 437. 

Dionysia, p. 389. 

Dioscorea, p. 561. 

Dioscoreaceue, p. 561. 

Diospyros virgmiana, p. 392. 

Diplacus, p. 426. 

Dipsacea*, p. 308. 

Dipsacus silvestris, No. 210 (B. 3), p. 308. 
Dipteracanthus, p. 467. 

Doronieum, p. 361. 

Dorycnium hirsuturn, p. 173. 

Draba aizoides, p. 106. 

D. verna, No. 31 (Apid. 3), p. 105. 

D. Wahlenbergii, p. 105. 

Dr&cunculus vulgaris, p. 564. 

Drosera, p. 255. 

Droserncene, p. 255. 

Drummondia, p. 243. 

Dryas octopetala, p. 228. 

EBHNACEiE, p. 392. 

Ecliinops Ritro, p. 337. 

E. spheerocephalus, No. 240 {Apid. 5, 
Hymen. 1), p. 336. 

Echinospennuiu Lappula, p. 416. 

Echium vulgare, No. 310 (Apid.. 44, 
Hymen. 5, Dipt. 6, Lepid. 9, Coleopt. 
1), p. 418. 

Elseagnacese, p. 520. 

Elaeagnus, p. 520. 

Empetracese, p. 526. 

Empetrum, p. 526. 

E|»cride8e, p. 382. 

Epacris, p. 882. 

Epidendrea;, p. 628. 

Epidendrum, p. 529. 

Epigsea, p. 376. 

Epilobium alpiuum, p. 264. 

E. angustifolium, No. 166 (Apid. 1C, 
Hymen. 4, Dipt. 3, Lepid. 1), p. 261. 
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Epilobium Fleischeri, p. 262. 

E. hirsutum, p, 263. 

E. origanifolium, No. 168 ( Lepid . 1), p. 

* 263. 

E. parviflorum, No. 167 ( Coleopt . 1), 

p. 262. 

Epipactis latifolia, p. 532. 

E. microphylla, p. 532. 

E. palustris, p. 533. 

E. viridiflora, p. 532. 

Epipogon Gmelini, p. 533. 

Eranthemum, p. 467. 

Eranthis hiemalis, No. 12 {Dipt. 8, A*.) 

p. 80. 

Eremurus spectabilis, p. 552. 

Erica carnea, p. 377. 

E. cinerea, p. 377. 

E. tetralix, No. 286 (Apid. 7, Syrph. 3, 
Lepid. 1), p. 376. 

Ericaceai, p. 375. 

Ericeae, p. 376. 

Erigeron alpinus, p. 322. 

E. uniflorus, p. 322. 

Eritricliium, p. 422. 

Erodiura Cicutarium, No. 83 {Apid. 1, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 158. 

Ervum lens, p. 201. 

Eryngium campestre, No. 172 {Hymen. 

11, Apid. 5, Dipt. 8), p. 271. 

Erythraea Centaurium, No. 298 {Lepid. 
d. 3), p. 407. 

Erythrina crista-galli, p. 215. 

E. herbacea, p. 215. 

E. velutina, p. 215. 

Erythroxylon, p. 149. 

Eschscholtzia califomica, p. 94. 
Eupatoriaceae, p. 318. 

Eupatorium cannabinum, No. 214, 
{Apid. 2, Dipt. 6, Lepid. 7), p. 318. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, p. 520. 

E. lielioscopia, p. 519. 

Euphorbiaceae, p. 520. 

Euphrasia minima, p. 447. 

E. officinalis. No. 332 {Apid. 4, Dipt. 
3), p. 447. 

E. salisburgensis, p. 450. 

Euonymus europaea. No. 85 (Dipt. 12, 
Hymen. 1), p. 162. 


Fakamka, p. 304. 

Festuca pratensis, p. 568. 

Ficus Carica, No. 377, p. 521. 

Forsythia, p. 392. 

Fragaria vesca, No. 138 (Dipt. 8, Coleopt. 
7, Th. 1, Apid. 8, Hymen. 1), p. 
230. 

Fritillaria imperials, p. 556. 

Fuchsia, p. 265. 

Fumaria capreolata, p. 100. 

F. officinalis, No. 26 ( A *.), P- 99* 

F. parviflora, p. 100. 

F. spicata, p. 100. 

Fumariaceae, p. 95. 


Gagea aevensis, p. 556. 

G. Liottardi, p. 556. 

G. lutea, p. 556. 

Galaotia, p. 215. 

Galanthus nivalis, No. 396 (^4*.), p. 569. 
Galeobdolon luteum, No. 360 (B. 5, [B. 
1, Apid. 1]), p. 496. 

Galeopsis Ladanum, No. 358 (B. 3, Apid. 
1), p. 493. 

G. ochroleuca, No. 357 (B. 1), p. 492. 

G. tetrahit, No. 356 (B. 8, {Apid. 1, 
Syrph. 1]), p. 491. v 

G. versicolor, p. 493. 

Galium boreale (Dipt. 1), p. 301. 

G. cruciatum, jp. 306. 

G. Mollugo, No. 205 (Dipt. 8, Hymen. 

1), p. 300. 

G. palustre, p. 802. 

G. silvestre, p. 301. 

G. tricorne, p. 302. 

G. uliginosum, p. 302. 

G. vevum. No. 206 (Dipt. 2, Coleopt. 4, 
Hymen. 1), p. 301. 

Gaudichaudia, p. 149. 

Genista anglica, No. 109 (Apid. 3), p. 
192. 

G. pilosa, No. 110 (A*.), p. 193. 

G. tinctoria. No. 108 (Apid. 16, (Hymen. 
1, Dipt. 3, Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 3]), p. 
188. 

Genistese, p. 187. 

Gentiana acaulis, p. 403. 

G. Amarella, No. 297 (B. 1), p. 404. 

G. asclepiadea, p. 403. 

G. bavarica, p. 404. 

G. campestris, p. 405. 

G. ciliata, p. 404. 

G. glacialis, p. 404. 

G. lutea, p. 402. 

G. nana, p. 405. 

G. nivalis, p. 404. 

G. obtusifolia, p. 405. 

G. Pneumonanthe, No. 296 (B. 2), p. 
403. 

G. punctata, p. 403. 

G. tenella, p. 404. 

G. verna, p. 404. 

Gentianete, p. 402. 

Geraidacese, p. 149. 

Geranieas, p. 149. 

Geranium molle. No. 80 (Dipt. 6, Apid. 
3), p. 153. 

G. palustre. No. 76 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 6, 
Lepid. 1), p. 149. 

G. pratense, No. 77 (Apid. 12, Dipt. 1), 
p. 150. 

G. pusillum. No. 81 (Syrph. 1), p. 154. 
G. pyrenaicum, No. 78 (Apid. 10, 
Hymen. 2, Dipt. 12, Coleopt. 8), p. 
151. 

G. robertianum, No. 82 (Rhing. 1, 
Coleopt. 1, Lepid. 1), p. 156. 

G. sanguineum, No. 79 (Apid. 2, Hymen. 
2, Rhing. 1), p. 152. 
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Gesnerace®, p. 466. 

Geum montanum, p. 229. 

G. reptans, p. 229. 

G. rivale. No. 136 (B. 11, [Apid. 2], 
Eking. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 229. 

G. nrbanum, No. 137 (Syrph. 1, Coleopt. 
1), p. 230. 

Gilia micrantha, p. 408. 

G. pnlchella, p. 408. 

Gladiolus communis, p. 648. 

G. palustris, p. 648. 
t3. segetum, p. 648. 

Glaucium luteum, p. 94. 

Glechoma ; see Nepeta, p. 484. 
Globularia cordifolia, p. 468. 

G. nudicaulis, p. 468. 

G. vulgaris, p. 468. 

Globulariaceas, p. 468. 

Gloriosa superba, p. 667. 

Glossostigma elatinoides, p. 436. 
Glycine, p. 214. 

Gnaphalium luteo-albuin, No. 222 (Apid. 

2, Hymen. 2, Dipt. 4), p. 324. 

G. uliginosum (Apid. 1), p. 324. 
Godetia, p. 266. 

Gcethea coccinea, p. 146. 

Goldfussia anisophylla, p. 467. 

Gomeaa, p. 628. 

Gomphocarpus, p. 400. 

Gossypium herbaceuin, p. 145. 

Gooaenia, p. 364. 

Goodenovieae, p. 364. 

Goodyera repens, p. 632. 

Gramme®, p. 668. 

Gymnadenia conopsea, p. 534. 

G. odoratissima, p. 634. 

Gymnosperme®, p. 526. 

Gypsophila paniculata, No. 55 (Dipt. 15, 
Hymen. 5), p. 127. 

G. repens, p. 128. 

Habenakia, p. 533. 

Halorageee, p. 265. 

Hedera, p. 287. 

Hedychium, p. 542. 

Hedyotis, p. 304. 

Heeria, p. 255. 

Heliantheinum alpestre, p. 117. 

H. guttatum, p. 117. 

H. Kahiricum, p. 117. 

H. ledifolium, p. 117. 

H. Lippii, p. 117. 

H. viliosum, p. 117. 

H. vulgare, No. 45 (Syrph. 6, Apid. 4, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 117. 

Helianthoide®, p. 325. 

Helianthus multiflorus, No. 224 (Apid. 

1, Syrph. 3), p. 325. 

Helleborus, p. 81. 

Hemerocallis fulva, p. 554. 

Hepatica triloba, p. 71. 

Heracleum Sphondylium, No. 194 (Dipt. 
49, ColSopt. 21, Hymen. 34, Apid. 13, 
Hemipt. 1), p. 284. 


Herminium Monorchia, p. 633. 

Herniaria glabra, p. 609. 

Hesperia matronalis, No. 34 (Dipt. 6, 
Apid. 3, Lcpid. 8, Coleopt. 1), p. 108. 
H. tristis, p. 108. 

Heterocarpaia, p. 201. 

Heterotoma, p. 866. 

Heterotropa asaroides, p. 517. 

Heuchera, p. 243. 

Hieracium pilosella, No. 267 (Apid. 9, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 2, Lcpid. 3, Coleopt. 
3), p. 355. 

H. umbellatum, No. 266 (Apid. 10, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 5, Lcpid. 4), p. 364. 
H. vulgatum, No. 268 (Apid. 8, Lcpid. 
1), p. 356. 

Himantoglossum hircinum, p. 534. 
Hippocrepis oomosa, No. 115, p. 199. 
Hockinia, p. 422. 

Homogyne alpina, p. 835. 

Honkeueja peploides, p. 137. 

Hordeum distichum, p. 568. 

H. vulgare, p. 568. 

Horminum pyrenaicum, p. 477. 

Hottonia palustris, No. 289 (Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 6), p. 386. 

Iloya, p. 401. 
llutchinsia alpina, p. 111. 

Hyaciuthus orientalis, No. 394 (Apid. 4, 
Dipt. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 554. 
Hydrangea, p. 248. 

Hydrocbaridcce, p. 526. 

Jlydrocharis, p. 527. 

Hydrocotyle Americana, p. 271. 

H. vulgaris, p. 271. 

Hyoscyamus niger, No. 3J6 (Apid. 2), 
p. 427. 

Hyoseris radiata, p. 351. 

Hypeeoum granditlorum, p. 95. 

H. procumbens, p. 95. 

Hypexicacett, p. 139. 

Hypericum lursutum, p. 140. 

H. humii'usum, p. 141. 

H. perforatum, No. 68 (Apid. 8, Hymen. 
1, Dipt. 15, Lcpid. 2, Coleopt. 1), p. 
139. 

H. quadrongulum, p. 141. 

Hypochoeris glabra, No. 269 (Apid. 5), 
p. 356. 

H. radicata, No. 270 (Apid. 22, Dipt. 
6), p. 356. 

Illecebeace.®, p. 509. 

Illecebrum verticillatum, p. 609. 
lllicium religiosum, p. 89. 

ImpatienB, p. 160. 

Indigofera macrostachya, p. 198. 

I. speciosa, p. 198. 

Inula, p. 361. 

Inuloideje, p. 324. 

Ioeroma tubulosum, p. 427. 
lonidium, p. 121. 

Ipomea pestigridis, p. 425. 

Iridete, p. 543. 
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Jris Pseud-Acorus, No. 887 (B. 4, [Apid. 
1 2], Rhing. 1), p. 548. 
isotoma axillaris, p. 865. 

jllNtrSIA, P 149. 

’^Btarione montana, No. 283 {Apid. 47, 
Hymen. 20, Dipt. 22, Lepid. 7, Coleopt. 
8), p. 869. 

Jasminum, p. 392. 

Juglandacea;, p. 523. 

Jaglans cinerea, p. 523. 

J. regia, p. 523. 

Juncacese, p. 561. 

J uncus bufonius, p. 561. 

J. filiformis, p. 561. 

J. sphserocarpus, p. 561. 

Jurinea, p. 361. 

Kalmia angustifolia, p. 381. 

K. latifolia, p. 380. 

K. polifolia, p. 380. 

Kernera saxatilis, p. 105. 

Knautia ; see Scabiosa, p. 309. 

Knoxia, p. 304. 

Labiate, p. 469. 

Lactuca, p. 361. 

Lagerstroemia, p. 260. 

Lamium album. No. 359 {Apid. 11, 
[Apid. 5], Rhing. 1), p. 493. 

L. amplexicaule, p. 496. 

L. Galeobdolon, No. 360 (B. 5, [B. 1, 
Apid. 1]), p. 496. 

L. incisum, No. 363 (Apid. 5), p. 498. 

L. maculatum, No. 361 (Apid. 2, [Apid. 
2], Rhing.), p. 496. 

L. purpureum, No. 362 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 

1), p. 497. 

Lantana, p. 469. 

Lappa minor, No. 243 (Apid. 2), p. 338. 
L. tomentosa, No. 244 (Apid, 5, Lepid. 
1), p. 338. 

Lapsana communis, No. 261 (Syrph. 3), 
p. 351. 

Larix, p. 526. 

Lathyrusgrandiflorus, p. 211. 

L. montami8, No. 123 (Apid. 2, [Lepid. 

1] ), p. 210. 

L. odoratus, No. 124, p. 211. 

L. pratensia, No. 120 (Apid. 5), p. 207. 
L. silvestris, No. 122 (Apid. 1, [Lepid. 
5]), p. 210. 

L. tuberosus, No. 121 (Apid. 1, [Lepid. 

2] ), p. 210. 

L. vernus, No. 125 (Apid. 1), p. 211. 
Lavandula vera, No. 386 (Apid. 11), p. 
469. 

Lechea, p. 117. 

Leguminosse, p. 167. 

Lemna gibba, p. 565. 

L. minor, p. 565. 

L. polyrrhiza, p. 565, 

L. triauica, p. 565. 

Lemnaceee, p. 565. 


Lentibulaiiese, p. 465. 

Leontodon autumnaks, No. 271 (Apid. 14, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 11, Lepid. 2), p. 856. 
L. hastile, No. 272 <(Apid. 9, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 8, Lepid. 1), p. 858. 

•L. hirtus, No. 273 (Apid. 15, Syrph. 8, 
Lepid. 1), p. 858. 

Leonurus Cardiaca, p. 495. 

Lepidium sativum, No. 38 (Dipt. 10, 
Hymen. 5, Apid. 6, Coleopt. 4, Lepid. 

1), p- no. c 

Leptosiphon micranthum, p. 408. 
Leschenaultia formosa, p. 364. 
Lssperdeza, p. 201. 

Leucosmia, p. 519. 

Liatris, p. 361. 

Ligustrum vulgare, No. 292 (Apid. 1, 
Syrph. 1), p. 893. 

Liliacese, p. 548. 

Lilium bulbiferum, p. 555. 

L. croceum, p. 556. 

L. Martagon, p. 555. 

Limnanthemum, p. 407. 

Linaria alpina, p. 432. 

L. Cymbalaria, p. 433. 

L. minor, p. 432. 

L. vulgaris, No. 320 (Apid. 8, [Hymen. 

1] ), p. 431. 

Linese, p. 147. 

Linmea borealis, p. 293. 

Linum catharticum, No. 74 (Dipt. 2), 
p. 147. 

L. usitalissimum, No. 75 (Apid. 2, 
Lepid . 1), p. 148. 

Listera ovata, No. 380 (Coleopt. 2, 
Hymen. 7, [7?. 1]), p. 295. 
Lithospermum arvense, No. 309 (Lepid. 

d. 2), p. 417. 

L. canescens, p. 418. 

L. longiflorum, p. 418. 

Lloydia serotina, p. 555. 

Loaseae, p. 267. 

Lobelia Erinus, p. 365. 

L. fulgens, p. 365. 

L. syphilitica, p. 365. 

Lobelieae, p. 365. 

Loiseleuria procumbens, p. 300. 

Lonicera alpigena, p. 298. 

L. Caprifolium, No. 202 (Lepid. n. 1 7, 
[+3, Apid. 2, Dipt. 8]), p. 293. 

L. coevulea, p. 295. 

L. Periclymenum (Lepid. n. ! [B. 1]), 
p. 295. 

L. serotina, p. 555. 

L. tatarica, No. 203, p. 297. 

L. Xylosteum, No. 204 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 

2) , p. 297. 

Lopezia coronata, p. 265. 

L. miniata, p. 265. 

L. racemosa, p. 265. 

Lotese, p. 167. 

Lotus corniculatus, No. 90 (Apid. 22, 
[Dipt. 2, Lepid. 6]), p. 167. c 
Luculia, p. 304. 
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Lupinus luteus, No. 107 (Apid. 3). p. 
187. 

Luzula cainpestris, p. 561. 

L. lutea, p. 561. 

L. nivea, p. 561. 

L. pilosa, p. 561. 

Lychnis alpina, p. 129. 

L. flos-cueuli, No. 57 (Apid. 7, Lepid. 

6, Syrph. 3), p. 129. 

L. flos-Jovis, p. 129. 

L. Githago, No. 59 (Lepid. d. 2, [ Rhing . 
* 1]), p. 131. 

L. vespertina, No. 58 (Lepid. n. 1), p. 131. 
L. viscaria, p. 129. 

Lycium barbarum, No. 315 (Apid. 3), 
p. 426. 

Lycopsis arvensis, No. 303 (Lepid. d. 1), 
p. 411. 

Lycopus euvopaeus, No. 339 (Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 6, Hemipt. 1, Lepid. 1, Th. 1), 
p. 471. 

Lysimachia Nummularia, p. 390. 

L. thyrsifiora, p. 390. 

L. vulgaris, No. 290 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 

1, Syrph. 1), p. 389. 

LythrarieiB, p. 255. 

Ly thrum Gnefferi, p. 260. 

L. hygsopifolia, p. 260. 

L. Salicaria, No. 165 (Apid. 9, Syrph. 7, 
Lepid. 2, Coleopt. 2, Th. 1, Hemipt. 1), 
p. 255. 

L. thymifolia, p. 260. 

Magnolia Ulan, p. 89. 

M. grandi flora, p. 90. 

Magnoliacese, p. 89. 

Malachium aquaticum, No. 63 (Dipt. 5, 
Coleopt. 1, Th. 1, Apid. 8), p. 133. 
Malpighiaceas, p. 149. 

Malva Alcea, No. 71 (Apid. 3), p. 144. 
M. moschata, No. 72 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 1, 
Lepid. 1), p. 144. 

M. rotundifolia, No. 70 (Apid. 4), pp. 
142, 144. 

M. silvestris, No. 69 (Apid. 26, Hymen . 

1, Dipt. 2, Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 
142. 

Malvaceae, p. 142. 

Mandragora vernalis, p. 427. 

Manettia, p. 304. 

Maranta arundinacea, p. 543. 

M. bicolor, p. 542. 

M. canmefolia, p. 542. 

MaranteEe, p. 542. 

Marcgravia nepenthoides, p. 142. 
Marcgraviaceae, p. 142. 

Marrubium, p. 489. 

Martha fragrans, p. 305. 

Martiusia, p. 214. 

Martynia, p. 466. 

Matricaria Chamomilla, No. 233 (Apid. 

2, Hymen. 1, Dipt. 11, Coleopt. 3), p. 

332. • 

Maurandia, p. 434." 
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Medicago falcatR, No. 94 (Apid. 11, 
Dipt. 2, [Lepid. 5]), p. 179. 

M. lupulina, No. 95 (Apid. 4, Dipt. 2, 
Lepid. 1), p. 180. 

M. sativa, No. 93 (Lepid. d. 9?, [Apid: 

2]), p. 175. « 

Melampodium, p. 361. 

Melampyrum arvense, p. 461. 

M. neinorosum, p. 461. 

M. pratense, No. 335 (Apid. 3, [+ 3, 
Dipt. l^J), p. 458. 

M. silvaticum, p. 461. 

Melastomaceae, p. 255. 

Melilotus officinalis, No. 96 (Ap'd. 5, 
Hymen. 1, [+ 1]), p. 180. 

M. vulgaris, No. 97 (A*.), p. 181. 
Melittis melissophyllum, No. 351 (Avid. 

1), p. 486. 

Melvilla, p. 261. 

Mentha aquatica, No. 338 (Apid. 4, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 18), p. 471. 

M. arvensis, No. 337 (Dipt. 10, Lepid. 

I ) , p. 470. ' 

Menyanthes trifoliata, p. 407. 

Mertensia, p. 422. 

Methonica superba, p. 557. 

Meum, p. 286. 

Meyenia erecta, p. 467. 

Mimosaceaj, p. 220. 

Mimulus, p. 436. 

Mirabilis Jalapa, p. 508. 

Mitehella, p. 304. 

Mitella pentandra, p. 243. 

Mcchringia triuervia, No. 67 (Coleopt. 1), 
p. 136. 

Monarda ciliata, p. 477. 

M. didyma, No. 345 (Lepid. 1), p. 477. 
Monochoria, p. 561. 

Monocotyledons, p. 526. 

Morina elegans, p. 308. 

Musa, p. 543. 

Museuri botryoides, p. 554. 

Museas, p. 543. 

Mutisiaeeaj, p. 351. 

Myosotis alpestris, p. 415. 

M: hispida, No. 308 (Apid. 1), p.416. 

M. intermedia, No. 306 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 
2), p. 415. 

M. palustris, No. 307 (Lepid. 1, Dipt. 1), 
p. 416. 

M. silvatica, No. 305 (Apid. 1, Dipt. 

II) , p. 414. 

M. versicolor, p. 416. 

Myosurus minimus, p. 73. 

Myriophyllum Bpicatum, p. 255. 

M. verticillatum, p. 255. 

Myrrhis odorata, No. 182 (Dipt. 3, 
Coleopt. 1, Hymen. 1, Apid. 1), p. 278. 

Naiadacr®, p. 567. 

Narcissus Tazetta, p. 560. 

Nardus stricta, p. 568. 

Nasturtium amphibia, No. 28 (Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 4), p. 102. , 
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Nasturtium officinale, p. 101. 

N. silvestre, No. 27 {Hymen, 2, Apid. 8, 
Dipt. 5), p. 100. 

Neea theifera, p. 508. 

Neotinea, p. 527. 

Neottia mdus-avis, No. 381, {Dipt. 1, 
[+ 2]), p. 531. 

Neottiese, p. 520. 

Nepcta Giechoma, No. 349 (Apid. 21, 
Dipt. 4, Lepid. 3), p. 4S4. 

Nerium odorum, p. 890. 

N. Oleander, p. 390. 

Nertera, p. 804. 

Nesssa, p. 260. 

Neurocarpum, p. 214. 

Nigellaarvensia, p. 81. 

N. damascene, p. 81. 

Nigritella angustifolia, p. 534. 

N. suaveolens, p. 534. 

Notylia, p. 528. 

Nuphar luteum. No. 19 {Dipt. 1, Coleopt. 
1), p. 93. 

Nyctaginere, p. 508. 

Nympnsea alba, p. 93. 

N ymphaBaceaj, p. 93. 

Ocymum, p. 469. 

Odontites lutea, No. 831, p. 447. 

O. serotina, No. 330 (Apid. 3), p. 445. 
(Euanthe fistulosa, No. 187 (Dipt. 9, 

Ooleopt. 1, Apid. 3), p. 281. 

(E. Phellandrium, No. 188 (Dipt. 7, 
Colcopt. 3, Hymen. 7, Apid. 2, Lepid. 

1), p. 281. 

(Enothera biennis, No. 169 (Lepid. n. 1, 
Apid. 6, Syrph. 31, p. £64. 

(E. sinuata, p. 264. 

(E. tenella, p. 265. 

Oleacese, p. 392, 

Omphalodes verna {Apid. 2), p. 4l6. 
Onagrarieae, p. 261. 

Oncidium, p. 528. 

Onobrychis sativa, No. 116 (Apid. 22, 
Syrph. 1, Lepid. 5), p. 200. 

Ononis spinosa, No. 92 (Apid. 13), p. 174. 
Onopordon Acanthium, No. 255 (Apid. 
11, Hymen. 1, Lepid. 3, Colcopt. 1, 
Hemipt. 2), p. 344. 

Ophiorhiza, p. 3Q4, 

Ophrydeae, p. 583. 

Ophrys muectfera, p. 534. 

Orchideae, p. 527. 

Orchis globosa, p. 539. 

O. latifolia, No. 384 (Apid. 12, Dipt.), 
pp. 535, 539. 

O. maculate, No. 385 (B. 1, Dipt. 4),pp. 
535, 539. 

O. mascula, No. 382 (B. 8), pp. 535, 539. 
O. morio, No. 383 (Apid. 9), pp. 535, 
539. 

O. tiidentata, p. 589. 

O. ustulata, p. 539. 

Origanum vulgare. No. 342 (Apid. 5, 
Dipt. 12, Lepid. 2), p. 475. 


Oryza clandestine, p. ,568. 

Oxalideae, p. 159. 

Oxalis, p. 159. 

Oxybapnus, p. 508. 

Pjeonia Moutan, p. 88. 

Paliurus aculeatus, p. 163. 

Palmas, p. 562. 

Pancratium maritimum, p. 560. 

Papaver alpinum, p. 94. 

P. Argemone, p. 94. 

P. Argemonoides, p. 94. 

P. dubium, p. 94. 

P. hybridum, p. 94. 

P. Rhceas, No. 20 (Apid. 7, Dipt. 1, 
Colcopt. 1, Orthopt. 1), p. 93. 
Papaveraceae, p. 93. 

Paradisia Liliastrum, p. 552. 

Parietaria, p. 520. 

Paris quadnfolia, p. 557. 

Parnassia palustris, No. 157 (Muse. 15, 
Hymen. 4, Coleopt. 2), p. 247. 

Passiflora coerula, p. 267. 

P. raeemosa, p. 268. 

Passifloreas, p. 267. 

Pastinaca sativa, No. 193 (Dipt. 7, 
Hymen. 7), p. 284. 

Paullinia, p. 164. 

Pavia rubicunda, p. 166. 

Pavonia hastata, p. 146. 

Pedicularis silvatica, No. 333 (B. 6, [ + 
1]), p. 450. 

P. verticillata, p. 454. 

Pelargonieae, p. 159. 

Pelargonium, p. 158. 

Pemphis, p. 261. 

Pentstemoh, p. 434. 

Periplpca, p t 402. 

Petasites albus, p. 334. 

Petroseliuum sativum, No. 176 (Dipt. 8, 
Apid. 1), p. 275. 

Peucedanum Cervaria, No. 191 (Dipt. 4, 
Coleopt. 2, Hymen. 15. Apid, 5), p. 
282. 

P. graveojens, No. 192 (Dipt. 15, Hymen, 
25, Apid, 6), p. 283. 

P. sativum, No. 193, p. 284. 

Phaseolere, p. 214. 

Phaseolus angulus, p. 215. 

P. Caracalla, p. 215. 

P. coccineus, p, 215. 

P. multiflorus, p. 217. 

P. vulgaris, p. 216. 

Pliiladelphius coronarius (Apid. 9, Syrph. 

3, Coleopt. 2), p. 248. 

Phlox paniculata, No. 299 (Lepid. a;., 
Dipt. 2), p. 407. 

Physianthus, p. 400. 

Physostegia, p. 489. 

Phyteuma, p. 369. 

Picris hieracioides, No. 262 (Apid. 16, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 9, Lepid. 3), p. 352. 
Pimpinclla magna, No. 180 (Apid. 2), p. 
277. 
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Pimpinella Saxifraga, No. 181 (Dipt. 8, 
Coleopt. 4, Hymen. 7, Apid. 8, Neuropt. 
1), i>. 277. 

Pinguicula alpina, p. 466. 

P. lusitanica, p. 466. 

P. vulgaris, p. 466. 

Pinus, p. 626. 

Pisonia hirtella, p. 608. 

Pisum sativum, No. 126 (Apid. 3),p. 211. 
Plantaginese, p. 603, 

Plantago alpina, p. 606. 

•P. lanceolata, No. 367 (Apid. 8, Syrph, 
3), p. 503. 

P. media, No. 368 (Apid. 6, Dipt. 7, 
Coleopt. 4), p. 606. 

Platantliera bifolia, p. 633. 

F. chlorantha, p. 533. 

P. solstitialis, p. 533. 

Plectrantlius fruticosus, p. 469. 
Plumbaginese, p. 382. 

Plumbago, p. 382. 

Poa annua, p. 568. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, p. 520. 

Polanisia, p. 114. 

Polemoniaeese, p. 407. 

Polemonium coeruleum, p. 407. 
Polycarpere, p. 138. 

Polyftarpon tetrapbyllum, p. 138. 
Polygala alpestris, p. 123. 

P. Cliamsebuxus, p. 123. 

P. comosa, No. 50, p. 122. 

P. myrtifolia, p. 123* 

P. vulgaris, No. 61 (Apid. 3, Lepid. 1), 
p. 123. 

Folygalese, p. 122. 

Folygonneese, p. 509. 

Polygonum aviculare, No. 374 (Syrph. 
3), p. 515. 

P. Bistorts, No. 370 (Apid. 2, Dipt. 5), 
p. 511. 

P. fagopyrum, No. 369 (Apid. 12, 
Hymen. 4, Dipt. 21, Lepid. 4), p. 509. 
P. lapathifolium, No. 372 (Syrph. 3), p. 
514. 

P. minus, No. 373 (Syrph. 4), p. 514. 

P. Persicaria, No. 371 (Syrph. 7, Apid. 

3, Lepid.. 1), p. 512. 

P. viviparum, p. 512. 

Polystacbya, p. 528. 

Pomere, p. 238. 

Pontederia, p. 561. 

Pontederiacea;, p. 561. 

Posidonia, p. 567. 

Posoqueria fragans, p. 305. 

Potamogeton, p. 567. 

Potentilla anserina, No. 141 (Hymen. 2, 
Apid. 2), p. 233. 

P. argentea, p. 234. 

P. atro-8angninea, p. 234. 

P. aurea, p. 234. 

P. caulescens, p. 234. 

P. fruticosa, No. 142 (Apid. 2, Hymen. 
. 2, Dipt. 15, Coleopt. 2), p. 233. 

P. grandiflora, p. 234. 


Potentilla minima, p. 232. 

P. reptans, No. 140 (Apid. 10, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 1), p. 232. 

P. salisburgensis, p. 284. 

P. tormentilla, No. 143 (Apid. 2, Dipt. 
4), p. 233. 

P. verna, No. 139 (Apid. 15, Dipt. 9, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 231. 

Potentillese, p. 229. 

Poteriese, p. 284. 

Poterium Sanguisorba, No. 146 (Veep. 1), 
p. 236. 

Prenanthes, p. 361. 

Primula Auricula, p. 383. 

F. cortusoides, p. 384. 

P. elatior. No. 288 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 2, 
[Coleopt. 1]), p. 384. 

I’, farinosa, pp. 383, 385, 386. 

P. iutegrifolia, p. 885. 

P. iuvmucrata, p. 384. 

P. longiflora, pp. 3B3, 385, 386. 

P. minima, pp. 383, 385. 

P. mollis, p. 383. 

P. oflicinalis, p. 385. 

P. scotiea, p. 383. 

P. sikkimensis, p. 384. 

I*, sinensis, p. 383. 

P. stricta, p. 883. 

P. verticillata, p. 383. 

1’. villosa, pp. 883, 385. 

P. viscosa, p. 385. 

Primulaceie, p. 383. 

Pringloa antiscorbutics, p. 106. 
Proatanthera, p. 499. 

Proteaceir, p. 519. 

Pmnete, p. 221, 

Prunella grandiflora, p. 490. 

P. vulgaris, No. 355 (Apid. 8, Lepid. 8), 
p. 489. 

Prunus avium, Cerasus, domestica, No. 

129 (Apid. 8, Syrph. 3, Lepid. 3), p. 222. 
P. communis (P. spinosa), No. 127 (Apid. 
15, Hymen. 1, Dipt. 10, Coleopt. 1), 

p. 221. 

P. Pudus, No. 128 (Dipt, 2, Apid. 1, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 211. 

Pulicaria dysenterica, No. 223 (Apid. 6, 
Syrph. 3, Lepid. 3, Coleopt. 1), p. 324. 
Pulmonaria angustifolia (azurea), p. 411. 
P. officinalis, No. 304 (Apid. 12, Syrph. 

3, Lepid. 1, [Coleopt. 1]), p. 412. 
Pulsatilla vernalis, p. 71. 

P. vulgaris, p. 71. 

Pyrola minor, p. 382. 

P. rotundifolia, p. 382. 

P. secunda, p. 382. 

P. uniflora, p. 382. 

Pyroleee, p. 382. 

Pyrus Aucuparia, No. 152 (Apid. 11, 
Hymen. 3, Dipt. 14, Coleopt. 18), p. 289. 
P. communis, No. 151 (Dipt. 16, Apid. 

7, Hymen. 3, Coleopt. 4, Th. 1), p. 289. 
P. malus, No. 150 (Apid. 9, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 6), p. 238. 
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RADIOLA LINOIDE8, p. 149. 

Rafflesia, p. 517. 

Ranunculacese, p. 69. 

Ranunculus acris, bulbosus, repens, No. 
7 (Dipt. 23, Coleopt. 11, Hymen. 4, 
Apid. 20, Lepid. 4), p. 76. 

R. alpestris, p. 74. 

R. aquatilis, No. 5 (Dipt. 6, Apid. 2, 
Coleopt. 1), p. 74. 

R. auricomus, No. 10 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 4, Th. 1), p. 78. 

R. bulbosus ; see R. acris. 

R. ficaria, No. 9 ( Dipt. 4, Coleopt. 1, Th. 

1, Apid. 8), p. 78. 

R. flammula, No. 6 (Dipt. 5, Apid. 2, 
Lepid. 4), p. 74. 

R. glacialis, p. 74. 

R. lanuginosus, No. 8 (Dipt. 3, Coleopt. 

2, Hymen. 1, Apid. 4), p. 78. 

R. montanus, p. 76. 

R. parnassifolius, p. 74. 

R. pyrenaeus, p. 74. 

R. repens ; see R. acris. 

Raphanus Raphanistrum, No. 41 (Apid. 
1), p. 113. 

Reseda lutea, No. 44 (Hymen. 4), p. 116. 
R. luteola, No. 43 (Apid. 4), p. 116. 

R. odorata, No. 42 (Apid. 8, Hymen . 1, 
Dipt. 1, Th. 1), p. 114. 

Resedacese, p. 114. 

Rhamneffi, p, 163. 

Rhamnua Frangula, No. 86 (Apid. 3, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 1), p. 163. 

Rheum Rhaponticum, p. 516. 
Rhinacanthus, p. 468. 

Rhinanthus Alectorolophus, p. 457. 

R. crista-galli, No. 334 (B. 9, (Lepid. 1]), 
p. 454. 

Rhododendron, p. 382. 

Rhodoreae, p. 380. 

Rhus Cotinus, No. 88 (Dipt. 6, Coleopt. 

1, Hymen. 6, Apid. 4), p. 166. 

R. typhina, No. 89 (Apid. 2, Neuropt. 
1), p. 167. 

Rhynchodia jasminoides, p. 396. 
Rhynchospermum, p. 396. 

Ribes alpimim, No. 158 (Apid. 6, Dipt. 

8), p. 249. 

R. aureum, p. 251. 

R. grossularia. No. 161 (Apid. 9, Dipt. 
4), p. 250. 

R. nigrum, No. 159 (A*.), p. 250. 

R. petraeum, p. 251. 

R. rubrum, No. 160 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 1), 
p. 250. 

R. sauguineum, p. 251. 

Ribesiese, p. 249. 

Rohdea japonica, p. 551. 

RoBa canina, No. 148 (Apid. 6, Syrph. 2, 
Coleopt. 12), p. 236. 

R. Centifolia, No. 149 (Apid. 10, Hymen. 

8, Syrph. 5, Coleopt. 16), p. 237. 

R. rubiginosa, p. 238. 

Rosacese, p. 221. 


Rose®, p. 236. 

Rosmarinus, p. 477. 
llotala, p. 261. 

Rnbeee, p. 227. 

Rubiace®, p. 301. 

Rubus fmticosus, No. 135 (Apid. 31, 
Hymen. 5, Dipt. 12, Coleopt. 15, Lepid. 
4), p. 227. 

R. idseus, No. 134 (Apid. 11, Hymen. 2, 
Syrph. 2, Coleopt. 2), p. 226. 

R. saxatilis, p. 228. 

Ruellia, p. 467. 

Rumex crispus, p. 516. 

R. obtusifolius, p. 516. 

Rutagraveolens, No. 84 (Dipt. 19, Hymen. 

11, Apid. 3), p. 160. 

Rutaee®, p. 160. 

Sabal Adamsoni, p. 562. 

Sagina nodosa, p. 137. 

Salicinete, p. 524. 

Salix cinerea, Gaprca, etc., No. 378 (Apid. 
46, Hepid. 8, Dipt. 26, Lepid. 3, 
Coleopt. 2, Hemipt. 1), p. 524. 

S. herbaeea, p. 526. 

S. repens, No. 379 (Apid. 6, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 2, Lepid. 1), p. 526. 

Salvia adhiopioa, p. 479. ,, 

S. argentea, p. 479. 

S. austriaea, p. 483. 

S. cleistogama, p. 483. 

S. glutinosa, p. 481. 

S. (Jrahaini, p. 480. 

S. liirsuta, p. 480. 

S. lanceolata, p. 480. 

S. nilotica, p. 482. 

S. nutans, p. 479. 

S. officinalis, No. 347 (Apid. 6, [ + 2, 
Lepid. 1]), p. 480. 

S. patens, p. 482. 

S. pendula, p. 479. 

S. porphyrantha, pp. 479, 481. 

S. pratensis, No. 346 (Apid. 4, [ + 5, 
Lepid. 2]), pp. 477, 479. 

S. rubra, p. 479. 

S. Sclarea, p. 479. 

S. silvestris, No. 348 (Apid. 1, Hymen. 

1) , p. 483. 

S. splendens, pp. 480, 483. 

S. triangularis, pp. 479, 483. 

S. tubifiora, p. 483. 

S. verticillata, p. 482. 

S. virgata, p. 479. 

Sambucus Ebulus, p. 290. 

S. nigra, No. 199 (Dipt. 6, Coleopt , 2), 
p. 290. 

Sanguisorba officinalis, No. 147 (Syrph. 

2) , p. 236. 

Sanicula europeea, p. 274. 

Santalaceje, p. 520. 

Sapindacere, p. 164. 

Saponaria ocymoides, p. 128. 

S. officinalis, No. 56 (Lepid. n. b, [Dipt. 

1]), p. 128. 
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Saponaria vaacaria, p. 128. 

Sarothamnus scoparius, No. Ill (Apid. 

6, Syrpk. 1, Coleopt. 2), p. 195. 
Satureia hortensis, p. 476. 

Sausaurea, p. 361. 

Saxifraga aizoides, p. 245. 

S. crassifolia, p. 243. 

S. oppositifolia, p. 245. 

S. sarmentosa, p. 243. 

Saxifiragace®, p. 243. 

Saxifrage®, -p. 243. 

^cabiosa arvensis, No. 211 (Apid. 34, 
Hymen. 4, Dipt. 15, Lepid. 11, Coleopt. 
12), p. 309. 

S. atropurpurea, p. 311. 

S. Columbaria, No. 218 (Apid. 2, Dipt. 

4), p. 315. 

S. lucida, p. 316. 

S. succisa, No. 212 (Apid. 14, Dipt. 11, 
Lepid. 5, Coleopt. 1), p. 313. 

Sc®vola, p. 364. 

Schizanthus, p. 428. 

Schomburgkia, p. 527. 

Scilla maritima, p. 554. 

Scirpns palustris, p. 567. 

Scitamine®, p. 542. 

Sclerantlius perenuis, p. 509. 

Scopalina, p. 427. _ 

Scrophularia aquatica, p. 436. 

S. nodosa, No. 322 (Veep. 5, Apid. 4), p. 
434. 


Scrophularine®, p. 429. 

Scutellaria galeiiculata, No. 350 (Lepid. 
1), p. 486. 

Seeale cereals, p. 568. 

Sedum aero, No. 162 (Apid. 11, Hymen. 

2, Dipt. 2), p. 251. 

S. album, p. 253. 

S. atratum, p. 254. 

S. reflexuiu, No. 163 (Apid. 1, Syrph. 1), 
p. 253. 

S. r opens, p. 254. 

S. Telephium, No. 164 (Apid. 5, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 1), p. 253. 

Selagine®, p. 468. 

Sempervivnin, p. 254. 

Senecio Jacobrea, No. 238 (Apid. 16, 
Hymen. 1, Dipt. 18, Lepid. 3, Coleopt. 
1, Hcmipt. 1), p. 335. 

S. vulgaris, No. 239, p. 336. 
Senecionide®, p. 333. 

Serapias, p. 533. 

Serjania, p. 164. 

Serr alula tinctoria, No. 256 (Apid. 1, 
Lepid. 1), p. 345. 

Sherardia arvensis, p. 304. 

Sibbaldia procumbens, p. 234. 

Sideritis romana, p. 488. 

Silaus pratensis, No. 189 (Hymen. 2, 
Apid. 1), p. 282. 

Silene acaulis, p. 129. 

S. inflata, p. 129. 

S. nutanS, p. 129. 

S. rupestris, p. 129. 


Silene®, p. 125. 

Silpliium, p. 361. 

Silybum, p. 361. 

Sinapis arvensis, No. 40 (Syrpk. 3, 
Hymen. 1, Apid. 3, Coleopt. 1, Lepid. 

1), p. 112. 

Siphocampylus bicolor, p. 865. 
Sisymbrium Alliaria, No. 85 (Apid. 1, 
Dipt. 3, Coleopt. 8), p. 109. 

S. officinale, No. 36 (Apid. 1, Lepid. 2), 
p. 109. 

Siuin latifolium, No. 178 (Dipt. 20, 
Coleopt. 3, Hymen. 8, Hcmipt. 1), p. 
276. 

Solanace®, p. 425. 

Solanum Dulcamara, No. 313 (Syrph. 1), 
p. 426. 

S. nigrum, No. 314 (Syrph. 2, Apid. 2), 
p. 426. 

S. tuberosum, No. 812 (Syrph. 2), p. 425. 
Soldauella, p. 389. 

Solidago canadensis, No. 216 (Dipt. 5), p. 
321. 

S. virga-aurea, No. 215 (Apid. 5, Syrph. 
2, Lepid. 1), p. 320. 

Sonchus arvensis, No. 276 (Apid. 11, 
Dipl. 4, Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 2), p. 361. 

S. oleraceus, No. 275 (Sytph. 8, Lepid. 1), 
p. 361. 

Specularia perfoliata, p. 369. 

Spiriea Aruneus, No. 182 (Apid. 1, 
Hymen. 2, Dipt. 2, Coleopt. 4), p. 224. 
S. Filipendula, No. 131 (Apid. 2, Syrph. 

4, Coleopt. 1), p. 223. 

S. salieifolia, sorbifolia, ulmifolia, No. 
133 (Dipt. 42, Hymen. 14, Apid. 17, 
Coleopt. 21, Neuropt. 2, Lepid. 2), p. 
224. 

S. ulmaria, No. 130 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 3, 
Syrph. 9, Coleopt. 7), p. 222. 

Spir®®, p. 222. 

Spiranthes autumnalis, p. 529. 

Stachys Betonica, No. 354 (Apid. 1, 
Dipt. 2, Lepid. 1), p. 487. 

S. germanica, p. 487. 

S. palustris, No. 353 (B. 3, Syrph. 2, 
Lepid. 3), p. 487. 

S. silvatica, No. 352 (Apid. 6, Syrph. 1, 
[+ 1]), p. 486. 

Stapelia, p. 401, 

Statice, p. 382. 

Stellaria cerastoides, p. 136. 

S. graminea, No. 64 (Syrph. 1), p. 183. 
S. Holostea, No. 65 (Dipt. 7, Apid. 6, 
Hymen. 1, Coleopt. 2, Lepid. 1, Th. 1), 
p. 135 - 

S. media, No. 66 (Apid. 6, Dipt, 4, Th. 

1), p. 135. 

Stephanotis, p. 401. 

Sterculiace®, p. 146. 

Stigmatostalix, p. 528. 

Strelitzia regin®, p. 543. 

Strobilanthes, p. 467. 

Stylidie®, p. 364. 
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Stylochiton hypogseus, p. 564. 

6. lancifolius, p. 564. 

, Styloaanthes, p. 201. 

Subularia aquatica, p. 113. . 

Syagrus, p. 562. 

Sycomorus antiquorum, p. 522. 
Symphprioarpiifl r&cemosus, No. 201 
( Veep. 6 !, Apid. 7, Hymen. 1 ), p. 292. 
Symphytum officinale, No. 30U {Apid. 
5, [+ 5], Bhing. 1, [Coleopt. 1]), p. 
408. 

Symplocarpus foetidus, p. 665. 

Syringa persica, p. 393. 

S. vulgaris, No. 291 (Apid. 8, Hymen. 1, 
Dipt. 1, Lepid. 9), p. 3p2. 

TaBERN-KMONTANA ECHIltATA, p. 396. 
Tacca cristata, p. 560. 

Taccaceee, p. 560. 

Tanacetum vulgare, No. 234 (Apid. 7, 
Hymen. 4, Dipt. 7, Lepid. 5, Colcopt. 

2, Hemipt. 1, Neuropt. 1), p. 332. 
Taraxacum officinale, No. 274 (Apid. 58, 

Hymen. 2, Dipt. 21, Lepid. 7, Coleopl. 
4, Hemipt. 1), p. 359. 

Tecoroa capensis, p. 466. 

Tecsdalia nudicaulis, No. 33 (Hymen. 1, 
Coleopt. 6, Dipt. 3), p. 1Q6. 

Telekia, p. 361. 

Teucrium Botrys, p. 501. 

T- Chamsedrys, p. 501. 

T. Scorodonia, No. 365 (Apid. 5, Syrph . 
I), p. 499. 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium, No. 2 (Apid. 

3, Syrph. 5, Coleopt. 1), p. 70. 

T. flavum, No. 3 (Syrph. 5, Muse. 1, 
A*.), p. 70. 

T. minus, p. 71. 

Thesium, p. 520. 

Thlaspi arvense, p. 106. 

Thrinciahirta, No. 273 (Apid. 15, Syrph. 

3, Lepid. 1), p. 358. 

Thunbergia alata, p. 467. 

Thymelfleacefe, p. 519. 

Thymus Serpyllum, No. 840 (Apid. 7, 
Hymen. 3, Dipt. 14, Lepid. 6), p. 472. 
T. vulgaris, No. 341 (Apid. 2, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 3, Lepid. 1), p. 475. 

Tilia europaea, No. 73 (Apid. 3, Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 9), p. 146. 

Tiliace®, p. 146. 

Tofieldia calyoulata, p. 557. 

Torilis Anthriscua, No. 195 (Dipt. 1, 
Hymen. 6, Apid. 1, Lepid. 1), p. 286. 
Tozzia alpina, p. 458. 

Trachelium, p. 369. 

Tradescantia erecta, p. 561. 
Trianospermum, p. 270. 

Trientalis europeeum, p. 392. 

Trifolium alpestre, p. 186. 

T. alpinttm, p. 186. 

T. i&ense, No. 101 (Apid. 11, Hymen. 

1, [lepid. 1]), p. 186. 

T. badium, p. 186. 


Trifolium filiforme, No. 103 (Apid* 3)« 

T. P frag3feram, No. 99 (Apid. 1), p. 183. 
T. medium, No. 104 [Apid, 2), p. 187. 

T. montanum, No. 106 (Apia. J), p. 
187. 

T. nivale, p. 186. 

T. pallescens, p. 186. 

T. polymorphum, p. 186. 

T. pratense, No. 100 (Apid. 24, [+ 4, 
Dipt. 3, Lepid. 8]), p. 184. 

T. procumbens, No. 105 (Apid. 2), p.* 
1 87 . 

T. repens, No. 98 (Apid. 6, [Dipt. 3, 
Lepid. 2]), p. 181. 

T. rubens. No. 102 (Apid. 2), p. 187. 
Triglochin palustre, p. 667. 

Triticum vulgare, p. 568. 

Tritoma Uvaria, p. 561. 

Trollius europeeus, p. 80. 

Tropaeolum, p, 159. 

Tussilago farfara, No. 236 (Apid. 5, Dipt. 

2, Coleopt. 1), p. 333. 

Typhonium cuspidatum, p. 564. 

Ulex europeeus, p. 198. 

Umbellifera, p. 270. 

Urtica, p. 521. u 

Urticaceae, p. 520. 

Urtice®, p. 520. 

Utrieularia, p. 465. 

Vacciniace^:, p. 373. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus, No. 284 (Apid. 5, 
[+ 1]), p. 373. 
y. Oxycoccos, p. 875. 

V. uliginosum, No. 285 (Apid. 23, 
Hymen. 1, Syrph. 4, Lepid . 2), p. 373. 
V. vitis-ida_‘H, p. 375. 

Valeriana cordifolia, p. 308. 

V. dioica, No. 209 (Apid. 2, Dipt. 3, 
Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 1), p. 307. 

V. juontana, p. 307. 

V. officinalis, No. 208 (Apid. 3, Dipt. 

19), p. 306. 

V. Tripteris, p. 308. 

Valeriane®, p. 306. 

Valerianella olitoria, p. 308. 

Vallisneria spiralis, p. 526. 

Vandere, p. 528. 

Vandellia, p. 437. 

Velleja, p. 364. 

Veratrum album, p. 557. 

Verbascum Lychnitis, (Apid. 1), pp. 430, 
431. 

V. nigrum, No. 817 (Apid. 5, Dipt. 4, 
Lepid. 1, Coleopt. 1, Th. 1, Neuropt. 
1), p. 429. 

V. phceniceum, No. 318 (Apid. 5, Syrph. 

1), p. 430. ‘ 

V. Thapsus, No. 319 (Apid. 6, Hymen. 

1, Syrph. 3), p. 430. 

Verbena officinalis, p. 469,. * 

Verbenacese, p, 469. 
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Vernonia, p. 861. 

Veronica agreatis, p. 448. 

V. alpina, p. 444. 

V. arvensis, p. 444. 

V. Beccabunga, No. 825 {Dipt. 4, Avid. 
8), p. 439. 

V. bellidioides, p. 444. 

V. Chameedrys, No. 324 {Syrph. 3, Apid. 

4, Coleopt. 1), p. 438. 

V. hedenefolia, No. 328 {Apid. 4), p. 
. 442. 

v . montana, p. 439. 

V. officinalis, No. 326 {Dipt. 3, Apid. 3), 
p. 441. 

V. saxatilis, p. 444. 

V. serpyllifolia, No. 329 {Dipt. 1), p. 
443. 

V. spicata, No. 327 {Apid. 2, Hymen. 
3), p. 441. 

V. triphyllos, p. 444. 

V. urticifolia, p. 439. 

Viburnum Opulus, No. 200 (Dipt. 7, 
Apid. 1, Coleopt. 2), p. 291. 

Vicia amphicarpa, p. 207. 

V. angustifolia, p. 203. 

V. Cracca, No. 117 (Apid. 13, [Hymen. 

1, Dipt. 1, Lepid. 1]), p. 202. 

V. Eaba, No. 119 (Apid. 8, [+ 2, Coleopt. 

1] ), p. 206. 

V. hirsuta, p. 201. 

V. sepium, No. 118 (B. 5, [+ 1, Apid. 

2] ), p. 204. 

Vicieae, p. 201. 

Victoria regia, p. 93. 

Villarsia, p. 407. 

Vinca major, No. 294 (B. 1), p. 396. 

V. minor, No. 293 (Apid. 7, Dipt. 2, 
Th. 1), p. 394. 

V. rosea, p. 395. 


Vincetoxicum, p. 401. 

Viola arenaria, p. 119. 

V. arvensis, p. 118. 

V. bicolor, p. 121. 

V. biflora, p. 119. 

V. calcarata, p. 119. 

V. canina, No. 49 (Apid. 8, Dipt. 1, 
Lepid. 2), p. 121. 

V. cornuta, p. 119. 

V. cucullata, p. 121. 

V. elatior, p. 121. 

V. floribunaa, p. 121, 

V. mirabilis, p. 121. 

V. montana, p. 121. 

V. odorata, No. 47 (Apid. 6, Dipt. 1, 
Lepid. 2), p. 119. 

V. pinnata, p. 121. 

V. pumila, p. 121. 

V. sagittata, p. 121. 

V. silvatica, No. 48 (Apid. 1, Dipt. 1, 
Lepid. 5), p. 119. 

V. stagnina, p. 121. 

V. tricolor, No. 46 (B. 1, [Apid. 1, 
Syrph. 1]), p. 117. 

Vioiariete, p. 117. 

Voaudzeia, p. 215. 

Weioema rosea, p. 299. 

Wulfenia carinthiaca, p. 445. 

Xeuanthemum, p. 361. 

Yucca, p. 561. 

ZlNOIBER omCINARUM, p. 542. 
Zingiberese, p. 542. 

Zinnia, p. 325. 

Zostera, p. 567. 


THE END. 




